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MAN  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

It  has  well  been  said  ' '  that  the  proper  study  of  man  is 
man,"  his  career  in  this  life  ;md  in  the  life  to  come.  His  two- 
fold nature  has  been  so  mysteriously  and  beautifully  blended 
that  it  has  attracted  the  wisdom  of  every  isle  of  time  This 
inheient  quality  of  man  made  its  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
Socrates,  who  rightly  accepted  it  unaided  by  Christianity. 

Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  presiding  deity  of  the  universe,  and 
the  father  of  ^ods  and  men,  after  he  had  swallowed  Metis, 
his  wife,  felt  violent  pains  in  his  head.  He  sent  for  Hephaes- 
tus, and  ordered  his  head  to  be  opened  The  black-smith 
obeyed.  Immediately  the  beautiful  goddess  Minerva  (Athene), 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  armour  came  forth.  She  was  then 
admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  hence-- forth 
took  her  place  as  the  most  sagacious  of  all  her  father's  coun- 
^seliors.  Her  advent  is  beautifully  described  by  Homer  in  one 
of  his  hymns:  Snow-Capped  Olympus  shook  to  its  founda- 
tion; the  glad  earth  re-echoed  her  martial  shout;  the  billowy 
sea  became  agitated ;  and  Helios,  the  sun  god  arrested  his 
fiery  steeds  in  their  head-long  course  to  welcome  this  wonder- 
ful emanation  from  the  god- head.  Man  does  not  appear  in 
this  life  invulnerable,  his  position  in  society  is  not  fixed, 
nor  does  he  emanate  from  such  a  royal  source,  but 
comes  into  this  life  as  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He 
fixes  his  place  in  society. 

No  historic  mountain  trembled;  neither  did  the  earth 
exultingly  burst  forth  into  singing;  neither  did  the  bllowry 
sea  become  agitated;  neither  was  the  solar  system  aftected: 
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when  Homer,  Shakespear,  and  Lincoln  entered  the  portals  of 
this  life.  It  is  unknown  where  Homer  was  born.  After  he 
had  built  for  himself  a  monument  that  would  adorn  literature 
until  the  end  of  time,  three  cities  claimed  him.  Very  little 
for  certain  is  known  about  the  life  of  Shakespear,  but  with 
his  own  hand  he  inscribed  with  imperishable  characters  his 
name  upon  the  pages  of  history.  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log- 
cabin,  but  the  highest  honor  of  State  was  conferred  upon 
him. 

Life  is  indeed  real.  It  is  often  covered  under  a  misnom- 
er. Some  think  that  this  world  owes  them  a  living.  The 
world  did  not  invite  jou  here.  While  you  are  here,  it  is 
rot  obliged  to  support  5  ou .  If  you  were  to  take  your  exit 
to-day,  it  would  not  mouin.  Some  like  Micawber  are  always 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  i^othing  will  turn  up  ex 
cept  the  dirt  from  the  gravedigger's shovel.  The  reaction  will 
be  that  YOU  AHE  TUKNED  DOWN.  "  Dcad-heads ' '  take  this 
view  of  life.  This  world  is  a  grand  depository.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  draw  anything  from  it,  you  must  place  something  in 
it. 

Family  connection  in  itself  is  a  sandy  foundation.  It 
is  not  an  index  to  a  man's  success.  How  about  Henry  Clay  % 
It  is  very  good  to  come  from  an  old  historic  family  for  by  this 
many  a  weak  vessel  has  been  wafted  into  some  desirable 
haven,  if  it  did  break  to  pieces  at  its  moorings.  It  is  evident 
that  almost  all  the  grand  enterprises  that  have  been  set  on 
foot  were  inaugurated  by  those  whose  humble  origin  disclosed 
life  in  reality. 

Many  of  those  who  leave  the  walls  of  our  institutions  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  their  diploma.  This  is  the  reason  why 
their  Alma  Mater  does  not  claim  more  illustrious  alumni. 
A  diploma  is  a  good  thing.  It  must  not  be  discarded.  The 
name  of  being  graduated  will  carry  a  person  a  long  way. 
For  it  to  be  effective,  mental  and  moral  scholarship  united 
with  a  link  of  perseverance  must  accompany  it.  At  one  time 
the  insignia  of  certain  professions  conferred  upon  the  recipient 
certain  distinctions,  but  that  time  has  been  eclipsed.  Our 
age  has  become  too  practical.  Now  only  true  manliness  will 
stand  the  test.  Carlyle  says;  Man  everywhere  is  the  born 
enemy  of  lies."  Man  in  this  life  is  as  a  plant.  He  must 
grow,  die,  or  exist.    We  see  men  around  growing  and  develop- 
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in g  for  their  good  and  the  welfare  of  society.  We  see  some 
drooping  and  dying.  We  see  others  merely  existing.  Our 
recent  Political  Campaign  will  furnish  illustrations  of  at  least 
two  of  these  classes.  We  are  commanded  to  consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field.  This  modest  flower  stands  in  the  field  and  drinks 
in  the  sunshine  and  dew  from  heaven,  availing  itself  of  all 
its  opportunities.  Success  in  life  depends  upon  seizing  oppor- 
tunities. These  opportunities  at  an  opportune  time  will  pre- 
sent themselves.  We  seize  them,  and  they  lead  us  on  to  for- 
tune* 8ome  persons  realize  that  the  ' '  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on 
beds  of  down/'  others  by  their  actions  prefer  to  be  '^hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 

"  To  think  we  are  able  ia  almost  to  be  so; 
To  determine  upon  attainment  is  frequetly  attainment  itself.  , 

Thus  earnest  resolution  has  often  seemed  to  have  about  it 
Almost  a  Bavor  of  omnipotence." 

Egbert  C.  McKoy. 

 1  

COLLEGE  CHARACTER. 

Essay  w^riting,  catching  the  j)rogressive  spirit  of  this  boom- 
ing age,  has  advanced  so  far  in  this  college  that  it  is  now  al- 
most an  impossibility  to  get  a  subject  that  is  n6t  a  hackneged 
one.  Politics,  especially  S.  C.  politics,  has  been  by  common 
consent  voted  a^bore.  Biop;raphies  are  stale  and  tiresome 
and  descriptive  essays  hardly  claim  attention.  Therefore 
with  fear  and  trembling  v/e  have  ventured  to  select  as  large 
and  important  a  subject  as  a  college  student,  a  subject  worthy 
no  doubt  of  the  pen  of  the  noblest  scribe  much  less  of  one  of 
that  class,  about  whom  this  essay  treats. 

There  are  no  Utopian  colleges,  at  least  none  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sterner  sex,  hence  in  every  institution  there  are  vari- 
ous types  of  students,  havivig  characteristics  good  and  bad 
peculiar  alone  to  this  class.  This  being  the  case  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  essay  to  treat  of  a  few  of  the  different  charac- 
ters of  students  with  whom  we  daily  come  in  contact. 

The  first  that  claims  attention  is  that  not  uncommon  type 
of  student  who  labors  under  the  false  idea  that  a  boy  who 
pours  over  his  books  for  hour  after  hour  in  order  to  get  his 
lessons  well  and  to  thoroughly  understand  the  various  stud- 
ies in  his  college  course,  is  dull  and  will  be  so  considered  by 
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his  fellow  students.  He  looks  with  pity  on  this  worthy  young 
man  and  pharasaically  folding  his  hands  says ''I  thank  thee 
O,  Lord  I  am  not  so  constructed  as  some  other  men,"  I  get 
through  my  class  and  sometimes  I  get  distinction  and  I  do  not 
study.  I  can  loaf  the  greater  part  of  my  time  and  then  get 
through  all  right.' ^  There  are  many  of  this  class  of  students 
in  every  institution,  several  of  them  to  our  sorrow  be  it  said, 
in  this  college.  It  is  this  class  of  college  Attendants  (for  to 
designate  them  as  Students  would  cheapen  the  name,)  who 
have  created  a  demand  for  college  '^livery  stables"  where 
''ponies"  are  a  specialty.  There  are  several  who  thou^ ' 
not  to  so  gieat  extent  yet  in  many  respects  are  similar  to  t 
above  mentioned  character. 

Otliers  noticeable  characters  are  the  society  man  and  the  d' 
kindrod  spirits  and  pursuing  the  same  paths  through  college. 
These  much  prefer  thesiily  compliments  of  some  light  headed 
maiden,  to  the  praise  of  their  professors  and  the  respect  of 
their  fellow  students.  They  discover  readily  a  change  in  the 
height  of  colors  or  in  the  enlargement  of  breeches  legs,  but 
hardly  kno  v  whether  Harrison  or  Cleveland  is  now  Presi- 
dent. They  can  discourse  fluently  on  the  rules  of  polite  so- 
ciety but  kee,^  a  deathly  silence  when  the  rules  of  syntax 
come  up  for  di.scussion.  They  are  authority  on  second  class 
operas  and  excellent  judges  of  the  fine  points  of  a  ballet  dancer. 
They  go  through  rain  and  storiL  ..^  thf^  opera  house  but  ^^hen 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society,  of  which  by  com- 
pulsion they  are  membeas,  comes  round,  they  are  too  deli- 
cate to  venture  out  in  the  night  air.  They  are  satisfied  by 
dint  of  "cramming'^  and  ''beattng"  to  pass  examinations  re- 
ceive their  diploma  and  go  forth  to  palm  themselve  on  the 
world  as  educated  men. 

This  is  still  another  character  who  has  been  very  fitly  de- 
signated as  "The  Lying  Genius."  This  one  agrees  with  the 
first  mentioned  that  only  slow  and  dull  men  are  hard  students, 
and  not  wishing  to  fall  behind  in  his  class  and  ashamed  to  be 
thought  dull  and  slow,  he  resorts  to  a  base  compromise,  that  is 
although  he  studies  long  and  late,  yet  on  the  campus  he  makes 
the  boast  that  he  spends  but  very  little  time  with  his  books, 
leaving  the  public  to  observe  that  he  is  indeed  very  bright. 
Fortunately  these  characters  are  rare. 
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Another  character  who  claims  our  attention  is  the  witty 
student.  He  who  enjoys  so  much  pun  or  a  joke  especially  it 
said  pun  or  joke  happens  to  be  gotten  off  by  himself.  The 
class  room  is  his  arena,  here  he  continually  makes  witty  re- 
marks when  students  and  professor  are  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  respective  duties,  and  in  stentorian  tones 
he  gives  vent  to  his  high  appreciation  of  his  own  smartness. 
Such  annoying  characters  as  this  are  rare  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  time  he  will  entirely  disappear  from 
within  college  walls. 

Another  noticeble  character  of  the  campus  is  the  cynic. 
He  who  either  from  indolence  or  incompetence  never  accom- 
plishes anything  wo  thy  of  note  himself,  yet  always  finds  fault 
with  and  has  sharp  and  sneering  criticisms  to  make  on  the  efforts 
o  fellow  students  who  are  endeavoring  in  some  particular  to 
excel.  His  criticisms  however  are  not  confined  to  the  students. 
Professors  receive  due  attention  at  his  hands.  They  do  not 
teach  iu  the  right  manner,  they  show  "partiality'^  and  in  vari- 
ous ways  are  far  below  what  he  considers  a  professor  should 
be.  The  minister  to  whom  he  listens  on  Sunday  is  a  farce. 
The  humorous  lecturer  who  chances  to  be  at  the  opera  house 
some  evening  if?  a  humbug  and  never  gets  off  anything  but 
stale  jokes.  In  short  to  his  eys  the  whole  world  is  awry  and 
he  alone  is  straight. 

There  are  many  other  characteristics  of  college  students 
which  might  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  found  all  in  one 
man,  others  have  their  striking  faults  and  their  redeeming 
features,  but  this  is  enough  of  negative  characters. 

There  is  another  class  of  students  to  which  we  believe  we 
can  truthfully  say  the  majority  of  the  boys  of  Woftord  College 
belong;  that  class  who  are  here  to  do  honest  and  faithful  work, 
to  do  their  duty  in  every  respect.  First  of  all  to  study  at 
reasonble  time,  either  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from  pleasure, 
but  under  any  circumstances  to  study.  These  may  go  in  society 
some,  take  recreation  at^  the  proper  time,^but  never  at  the 
expense  of  any  college  duty.  They  do  their  duty  in  the  Lit- 
erary Society  to  which  they  belong,  not  necessarily  speak  at 
every  meeting  but  perlorm  their  society  duties  as  faithfully 
as  their  class  duties,  giving  full  time  for  preparation,  whether 
it  be  in  reading,  or  writing  essays,  declamation  op  debate. 
Such  men  are  never  without  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow  stu 
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dents*  The  ancients  have  a  saying  something  like  this  '^Tiie 
^ods  help  those  who  help  themselves.-'  The  body  of  stu- 
dents will  help  that  man  who  tries  to  help  himself  by 
giving  him  attention  and  encouragement  and  showing  him 
the  respect  which  he  deserves.  The  world  of  which  our 
college  community  is  a  faint  outline  i&  quick  to  peer 
through  the  emptiness  of  pretension  and  see  behind  an  ab- 
sence of  honesty  and  genuineness  of  character.  No  life  can  be 
a  success  except  that  which  has  as  its  foundation  stone  truth- 
fulness, in  word  and  act.  It  becomes  us  then  as  young  men 
who  are  soon  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  cares  of  life,  to 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  here,  by  doing  honest, 
faithful  work  and  then  at  the  proper  time  we  can  leave  these 
college  walls  saying  truthfully  "thus  far  we  have  acted  well 
our  part."  T.  G.  McLeod. 

ALUMNI  I)_EPARTMENT. 

A..  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  Editor. 


Since  the  last  issue,  in  which  allusion  was  made  to  J.  Wal- 
ter Gray,  the  following  sketch  has  been  handed  us,  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  his  class. 

"J.  W.  G-ray,  the  atf able  and  genial  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  was  born  in  Edgefield  Tounty,  in  1845.  He 
went  into  the  army  at  fifteen  years  of  age  under  M.  W.  Gary 
in  the  Hampton  Legion,  and  served  in  the  army  of  ^Tortheru 
Virginia.    In  1862  he  was  made  drill  master  and  was  promo- 
ted to  the  lieutenancy  in  1863  of  a  company  in  the  17th  Geor 
gia  Battalion.    His  military  career  was  closed  with  the  sur- 
render at  Greensboro  under  Gen.  Johston. 
:  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  studies  and  in  1870  was  grad- 
uated at  Wofford  College  with  tiie  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

He  read  law  at  Abbeville  with  Armistead  Burt  and  re^ 
moving  to  Greenville  in  1871  1872  practiced  his  profession 
there  until  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  straigbt*^ 
out  movement  and  was  chairman  of  the  delegation  from 
(Jrieenville  County  to  the  convention  which  nominated  Hamp- 
ton for  Governor  in '76.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  the  same  year,   and  re-elected  in '80.    He  was 
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prominently  identified  with  the  Tillman  movement  and  has 
now  been  elected  Clerk  of  the  House. 

He  is  a  very  popular  officer  and  is  discharging  his  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned/' 


In  Christian  Church,  Nashville  Tenn.,  December  18,  1890, 
W.  E.  Lucas  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  Cox.  IMr  Lucas  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  prominent  business  men  of  Spartan- 
burg. He  is  now  President  of  the  Morgan  Manufacturing 
Co. 


E.  E.  Mood,  class  '84,  has  charge  of  the  Socastee  Academy, 
Horry  County,  and  is  making  a  successful  teacher. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Blake,  Class  '84,  has  recently  returned  from  Phil- 
adelphia and  will  practice  medicine  in  Spartanburg. 

Rev.  J.  E.  King,  class  of '79,  is  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Church 
of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  M.  Stokes  has  decided  to  leave  Walterboro,  this  State, 
to  engage  in  au  extensive  lumber  trade,  in  Florida. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Fowler,  class '86,  after  graduating  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  College,  has  located  in  Eome,  Ga.,  where  he 
will  practice  his  profession. 

"69"  ''Lewis  P.  Jones,  died  at  his  home  at  Eidge  Spring,  S. 
C,  December  27,  1890,  aged  forty-one  years  and  eight  months. 
Mr.  Jones  graduated  at  Wofford  College  in  1869,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  married  to  Miss  Tilla  V,  Lomax  of  Spar- 
tanburg. For  a  short  while  after  his  graduation  he  followed 
the  mercantile  business  in  Spartanburg,  in  partnership  with 
his  broth-in-law,  Wm.  K,  Blake,  but  preferring  the  active  life 
of  a  farmer  and  followed  it  with  Zealand  diligence.  Mr. 
Jones  served  one  year  in  the  General  Assembly  '86  to  '88. 
He  was  a  high-toned  christian  gentleman,  honored  and  loved 
by  his  college  mates  and  will  be  missed  by  a  large  number  of 
friends. — S.  C.  Advocate. 

The  friends  of  J.  C.  Davis,  who  was  at  college  several 
months  of  the  session  '89  and  '90  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  his 
recent  death.    He  left  Wofford  on  account  of  ill  health  and  in 
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October  '90,  went  to  Atlanta  for  treatment  where  he  died  De- 
cember 6th.  Young  Diivis  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
grofessor  and  student  while  with  us,  and  it  wa«  with  much 
regret  that  we  were  forced  to  sever  our  connection  with  him 
as  a  fellow- student. 


EDITORIAL  AND  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Henry  F.  Jennings,  Editor. 

With  this  issue  the  third  volume  of  our  Journal  is  commen- 
ced. For  the  last  three  months  we  have  labored  earnestly  to 
make  it  worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  students.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  session  we  shall  continue  in  our  ef- 
fort to  give  them  a  monthly  of  which  they  need  not  be  asham- 
ed. What  we  need  is  this  support.  It  is  impossible  to  run 
anything  on  talk;  there  must  be  something  more  substantial 
and  I  would  like  to  remind  every  student  who  reads  this  that 
the  business  manager  would  appreciate  his  help.  At  present 
he  is  crami^ed  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  VVehear  from 
many  that  the  Journal  is  too  small  while  those  men  them- 
selves read  it  without  paying  for  it.  This  is  a  sad  mistake. 
Were  the  students  to  support  it  as  they  should  the  size  would 
be  doubled.  There  are  some  institutions  smaller  than  ours 
whose  Journalsare  better  simply  because  they  receive  a  strong 
support  from  the  students. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  societies  require  from  each 
member  a  regular  Journal  fee.  This  plan  is  worked  very  sue 
cessfully  at  some  other  colleges.  Some  change  is  demanded 
here  and  the  editors  and  business  manager  desire  that  the  So- 
cieties take  action. 

There  is  no  reason,  gentlemen,  why  your  Journal  cannot  be 
larger.  You  are  the  ones  who  should  take  a  deep  interest  in 
whatever  is  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  institution  you  at- 
tend. If  you  are  indolent  and  indifferent  whom  do  you  expect 
to  be  active  and  enthusiastic?  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  declar- 
ing for  our  students  that  they  take  unusual  pride  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  college;  but  I  wonld  like  to  remind  them  that  the 
Journal  as  a  representative  of  Wofford  College  is  entitled  to 
something  more  than  abstract  pride — it  has  a  claim  upon 
tlieir  material  assistance. 

This  is  a  season  of  resolutions.  Et  would  be  a  noble  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  church  to  help  Wofford.    The  endow- 
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ment  fund  is  rapidly  increasing  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Kilgo.  But  besides  this  there  are  many  churches  fully 
able  to  send  one  young  man  to  college  Surely  each  district 
could  do  this.  In  this  age  of  rapid  advancement,  education 
is  fast  gaining  an  unprecedented  impoi  tance.  There  is  no 
more  certain,  or  happy  sign  of  the  substantiality  of  our  civili- 
zation than  this  advance  in  education.  Our  church  must  ed- 
ucate if  it  would  maintain  what  the  past  has  conferred 
upon  it.  In  view  of  this  our  stronger  churches  and  our  dis- 
tricts should  take  an  active  part  in  education.  Suppose  only 
five  young  men  would  be  educated  by  them.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  investment  which  would  pay  our 
church  better,  doubt  there  would  be  some  inconvenience 
and  trouble  occasioned  by  such  an  attempt,  but  what  is  it  that 
comes  freely  is  enjoypd  in  this  life? 


We  have  begun  work  now  with  high  hopes  of  the  com- 
mencement five  months  away,  There  is  a  monstrous  amount 
of  it  to  be  done  and  ^vith  good  will  the  task  has  been  in  most 
cases  undertaken.  There  is  much  sound  work  done,  much  of 
that  sort  which  will  thoroughly  equip  a  man  for  the  toughest 
work  which  actual  life  will  place  upon  him.  Our  faculty  seem 
to  believe  in  the  old  proverb  that  work  is  good  for  a  man, 
while  many  of  the  students  can  testify  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  maxim  that  work  sweetens  rest  and  recreation.  That  stu- 
dent who  can  work  haidest  at  his  books  is  the  one  who  can 
throw  most  ardor  and  spontaniety  in  outdoor  games.  The 
best,  most  epigrammatic  exfiresvsion  characteristic  of  our  col- 
lege life  at  present  would  be  "The  idler  is  oppressively 
lonely/' 


Since  October  very  little  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
our  students  in  athletic  sports.  This  is  not  at  all  commen- 
datory. Last  session  our  foot  ball  team  was  flatteringly  suc- 
cessful. The  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  were 
strengthened.  Professor  J.  H.  Marshall,  with  his  ai;dor, 
the  stirring  champion  of  athletics,  did  not  return  consequently 
there  was  quite  a  diminution  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students. 
The  material  this  year  is  fully  as  good  if  not  better  both  for 
football  and  baseball.  There  is  in  the  college  world  a  strong 
call  for  athletics.    In  some  institutions  it  is  compulsory,  re- 
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quiring  from  the  students  a  physical  examination  before  they 
are  allowed  to  leave.  hether  this  is  wise  is  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  That  physical  exercise  is  necessary 
none  will  doubt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  Wofford  enthu- 
siasm will  be  stirred  up  capable  of  bringing  out  the  best  ma- 
terial we  have.  Let  this  matter  receive  immediate  and  earn- 
est attention. 

''The  Maga;zine"  from  the  college  of  Arkansas  is  endeav- 
oring to  organize  a  state  press  association.  This  is  a  new 
project,  and  a  wise  one  College  journalism  is  attracting 
more  attention  now  than  ever  because  colleges  themselves  are 
becoming  centres  of  more  general  and  more  intense  interest. 
A  stronger  college  union — the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  healthy 
inter-collegiate  press  association  would  be  of  invaluable  ad- 
vantage to  the  educational  progress  of  any  state. 

The  "Vanderbilt  Observer"  is  a  large  and  well  filled  col- 
lege Magazine.  Several  of  the  articles  are  excellent.  It  en- 
ters somewhat  into  politics,  but  in  our  opinion  shows  more 
ability  in  other  directions.  The  editorial  department  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  man  who  succeeds  in  writing 
something  good  in  a  strong  and  attractive  style. 

The  "Monthly"  of  Southern  University  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  "The  importance  of  having  the  Bible  as  a  Text  Book 
in  Denominational  Colleges."  This  subject  is  now  being 
very  generally  discussed  in  college  papers.  It  is  *a  fruitful 
subject  and  the  result  of  discussion  very  naturally  is  highly  in 
favor  of  its  study.  Dr.  Carlisle  in  his  uniquely  original  and 
successful  manner  furnishes  Wofford  a  course  as  fine  as  could 
possibly  be  desired. 

* 'Southern  Literary  Portraits"  number  2,  in  the  Wake 
Forest  Student,  is  on  Henry  W.  Grady.  The  South  has  been 
very  negligent  concerning  the  memory  of  her  great  men;  a 
fact  to  be  deplored.  Any  step  taken  by  any  one  to  dissipate 
the  cloud  of  ignorance  which  this  negligence  envelops  us  must 
receive  the  thanks  of  all  Southern  patriots.  In  giving  this  se- 
ries the  "Student"  is  strengthening  its  claim  to  the  dignified 
title  of  literary  magazine. 

The  Trinity  Arciliive  sends  a  supx^lement  this  month  con- 
taining an  article  on  education,  past,  present  and  future.  This 
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paper  continues  excellent,  havinfj^  deteroriated  none  since 
it  was  placed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  students. 

The  first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "FTome-  >Taker" 
is  upon  our  table.  We  take  delight  in  noticing  this  magazine 
Much  taste  has  been  exercised  in  sele'-ting  contributions. 

The  ''Baltimore  City  College  Joui'nal"  comes  overloaded 
with  interesting  college  matter.  There  are  in  it  several  piect-s 
of  much  merit.  One  article  by  a  ''farmer  student"  from 
the  South  Sea  Island  is  worth  reading  by  any  who  may  see  it. 


LOCAL  OEPARTMENT. 
Waltkr  J.  L.  DAXiEfi,  Editor. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

After  a  holiday  often  days  the  college  exercises  were  resumed 
Dec.  31.  Most  of  the  young  men  were  back  at  the  appointed  time. 
However  a  few  of  the  students  and  two  members  of  the  faculty  were 
prevented  from  returning  on  account  of  unavoidable  circumstances. 
The  students  who  returned  on  time  were  greeted  by  the  genial  faces 
of  the  Faculty  together  with  Rc?v.  J.  Marion  Boyd,  Prof.  John  B. 
Henneman,  Ph  D.,  and  Beverends  VV,  I.  Herbert.  U.  P.  Boyd  and 
D.  R.  Brown. 


Those  who  "were  represented  by  their  absence"  missed  a  great 
treat  by  not  hearing  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J. 
M.Boyd  and  Prof.  Henneman.  Prof.  Henneman  evinced  his  ar- 
dent love  for  his  alma  mater  by  the  tender  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  his  old  preceptors.  His  speech  was  clothed  in  beautiful 
language  and  bristled  with  deep  thought  and  timely  advice. 


"The  wheel  of  time"  has  made  another  revolution  and  we  have 
been  ushered  into  the  year  1891.  It  is  a  time  for  rejoicing,  for  good 
will,  for  gratitude  and  for  new  resolves.  But  there  is  a  serious  side 
to  every  subject  and  amid  our  rejoicing  we  should  not  forget- how 
much  we  owe  to  Him  who  has  been  so  merciful  and  kind  to  us.  We 
should  now  make  resolutions  to  please  Him,  not  only  by  our  words 
and  acts,  but  also  by.  our  thoughts.  We  should  thank  Him  night 
and  morning  for  His  favors  and  ask  Him  to  help  us  so  to  live  as  to 
win  His  approbation  in  every  way. 


Dr.  Grier,  President  of  Erskine  College,  who  is  so  well  known  all 
over  our  state  as  an  orator,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  at  Converse 
College  on  the  subject  of  "Logic."    We  were  deprived  of  the  pleas 
ure  of  hearing  the  lecture,  but  have  heard  it  complimented  very 
highly. 
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The  following  Alumni  have  visited  the  College  since  our  lastissiie: 
Revs.  J.  Vlarion  Rodgers,  and  A!,  B.  Earl  and  Messrs  M.  H.  Daniel, 
'  M.  M.  Lander,  Jones  Fuller  and  Giles  L.,  Wilson. 

Rev.  S.  P.  H.  Elwell  visited  the  college  a  few  mornings  since  and 
conducted  our  morning  services  after  which  he  made  a  short  address 
to  the  studeiits.  Mr.  Elwell  has  placed  in  our  midst  a  son  whom  he 
wishes  to  educate.  We  welcome  him  in  our  midst  and  trust  that 
'  his  father  may  never  regret  the  day  on  which  he  placed  his  son  in 
Woflord  College.  ' 


Pev.  T.  G  Herbert,  who  has  served  the  Spartanburg  District  so 
faithfully  as  Presiding  Elder  for  the  past  four  years,  visited  the  col- 
lege community  before  leaving  for  his  new  field  of  laboir.  He  con- 
ducted the  morning  services  and  made  quite  an  impressive  talk  on 
"The  use  of  money  in  College."  Mr.  Herbert  has  made  quite  a  large 
number  of  friends  among  the  students  during  his  sojourn  here  and 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  we  parted  with  him.  ^  He  always  met 
the  students  with  a  kind  word,  a  smiling  countenance  and  a  warm 
shake  of  the  hand.  We  know  that  we  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
entire  college  community  in  saying  that  we  wish  him  the  greatest 
success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  ' 


Rev.  J.-M.  Boyd,  the  new  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Spartanburg 
district,  arrived  in  the  town  at  the  appointed  time  and  was  met  at 
the  depot  by,  a  host  of  friends.  We  welcome  him  in  our  midst  and 
trust  that  his  stay  among  us  may  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
We  trust  that  he  will  pay  us  an  occasional  visit. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Messrs  Wells  and  Muckenfuss  of  the 
Sophomore  class  will  not  return  this  session,  but  will  instead  prose- 
cute their  studies  at  the  Charleston  College.  These  young  men 
were  good,  earnest,  thorough  students  and  we  are  sorry,  indeed,  to 
part  with  them.  We  wish  them  much  happiness  and  trust  that 
they  may  meet  with  the  same  success  in  Charleston  College  as  they 
met  with  here. 


Prof.  S.  R.  Pritchard  has  been  very  kind  to  those  students  who 
entered  the  Freshman  class  last  October,  fie  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  in  mathematics  by  giving  them 
afternoon  recitations.  The  Algebra  portion  of  this  class  have  ^hown 
an  api)reciation  of  his  kindness  by  presenting  him  with  Dickens' 
complete  works. 

Mr.  Craighead  of  the  Sophomore  class  was  the  Isist  monthly  ora- 
tor of  th'i  Preston  Soci(?ty  and  delivered  5in  excellent  address  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Two  Gracchi."    He  handled  his  subject  well  and 
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showed  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Roman  His- 
tory. 


The  boarders  of  Wi^htman  Hall  received  quite  a  treat  a  few  even- 
ings ago  at  the  hands  of  James,  the  cook,  in  the  shaj^e  of  an  "oyster 
supper."  Judging  from  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  the  boys  ate  we  would  say  that  they  were  not 
-accustomed  to  eating  the  "Bivalvular  moUusk."  Several  partook 
too  freely  and  were  unable  to  attend  the  recitations  of  the  following 
day.  James  has  been  our  cook  for  several  years  and  has  given  en- 
tire satisfaction,  and  a  better  cook  cannot  be  found  in  upper  Carolina. 
Thanks  for  the  oysters,  James:  hope  you  will  treat  us  again  in  the 
near  future. 


Emancipation  Day  was  observed  on  New  Year's  day  by  the  colored 
people  of  Spartanburg.  The  colored  band  serenaded  both  the 
AUimni  and  Wightman  Hall.  The  music  was  good  and  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  students. 


On  our  return  to  college  Dec,  30,1890,  quite  a  large  number  of 
students  met  up  at  the  Mansion  House  in  Greenville,  S.  0.  As  you 
may  well  imagine  it  was  quite  a  lively  crowd.  After  eating  supper 
and  exchanging  Christmas  experiences,  two  of  our  number  l6ft  and 
started  down  street,  but  did  not  proceed  very  far  before  one  of  them 
met  with  quite  a  shock.  They  were  walking  leisurely  along,  con- 
versing about  the  electric  lights  when  one  of  them  suddenly  fell 
into  a  hole  about  twelve  feet  in  depth.  His  body  escaped  injury 
but  his  Sunday  suit  was  "terribly  soiled."  After  recovering  from  his 
shock,  his  first  question  was  "where  is  my  hat?"  We  are  glad  that 
our  friend  received  no  injury,  but  would  advise  him  not  to  hold  his 
head  too  high  hereafter  while  his  feet  are  on  the  ground. 

The  editor  of  this  department  resigned  his  position  on  the  edito- 
rial staffon  account  of  his  eyes.  He  has  made  us  a  good  editor  and 
we  were  sorry  to  see  him  resign.  We  have  been  elected  to  fill  his 
place  and  it  is  with  some  fear  ana  hesitation  that  we  accept  the  po- 
sition; for  we  do  not  really  feel  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  an  editor.  But  since  this  honor  has  been  thrust  upon 
us  by  the  Preston  Society  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  this 
department  of  the  Journal  a  success.  We  respectfully  solicit  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  our  friends  in  the  discharge  of  our  daty. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  L.,  of  the  Freshman  class 
will  not  return  this  session. 

During  the  holidays  Prof.  DuPre  visited  the  "City  by  the  Sea;" 
Prof.  Pritchard  visited  his  father  in  Colleton  County;  Prof.  Snyder 
spent  his  time  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  while  Prof.  Kilgo  occupied  his 
leisure  moments  as  Nimrod  of  old. 
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The  students  who  remained  in  Spartanburg  during  Christmas 
week  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  "sociable"  at  Converse  I'ol- 
lege,  which,  they  say  was  an  excellent  affair  and  greatly  enjoyed- by 
all. 

W.  T.  McLeod  of  the  Sophomore  Class  and  Paul  Kily  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  will  net  return  to  college  this  session.  These  young  men 
were  good  students  and  we  part  with  them  reluctantly.  We  wish 
them  much  success  in  what  pursuit  soever  they  may  engage.  vSev- 
eral  new  students  have  come  in  since  Christmas  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  till  the  place  of  all  those  who  have  not  returned. 

Prof  W.  P.  Few,  spent  his  holidays  in  the  "City  of  Rocks. 

The  two  Literary  Societies  on  the  whole  have  done  good  work 
this  session.  All  of  the  new  men  seem  to  take  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  society  work.  This  is  right.  There  is  no  part  of  a  college 
course  that  is  more  important  than  the  Literary  Society.  In  them 
we  are  taught  to  perform  every  duty  well  and  punctually;  here  we 
are  trained  "to  think  on  our  feet"  and  drilled  in  extemporaneous 
speaking.  Of  course  to  some  these  duties  are  irksome;  we  often 
hear  the  students  complaining  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Society.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  We  should 
perform  every  duty  that  the  Society  places  upon  us  willingly  and 
gladly.  It  is  true  that,  at  times,  the  labor  may  appear  to  be  burden- 
some; but  we  should  remember  that  "There  is  no  excellence  without 
labor."  It  is  by  labor  alone  that  we  can  obtain  desired  meed.  If 
we  carefully  study  the  biographies  of  those  men,  whose  names  shine 
so  resplendently  upon  the  scroll  of  fame,  we  shall  tind  in  every  in- 
stance, it  took  arduous  toil  for  them  to  obtain  a  position  among  the 
geniuses  of  earth.  They  looked  upon  life  as  a  i)attlefield,  upon 
which  many  victories  might  be  achieved,  many  laurels  won,  and 
many  honors  gained.  By  the  history  of  their  predecessors  they  were 
convinced  that  true  and  lasting  excellence  was  not  a  concomitant  of 
idleness  and  sloth;  that  it  was  to  be  purchased  only  by  labor.  All  of 
us  would  gladly  have  our  names  written  in  the  catalogue  of  honor, 
if  it  did  not  require  so  much  toil  to  obtain  a  position  there:  out  hard 
labor  is  so  disagreeable  and  sweet  idleness  is  so  delightful  that  most 
of  us  are  coiitentto  move  in  worn  and  well  beaten  tracks. 

"We  are  not  worthy  of  the  honey-comb  who  sliun  the  hive,  be- 
cause the  l)ees  have  stings."  Then  let  us  not  complain  of  the  work 
placed  upon  us  by  the  Society,  but  let  us  go  forth  and  perform  every 
duty  imposed  upon  us.    Let  us  shirk  no  duty. 

"If  a  little  labor,  little  are  our  gaitis.  Man's  fortunes  are  accord- 
ing to  his  pains."  Then  since  it  is  by  labor  alone  tliat  we  can  attain 
to  true  and  lasting  greatness,  let  us  never  refuse  to  debate,  to  read 
an  essay,  to  declaim  or  to  do  anything  that  the  Society  in)i)oses  upon 
us,  and  in  the  end  W(^  shall  have  a  Society  of  vvhi(;h  we  shall  be  proud 
und  one  which  will  gladly  own  us  as  its  old  members. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 
W.  A.  Lyon,  G.  Rouquie,       -      -      -  Editors. 


WILL  SOME  lOUNO  HISTORIAN  BO  SOMETHING 
FORDS? 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  our  Southern  schools  at 
present  is  the  class  of  text- books  they  are  compelled  to  use. 
Our  books  are  almost  universally  edited  by  i^'orthern  men  and. 
published,  b)  Northern  houses.  This  is  very  good  for  most 
purposes  and,  since  we  have  done  almost  nothing  for  ourselves 
along  this  line,  our  JSTorthern  brethren  are  not  to  blame. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  we  encounter  is  in  the  study  of 
history,  ^ot  a  history  of  Southern  authorship  can  be  found 
in  onr  common  schools  to  day.  Barnes  and  Swinton  are  most 
commonly  used,  the  former  perhaps  being  just  now  most  pop- 
ular. It  is  a  neat,  well- arranged,  comprehensive  work,  and 
answers  all  purposes  admirably  until  it  begins  the  story  of  the 
Civil  War,  Although  this  sfrife  is  oveji  and  sectional  lines  are 
gradually  being  erased,  it  is  nothing  but  natural  that  our  sym- 
pathies should  lean  toward  the  side  on  which  our  fathers 
fought.  Our  2!^^orthern  historians  are  beginning  to  carry  this 
spirit  just  a  little  further  than  justice  and  truth  can  well  per- 
mit, ^ot  accusing  them  of  telling  anything  like  open  false- 
hood, I  will  simply  say  that  they  have  in  many  cases  suppress- 
ed the  truth,  or  left  it  all  out,  as  best  suited  their  sympathies. 

A  careful  reader  of  Barnes'  History  cannot  fail  noticing  how 
cunningly  matters  are  arranged  so  as  to  depreciate  Confeder- 
ate men  and  principles  and  exalt  that  of  the  Federalists.  In 
relating  Grant's  campaign  in  the  West  he  makes  a  military 
genius  ont  of  him,  and  when  he  does  not  get  the  best  of  the 
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fight  minute  details  are  gone  into  and  the  whole  thing  is  made 
seemingly  clear  that  he  wouldh'a^YQ  whipped  if  he  had  had  half 
a  showing.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  historian 
hardly  ever  dares  to  compare  numbers  nnless  the  Federals 
gain  a  decided  victory.  In  many  cases  where  the  Union  force 
almost  or  quite  doubled  the  Confederate,  it  is  simply  stated 
that  '  the  two  armies  were  almost  equal/'  Equal  in  what  res- 
pect he  does  not  say.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Gen.  Grant 
never  risked  battle  without  having  from  two  to  four  times  as 
many  men  as  his  opponent.  He  then  never  let  Stonewall 
Jackson  get  hold  on  him.  Although  the  Union  forces  were  re- 
peatedly^ driven  in  headlong  flight,  in  very  few  instances  does 
he  say  so.  They  most  always  "retreat  in  good  order."  The 
Confederates  generally  retreat  "in  utter  rout."  At  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  he  simply  puts  the  JSTorthern  soldiers  ''across  the 
Long  Bridge  at  Washington,"  when  we  have  positive  proof 
that  many  of  them  did  not  stop  until  safe  with  their  mammas 
'On  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  kind  historian  turns  off  the  story  of  Jaclcson  in  the  Shen- 
andoah in  one  short  paragraph.  He  tells  of  Freeraont,  Banks 
and  McDowell  being  sent  "to  trax>"  Stonewall,  then  leaves  a 
vague  inq^ression  on  his  reader  that  they  did  not  succeed. — 
Never  a  word  does  he  say  of  how  soundly  Jackson  threshed 
Freemont  at  Cross  Keys.  Freemont  was  simply  "hurled  off," 
and  that  is  all.  Says  he  again:  "Shields  struck  him  at  Port 
Republic  the  next  day,  but  was  driven  back  five  miles,  while 
Jackson  made  good  his  escape  from  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
having  burned  the  bridges  behind  him."  The  truth  in  this 
case  is  that  Jackson  had  crossed  the  river  before  fighting 
Shields,  and  when  they  did  come  togehter  Shields  was  so  near 
ly  annihilated  that  we  hear  very  little  more  of  "Gen. Shields" 
during  the  whole  war.  Although  given  somewhat  to  compli- 
menting Northern  men,  lie  keeps  the  virtues  of  the  other  side 
carefully  out  of  view.  He  even  turns  off  the  death  of  the  grand- 
est of  all  soldiers,  Stonewall  Jackson,  in  a  foot  note  of  four 
short  lines. 

The  atrocities  of  Ben  Butler  in  New  Orleans  are  carefully 
suppressed.  The  appellation  of  "Butler  the  Beast"  would  not 
sound  well  for  the  Federal  cause,  however  well  deserved.  The 
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instances  of  this  kind,  where  the  Confederates  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  historian  far  more  than  from  injuries  the  Yan- 
kees ever  inflicted  on  them,  are  entirely  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  a  short  article  like  this.  Any  one  who  reads  maj'  see 
for  himself. 

Will  the  day  ever  come  when  the  Christianlike  soldiership 
of  Eobert  E.  Lee,  or  the  heroism  of  "StonewalP'  Jackson, 
cease  to  be  related  in  the  Southern  school  room.  The  tendency 
is  certainly  in  that  direction,  and  it  hurts  to  think  about  it. 

Generation  after  generation  will  pass  away;  history  after 
history  wiW  be  written  until  finally  the  chroniclers  will  have 
all  the  brave  men  patriots  and  heroes  in  the  Union  army,  with 
the  fools,  cowards,  scallawags  and  rebels  linked  on  to  the  Con- 
federacy. The  schoolboy  ot  1925  will  probably  read  just  such 
a  thing  in  his  history. 

The  Confederate  soldiers  fought  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right.  I>ro  one  has  ever  dared  class  them  as  a  common  mob. 
In  very  few  instances  were  they  equally  matched  with  their 
foes,  yet  in  a  vast  majority  of  battles  were  they  undeniably 
victorious.  The  object  of  the  JsTortheru  jjress  seems  to  be  to 
depreciate  tlie  Confederates  and  their  cause,  and  teach  the 
young  that  a  patriotic  defense  of  their  own  homes  was  a  vulgar 
instance  of  slave  fighting  his  master. 

In  respect  for  Southern  chivalry,  and  more  especially  for 
our  fallen  heroes,  will  not  some  historian  rise  up  and  furnish 
our  Southern  children  with  an  impartial  story  of  the  Civil  War, 
telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tr 'ith  ! 

J.  Weight  Nash,  ^90. 

CAELYLE  AND  HIS  ''HERO." 

In  treating  of  his  '^hero,-"  Carlyle  does  not  give  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  his  life,  but  seizes  on  some  prominent 
point  of  the  heroes  character  and  from  that  gives  such  a  lecture 
as  is  not  heard  every  day.  These  lectures  might  almost  be 
called  sermons,  if  their  texts  were  only  taken  from  Scripture. 
Some  one  has  very  appropriately  called  Carlyle  the  "Censor 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'-'  When  he  sees  an  evil,  either  in 
king  or  peasant,  he  has  no  scruples  in  speaking  out  about  it. 

Carlyle  is  somewhat  pessimistic.   He  likes  to  "ride  with  his 
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face  towards  the  crupper"  and  talk  about  "the  good  old  days 
of  yore"  when  ' 'reverence  for  great  men"  was  not  ''all  crip- 
pled, blind,  paralytic." 

He  brings  out  well  the  hero-side  of  his  character — admits 
that  they  have  faults,  but  says  little  about  them,  and  even 
views  his  hero  with  a  somewhat  partial  eye.  For  instance,  he 
represents  Mohammed  in  a  very  favorable  light  indeed.  Yet 
he  speaks  his  opinions  in  a  clear  cut,  impressive  way, — there 
is  no  middle  ground, — and  he  cares  little  whether  you  agree 
with  him  or  not. 

The  "Censor^^  admires  the  rustic,  giant-like,  plain,  rough, 
"untamed"  ^Torse  Gods,  and  prefers  their  ruggedness  to  the 
"light  gracefulness"  of  the  Grecian  gods.  He  likes  the  rough 
nugget  of  pure  gold  better  than  the  delicately  wrought  golden 
jewel,  if  it  be  alloyed  with  silver  or  brass. 

Carlyle  considers  this  world  "after  all  but  a  show."  He  has 
no  patience  with  formality,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  natural. 
Sincerity  is  at  the  very  root  of  every  hero,  and  falsehood  "our 
one  enemy  in  this  world.  Odin  will  do  for  a  god  in  the  "early 
childhood  of  nations,"  but  as  soon  as  people  begin  in  the  least 
to  think  him  false,  that  moment  their  worship  becomes  idol- 
atry. Mohammed,  "deep-hearted  son  of  the  wilderness'"  seems 
to  be  a  thinker,  an  original  man,  a  true  man;  hence,  people  give 
ear  to  him.  He  is  of  the  same  metal  as  Odin,  but  not  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  Carlyle  says  it  is  thus  with  all  great  men. 
Let  originality,  sincerity,  deep-heartedness  be  given  and  a 
great  man  will  follow,  whether  he  be  priest,  prophet,  divinity, 
poet,  or  king.  Given  gold,  true  value  will  follow,  whether  it 
be  in  jewel,  coin  or  plate.  "Sincerity'^  is  Carlyle' s  definition 
of  a  great  man.  The  man  who  speaks  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  becomes  i'a  part  of  [nature]  herself.'^  A  man  spitting 
forth  his  wrath  is  grand  in  Carlyle' s  estimation;  for  he  is 
speaking  from  his  heart.  Carlyle  would  be  the  last  man  to 
revolt  against  his  ruler,  king,  if  that  king  be  a  generous  one; 
but  he  is  willing  to  lead  a  French  revolution  against  sham, 
falsehood,  laziness,  insincerity.  Men  began  to  be  false,  lience 
the  Eeformation.  He  says,  when  things  cease  to  be  real,  men 
begin  to  doubt  and  examine,  and  if  truth  cannot  be  established 
by  gradual  reformation,  it  will  come  "clad  in  hell-fire."  Pro- 
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testantism  is  a  ^  ^revolt  against  false  sovereigns  ^  ^  * 
for  true  sovereigns."  The  French  revolution  is  the  world  for- 
saking sham  and  returning  to  reality. 

He  regards  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  history  of  great 
men.  The  army  can  accomplish  nothing  without  a  leader,  he 
says,  but  the  leader  can  do  something  without  an  army.  He 
talks  lightly  of  ballot  boxes  and  such  like,  but  relies  on  the 
king,  a  "canning  man,  able  man,"  who  needs  no  crown  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  men,  but  takes  the  lead  naturally; 
and  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  to  obey  him. 

The  ^'Censor^s"  writings  are  more  remarkable  for  their  com- 
mon sense,  strength  and  vigor  than  for  flowery,  graceful  lan- 
guage. Where  he  does  employ  a  figure  of  speech,  it  presents 
the  author^s  meaning  forcibly.  Indeed,  his  very  figures  of 
speech  often  have  an  idea  of  greatness,  vastness,  immensity 
about  them;  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  clouds  being  ''born 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  upper  immensity;"  he  calls  Mohammed 
a  ^ 'rough  self  helping  son  of  the  wilderness;' '  the  ''great  em- 
pire of  silence"  is  a  favorite  expression  of  Carlyle's.  By  the 
way,  he  thinks,  Mohammed  never  spoke  unless  he  threw  "light 
on  the  matter."  "This  is  the  only  sort  of  speech  worth  speak- 
ing." He  uses  some  striking  epithets  and  a  good  many  com- 
pound words:  for  instance,  histories  are  "distilled  newspa- 
pers," an  old  man's  eyes  are  "life- worn;"  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  "fire-eyed  rage;"  "human  Eeynard." 

Thomas  Oarlyle  was  born  1795.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  paid  special  attention  to 
mathematics,  and  injured  his  health  by  hard  study.  He  taught 
school  for  several  years  after  leaving  college. 

In  1826,  the  "Censor"  married  Miss  Jane  Welsh.  He  was 
rather  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  and  did 
not  realize  what  a  blessing  she  was  to  him  until  after  her 
death. 

For  some  time  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  writings 
printed,  for  they  were  often  at  variance  with  public  opinion. 
Some  of  Carlyle's  friends  tried  to  get  him  to  write  more  popu- 
lar articles,  but  he  would  write  his  own  way  or  not  all,  and  he 
kept  on  writing  until  the  world  was  glad  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing. Perhaps  his  greatest  work  is  his  history  of  the  French 
revolution.  G,  S.  G. 
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THOMAS   BE  QUINCEY. 

The  father  ol  Thomas  DeQuincey  was  a  merchant  of  mnch 
ability  and  some  property.  The  family  had  a  decided  intel; 
lectual  stamp,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  with  unusual  strength 
upon  Thomas  and  his  sister  Elizabeth.  Their  quiet  country 
home,  secluded  in  a  wilderness  of  verdant  nature,  was  the  one 
charming  spot  to  this  entire  family.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  the  year  1785,  and  in  his  seventh  year  his  father 
died,  leaving  as  the  gains  of  his  mercantile  operations  the  snug 
little  sum  of  £30,000,  This  was  to  support  a  widow  and  seven 
children. 

Thomas  was  a  precocious  child,  giving  long  years  afterwards 
with  a  minuteness  striking  and  accurate  many  of  those  heart- 
rending occurrences  which  exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  his 
life.  He  could  speak  Latin  at  eleven  and  write  Greek  verses 
at  fifteen.  These  are  neither  overdrawn  nor  unfair  examples 
of  his  amazing  intellectual  progress.  His  pocket  money  was 
spent  at  the  book  store.  His  allowance,  in  time,  failing  to  sa- 
tiate his  ayidity  for  books,  he  opened  a  small  account  which, 
he  tells  us,  was  afterwards  a  source  of  much  torment.  An  in- 
.  teresting  and  noticeable  feature  of  his  early  life  is  the  uncon- 
querable determination  with  which  he  set  about  his  escape  from 
his  last  school  master. 

Little  did  he  foresee  the  sore  struggle  soon  to  burden  hini. 
His  wanderings  and  his  final  career  in  London  savor  more  of 
fiction  than  that  of  any  literary  man  of  uncommon  renown  ex- 
cept perhaps  Goldsmith.  His  struggles  and  his  sufferings,  now 
begun,  continued  incessantly  to  pursue  him.  What  wonder 
that  one  so  burdened  with  many  of  the  darkest  trials  to  which 
humanity  is  subject  could  have  acquired  so  much  effective 
work.  It  is  true  that  very  little  hard  continuous  work  was 
done  by  him  as  by  Macaulay  on  his  "English  History,^'  or  Car- 
lyle  on  his  "Frederick  the  Great,"  but  yet  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  his  philosophical  and  critical  essays  are  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  carefully  thought  out  productions  now 
spread  as  diet  before  the  hungering  English  scholar. 

William  Minto  says:  "All  that  met  him  seem  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  measured,  silvery,  yet  somewhat  hollow  and 
unearthly  tones  of  his  voice,  the  more  impressing  that  the  flow 
of  his  talk  was  unhesitating  and  unbroken.'' 
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The  style  in  which  he  wrote  has  a  reputation  as  peculiarly 
its  own  as  has  the  writer.  All  enjoy  it,  love  to  feel  themselves 
swayed  by  it  as  the  strong  wind  sways  the  reed.  There  is  a 
harmony  and  a  melody  in  every  sentence  that  is  musically 
pleasant  to  the  reader.  His  sentences  are  long  and  involved, 
but  never  seem  studied.  There  is  about  them  a  spontaniety 
so  charming  and  contagious  that  you  are  taken  in  an  imaginary 
flight  to  some  Utopian  land,  where  you  stand  before  gashing 
fountains  and  drink  the  waters  of  the  pure  and  beautiful. 

His  ' 'Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater"  should  instil 
honor  into  all  who  read  it;  yet  it  is  said  that  many  young  men 
ate  opium  to  satisfy  their  own  curiosity  by  personal  experience 
as  to  whether  DeQuincey  was  truthful .  Many  became  confirmed 
opium  eaters  so  that  they  might  enjoy  those  pleasures  he  so  elo- 
quently described.  Perhaps  this  was  the  author's  only  mis- 
take— painting  the  pleasures  in  colors  so  attractive  and  mag- 
nificent. Despite  this  mistake  this  volume,  for  its  uniqueness 
in  literature,  its  philosophic  interpretations  of  childhood's  feel- 
ings, its  charm  of  diction  and  beauty  of  expression,  its  numer- 
ous evidences  of  a  marvelous  memory  and  the  native  eloquence 
of  the  writer,  shines  forth  in  the  literary  firmament  with  pow- 
erful brilliancy. 

DeQuincey  preaches  the  doctrine  of  solitude  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  Carlyle  does  silence.  He  looks  upon  it  as  the 
great  foundation  for  master  thinking.  In  early  life  he  was  fond 
of  solitary  walks  and  often  would  sit  by  the  hours  on  his  way 
from  school  to  think  of  numerous  problems  and  to  dream  of 
the  future."  When  he  became  so  enslaved  to  opium  he  would 
sit  for  hours  lost  in  a  pleasing  reverie  that  he  could  wish  would 
never  end.  •  This  may  be,  in  part,  a  reason  for  his  imaginative 
flights;  also  for  his  easy  and  flowing  style.  H.  F.  J. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEYEN  GABLES. 

In  this  age  of  literary  prostitution,  when  the  realistic  novel 
rules  supreme,  and  nothing  is  popular  unless  it  be  sensational 
in  the  extreme,  it  is,  indeed,  a  true  pleasure  to  read  such  a 
book  as  this.  It  fulfills  the  true  end  of  romance  which  is,  not 
to  enter  into  dreary  and  monotonous  discussions  of  threadbare 
political,  social  and  religious  questions,  but  bearing  us  away 
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on  the  wings  of  fancy  into  an  imaginary  land^  to  make  us  for- 
get this  world  and  its  common-place  realities,  and  dwell,  for  a 
season,  in  the  realm  of  ideality.  It  acts  as  a  soothing  anodyne 
and  when  through  reading,  one  wakes  up  as  from  a  pleasant 
dream. 

The  greatest  excellence  of  this  book  is  its  fidelity  to  nature; 
its  greatest  charm  its  simplicity.  In  it  are  '  ^no  fabulous  woes 
or  joys;  no  hollow,  fantastic  sentimentalities;  no  wire  drawn 
refinings,  either  of  thought  or  feeling:"  Hawthorn's  charac- 
ters deport  themselves  like  human  beings,  their  pleasures  and 
sorrows,  their  thoughts  and  words,  are  all  natural.  Hepzibali 
Pyncheon  is  not  strangely  unlike  the  generality  of  old  maids, 
nor  is  Phoebe  materially  different  from  ordinary  young  ladies. 
Clifford  Pyncheon  has  the  eccentricities  naturally  attending  a 
person  whose  mental  faculties  are  impaired,  and  Mr.  Holgrove 
is  like  most  young  men  of  his  age. 

Poor  old  Hepzibah,  one  would  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  her, 
were  she  not  so  pitiable.  Her  struggle  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  respectability  and  her  aversion  to  "opening  shop,"  are 
ludicrous  yet  sorrowful.  She  was  a  lady  born  and  the  mere 
thought  of  supporting  herself  by  "trade"  was  repulsive  almost 
beyond  expression;  but  when  stern  necessity  demanded  it,  she 
heroically  underwent  the  ordeal,  though  suffering  many  an- 
noyances, offsets  and  disappointments.  The  contest  between 
her  hereditary  aversion  to  such  a  means  of  livelihood  and  the 
necessity  for  such  was,  at  times,  pathetic  to  a  degree  almost 
touching  sublimity. 

She  lived  in  the  past  alone,  and  loved  to  recall  in  phantasy 
the  former  glories  of  the  old  Pyncheon  race,  when  wealth  and 
luxury  held  high  revel  in  the  old  house,  and  to  be  a  Pyncheon 
was  something  more  than  now.  Her  thoughts  tenderly  clus- 
tered about  the  sweet  memories  ol  the  past,  when  childish  feet 
pattered  along  the  now  dilapidated  stairway,  and  childish 
laughter  filled  like  music  the  now  dust  covered  halls.  The  pres- 
ent was  rendered  endurable  only  by  the  hope  that  in  the  future 
Clifford,  the  long  lost  brother,  would  come,  and  all  would  be 
well.  And  when  he  did  come,  all  the  pent-up  tenderness  of 
the  old  maid's  nature  seemed  to  gush  forth  in  joyous  gratitude, 
Dut  conceive  of  her  sorrow  and  disappointment  at  seeing  the 
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brother  she  loved  almost  to  idolatry,  show  a  peevish  dislike 
to  her  presence  and  kindly  offices.  This  was  almost  too  much 
for  poor  Hepzibah  to  bear,  but  with  that  fortitude  and  endu- 
rance born  of  love,  she  gracefully  gave  way.  to  Phoebe,  though 
her  lonely  heart  was  yearning  for  his  affection,  and  her  willing 
hands  could  scarce  remain  idle  while  another  ministered  to  the 
childish  wants  of  Cliftbrd,  her  ideal  of  all  that  w^as  noble  and 
good. 

This  old  lady,  apparently  so  sour  and  i)eevish,  was  at  heart 
tender  and  loving.  She  possessed  some  noble  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  there  was  in  her  bosom  a  fount  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy which  seldom  emitted  a  stream,  but  when  it  did  it  was 
pure  as  crystal  and  unpolluted  by  any  selfish  motive.  She  was 
the  relic  of  a  bygone  age  and  could  not  adapt  herself  to  new 
conditions  nor  fall  in  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Thereby 
she  was  misjudged,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  asperity  she 
little  merited. 

Sweet  little  Phoebe  Pyncheon,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sun- 
shine on  a  cold,  cloudy  day,  filling  all  nature  with  joy  and 
gladness,  she  came  into  Hepzibah^s  sad,  lonely  life,  and  by  the 
loveliness  of  her  disposition  and  strong,  womanly  good  sense, 
dispelled  many  of  the  doubts,  fears  and  pseudo  anxieties  which 
permeated  every  fibre  of  the  old  maid's  being.  Her  advent 
worked  a  new  era  in  Hepzibah' s  life,  and  her  cheering  presence 
broke  in  upon  the  gloomy  solitude  amid  which  she  had  so  long 
dwelt,  and  kept  her  from  brooding  over  her  past  wrongs  and 
present  chimerical  woes.  Phoebe  was  a  true,  sensible  girl;  on 
arriving  at  the  old  maid's^  she  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  seeing  Hepzibah' s  almost  pitiable  helplessness  and  unfit- 
ness for  managing,  she  at  once  took  charge  of  everything,  and 
ere  long  had  completely  metamorphosed  her  manner  of  living 
as  well  as  the  inward  appearance  of  the  sombre  old  house. — 
With  that  touch  of  neatness  and  comfort,  and  subtle  influence 
peculiarly  womanly,  she  made  the  old  Pyncheon  mansion  home- 
like, and  eased  many  a  pang  of  poor  Hepzibah' s  wounded  soul. 
The  patience  and  self-denial  she  practiced  in  caring  for  and 
attending  the  wants  of  Clifford,  shows  up  in  bold  relief  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  Phoebe's  character.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
labor  of  love  and  mercy.  To  a  glad,  buoyant  spirit  like  Phoebe's 
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to  be  confined  in  that  dismal  old  pile  with  no  companions  save 
those  two  relics  of  antiquity,  must  have  been  truly  hard  to 
bear;  but  it  had  its  reflex  on  her  character,  and,  as  was  said,  of 
the  fair  Evangeline,  her  patieuu  endurance  and  meek  submis- 
sion to  duty,,' ^purified,  strengthed,  perfected  and  rendered  her 
more  worthy  of  heaven/'  G.  E. 


EDITORIAL  AND  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Henry  F.  Jennings,  Editor. 

The  influence  upon  the  future  exerted  by  a  student's  col- 
lege course  can  be  judged  best,  perhaps,  by  the  manner  in 
which  spare  inoments  are  spent.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  find  a  true  student  uselessly  and  recklessly  wasting 
those  moments  which,  being  occasional  intermissions  between 
the  demands  of  duty,  are  so  precious.  Some  diligently  employ 
them  but  so  unwisely  that  they  gain  nothing. 

No  better  way  than  to  spend  them  in  outside  reading  pre- 
sents itself  But  even  here  unwisdom  makes  waste.  During 
the  first  two  years  at  college  reading  should  be  of  an  historical 
and  biograj)hical  nature.  This  is  a  necessity  increasing  in  pro- 
portion as  history  becomes  more  and  more  the  foundation  for 
the  sciences.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  study  those  changes 
in  a  nation  which  have  figured  prominently  in  forming  the  na- 
tional character,  unless  the  history  of  the  periods  in  which 
those  changes  were  wrought  is  thoroughly  known ,  Who  can 
enjoy  Carlyle's  philosophy  of  the  French  revolution  without  a 
knowledge  of  French  history  ?  As  religion  and  science  are 
harmonized,  theology  will  deal  more  in  what  we  now  call  sec- 
ular history  because  it  will  find  more  of  sacredness  and  less  of 
I)rofanity  in  all  history.  Thus  it  is  important  to  read  and 
study  history,  laying  a  broad  and  endurable  foundation  to  sup- 
port the  principles  and  theories  of  advanced  education.  A 
young  student  reading  Butler,  Paley  or  Darwin  suffers  directly 
from  two  mistakes:  waste  of  time  and  a  created  distaste  for 
literature. 

Be  not  in  a  hurry  to  read  those  books  which  are  problems  to 
far  more  cultivated  minds,  but  first  gather  knowledge  throwing 
light  upon  them. 
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The  two  societies  have  enacted  laws  requiring  from  each 
member  a  Journal  fee.  This  wise  provision  was  timely  as 
it  insures  the  continuation  of  the  Journal,  and  will  place  it 
next  year  upon  a  sounder  footing  than  it  has  enjoyed  since  its 
establishment.  It  is  but  a  duty  of  each  student  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  Journal,  and  we  ex- 
pect in  the  future  a  livelier  interest  among  them. 

The  game  of  foot  ball  played  between  Wofford  and  Furman 
in  Spartanburg,  January  24th,  resulted  in  our  defeat.  Consid- 
ering the  time  our  team  was  practicing  we  have  no  right  to 
censure  them  for  the  defeat;  on  the  other  hand  they  deserve 
praise  for  their  playing.  Furman  has  won  and  deserves  our 
congratulations.  Her  team  is  a  good  one  and  knows  how  to 
play  foot  ball.  The  game  was  played  in  a  hard  rain  and  plenty 
of  mud.  It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  to  meet  Furman  again 
this  year. 

The  international  copj^right  bill  which  recently  passed  the 
lawer  house  of  Congress  is  and  should  be  the  centre  of  great 
interest.  The  government  makes^  no  provision  whatever  for- 
bidding the  cheap  and  common  literature  of  other  countries  to 
be  imported.  The  consequence  is  that  a  stream  of  foreign  lit- 
erature pours  in  perverting  the  national  taste  and  character. 
In  self-defence,  America  is  forced  to  foster  a  tribe  of  second- 
class  authors.  Literary  men  and  colleges  should  enter  a  strong 
and  undaunted  plea  for  a  law  prohibiting  a  custom  which  so 
vitally  affects  the  literature  of  our  country.  The  infant  litera- 
ture of  America  needs  the  strengthening  arm  of  governmental 
protection. 


We  quote  the  following  from  the  Southern  University 
Monthlj^:  "Professor  McCartha  seems  to  be  a  man  of  broad 
mind,  quick  perception,  keen  intellect  and  sound  judgment. 
His  lectures  show  deep  research  and  careful  preparation.  The 
Board  of  Trust  are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  a  man  of 
such  calibre  with  which  to  complete  the  faculty  roU.^'  Prof. 
McCartha  is  an  alumnus  of  Wofford,  class  of '61.  The  above 
comment  is  made  in  connection  with  a  statement  that  Prof. 
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McCartha  will  soon  be^in  a  series  .of  lectures  on  the  ''Unity  of 
History." 

The  January  number  of  the  Inter- Collegian  contains  an  un- 
usually able  article  from  the  missionary  fields  of  India.  It  is 
from  L.  D.  Wishard,  whose  great  success  in  Asia  and  Japan  in 
particular  has  been  a  source  of  so  much  gratification  to  the  Y. 
M.  0.  A.  of  America. 

The  Eoanoke  Collegian,  a  new  exchange  upon  our  table, 
among  many  articles  of  singular  merit,  contains  one  on  ''Essen- 
tial Qualifications  of  a  Student.'-'  Eight  prominent  points  are 
emphasized,  among  them  punctuality,  accuracy  and  content- 
ment. 

The  first  article  in  the  Trinity  Archive  is  the  speech  of  Gov- 
ernor Jarvis  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege at  Durham.  Speaking  of  the  architect  and  the  artisan,  he 
said,  "they  baild  lifeless  houses,"  and  continues:  "I^ot  so  with 
men  who  are  to  occupy  these  buildings  as  professors  and  in- 
structors. It  will  be  theirs  to  deal  with  the  mind— to  make 
character.  From  country  and  city,  from  village  and  hamlet, 
from  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  will  come  youth  in  its  various 
types  to  be  instructed  and  led  into  the  paths  of  useful  man- 
hood. The  indolent  must  be  stimulated,  the  ignorant  taught/ 
the  aimless  inspired,  the  thoughtless  directed,  the  reckless  re- 
strained and  the  ambitious  guided.  How  difficult  the  task  ! 
How  precious  the  results  !  See  these  untutored  youths  grow 
under  the  tutelage  of  their  Christian  instructor  into  the  trained 
thinker,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  useful  citizen,  the  Christian  gen  - 
tleman." 

"DoM  Pedro,  the  last  emperor  of  Brazil  is  now  at  Versailles 
where  he  is  studying  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit,  and  translating 
Arabian  Nights  into  Portuguese."— J/o;. 


The  late  Daniel  B.  Fayesweather,  of  New  York  City,  be- 
queathed $2,100,000  to  twenty  different  colleges.  Yale  heads 
the  list,  receiving  $300,000.  The  University  of  Virginia  re- 
ceived $100,000. 


■V 
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Professor  Leyerett  M,  Loomis,  of  Chester,  after  a  care- 
ful and  long  series  of  observations  on  the  birds  in  his  vi- 
cinity, published  an  interesting  review  of  them.  He  has 
written  many  papers  relating  to  South  Carolina  birds.  His 
papers  are  scattered  through  scientific  journals  for  a  dozen 
years.  An  extended  bibliography  of  the  subject,  soon  to  ap- 
pear, will  cite  them  all.  These  contributions  to  natural  science 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  historian.  Would  that 
some  such  earnest  man  as  Professor  Loomis  could  be  found  in 
every  community.  His  territory  included  a  radius  around 
Chester  of  about  five  miles,  where  he  found  ''exclusive  of  the 
English  sparrows  two  hundred  and  two  species  and  sub-spe- 
cies."   He  says: 

'  'At  the  close  of  fourteen  years,  during  which  I  have  been  able 
to  devote  much  time  to  field  study,  I  realize  the  verity  of  what 
Gilbert  White  long  ago  said,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  ob- 
servation at  Selborne — 'new  occurrences  still  arise  as  long  as 
inquiries  are  kept  alive.'  " 

ALUMNI  DEiPARTMENT. 
A.  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  Editor. 

A  FINANCIAL  SCHEME  FOR  WOFFORD  COLLEGE. 
By  Eey.  W.  L.  Wait. 

The  scheme  is  this:  establish  a  bank,  either  State  or  national, 
as  our  financial  wiseheads  may  think  best,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  or  more,  and  place  the  management  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  some  wise  and  progressive  layman  as  its  president.  We 
have  such  already  graduated  from  the  college,  among  whom  I 
might  name  George  Cofield,  John  B.  Cleveland,  Lewis  Cannon 
and  a  number  of  others.  Then  let  the  books  be  opened  for 
stock  subscriptions  on  this  basis:  that  the  stockholders  are  to 
receive  an  annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  upon  their  stock,  un- 
less the  actual  net  earnings  are  less  than  that,  (which  would 
scarcely  ever  be  the  case],  and  that  all  the  surplus  and  net 
earnings  over  and  above  that  dividend  shall  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  college.  Another  feature  might  be  added  as  a  vol- 
untary act  of  the  stockholder:  that  at  his  death  his  stock,  in- 
stead of  descending  to  his  heirs  or  legatees  or  creditors,  shall 
revert  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college.    Where  a  stock- 
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holder  could  be  found  to  take  stock  on  this  basis,  it  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  original  subscription,  to  guard  against  dif- 
ficulties or  entanglements  in  the  event  ot  his  afterwards  becom- 
ing financially  involved,  so  that  his  creditors  could  not  touch 
the  stock,  but  only  the  dividends  during  his  lifetime.  I  would 
not  insist  on  such  a  provision  as  this  in  every  case,  however, 
as  that  might  make  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stock  at  once  to  successfully  start  the  bank;  but  I  do  believe 
that  perhaps  the  ma^Jority  of  the  stock  would  be  easily  obtained 
on  that  basis,  and  that  would  add  a  large  amount  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  within  a  generation.  Not  a  few  men  would  be  will- 
ing to  leave  a  thousand  dollars  or  so  to  the  institution  at  their 
death  who  would  not  feel  justified  in  giving  that  amount  as  a 
gift  at  the  present  time. 

(rood  banks  are  now  paying  dividends  to  their  stockholders 
ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  annually,  besides  laying 
up  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  surplus.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  bank  as  the  one  suggested  might  not  safely  pay 
the  4  per  cent,  towards  the  annual  support  of  the  college,  be- 
sides accumulating  a  surplus  which  would  ultimately  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  fact  that  it  was  essentially 
a  Methodist  affair  would  be  an  inducement  for  our  people  to 
make  deposits  in  it,  thus  swelling  the  sum  of  money  that  could 
be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  bank.  All  Conference  collec- 
tions might  be  deposited  there,  and  instead  of  preachers  being 
encumbered  with  so  much  unhandy  change  about  Conference 
times,  they  could  make  settlements  with  the  various  boards  by 
checks  on  this  bank. 

[We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  alumni  are  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  college.  The  article  above  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  college  authorities,  and  we  publish  it  hoping  that 
it  will  be  well  considered. — Editor.] 

The  College  is  grieved  to  notice  the  death  of  Mrs.  Adela  B* 
Baer,  wife  of  Dr,  H.  Baer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Dr.  Baer  grad- 
uated at  Wofibrd  in  the  class  of '58,  and  was  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  the  College  as  a  teacher.  His  zeal  in  behalf  of  his 
alma  mater  has  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  not  only  the  ofiicers, 
of  whom  he  is  one,  but  of  many  students,  all  of  whom,  we  feel 
sure,  sympathize  with  him  in  so  great  a  bereavement. 
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'84 — Dr.  Lewis  J.  Blake  has  recently  been  appointed  assist- 
ant physician  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Kew  Jersey . 


'76 — Geo.  E.  Prince,  class  '76,  A.  M.  '79,  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Prince  &  Tribble,  of  Anderson,  S.  C. 


^61 — Col.  E.  W.  Simpson,  of  the  Anderson  bar,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Olemson  College. 


E.  S.  Hill  is  manager  of  the  Farmer's  Alliance  store,  of  An- 
derson, and  is  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  trade. 


'70 — S.  1^".  Holland,  M.  D.,  is  practicing  his  profession  in 
Anderson,  S.  0. 


^90 — Jones  Fuller  has  been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Wof- 
fordJFitting  School,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work. 

'92 — A.  Q.  Eice,  who  was  forced  to  leave  College  a  few 
months  ago  on  account  of  ill  health,  is  farming  near  Coronaca, 
Abbeville  County.  We  hope  he  may  return  to  Wofford,  where 
he  has  made  many  friends. 


'75 — H.  G.  Eeed  is  principal  of  a  very  flourishing  female 
school  at  Walhalla,  S.  C. 


'92 — E.  Sluder,  who  left  College  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  taking 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Business  College, 
New  York. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 
J.  L.  Daniel,  Editor. 

FITTING  SCHOOL  LOCALS. 

The  following  student  have  been  elected  as  ofOicers  of  the  Le- 
gare  Society  for  the  coming  term: — D,  L.  Eeid,  president;  C. 
C,  Gambrell,  vice-president;  E.  F.  Keels,  secretary;  Hugh  Mc- 
Kelvey,  critic;  W.  D.  Hamer,  treasurer;  W.  S.  Medlock,  li- 
brarian; J.  Brown,  censor;  F.  H.  Shuler,  monthly  orator;  J. 
T.  Outz,  chaplain. 
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The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Sims  Society :  President, 
W.  S.  Sheltonj  sec'y,  J.  E.  Warlock;  treas.,  J.  H.  Burns;  li- 
brarian, F,  D.  DuEant;  critic,  Gr.  Duncan;  monthly  orator, 
B.  H.  Henderson;  first  censor,  B.  O.  Bourne;  second  censor, 
J.  H.  Latham. 


The  students  are  having  a  nice  ground  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  "foot  and  base  ball."  They  are  practicing 
every  day  and  expect  to  play  against  the  college,  after  it  has 
defeated  the  Furman  boys. 


Messrs.  E.  Coleman  and  0.  C.  Gambrell  have  been  elected 
on  the  reception  committee  for  June.  L.  P.  EcGee. 


COLLEGE  LOCALS. 

The  first  session  of  this  collegiate  year  closed  with  the  last 
week  in  January.  Consequently  the  first  week  of  this  month 
was  given  to  examinations.  The  student  who  "passed"  these 
examinations  is  now  cheerful  and  gay,  and  has  begun  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  collegiate  year  with  buoyant  hopes  and  bright 
prospects  for  the  future;  while  he  who  failed  to  pass  is  sad,  de- 
jected and  disheartened.  He  feels  as  if  there  were  r.o  hopes 
for  him  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  students  to 
^  ^make  fun' '  of  one  who  fails  to  pass.  This  ought  not  to  be  the 
case.  A  young  man  who  fails  to  pass  his  examinations  after  a 
hard  year's  work,  needs  our  sympathy  and  we  should  give  it 
to  him.  Failure  to  pass  an  examination  is  a  punishment  suf- 
ficiently great  without  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents being  added. 


The  debaters  for  our  next  commencement  have  met  and  se- 
lected the  following  query  for  discussion  at  that  time:  Eesolved, 
"That  woman  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  business  pursuits 
of  life  on  an  equal  footing  with  man.'*  Messrs.  D.  W.  Daniel, 
of  Laurens,  and  W.  J.  Cocke,  of  Asheville,  N.  i).,  will  repre- 
sent the  affirmative;  while  Messrs.  E.  L.  Asbill,  of  Edgefield, 
and  J.  J.  Kiley,  of  Orangeburg,  will  support  the  negative. — 
Those  who  attend  the  commencement  may  expect  to  hear  some 
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good  speeches,  as  these  young  men  are  among  the  best  declaim- 
ers  found  in  the  Junior  class. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Sophomore  Class  Associa- 
tion, the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term: 
President,  B.  W.  Crouch;  vice-president,  H.  W.  Ackerman; 
secretary,  C.  E.  Calhoun;  historian,  J.D.  Craighead;  poet,  F. 
M.  Lander.  These  class  associations,  when  carefully  guarded, 
are  very  good  things,  but  there  is  some  danger  of  the  students 
carrying  them  to  extremes.  The  present  senior  class  was  the 
first  to  organize  in  this  college.  Our  poet  has  written  some 
very  beautiful  poetry,  and  our  historian  has  succeeded  in  wri- 
ting a  very  good  history  of  each  member  of  the  class,  which 
we  hope  to  have  published  and  placed  in  the  College  library. 


Mr.  0 .  C.  Herbert,  the  chief  marshal,  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing yo'ing  men  to  serve  on  the  reception  committee  for  next 
Commencement:  From  the  Calhoun  society — W.  E.  Willis, 
chairman;  E.  M.  Bearden,  D.  Stephens,  Z.  V.  Lisles.  From 
the  Preston  society — T.  H.  Law,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Mobley,  E.  S. 
Jones.  This  committee  will  have  the  entire  control  of  the 
social  feature  of  the  Commencement  and  will  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  the  boys  around  and  a  special  delight  in 
seeing  that  everybody  has  a  nice  time. 


Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle  delivered  a  very  impressive  lecture  a 
lew  Sabbaths  ago  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  taking  for  his 
subject,  ^ 'Judas  Iscariot.'^  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to 
attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  lecture.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  was  delivered  with  the  speaker's  usual  force  and 
eloquence.  It  contained  food  for  the  mind  and  heart,  and 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  it  will  never  forget  the 
name  and  character  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  that  Mr.  E.  Sluder  of  the 
Junior  class  and  Mr.  Ellerbe  of  the  Sophomore  class  have 
left  college  for  their  respective  homes.  Cash  and  --Tat"  were 
popular  young  men  and  all  of  the  students  were  sorry  to  see 
them  leave. 
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A  certain  young  Freshman,  who  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  gas  light  at  home,  created  a  threat  deal  of  laughter  among 
the  boarders  of  the  Alumni  Hall  a  few  days  since  by  his  ac- 
tions in  reference  to  the  gas.  He  attempted  to  light  the  gas, 
but  failed  and  was  told  that  the  gas  was  out  and  that  he  would 
have  to  go  down  town  in  order  to  get  a  new  supply.  So  he 
gathered  a  tin^bucket  and  started  down  street  asking  every 
student,  whom  he  met  on  the  way,  where  he  could  get  some 
gas.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  ^'caught  on"  to  the  joke, 
but  when  he  did  ''catch  on^'  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  as 
much  as  any  of  the  others.  We  hope  that  our  young  friend 
will  study  hard,  pass  all  of  his  examinations  and  be  success- 
ful in  entering  the  Sophomore  class  where  he  will  be  able  to 
learn  something  about  gases  and  their  constituents. 


WiGHTMAN  Hall. — A  few  words  concerning  Wightman 
Hall  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
who  are  far  away  and  yet  take  interest  in  even  the  minutest 
details  of  the  College. 

This  hall  is  lighted  with  gas,  well  heated,  and  altogether, 
with  its  twelve  or  fourteen  tables,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  well  regulated  dining  room  in  a  modern  hotel,  having  its  due 
quota  of  four  waiters,  and  all  needful  appliances.  Something 
over  one-third  of  the  college  students  take  their  meals  in  this 
hall,  and  despite  the  large  number  it  is  noted  for  its  qaietness 
and  orderly  deportment.  The  influence  for  good  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature,  and  out  of  the  fifty  young  men  thirty-five  con- 
duct the  daily  devotions,  for  which  all  remain  in  the  hall  after 
supper. 

The  tables  are  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  substantial 
food,  and  the  caterer  shows  good  judgment  in  always  selecting 
the  best  that  the  market  affords;  and  the  hall  is  fortunate  in 
procuring  the  services  of  a  splendid  cook,  who  can  please  the 
most  epicurean  taste.  The  average  monthly  expenses,  inclu- 
ding heat,  lights,  waiters,  cooking  and  all  conveniences,  do  not 
exceed  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Peculiar  advantages  to  those 
wishing  economical  boarding  are  offered  by  this  hall,  and  every 
material  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  a  college  course  is  gained 
by  those  students  who  take  their  meals  here.    The  hall  is 
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managed  by  a  committee  of  five,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
everything  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  look  after  all  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  hall.  In  the  catalogue  corres- 
pondence with  parents  or  students  is  invited  on  this  point. 

X. 


The  Journal  is  not  the  property  of  the  editors,  but  belongs 
to  the  entire  college  community,  and  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success  the  editors  must  have  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
every  student.  Any  contributions  will  be  gladly  received  by 
the  editor  of  this  department. 


WOFFOED    AND,   FURMAN  WITH  THEIR  FEET. — One  WCek 

previous  to  January  24th,  a  challenge  was  received  by  the 
students  of  Wofford  from  the  foot  ball  team  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity, for  a  game  to  be  played  on  the  twenty  fourth  of 
January.  The  challenge  was  accepted.  An  organization  was 
effected.  J.  L.  Fleming,  an  enthusiastic  college  si)orting 
man,  was  given  the  management  and  cap  taincy  of  the  club 
selected  to  represent  the  college  in  the  contest. 

Six  hours  was  the  extent  of  practice  given  the  eleven  in 
preparation  for  the  game.  During  one  of  these  hours  of  prac- 
tice, Bruce,  a  terror  in  foot  ball  circles,  was  painfully  injured, 
thereby  rendering  himself  unable  to  be  one  of  the  club.  Three 
of  last  year's  rush  line  did  not  return  this  year,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  their  places  with  men  of  no  experience  in  the 
game,  and  far  inferior  in  weight.  This  fact  in  itself  was  a 
source  of  great  discouragement  to  players  and  students,  but 
did  not  detract  from  the  great  abundance  of  enthusiasm. 
Manager  Fleming's  choice  of  men  and  their  places  in  the 
game  was  as  follows:  Fleming,  center  rush;  Clark,  right  end; 
Haynes,  right  guard;  Brown,  left  end;  Covington,  left  guard; 
Mims,  right  tackle;  Moss,  left  tackle;  Beard  en,  left  halfback; 
Eeynolds,  right  half-back;  Eouquie,  full  back;  McEoy,  quar- 
ter back . 

Greenville's  club  was  expected  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  accommodation 
from  that  time^  They  disappointed  the  committee  of  recep- 
tion, however.    For  this  reason  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
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between  the  proprietor  of  the  Merchant's  hotel  and  the  com- 
mittee.' Hence  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Greenville  men 
to  secure  sleeping  acommodation,  which  was  so  unkindly 
referred  to  in  his  report  of  the  game  by  that  big  man  who  came 
with  the  club  for  the  Greenville  Daily  ^^ews.  Judging  from 
his  immense  sjze,  perhaps  this  huge  fellow  could  have  done 
Greenville  better  service  in  her  rush  line  than  by  making  such 
unkind  insinuations. 

They  came,  however,  and  their  names  and  positions  were  as 
follows:  Moore,  centre  rush;  Eogers,  quarterback;  Padgett, 
right  half-back;  Hair,  left  half- back;  Kobinson,  full  back;  Lott, 
left  end;  Addison,  right  end;  Bruce,  right  guard;  Coker,  left 
guard;  Allgood,  right  tackle,  Toole,  left  tackle. 

The  night  of  their  arrival  was  clear,  and  it  appeared  as  if  no 
rain  need  be  expected  in  a  month.  The  friends  and  players  of 
both  parties  went  to  sleep  in  high  expectancy,  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  a  bright  sky  and  dry  ground  for  the  game.  When 
darkness,  however,  disappeared,  the  sky  was  not  to  be  seen. 
The  day  opened  with  a  tedious  drizzle.  The  drizzle  grew  into 
a  blowing  rain.  The  ground  grew  soft.  *  These  circumstances 
caused  the  players  from  Greenville  to  hesitate.  At  one  time 
they  positively  refused  to  play,  but  Wofford' s  men  guyed  the 
the  idea  of  Furman's  men  fearing  water  and  mud,  and  they  at 
once  decided  to  play. 

Despite  the  weather  a  crowd  was  there.  The  ground  was  on 
Pine  street,  directly  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  Twichell. 
Citizens  and  students  were  there  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Several  carriages,  bearing  ladies,  were  on  the  bor- 
der; in  the  neighboring  piazzas  Wofford' s  black  and  gold  was 
waved  by  a  fair  representation  from  Converse  College.  Ten 
o'clock  was  the  appointed  hour,  but  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, caused  a  delay  of  more  than  an  hour. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  when  Greenville's  giants,  clad 
in  white  duck,  with  caps  of  purple  and  white  and  stockings, 
the  color  of  which,  this  writer  wou  Id  not  attempt  to  describe, 
and  the  comparatively  light  weights  of  Wofford  whose  dress 
was  very  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  save  the  caps  and 
stockings,  which  were  black,  came  upon  the  ground.  The 
coin  was  tossed  and  Captain  Fleming  won.  Wofford  took 
advantage  of  ground.    Furmau  got  the  rush. 
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A  Y  was  formed  by  the  rushers,  and  the  umpire  said  ''play." 
Bruce  ran  behind  the  V  and  came  near  securing  a  touch  down; 
but  Oarl  Eeynolds  tackled  and  threw  him  in  ten  feet  of  the 
goal  line. 

It  was  Greenville's  advantage;  she  was  near  the  goal.  This 
time  Padgett  went  across  the  line,  and  the  first  touch  down 
amounting  to  four  points,  was  scored.  Eobinson  applied  his 
number  ten  to  the  kick  off,  but  missed  his  mark  several  feet; 
Wofford  made  the  rush,  and  a  very  superb  punt  by  Rouquie 
put  the  ball  into  Furman's  neighborhood.  Here  the  ball  re- 
mained during  the  whole  of  the  game,  and  was  not  carried 
back  to  Wofford' s  territory,  as  was  declared  in  the  Daily 
News.  From  here  our  heav>'  playing  was  done,  neither  side 
advanced  any  considerable  distance. 

Woffords  quarter  back  was  cold,  and  could  not  manage  the 
ball.  It  was  during  this  part  of  the  game  that  the  crowd 
noticed  the  great  tackling  of  Brown.  His  grip  meant  fall.  He 
is  truly  a  "tackier  from  Tackersville. "  The  rush  line  did 
some  fine  work,  and  the  half  backs,  despite  the  poor  arrange- 
ment of  the  quarter  back,  did  good  work- 

At  the  expiration  of  forty  five  minutes  time  was  called  and 
ten  minutes  were  given  for  rest;  score  four  to  nothing. 

Bike,  of  Greenville,  is  a  giant.  He  was  a  regular  player  on 
the  Greenville  team,  but  came  too  late  to  enter  the  game,  and 
the  Woffordites  were  glad.  When  the  ten  minutes  were  up 
this  big  man  applied  for  admittance,  but  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  men  were  all  in  good  form,  and  a  fresh  man 
could  not  enter  the  game.  The  men  lined  up.  During  this 
part  of  the  game  Wofford  claimed  a  safety  and  touch  down 
both  by  Bear  den,  but  the  referee  refused  the  points.  Then 
came  Greenville's  advantage.  The  ball  was  passed  to  full 
back,  and  a  beautiful  punt  resulted.  Gabe  Eouquie's  terri- 
tory  was  slippery.  He  lost  his  balance,  and  forthwith  hugged 
the  mud.  Toole  rushed  by  and  secured  a  touch  down.  This 
time  that  big  foot  of  Eobinson' s  sent  the  ball  full  over  the 
goal,  and  six  more  points  for  Greenville  were  put  on  the  score 
card.  Two  more  points  were  made  by  a  play  of  Eouquie's, 
which  were  due  to  that  player's  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
particular  point. 
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Haynes  was  noticed  for  his  sure  tackling  and  hard 
throwing.  Clark's  work  was  also  good.  Bearden  made 
several  good  runs;  but  th^e  ground  was  too  soft  for  his  charac 
teristic  dodging.  Covington  did  the  team  great  credit. 
Moore,  Greenville^s  centre  rush,  was  a  little  more  than  our 
Fleming  in  weight,  but  was  well  matched  by  the  latter.  For 
Greenville,  Padgett^s  work  at  half  back  and  Eodgers^  quarter 
back  movements  were  very  noticeable.  When  time  was  called 
everything  was  muddy;  Greenville's  yell,  which  is  beyond 
description,  sounded  everywhere, 

Wofford  was  disappointed,  but  not  more  more  than  expected. 
Her  training  was  meagre,  and  the  players  were  not  properly 
versed  in  rules. 

Messrs.  Kerrison  and  Beattie  were  umpire  and  referee  res- 
pectively. To  the  former  gentleman  the  students  are  greatly 
indebted  for  his  interest  in  them  and  Mr.  Beattie  has  thanks 
for  his  services. 

Henry  J.  Cauthen. 


Mr  J.  J.  Riley,  of  the  Junior  class  and  business  manager  of 
the  Journal,  spent  about  two  weeks  at  his  home  iu  Orange- 
burg county  recently,  on  account  of  bad  health. 


Dr.  James.  H.  Carlisle  delivered  a  very  fine  address  at 
Converse  College  sometime  ago.  He  took  for  his  subject 
"The  woman,  who  gave  much,  who  believed  much,  who  loved 
much,  who  served  much." 


Kew  students  are  still  coming  in.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hall  of  Fair- 
field county  was  the  last  to  matriculate. 


Wofford' s  men  are  practicing  regularly  at  foot  ball.  They 
seem  to  be  hopeful  and  say  that  they  will  beat  Furman  yet. 


Our  Literary  Societies. — The  Calhoun  and  Preston  Lit- 
erary Societies  constitute  one  of  Wofford' s  potent  factors.  The 
nicely  furnished  halls  ai:e  admired  by  all  visitors.  The  inter- 
nal work  is  exhibited  by  the  alumni. 

The  families  represented  here  know  but  little  of  the  society 
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work.  They  are  aware  that  their  representative  is  identified 
with  the  ^'palmetto  tree"  (Calhoun),  or  the  "crown  and  wreath'' 
(Preston);  but  this  is  very  often  the  extent  of  their  knowledge. 

The  societies  convene  every  Frida-y  evening.  Four  hours  are 
appropriated  for  executing  the  work  which  has  been  planned 
two  weeks  previous. 

The  membership  of  each  society  is  divided  into  eight  classes 
which  are  on  duty  every  two  weeks.  The  duty  is  either  dec- 
lamation, essay,  or  debate.  Debate  every  month,  declamation 
and  essay  every  two  months.  Seniors  are  exempt  from  decla- 
mation. Freshmen,  at  their  option,  may  write  essays;  if  not, 
they  are  required  t  read  approv  ed  extracts. 

The  query  committees  spare  no  pains  in  choosingjinte resting 
and  instructive  queries.  The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  de- 
bate first  and  advance  the  rough  argument.  The  Seniors  and 
Juniors  smooth  this  argument.  After  the  question  has  been 
discussed,  according  to  the  argument,  the  decision  is  made  by 
roll  call. 

The  average  essay  is  five  pages  of  legal  cap  (a  sufficiency). 
Less  than  three  pages  is  no  essay. 

The  declamations  are  generally  new.  Sometimes,  "Eouse, 
ye  Eomans,'-'  ''South  Carolina,'^  or  "I come  not  hereto  talk,''^  is 
revived. 

Each  month  a  Junior  or  Sophomore  is  elected  to  deliver  an 
oration  the  next  month.  The  monthly  orators  for  the  session 
have  been  Messrs.  Boulware,  Kahn,  Ackerman,  Kirkland  and 
Smith  (Calhoun);  and  Messrs.  Crouch,  Pitts,  Craighead, 
Stokes  H.  and  Eembert  (Preston).  These  orations  have  ex- 
hibited care  and  thought,  a  high  standard  has  been  maintained. 

Each  society  owns  a  large  well  selected  library,  which, 
under  certain  restrictions,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students. 
The  essays  are  carefully  corrected.  Mispronunciation,  gesti- 
culation, mannerism  and  articulation,  are  corrected.  Every 
thing  that  is  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  southern 
orator  is  stressed . 

During  the  session  of  society  strict  order  is  preserved  by 
the  sensors  and  monitors.  They  have  keen  eyesight,  and 
acute  hearing. 

In  short,  our  constitutions  are  not  the  product  of  one  mind 
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in  one  day,  but  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  many  minds  of  ex 
perience^and  common  sense  during  many  days. 

Mo  E. 


Whole  page  per  year,  $20.()0 

Half  page     "      "    10.00 

Third  page    "      "   8.00 


Wanted  i 

T^HE  Consent  of  10,000  Smoket's  to  send 

each  a  sample  lot  of 

and  a  20  year  GOLD  FILLED  WATCH,  by  express 
C.  O.  D.  ^^5.25  and  allow  examination. 

HAVANA  CIGAR  CO., 

WINSTON,  N.  C. 

ALEX.  LONG 

PALMETTO  STABLES, 

IVEXT  TO  POSTOFFIOE. 


I  have  now  a  complete  and  elegant  line  of  LIVERY.  Have 
gone  to  great  expense  to  procure 


All  in  need  of  good  LIVEEY  give  me  a  call. 
I  pay  special  attention  to  Boarding  Horses  at  reasonable  rate 

ALICX.  LO]>rO, 

Spartanburg,  S.  V..,  Oct.  20, 1890. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 
W.  A.  Lyon,  G.  Rouquie,       -      -      -  Editors. 


ABBETILLE'S   CONTKIBUTION   TO  HISTORY. 

The  true  history  of  a  nation  can  best  be  known  and 
appreciated  by  obtaining  a  correct  account  of  the  unwritten 
legends  and  traditions  that  cluster  around  that  people^  His- 
torians for  the  most  part  content  themselves  with  recording 
only  an  account  of  the  great  political  and  social  movements, 
that  have  exerted  a  direct  influence  in  shaping  the  course  and 
destiny  of  nations.  The  modern  historical  novelist  realizing 
the  fact  that  unwritten  history  would  be  materirally  changed, 
as  a  most  natural  consequence  attendant  upon  its  verbal 
transmission,  have  to  a  great  extent  obviated  this  difficulty  by 
acquainting  the  world  with  this  kind  of  of  history;  in  the 
delightfully  readable  form  of  the  novel. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  South  (^arolina  is 
contained  in  the  historical  novels  of  Sims,  but  his  novels  deal 
principally  with  the  scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  state  while  the  Peidmont  region  has  but 
little  attention  paid  it.  The  upper  poition  of  South  Carolina 
is  remarkable  rich  in  legendary  history,  and  no  part  of  that 
region  surpasses  Abbeville  County  in  the  peculiar  splendor  of 
its  memoirs.  It  would  require  much  time  and  labor  to  be- 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  of  the  important  episodes 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  county,  still  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  events  may  not  prove 
uninteresting. 

Abbeville  first  came  prominently  before  the  public  as  a 
seat  of  belligirent  operations  during  the  struggle  of  the  states  for 
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independence.  Forts  were  established  at  Cambridge  and  Fort 
Pickens  and  at  these  points  many  gallant  lives  were  sacrificed. 
Cambridge  seems  to  have  been  the  key  to  the  possession  of 
upper  Carolina,  and  on  this  account  it  was  for  many  months 
under  a  state  of  siege.  There  is  a  beautiful  tradition  connec- 
ted with  this  historic  spot,  the  heroine  of  which  was  in  the 
person  of  an  Indian  girl,  who  rode  alone  through  the  trackless 
forest,  from  the  mountains  to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  the  garrison  of  an  attack  that  was  to  be  made  on  the 
fort.  The  town  that  is  situated  near  the  old  fort  at  this  day 
was  appropriately  named  Mnety  Six,  that  being  the 
number  of  miles  that  the  Indian  girl  rode  on  her  laudable 
mission.  Though  the  devastating  hand  of  time  is  fast  era- 
sing the  remaining  vestages  of  this  old  fortification,  still  the 
visitor  involuntarily  experiences  that  indescribable  emotion, 
that  can  be  realized  only  by  visiting  some  hallowed  spot. 

In  the  Mexican  war  Abbeville  came  boldly  to  the  front  with 
her  quota  of  men.  Nor  was  her  contingent  engaged  in  that 
struggle  wanting  in  true  bravery.  From  the  malarial  marsh- 
es of  Vera  Cruz,  through  the  rugged  mountain  passes,  dogged 
at  every  step  by  the  wily  Santa  Ana,  up  to  the  very  battle- 
ments of  the  Mexican  city,  the  sons  of  Abbeville  marched 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  brave  comrades  and  at  last  when 
the  final  charge  was  made  and  the  victory  won,  one  of  her 
sons  received  the  praise  for  being  the  first  to  reach  the  heights 
and  plant  the  colors  of  the  Palmetto  regiment  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Aztecs- 

The  spirits  of  secession  was  born  in  Abbeville,  and  her 
citizens  remember  with  pride,  the  fact  that  the  first  secession 
meeting  and  the  last  council  of  the  Confederate  States  Cabinet 
were  held  at  the  county  seat  of  this  county.  As  it  is  intended 
to  deal  more  particularly  with  unwritten  history  in  this  paper 
it  will  be  proper  to  briefly  intimate  the  conspicuous  part  that 
Abbeville  played  on  the  field,  in  the  war  between  the  states, 
by  having  recourse  to  a  well  authenticated  incident  closely 
connected  with  that  contest.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  resided  within  a  stonest  hrow  of  each  other  in  the  town  of 
Abbeville  five  gentlemen,  who  upon  their  native  state  issuing  a 
call  for  troops,  cheerfully  volunteered  and  each  one  through  mer- 
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itorious  services  rendered  oa  the  field,  succeeded  in  attaining 
the  command  of  a  regiment.  During  the  course  of  this  sanguin- 
ary conflict,  while  fearlessly  leading  a  charge  of  their  res- 
pective commands,  four  of  these  officers  were  slain  and  the 
fifth  many  times  wounded.  The  best  authority  declares  that 
no  place  within  the  borders  of  the  Confederacy,  not  even  the 
city  of  Richmond,  can  claim  a  record  equaled  to  this.  This 
remarkable  incident  should  be  of  itself,  sufficient  to  implant 
in  every  true  Southern  breast,  a  sentiment  of  undying  vener- 
ation for  those  heroic  souls  whom  Abbeville  contributed  to 
the  casualties  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

Even  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  history  of  South  Carolina^ 
Abbeville  had  won  a  wide  and  enviable  reputation  for  the 
excellent  institutians  of  learning  established  within  her  bor- 
ders. Among  these  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent  may  be 
mentioned  Cokesbury  Academy,  situated  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  county  near  the  present  town  of  Hodges.  Though 
the  bats  and  owls  hold  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the 
remains  of  this  once  classical  academical  building,  still  the 
relic  hunter  will  be  repaid,  by  preserving  even  a  bit  of  mortar 
from  the  walls  of  this  building,  as  a  memento  of  the  many  sons 
of  Carolina  who  received  their  early  tr^ning  there,  and  after- 
wards went  forth  to  gain  the  highets  distinctions  both  in 
church  and  state.  That  old  and  time  honored  institution 
Erskine  College,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Associate  Re 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  needs  no  commendation  at  our 
hands.  Its  career  has  been  illustrious  indeed,  and  it  is  with 
feeling  not  unlike  reverence,  that  we  recall  the  fact  that  this 
Institution  still  lives,  to  send  forth  young  men,  with  the 
beautiful  sentiment  contained  in  the  motto  of  the  college 
^^Scientia  cum  moribus  conjunctd'^  thoroughly  infused  into  their 
hearts  and  lives.  In  connection  with  education  we  would  not 
forget  to  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  John  De  La  Howe,  who 
although  his  generous  deeds  are  not  extensively  known,  still 
he  has  exerted  no  little  influence  upon  the  internal  society  of 
the  county.  His  name  is  honored  as  being  one  who  bequeath- 
ed his  entire  estate,  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
school  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  This  school  though 
somewhat  financially  embarrassed  is  now  in  operation^  under 
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tlie  iiiimediate  coTitui]  of  a  coniiinttee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  state.  In  a  secluded  spot  near  this  school,  the  iron 
doors  of  a  tomb  witli  a  peculiar  Latin  inscription  engraved  on 
them,  stand  at  this  time  as  the  grim  guardian  of  all  that  vras 
once  mortal  of  tlie  honored  De  La  Howe. 

Among  Abbeville^s  eminent  statesmen  it  is  needless  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  but  as  the  relating  of 
tradition  is  our  chief  purpose,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recount 
an  incident  connected  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  that  may  have  a 
close  connection  with  the  history  of  this  great  republic.  As 
the  story  is  told,  the  father  of  the  great  statesman  when  a 
young  man,  became  most  deeply  concerned  in  a  matter  closely 
touching  the  probable  future  of  a  certain  young  lady  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eeade,  but  the  young  lady  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  was  not  as  solicitous  of  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn as  she  might  have  been.  Mr,  Calhoun  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  proceeded  one  evening  to  the  home  of  Miss  Eeade, 
and  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  the  family  Bible  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Calhoun  with  the  request  that  he  should  con- 
duct the  evening  devotions.  As  he  seems  to  have  heen 
father  in  Israel"  he  readily  complied,  and  while  he  was  invok- 
ing with  emphasis  the  Divine  protection  upon  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  there  was  a  gentle  rap  on  the  door,  that  no  one  noticed 
except  the  young  lady.  She  immediately  arose  to  investigate 
this  singular  proceeding  and  found  at  the  door  according  to 
previous  arrangements,  a  young  man  who  she  greatly  admir. 
ed,  and  with  whom  she  forthwith  eloped.  The  following 
morning  Mr.  Calhoun  received  a  characteristic  note  from  the 
happy  couple,  in  which  he  was  admonished  to  '  Vatch  as  well 
as  pray."  Mr.  Calhoun  afterwards  married  a  Miss  Caldwell, 
but  considering  the  above  mentioned  story,  it  is  not  unreas- 
onable to  suggest  that  the  great  statesman  might  have  been 
named  John  Keade  Calhoun  instead  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  may  be  mentioned 
the  name  of  Dr.  W.  C  ISJ'orwood,  the  discoverer  of  veratrum, 
which  was  the  first  poisonous  medicine  discovered  that  could 
be  safely  applied  to  the  human  system.  Its  discovery  satis- 
fied a  long  felt  want,  and  since  that  time  it  has  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  medical  science. 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  allowed  to  place  the  names 
of  George  McDuffie  and  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves  upon  the 
list  of  Abbeville's  honored  sons. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  tliere  is  scarcely  a  single  portion 
of  this  county,  that  is  not  closely  connected  with  some  inci- 
dent worthy  of  record,  and  in  order  shat  hei'  illustrious  sons 
may  be  thoroughly  known,  it  is  necessary  that  Boswell  should 
rise  up  to  properly  record  their  personal  history. 

W.  A.  L. 


THE  BANGERS  OF  OUE  COUNTRY. 

[Monthly  oration  delivered  before  the  Preston  Literary  Socie<"v  bv 
G.  R.  Rembert.] 

In  1775  those  grand  old  patriots  of  the  Eevolution,  at  the 
mention  of  whose  names  the  blood  leaps  through  our  veins, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  govern n:ent  grand  and  glorious, — a 
government  stretching  from  the  grand  lakes  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico— a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  It  was 
grand  because  of  its  union;  glorious,  because  of  its  freedom. 

Although  this  government  took  its  place  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world,  although  it  extended  its  territory  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  although,  appearing  like  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  it  leads  the  nations  of  the  globe  to  liberty  and 
union,  there  are  certain  dangers  and  difficulties  through  which 
we  have  to  pass — dangers  which  if  not  remedied  will  tend  to 
hurl  our  country  over  the  abyss  of  destruction.  There  is  a 
popular  faith  that,  ^'God  takes  care  of  children,  fools,  and  the 
United  States."  How  many  of  our  poeple  ever  question  the 
future  security  of  our  country? 

The  first  cause  for  fear  that  I  shall  mention  is  immigration. 
This  subject  we  all  know  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  our 
peoj)le  for  years. 

The  two  chief  causes  for  immigration  are  the  attracting 
influences  of  the  United  States  and  the  expelling  influences  of 
Europe.  Some  of  the  attracting  influences  of  the  United 
State  are  the  difference  in  taxes,  the  superior  advantages  of 
our  free  school  system,  the  broad,  extended  uncultivated  fields 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  most,  the  liberty  of  our  people. 
We  worship  God  under  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  while  the 
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nations  of  Europe  are  oppressed  by  large  standing  armies, 
which  are  gradually  squeezing  the  life  blood  out  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  European  wants  is  enough 
money  to  get  to  America.  Now  this  money  is  very  easily 
gotten,  as  the  price  for  a  steerage  ticket  has  been  reduced  from 
$100.00  to  about  $8.00.  And  looking  westward  they  see  our 
advantages,  they  long  for  our  liberties  and  they  know  that  the 
only  way  open  to  them  is  by  immigration.  This  accounts  for 
the  great  influx  of  foreign  people.  Although  it  is  our  duty 
to  receive  on  our  shores  the  spurned  laborers  and  flying 
refugees  of  other  lands,  we  are  not  obliged  to  harbor  the 
offscouring  of  the  old  world,  the  emptying  of  its  jails  and 
hospitals.  These  people  come  to  us  with  their  European 
ideas  which  differ  widely  from  our  own.  Should  we  allow  a 
people  of  six  months  standing  to  have  the  same  advantages 
as  those  people,  who  contended  for  our  liberties'? 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1900  there  will  be  43,000,000  foreign- 
ers in  our  land.  Twenty  five  millions  of  these  will  be  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  is  more  than  our  western  population. 
Now  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  this  insweeping  flow 
of  immigration  will  foreignize  us  or  we  Americanize  them. 
These  people  come  to  us  defying  our  laws,  filling  our  jails, 
and  degrading  our  people. 

Another  peril  closely  allied  to  this  is  Eomanisra.  This 
danger  increases  with  immigration.  Three  fourths  of  our 
foreign  population  are  catholics,  and  every  ship,  which  lands 
at  New  York,  brings  with  it  the  corrupt  seeds  of  Catholicism 
which  are  to  be  scattered  through  our  land. 

Some  people  say  they  will  never  get  in  the  majority,  but  let 
us  look  at  their  increase.  From  1800  to  1880  the  whole  pop- 
ulation increased  nine  fold,  the  membership  of  the  Evangel- 
ical churches  increased  twenty  seven  fold,  and  the  catholic 
population  increased  sixty  three  fold.  From  1850  to  1880  the 
members  of  evangelical  churches  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  per  cent  while  the  catholic  four  hundred  and  forty  seven 
per  cent.  From  1870  to  1880  the  ministers  of  the  protestant 
churches  increased  fourty  six  per  cent,  while  the  catholic 
priests  multiplied  sixty  one  per  cent.  In  our  territories  now 
there  are  eighteen  times  as  many  romanists  as  protestanta,  and 
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judging  from  the  way  Eonie  has  treated  all  those  countries 
over  which  she  held  her  sway,  the  future  of  these  territories 
is  dark  indeed.  Lafayette  though  a  romanist  himself  said, 
''If  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  are  ever  destroyed 
they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Clergy.'' 

But  what  is  it  the  catholics  wantf  They  want  a  centralized 
government,  and,  judging  from  the  recent  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  into  congress,  the  republican  party  is  doing 
all  she  can  to  aid  their  purpose.  I  do  not  think  we  need  fear 
anything  in  this  line  at  present,  for  the  recent  elections  has 
'shown  that  the  voice  of  the  people  condemns  the  action  of  the 
republican  party. 

However,  the  spirit  of  concentration  is  growing  and  what 
is  the  character  of  the  people,  who  are  to  meet  these  difficul 
ties'?  Do  the  masses  of  the  people  retain  the  same  sturdy 
independence  of  character  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  of 
principle  and  duty,  which  distinguished  our  ancestors  of 
a  hundred  years  ago? 

The  opera,  the  race  track,  and  the  bar  room  show  the  de- 
crease of  our  virtue,  and  to  be  without  virtue  is  to  be  without 
honor.  This  thought  is  beautifully  and  impressively  illus- 
trated in  the.  old  Grecian  mythology  wherein  the  temple  of 
honor  had  no  immediate  entrance  of  its  own,  but  the  only 
passage  to  it  was  through  the  temple  of  virtue.  Do  we,  as 
the  old  Greeks  who  build  a  colossal  statue  to  ^sop,  a  slave,  to 
show  to  the  world  that  the  road  to  fame  was  open,  not  to 
station,  but  to  virtue!  A  look  at  the  rich  men  who  obtain 
high  places  in  our  government,  not  because  of  their  ability, 
but  because  of  their  gold,  will  answer  most  emphatically  in 
the  negative. 

'^But,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold; 

Wide  wasting  pest:  that  rages  unconfined 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind: 

For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws: 

Wealth  heaped  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise." 
But  in  conclusion  let  us  hope  that  the  dark  clouds  which 
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overhang  our  horizon  will  soon  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
glorious  sun  of  liberty  will  shine  forth  in  its  hundred  fold 
magnificence,  filling  all  our  land  with  glory  and  shedding  its 
rays  through  the  nations  of  the  globe. 


THE  DEMAND  FOE  AN  EDUCATION. 

If  we  look  about  us  with  an  observant  eye.  either  in  the  b'ls 
Iness  or  political  world,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  times,  more  than  ever  before,  summon  the  educated  young 
men  to  the  front  ranks.  Indeed  as  it  has  ever  been,  but  more 
80  now,  it  is  one  of  the  very  imijortant  qualifications  of  success 
in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  life. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  "this  is  a  progressive  age,"  and 
with  the  many  improvements  in  almost  every  industry,  the 
demand  for  managing  ability  in  almost  every  enterprise,  the 
sharp  rivalry  in  every  profession,  this  demand  is  laid  upon 
every  one  who  aspires  to  success  in  life  that  he  acquire  an  ed- 
ucation. We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  sentiment 
pervading  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people  that,  if  they  follow 
out  closely  the  examples  ol  their  fathers  or  others  known  to 
them,  who  succeeded  in  the  past  by  certain  methods,  they  too 
will  succeed  in  the  business  world.  But  that  is  an  idea  which 
should  be  banished  from  the  minds  of  this  generation,  and 
should  be  buried  with  the  dead  past. 

New  eras  demand  new  methods,  new  conditions  demand  new 
energies, -progressiveness  demands  new  ideas,  and  he  who  con- 
tents himself  in  merely  fcllowing  out  the  policies  and  business 
methods  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  the  past,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  will  soon  find  himself  distanced  in  the  race 
of  life  by  those  who  adax)t  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Many  a  young  man  enters  college  without  having  determined 
what  will  be  his  occupation  in  after  life.  Better  probably  had 
he  decided  belore  entering  college,  however,  he  is  right  not  to 
hesitate  in  acquiring  an  education,  because  he  has  not  fully 
decided  what  he  will  do;  for  on  every  hand  there  are  avenues 
open  to  positions  of  trust,  of  honor,  of  good  salaries  and  ol 
credit  to  those  who  are  competent  to  fill  them.  Then  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  the  first  law  of  nature,  ' 'self- j) reserva- 
tion/^ and  that  law  being  strengthened  to  the  individual  by 
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the  safeguards  which  information  and  a  well  trained  mind 
throws  around  it,  the  conclusion  is  self  evident  that  his  better 
interest  demands  that  he  obtain  an  education. 

In  one  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  he  says,  ^'get  wisdom, 
that  is  the  principal  thing/'  Yv^hile  we  admit  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  spiritual  knowledge  yet  we  may  here  use  the  quota- 
tion in  a  comparative  sense  ,get  an  education  young  man,  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  things.  Why  do  we  make  such  an 
expression,  and  lay  so  much  emphasis  on  this  qualification 
of  man^s  usefulness?  In  the  first  place,  looking  at  it  from  a 
temporal  standpoint,  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  be  educated, 
because  the  time  consumed,  the  money  expended,  the  labor 
required  in  acquiring  an  education  creates  a  barrier  between 
him  and  many  others  in  life  v/ho  must  apply  for  employment 
and  demand  salaries.  This  barrier  shuts  out  the  less  fortu- 
nate or  kss  energetic  from  positions  that  they  would  gladly 
fill,  but  for  their  incompetency;  hence  we  are  informed  that 
the  competent  thus  have  a  monopoly  in  obtaining  the  chief 
positions  and  the  most  remunerative  employment. 

In  the  second  place,  he  owes  it  to  his  country.  Every  man 
owes  his  country  his  best  and  strongest  influence  for  good, 
and  no  man  can  serve  his  country  in  the  best  possible  way 
while  he. gropes  his  way  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  The 
cry  for  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  today  is  ^'educate  the  masses.^'  There 
must  be  some  true  philosophy  in  the  remark  as  the  concession 
is  so  general.  Yet  a  still  higher  duty  demands  the  education 
of  man.  It  is  the  demand  of  society  and  the  demand  of  his 
God.  "Ko  man  liveth  to  himself,"  says  the  scripture,  and  as 
man  is  continually  exerting  an  influence  upon  some  one  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  it  is  necessary  that  his  influence  be 
of  such  a  refining,  elevating  and  godlike  nature  as  will  produce 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  rather  than  disseminate  the  seeds  of 
death.  Man  is  best  prepared  to  do  good  when  he  is  deepened 
and  broadened  in  his  ideas  and  conceptions  of  truth. 

So  if  a  young  man  wishes  to  enter  the  business  world,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  to  enter 
the  monopoly  of  emx)loyees,  where  demand  is  great  and  sala- 
ries good.    II  he  wishes  to  enter  the  professions,  his  best  inter. 
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ests  demand  that  he  prepare  himself  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
whatever  profession  he  chooses.  If  he  is  to  enter,  the  weighty 
and  thrilling  responsibilities  of  his  calling  demand  of  him  an 
educated  mind,  to  be  able  to  combat  against  the  world  and  to 
have  the  power  of  applying  great  truths.  Yea  not  only  so,  bat 
even  the  world  and  the  church  demand  an  educated  ministry. 

Then  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  self  interest,  love  of  home, 
duty  to  one's  country,  sharp  competition  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  and  one's  paramounnt  duty  to  God,  demands  that  his  tal- 
ents be  improved.  W.  B.  W. 


THE  STUDENT  AS  A  FUTURE  POLITICIAN. 

The  assertion  that  a  person's  time  is  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  in  the  interests  of  the  community  is,  if  any,  but  a  poor 
justification  of  that  one's  disinclination  to  avail  himself  of  the 
political  privileges  with  which  the  law  invests  him.  The 
American  confining  his  activity  to  his  own  affairs  is  prac- 
ticing an  egotism  which  robs  both  himself  and  fellow  man. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  the  college  bred  young  man, 
because  the  torch  of  education  lights  up  the  noblest  path  of 
humanity,  "man's  duty  to  God  and  man,"  by  enlightening 
the  conscience  as  regards  the  spiritual,  and  filling  the  mind 
with  the  truest  wealth  conferable  upon  suffering  humanity. 
The  ideal  government  is  one  in  which  all  know  the  best  rul- 
ing for  the  people,  and  only  a  sufficient  number  chosen  to 
embody  this  knowledge  in  a  correct  and  parliamentary  form, 
with  others  to  apply  such  where  needful.  Then  kno  wledge, 
particularly  that  upon  economic  principals,  is  the  first  step 
by  which  an  ideal  government  is  to  be  attained.  All  who 
look  into  the  future  with  any  degree  of  discernment  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  our  national  prosperity  greatly  depends 
upon  a  diffusion  of  correct  economic  and  political  education. 

The  real  test  of  a  successful  life  is  usefulness.  Falsehood 
and  injustice  often  gives  so-called  success,  but  he  alone  is 
truly  successful  who  helps  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  his  fel- 
low man  in  the  path  of  truth  and  the  light  of  justice.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  not  in  accordance  with  machine  politicians  of  to- 
day who  so  often  confuse,  but  can  in  no  way  change  the 
foundation  of  any  code  of  morals  or  law  of  right.    They  may 
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fill  the  air  with  adherent  cries  and  party  survey  of  right,  but 
over  and  above  there  is  the  untroubled  air  in  which  resides  an 
abundant  constancy  of  truth.  What  a  field 'politics  presents 
wherein  to  exercise  this  true  idea  of  living!  What  a  benefac- 
tor is  he  who  drives  out  the  polluted  air  beneath,  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  truth  and  right  may  rush  in  !  In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who 
definitely  enter  the  arena  of  politics,  and  the  senior  year  of  the 
American  student  is  more  seriously  devoted  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  purport  of  society  and  the  aim  of  the  government. 
Indeed,  this  is  an  advancement,  for  the  educated  man  alone 
can  correctly  inquire  into  the  good  and  evil  propensities  of  his 
government  so  as  to  be  able  to  foster  the  former  and  repress 
the  latter.  To  the  college  bred  young  man  who  has  considered 
these  theories  closely,  politiss  presents  itself  with  advantages 
he  regards  as  duty,  and  if  with  his  spiritual  nature  an  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  him  which  takes  hold  of  these  advan- 
tages, he  does  it  as  the  sweetest  and  sublimest  of  privileges. 
One  of  the  most  important  requisites  would  be 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true: 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

But  in  order  to  be  true  to  one's  self  one  must  often  be  forgetful 
of  one's  self  Certainly,  no  man  can  be  true  to  himself  who 
does  not  give  himself  heartily  to  the  one  duty  of  the  hour,  and 
the  duty  of  the  hour  is  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
individual  and  national.  Selfishness  continually  prompts  us 
to  ignore  or  to  evade  the  truth  that  in  caring  for  others  wel- 
fare, a  man  is  really  doing  the  most  for  his  own  welfare. 

W.  T.  H. 


EDITORIAL  AND  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Henry  F.  Jennings,  Editor. 


2^0  organization  has  grown  so  powerful  in  so  short  a  time  as 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Hardly  more  than  a 
generation  ago  it  was  a  novelty  much  opposed  and  poorly  pat- 
ronised. Having  once  gained  a  foothold,  and  addressing  itself 
to  the  more  religious  element  of  college  students,  it  rapidly 
advanced,  bearing  down,  by  virtue  of  its  own  indisputable 
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power,  the  most  strenuous  opposition  and  dispelling  tlie  cold- 
est inditference.  Very  shortly  it  became  strong  enough  to  em- 
ploy men  to  push  its  conquests,  while  in  numerous  i^laces  sin- 
gle associations  were  laying  the  foundation  for  the  now  popu- 
lar and  widespread  field  of  "secretaries."  The  bounds  of  Chris- 
tendom were  soon  overleaped,  as  into  the  heart  of  heathendom 
with  signal,  amazing  success  went  the  hopeful  prayerful,  earn- 
est association  missionaries.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record 
that  VV  offord  has  such  an  excellent  association.  Every  student 
should  enter  into  it  as  fully  as  his  connection  with  an  evangel- 
ical church  will  allow.  Any  such  wave  sweeping  the  field  so 
clean  does  not  merit  the  indifference,  and  it  may  be  said  does 
not  fear  the  opposition  of  a  foe. 


Theue  has  been  some  talk  of  late  among  a  few  members  of 
one  of  our  societies  concerning  their  union  in  an  attempt  to 
collect  pamphlets  to  be  bound  and  presented  to  the  society.  If 
it  could  be  successfully  done^  no  conceivable  way  would  better 
advance  the  true  worth  and  interest  of  their  society  library.  A 
stray  pamphlet  of  years  ago  has  a  strange  fa&cination  to  any 
student.  In  them  there  is  much  disclosing  the  habits,  customs 
and  manners  of  bygone  da,3^.  A  combined  efibrt  to  collect  such 
could  be  very  fruitful.  Then  those  that  are  afloat  now  could 
not  be  better  preserved  for  unborn  generations.  Doubtless 
much  can  be  learned  from  those  large  and  lasting  volumes 
which  set  forth  the  mind  and  spirit  of  their  respective  ages. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotteu  that  most  of  them  are  the  studied 
l^roducts  of  able  minds  wishing  to  secure  to  themselves  an  en- 
durable reputation.  After  ail  in  the  pamphlets — impulsive 
oifshoots,  enthusiastic  outbuists — are  better  for  getting  the 
true  nature  of  the  public  feeling  as  it  was  swayed  and  tossed. 
It  is  to  be  hox^ed  that  this  move  will  crystallize. 


Fro¥,  L.  M.  Loomis  read  before  the  Livonaen  Society  of  ^few 
York,  February  (>,  1891,  an  essay  on  the  ornithology  of  South 
Carolina.  He  traces  with  accuracy  the  development  of  the 
science  in  this  State.  Very  early  attention  was  given  the  sub 
ject.  Catesby's  work  appeared  in  1731,  "and  with  it  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  a  second  period  in  South  Carolina  Ornith- 
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blogy — a  scicDtific  period/'  The  followiDg  are  the  epochs  he 
gives: 

Pre-Bachmanian  epochs,  to  1834. 

Bachmaniau  epoch.  1834-1868, 

Conesian  epoch,  1868-1879. 

Contemporaneous  epoch,  1879. 
In  his  essay,  mention  is  made  of  many  writers  who  by  casual 
reference  to  the  birds  have  materially  aided  in  enabling  him  to 
write  a  connected  paper.  Much  mention  is  made  of  '^Drayton 
"View  of  South  Carolina.^'  He  has  clearly  shown  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  a  thoiough  investigation  along  this  line.  Almost  every 
line  of  natural  science  furnishes  afield  as  interesting  and  as  full 
of  undiscovered  material.  Soon  the  colleges  will  close  their 
doors  for  summer  vacation  and  the  hundreds  of  students  conse- 
quently widely  scattered  would  find  it  a  profitable  recreation 
to  engage  in  some  such  unique  and  fascinating  work. 

EXCHANGES. 


The  '  Vord  battle"  between  the  Arkansas  College  Magazine 
and  the  Onachita  Eipples  is  about  at  an  end.  Like  all  con- 
trovej'sies  it  soon  degenerated  infe6'  mere  nothing.  Persona- 
lities came  in  as  usual  for  their  large  and  unnatural  share. 


The  Living  Stone  from  Livingston  college,  Saulisbury 
l!»}'orth  Gai'olina,  evidences  much  interest  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  neg.o  students.  ^  Some  of  the  subjects  are  admira- 
bly handled. 

The  South  Atlantic  very  wisely  devotes  much  space  to  the 
discussion  and  illustiation  of  the  social,  industrial,  religious 
and  intellectual  advantages  of  the  towns  where  it  has  a  large 
circulation.  Qu ite  a  large  division  has  been  set  apart  for  Spar- 
tanburg in  a  future  edition. 

The  sketch  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Baltimore  City  College  is  very  meritorious.  It  shows  much 
skill  in  the  wiiting  ot  short  and  interesting  biogjaphical 
sketches.  It  is  an  indication  of  ability  to  be  able  to  pen  short 
and  sprightly  pieces. 
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The  Emory  Phoenix  contains  a  very  readable  article  titled 
^'calls  for  men."  In  it  we  find  this  expression,  one  of  impor- 
tance to  those  just  beginning  life:  "Place  seeking  is  a  repro- 
ach to  all,  bat  to  be  without  employment  its  none  the  less 
reproachful/' 


In  the  Furman  University  Journal  is  found  ample  evidence 
that  the  shades  of  Haynes  and  Timrod  still  exi  its  among  us. 
Some  young  poet  as  he  walks  beneath  the  classic  shades  of 
Furman  looks  upon  the  dawn  of  his  future  illustrious  career 
with  complacent  eyes.  Such  a  puerile  poetic  attempt  indi- 
cates great  future  development  somewhere. 


The  Carolinian  very  appropriately  devotes  much  of  its 
opening  space  to  the  discussion  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Baskerville's 
paper  on  the  '^Southern  Literature"  by  Professor  E.  S.  Joynes. 
There  is  dift'asing  over  the  whole  south  a  new  life  and  fore- 
most among  the  charactertics  of  that  new  life  is  a  call — almost 
a  wail — for  Southern  Literature. 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 

A..  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  Editor. 

Eev.  H.  F.  Ohreigtzberg,  pi^tor  of  Washington  street 
church,  Columbia,  has  recently  been  elected  a  delegate  by  the 
Order  of  Good  Templars  of  South  Carolina  to  represent  them 
at  the  International  Convention  of  Good  Templars  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  May  26th. 

Mr.  Chreitzberg  has  for  several  years  been  prominently 
connected  with  this  order  and  will  make  an  efQcient  represen- 
tative. He  expects  to  sail  early  in  May  and  will  visit  portions 
of  England  and  France  before  his  return  to  America  We 
wish  for  him  a  safe  and  happy  trip. 


We  are  delighted  to  know  that  so  many  of  Wofford's  Alum- 
ni are  actively  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  business 
life.  All  with  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  commun- 
icate since  caking  the  responsible  position  of  alumni  editor, 
write  us  that  they  are  ''so  busy  it  is  impossible  to  write  an 
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article  for  the  Journal  at  present,"  We  rejoice  with  them 
in  their  business  successes.  But  while  the  majority  are  em- 
ployed and  happy  it  seems  that  others  are  moving  up  hill 
very  slowly.  On  asking  a  certain  one  a  few  days  ago  to  write 
us  a  short  sketch  of  his  cla  3Sj  we  met  the  surprising  reply, 
"we  haven't  made  a  reputation  worth  telling  to  the  public." 
Stir  up  class  of  '85.^ 

In  this  connection  we  earnestly  ask  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  Journal  to  send  us  any  information  concerning  our  Alum- 
ni that  they  may  have.  We  would  be  glad  also  to  receive  any 
article  by  an  Alumnus,  relating  to  the  interest  of  the  College. 
This  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  make  this  department 
of  the  Journal  interesting. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

"76^'  "Dr.  E.  B,  E,  C.  Wallace  is  now  located  in  Florence, 
S.  0.,  practising  his  profession. 

"80"  H.  M.  Wilcox  is  merchandising  in  Darlington,  S.  C, 
being  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Wilcox  &  Co. 

E.  K.  Dargan  has  a  position  as  salesman  with  the  firm  of 
Woods  &  Woods,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

"80"  W.  D.  Hutto  is  traveling  salesman  for  Meyer,  Ehyhart 
&  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Jos.  Sprott,  Jr.,  holds  the  position  of  Cashier  of  the  Man- 
ning Bank. 

E.  C.  Easterling  is  employed  in  the  government  works  on 
the  Waterree  river. 

B.  A.  Pyatt  is  a  rice  planter  in  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

J.  S,  Sessions  is  practicing  law  in  Tacoma,  Washington. 

"74"  0.  B.  Sessions  is  carrying  on  busines  in  Florida. 

W.  L.  IsTettles  is  practising  medicine  at  Forreston,  S.  C. 

"76"  J.  A.  Finger  is  principal  of  the  Courtney  high  school, 
Charleston,  S,  C. 

"86"  Jas.  O^Hear  is  farming  at  Cainhoy,  S.  C. 

"74"  S.  C.  Doar  is  farming  near  McClellansville,   S.  C, 
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I^OCAL  OEPARTMENT. 
J.  L.  Daniel,  Editor. 


The  Y.  M.  C  A. — Perhaps  some  information  concerning 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Wofford  College 
would  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  It  has 
done  good  in  times  past  and  is  still  a  great  power  for  good 
among  the  students.  The  Association  was  organized  several 
years  ago  and,  perhaps  met  with  not  a  few  discouragements 
during  its  incipiency.  Very  possibly  it  had  more  than  the 
ordinary  trials  of  infancy  and  childhood.  But  nothing  was 
able  to  ''impair  its  vigor  or  retain  its  growth."  "It  seemed, 
(says  some  one,)  from  the  very  first  to  draw  irresistible 
strength  from  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  which  has  always 
surrounded"  the  college.^'  It  had  the  sympathy  of  the  trustees 
and  faculty,  and  they  gave  it  what  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective  assistance. 

Its  main  object  is  to  promote  growth  in  grace  in  and  among 
the  students.  Its  chief  desire  is  to  see  every  student  who 
matriculates  won  for  Christ.  It  endeavors  to  place  every 
student  on  a  firm  foundation;  it  tries  to  "point  them  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  ein  of  the  world.  This  is 
its  chief  desire. 

It  gives  work  to  every  student  who  desires  to  enlist  himself 
in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Various  committees  are  appointed  by 
the  president  every  year  and  it  is  the  duty  of  these  committees 
to  perform  the  work  which  is  placed  upon  them  by  the  associ- 
ation, Some  of  these  committees  visit  the  jail  every  sab])ath 
and  hold  a  short  service  with  the  prisoners.  Other  committees 
are  appointed  whose  duty  is  work  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Sunday 
school.  In  addition  to  these  committees,  the  ministerial  stu- 
dents who  are  licensed,  are  given  work  to  do  at  the  W.  C.  T. 
TJ.  chapel,  and  also  at  the  church  on  Factory  hill.  Two  prayer 
meetings,  which  are  very  well  attended,  are  held  every  week 
in  Dr.  Carlisle's  room.  These  meetings  are  generally  conducted 
by  the  students.  Occasionally  we  have  some  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors to  conduct  the  meeting  for  us.  A  series  of  meetings  is 
held  every  fall  and  spring.    These  meetings  accomi)lish  a  great 
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deal  of  good.  Many  a  young  man  has  been  led  to  Christ  through 
their  influence.  Oftentimes  a  young  man'  enters  college  with 
the  determination  of  securing  for  himself  a  well  rounded  lit- 
erary education.  He  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  his  college  du- 
ties. He  cultivates  every  side  of  his  nature  except  the  relig- 
ious. He  works,  he  digs,  he  crams.  He  acquires  "a  good  phys- 
ical condition  with  keening  energy,  an  alert,  well  disciplined 
mind/'  but  he  is  still  wanting  in  some  degree  at  least  in  ''in- 
vincible moral  character."  Finally  he  reaches  the  senior  class 
and  begins  to  think  of  the  near  future  for  which  he  is  prepar- 
ing himself,  There  is,  however,  another  future,— that  of  eter- 
nity,— which  has  entirely  slipped  his  attention.  He  studies 
mathematics,  languages,  xjsychology,  physics,  science,  in  every 
form  and  looks  forward  with  joy  to  the  day  when  he  can  point 
to  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  say  to  himself,  "my  soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine  ease;  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry. Perhaps  he  goes  out  upon  the  college 
campus,  after  his  self  examination  a  well  satisfied  student, 
and  as  his  college  course  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  he  decides 
to  attend  the  prayer  meeting.  He  enters  the  room;  the  leader 
is  reading  the  interview  of  the  rich  young  man  with  the  Savior, 
and  the  grave,  sweet  response  of  the  divine  teacher,  "yet  one 
thing  thou  lackest,"  falls  upon  his  ear.  It  startles  him;  he  be- 
gins to  think,  and  exclaims  in  the  language  of  another,  "Fool, 
fool  that  I  am  !  I  have  been  gathering  straws  and  none  have 
escaped  me,  while  right  overhead,  where  I  never  thought  of 
looking,  hangs  the  "pearl  of  great  price' ^  shining  with  opales- 
cent radiance.  He  considers  well  the  matter  and  leaps  at  one 
Dound  into  the  comprehension  of  the  eternal  mystery.  Science 
bows  to  omniscience.  He  is  converted.  Of  course  this  case  is 
imaginary,  but  it  is  not  overdrawn.  Many  cases  of  a  like  na- 
ture have  happened  in  the  history  of  the  Wofford  College  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  good  that  the  association  accom- 
plishes. It  not  only  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  unconverted 
but  it  also  keeps  the  converted  from  becoming  cold  and  luke- 
warm. Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  land  where  a  young 
man  is  more  liable  to  neglect  his  religious  duties  than  in  col- 
lege.   Many  things  come  in  to  cause  him  to  neglect  this  side 
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of  Lis  educatiou.  Perhaps  he  is  ambitious  and  desirous  of  at- 
taining to  a  great  degree  of  exeellence  in  the  class  room.  It 
may  be  that  he  wishes  to  excel  in  the  debate,  declamation  or 
essay  writing,  or  it  may  be,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  some  wish 
to  gain  a  great  reputation  as  foot  ball  player.  All  these  things 
together  with  many  others,  come  in  to  draw  us  away  from  our 
religious  duties.  But  right  here  the  good  of  the  prayer  meet- 
ing comes  in.  They  keep  us  "all  aglow  with  the  gospel  of  Christ 
which  we  profess.  There  we  can  meet  together  and  aid  each 
other  by  prayer  and  Christian  help.  Many  are  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  a  well  regulated  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  have 
neither  the  space  nor  time  to  tell  of  all  of  them.  Then  let  us 
give  of  our  best  means  to  the  association  and  aid  it  in  every 
way  that  we  can.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  good  which 
may  result  from  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Let 
US  make  our  meetings  interesting  and  attractive;  let  us  endeav- 
or to  secure  the  name  of  every  young  man  in  college,  as  a 
member,  let  us  go  forth  and  by  prayer  and  faith  endeavor  to 
make  the  present  session  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association.  Let  us  have  an  Association  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  and  one  upon  which  the  approving 
smiles  of  God  will  rest. 

Ed. 


By  invitation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Dr.  Rawlings,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  conducted 
our  prayer  meeting  a  few  days  ago.  He  took  for  his  subject, 
'  'Growth  in  Grace''  and  made  a  very  impressive  talk.  We 
were  glad  to  have  him  with  us  and  trust  that  he  will  come 
again. 

Mr.  Davis  of  the  Freshman  class  has  returned  to  college 
after  spending  a  few  days  very  pleasantly  at  his  home  in  Lau- 
rens County. 


Among  the  many  questions  which  are  now  agitating  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  students,  perhaps  the  one  most  often 
discussed  is.  What  will  push  the  growth  of  the  hair  on  the 
upper  lip  of  a  youth  of  twenty  one  summers?   The  following 
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recipe  has  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  magazines,  and,  as  it 
may  prove  both  beneficial  and  servicable  to  some  of  the  young 
men,  we  will  give  itj  "Time  and  patience  make  the  best, 
safest  and  cheapest  mixture  for  the  reluctant  mustache." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Spann  of  the  Senior  class  has  returned  to  College 
after  spending  several  days  at  home,  Mr.  Spann  had  been 
working  pretty  hard  and  felt  it  his  duty  to  rest  awhile.  We 
are  glad  that  his  health  has  improved  and  that  he  has  return- 
ed to  graduate  with  the  present  Senior  class  which  contains 
nineteen  promising  young  men. 


We  wish  to  increase  the  size  of  our  Journal,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  students  and  the 
alumni.  The  societies  have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  compelling  every  member  to  pay  a  Journal  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar per  year.  Now,  since  we  have  the  support  of  the  students, 
if  we  can  induce  the  alumni  to  subscribe  as  they  should,  we 
hope  to  enlarge  our  Journal  and  give  to  our  readers  a  journal 
of  which  any  college  might  be  proud  to  boast. 


Eev.  J.  Marion  Boyd,  in  company  with  his  father,  visited 
the  college  community  Feb.  24,  and  conducted  our  prayer 
meeting.  He  took  for  his  subject,  '^Christ  alone  in  prayer." 
He  gave  us  a  very  impressive  talk  upon  private  prayer.  It 
was,  indeed^  a  treat  to  have  him^with  us  and  we  trust  he  will 
favor  us  with  another  such  talk  some  time  in  the  future. 


Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  at  college  last  year  but  was  forced  to 
leave  on  account  of  his  health,  has  returned  and  again  assum- 
ed the  monotonous  life  of  the  student.  We  a  e  glad  to 
welcome  him  back  into  our  midst. 


The  Sophomore  class  has  surprised  both  college  and  town 
by  adopting  the  ''Mortar  Board' ^  hat  as  a  class  hat.  Oh, 
those  Sophs!    How  wise  they  are! 

At  the  last  regular  election  of  the  two  societies  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  next  two  months: 
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Preston  Society:  W.  'v\  .  Bruce,  president;  J.  H.  Thacker, 
vice-president;  J.  C.  Spann,  first  corrector;  J.  L.  Daniel,  sec- 
ond corrector;  E.  C.  McRoy,  secretary;  A.  H.  Moss,  corres- 
ponding secretary,  T.  H.  Law,  Treasurer;  W.  E.  Allen, 
Librarian;  J.  D.  Craighead,  first  censor;  Z.  JSTabors,  second 
censor. 

Calhoun  Society,  president,  A.  J.  Cauthen;  vice  president, 
C.  P.  Hammond;  first  critic,  Peter  Stokes;  second  critic; 
Peter  Stokes;  third  critic,  C.  P.  Hammond;  secretary,  T.  G. 
McLeod;  treasurer,  C.  B.  Waller;  corresponding  secretary, 
E.  C.  Boulware;  librarian,  T.  B.  Hamby;  censor-morum, 
H.  W.  Ackerman. 


On  the  twenty  second  of  February,  Prot.  Craighead,  by  in- 
vitation of  Dr.  Carlisle,  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  the 
subject,  "Eome  as  I  saw  it."  The  lecture  bristled  with  deep 
thought  and  was  delivered  with  the  speaker's  usual  force  and 
eloquence.  ' 

The  Sophomore  class  will  give  an  exhibition  on  the  evening 
oi  May  8th.  The  following  were  chosen  from  the  class  to 
speak;  Preston,  B.  W.  Crouch,  J,  D.  Craighead,  Gr.  E.  Eem- 
bert.  Calhouns,  L.  H.  Smith,  W.  C.  Kirkland,  M,  E.  Kahn. 
Marshals,  W.  T.  Haynes,  chief,  F.  M.  Lander,  C.  E.  Sprott, 
E.  J,  StepheusJ^Henry  Stokes,  T.  P.  Hamby,  J.  W.  IVIobley. 
In  this  list  are  the  names  of  some  good  speakers  and  those  who 
attend  may  expect  to  hear  some  excellent  speeches- 


English  Prof.  Mr.  P.  give  the  name  of  a  book  which  has 
a  figurative  title  that  justly  characterized  the  word?  Mr.  P.^ 
Moses  from  an  Old  Manse,  by  Hawthorne.  The  above  ac- 
tually occurred  in  the  recitation  room  and  simi)ly  shows  that 
the  Sophomores  are  well  acquainted  with  Hawthorne's  works! 

Mr.  W.  L.  Gray,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Laurens,  S.  C, 
and  an  alumnus  of  Wofford  College,  was  in  town  a  few  days 
ago,  and  visited  the  Preston  society.  He  gave  us  an  excellent 
speech,  which  contained  some  good  advice.-  Mr.  Gray 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  Preston  society,  and  the  members  of 
it  are  always  glad  to  have  him  visit  them. 
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La  Grippe  and  measles  have  made  their  appearance  in  tlie 
college  and  fitting  school,  but  they  are  doing  very  little  damage 
as  they  do  not ' 'spread  fast." 

Again  the  mystic  wave  of  the  Greek  letter  influence  has 
swept  over  our  college  community,  and  its  effect  has  been  the 
dissolution  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  and  the  launching  of  her 
men  into  the  serene  haven  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilom  frater- 
nity. On  the  seventeenth  of  February,  the  S.  A.  E,  "goat/' 
which  had  been  playing  the  part  of  Kip  Van  Winkle  for  five 
long  years,  v/as  awakened,  rubbed  down,  given  restoratives 
and  put  in  shape  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  on  his  species 
in  fraternity  circles.  May  his  keepers  wear  their  colors  blame- 
less and  always  show  that  good  will  and  charitableness  towards 
their  fellow  students,  becoming  sensible  men.  Gamma. 


Mr.  James  M.  Moss,  of  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  has  been  elected 
"poet"  of  the  junior  class  in  place  of  Mr.  I^ewton,  who  did 
not  return  to  college  this  year. 


Whole  page  per  year,  $20.00 

Half  page     "      "    10.00 

Third  page    "      "     ,   8.00 


Wanted! 

The  Consent  of  10,000  Smoket^s  to  send 
each  a  sample  lot  of 

ISO  ""2:Tic]^el  Cig^^rs" 

and  a  20  year  GOLD  FILLED  WATCH,  by  express 
C.  O.  D.  and  allow  examination. 

HAVANA  CIGAR  CO., 

WINSTON,  N.  C 
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D.R.BIRD, 

Clothing,  Hats,  Shoes, 

Tj^ianks,  Dress  Groods, 

GEOT'S   FUENISHING  GOODS, 
Heavy  and  Fancy  GROCERIES,  HARDWARE,  &c. 
W.  McZimmerman's  Old  Stand,  next  to  Opera  House. 

Hotel  Stables, 

OPPOSITE    OPERA  HOUSE. 

We  have  just  put  in  a  l^TEW  STOCK  OF  NICE  HOESES 
and  VEHICLES.    If  in  want  of  nice  a 

RELIABLE  TEAM  AT  REASONABLE  RATE, 

see  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Jg^The  patronage  of  students  solicited. 

R.  E.  CUDD  &  CO. 

J.  W  ALLEN^s" 

HANDSOMK  OYSTER  SALOON 

Is  now  Open  to  the  Public  and  the 

Delicious  Biyalye 

.   is  served  by  an  experienced  cook  in  all  styles. 
The  Tony  place  for  Fancy  Candies,  Fruits,  etc. 
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 A  D  V  E  R  T  j^S  E  iV!  E  N  T  S  .  

College  and  Fitting  School 
TEXT  BOOKS, 

stationery  and  Fancy  C^ood^, 
AND  SPORTING  GOODS  GENERALLY, 

 BESIDES  

All  Book  Store  Mardiaiidise, 

AND  THE  BEST  JOB  PRINTING,  AT 

TRIMMIER'S  BOOK  STORE, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

J.  S  CLOUD. 

Ootliiiig;,    Slioe®,    Mats^  Triml^^^ 

— ^-^^ — 

O-enfs    F'lix-xiisliiiig-  0-oo<is. 
miklH  ST.,  OPPOSITE  FOy^TASM, 

_SPAR.TANBUIIG,  S.  C. 

SPEGIAl  INBCGEMENTS  T«  STUBEHTS. 

ALL  ORDERS  mim  wm  m  casseul  mmm, 

 FOR  — 

Shirts,  Collars,  CmITs,  Haiidlsercliiefs, 
Umbrellas,  and  everytliiiig  you  waist 

 IN  THE  

Gent's  FurnishingLine, 

GO  TO  THE 

New  York  Syndicate  Store, 

W^si  t§  WsiUeml  Maak, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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CARLISLE  &  CANNON, 


SFAHTAKBUHG,  S.  C. 


Carpets,  Mattings,  Rugs,  Mattresses, 

Doors,  Sash  and  Blinds,  Shingles,  Shades,  Etc. 
Oorrespondexice  Solicite<l, 

 If  Y^oii  TV^abXit  to  Exa^mine  

THE  SVfiOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Clothing,  Hats,  i  Furnishing  Goods, 

 iiv  the:  oity,  oo  to  

NEW  CLOTHING  STORE, 

The  goodly  numbers  who  have  examined  our  stock 
pronounce  it  Ricli^  Rare  and  Clicap. 
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A.  I>  It  T  I  S  E  M  E      T  S  . 

Spartanburg-    Steam  IBakery, 
and  CONFECTIONERY, 

 MANUFACTURER  OF  

BREAD,  CAKES  AND  CANDY. 

SI»ECI-A.ILiTY  M^DK  OF  FINK  C^R^MKILS. 

CHAS.  J.  BEEDE,  Proprietor. 

^    LETHCO  &  MONGOMERY, 

:  HARDWARE, 

I  CUTLERY     ANH  GUNS, 

'  SPAETANBUEG.  S.  C, 

Hill,  Dawkins  Co., 

DEALERS  IN 

i)rugs  and  JV|edicines, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

"THE  FAYOEITE" 
Does  the  most  artistic  Hair  Cutting  done  in  the  City. 

YOXJIVO  &  ARCHEIt,  Proprietor*. 


HJ,  S.  HENNEMSNh 

Monumental  Jewelry  Store. 


r'or   The  Oallioiiii,  Preston,  Leg-are  aiici 


Simms  Literary  Societies. 
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 DEALER  IN  

St"a.cLerLt  S-a.pplies. 

JAMES  P  O  L  A 

IF^r-o-its,  _<^ann.erica;n.  bshhjS.  ;E^re3n.ciL  Oo3n.fectio2i.er3 
lOE  OIJ^EA.M[  MiKi  OYSTERS  ixi  Season 

CHRYSTALIZED  CAND 


 DE  A.LEES  IN  

General  Meechandisj 

spartanburg,  s.  c. 
™sorg  &  zimmerman, 

Butchers  and  Green  Grocer 

STEAM  MANUFACTURERS  of  all  kinds  of 
Sausages,    Bolognas,    Puddings,    Head    Cheese,  E 
FACTORY  and  GROCERY,  CHURCH  ST., 
SPARTANBURG,    S.  C. 
Hightest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Liv  e  Cattle,  Calves,  Sh 
and  Swine. 

Country  orders  Respectfully  Solicited. 


Drs.  Cfct  &  Oela: 

ZDEISri'ISTS, 

SPARTAISTBURG,  S.  C 
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S.  BECKER, 


STUDENT'S  RESORT 

 DEALER  IN  

Confectioneries,  Fruits'  Carbonate  Drinks 

Fancy  Groceries,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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LITEKARY  DEPARTMENT. 
W.  A.  Lyon,  G.  Rouquie,      -      -      -  Editors. 

CHARACTESISTICS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  WOMEN. 

He  has  read  Shakespeare's  plays  with  little  care,  who  has 
not  observed  in  them  the  rich  introduction  of  woman  charac- 
ters. Nor  can  examples  be  given  better  illustrative  of  the 
poet's  great  conception  and  i^roductive  genius,  than  those  fur- 
nished in  his  heroines.  The  rich  field  covered  by  the  plays, 
furnishes  all  types  of  character.  It  is  not  in  the  first  class  the 
poet's  highest  dramatic  qualities  are  exhibited;  but  as  in  the 
character  of  Rcsalind,  its  representative,  wit,  intellect  and 
strength  of  character  atone  for  a  want  of  dramatic  force.  Mel- 
ancholy, and  at  times  all  but  frantic,  Eosalind  first  appears  in 
the  court  of  her  uncle — a  place  above  all  others  ill  adapted  to 
her  pastoral  and  artless  nature.  The  thought  of  her  father^s 
banishment  and  her  own  dependence  upon  the  false  usurper, 
her  uncle,  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  gayety  of  her  genial 
spirits.  When  most  depressed,  however,  Celia  was  there  to 
comfort  and  entreat:  "I  pray  thee,  Eosalind  sweet,  my  coz,  be 
merry."  Celia's  efforts  directed  always  to  the  comfort  of  her 
fiiend,  finds  fruit  often  in  Rosalind's  enjoyment. 

To  visit  a  wrestling  match,  is  proposed,  and  now  forgetting 
her  surroundings,  as  she  contemplates  the  visit,  her  distin- 
guishing characteristics  flash  to  light.  Grace,  modesty  spright- 
liness,  enthusiasm,  kindness,  are  all  exhibited  in  the  interest- 
ing character  of  Rosalind,  as  at  the  match,  we  see  her  intense 
inti^rest  so  soon  become  an  intense  love.  Was  this  due  to  her 
pity  for  Orliiiido,  whose  fiist  speech  showed  him,  like  herself, 
unhappy  "i  Likely  so,  for  indeed  the  most  lasting  friendships 
after  all  are  those  "cemented  by  the  equality  of  circumstances." 
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Attractive,  virtuous,  bright,  Eosalind  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  her;  pitied  by  many  more,  and  it  was  this  growing  sen- 
timent of  sympathy  for  his  niece  that  roused  Frederick  so  soon 
to  decree  her  banishment.  How  unsuspecting  the  cruel  an- 
nouncement of  her  treacherous  uncle  that  she  must  go  !  '^Me, 
uncle  f  and  then  follows  one  of  the  most  earnest  pleas  ever 
uttered — a  plea  not  for  mercy,  but  for  reasons  of  his  pretended 
mistrust. 

The  friendship  subsisting  between  the  two  cousins  was  beau- 
tiful to  a  high  degree.  It  was  a  friendship  engendered  not  by 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  or  pity,  but  born  of  an  innate  congeni- 
ality: The  disagreement  between  their  fathers  did  not  inter- 
rupt it;  or  was  it  the  more  effected,  when  Frederick's  powei  - 
ful  attempt  was  made  to  arouse  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Ce- 
lia.  And  now  that  Rosalind  must  go  this  friendship  is  severely 
tested.  She  could  not  leave  alone;  Celia  forsakes  palace,  pa- 
rents, all,  for  the  sweet  companionship  of  her  cousin,  and  they 
are  both  off  "to  liberty  and  not  to  banishment." 

How  incorrect  our  first  impression  of  her  true  character,  as 
in  the  forest  of  Arden  we  see  her  leisurely  stroll  and  dance 
along  the  banks  of  the  murmuring  streams,  at  times  frolic 
among  the  blooming  flowers  and  fresh  green  grass — now  a 
beautiful  picture  of  perfect  content !  As  the  warm  sun  is  wel- 
comed by  the  budding  rose  which  unfolds  its  soft  leaves  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  grows  rapidly  then  under  its  influence;  so  did  this 
contentment  enliven  its  possessor  and  cause  her  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  lot,  to  flourish  and  grow  in  happiness. 

Here  she  meets  again  Orlando,  and  with  what  infinite  skill 
has  Shakespeare  depicted  the  love  scenes  to  follow.  How  she 
appears  disinterested  !  At  times  nssnnies  an  insolent  indHfrr- 
ence,  while  beneath  it  all  flowed  a  stream  of  love  and  devotion 
for  Orlando  which  might  sur])rise  from  their  intensity. 

While  we  are  not  to  criticise,  yet  to  us  a  striking  iiii proba- 
bility is,  that  Orlando  should  have  visited  the  disguised  Rosa- 
lind so  often  and  all  the  while  have  been  ignoran  t  that  it  was 
own  Rosalind.  For,  surely,  we  know  and  recognize  an  inti- 
mate friend  not  only  by  distinguishing  dress  and  features,  but 
by  unmistakable  characteristics  that  cannot  be  countei  feited. 
This  improbability,  however,  is  overlooked  in  our  deep  inter- 
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est  in  the  revelation  of  his  cherished  love  secrets  to  Rosalind. 
How  natural,  away  in  the  forest,  distant  as  he  thought  from 
the  one  he  loved,  for  him  to  reveal  what  otherwise  propriety 
w^ould.  have  required  to  be  concealed.  There  are  times  when 
our  whole  soul  and  being:  are  full  to  overflowing;  and  then  we 
seek  and  yearn  to  empty,  through  the  safetj^  valve  of  confi- 
dence, into  the  sacred  keeping  of  a  trusted  friend. 

The  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  character  of  Eosa- 
lind  is  pleasant  indeed.  After  she  has  finished,  we  wish  it  was 
not  so.  Our  heart  goes  out  to  her  from  the  beginning  to  the 
finish  of  the  play;  at  first,  in  sympathy,  then,  in  love.  "I 
had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  happy  than  experience  to 
make  me  sad.''  '  'Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love."  These  are  two  of  Eosa- 
lind's  best  expressions;  in  fact,  her  best  wit  and  truest  elo- 
quence are  found  in  her  shortest  simple  sayings. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  character  has  Shakespeare  displayed 
greater  skill,  in  portraying  natural  grace  and  tender,  delicate 
womanhood,  than  in  the  character  of  Miranda.  Beautiful,  sym- 
pathetic, refined,  from  the  beginning  she  arouses  our  surprise 
and  study.  We  wonder  that,  with  no  companion  save  her 
studious  father,  whose  close  attention  to  his  books  had  lost  for 
him  already  his  dukedom,  and  with  surroundings  so  unfavor- 
able to  a  well  rounded  development,  she  could  have  attained 
such  a  refinement  and  grace.  ^Tis  true  her  father  had  taken 
great  care  to  educate  well  his  daughter;  yet  she  was  denied 
possibly  the  greatest  educating  and  refining  influence — an  as- 
sociation with  womenly  women. 

How  happy  she  was  in  the  deep  seclusion  and  quiet  stillness 
of  her  island  home,  where  nature  had  lavished  her  richest 
smiles,  around  which  a  thousand  objects  were  spread  in  rich 
profusion  to  cheer  her  pathway.  The  silver  streams  singing 
sweet  melodious  songs  answering  to  the  deep  toned  murmur- 
ings  of  their  mother  streams,  and  hurrying  on  to  mingle  their 
tribute  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sounding  main;  the  tall 
giants  of  the  forests,  lifting  their  luxurious,  arms  to  Heaven, 
forming  cool  recesses  wliere  the  contemplative  mind  anight 
wander  in  meditation's  fancy  free;  the  flowers  of  every  hue 
springing  up  as  if  to  enjoy  the  CQol  breeze  that  lightly  sported 
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in  the  wild  wood  bowers, — all  eloquently  appealed  to  Miran- 
da^s  interior  nature.  Even  the  notes  of  the  little  birds  seemed 
to  borrow  gladness  from  all  around,  and  warble  forth  the  lib- 
erty she  possessed. 

Miranda  first  appears  before  her  father's  cell;  and  how  we 
rejoice  to  recognize  there  the  spirit  af  sympathy  she  exhibits. 
The  storm  is  raging  and  the  cruel  billows  toss  to  and  from  the 
ship,  whose  only  guide  is  chance.  Hear  Miranda's  earnest 
j)rayer  to  her  father  that  he  might  spare  the  sinkiog  ship  : — 
"Poor  souls  !  they  will  all  perish.'-'  Our  hearts  are  often  deep 
ly  moved  by  the  news  of  a  friend's  misfortune;  yet  how  seldom 
do  we  really  sympathize  with  him  in  whom  we  have  no  inter- 
est. She  did  not  personally  know  who  occupied  the  ship;  in- 
deed she  could  recollect  to  have  seen  none  save  hei*  father  and 
four  or  five  women  who  once  attended  her.  After  that  she  re- 
membered nothing,  not  even  how  she  came  to  the  island.  What 
a  splendid  picture,  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature !  Could 
consummate  skill  add  else  to  its  naturalness?  Who  has  not 
impressed  upon  his  mind  certain  scenes  of  his  childhood  days, 
indeed,  of  infant  prattle,  while  others  are  forgotten  f 

She  remembered  to  have  seen  no  other  face  than  her  father's, 
gray  and  bearded;  and  when  handsome  Prince  Ferdinand  ap- 
pears, can  her  love  at  first  sight  be  surprising  !  The  prince 
addresses  Miranda  as  goddess;  for  from  her  beauty  such  he 
thought  she  was.  She  does  not  simply  deny  that  she  was  a 
goddess,  but  for  interruption  would  have  given  him  a  com- 
plete account  of  herself.  She  evidently  wished  to  make  an  im- 
pression by  showing  him  that  she  was  of  no  mean  lineage,  but 
entirely  worthy  of  his  affections.  The  love  scene  of  the  two 
is  surely  the  central  feature  of  the  play,  and  Shakespeare  has 
nowhere  given  a  more  vivid  picture  of  true  love.  It  w;is  not 
a  love  purchased  by  gems  of  fortune,  for  neither  knew  of  the 
others  circumstances;  or  was  a  transient,  fickle  feeling,  but  a 
pure  unalloyed  devotion — a  deep,  abiding  love.  Under  the 
pressing  circumstances  her  disobedience  in  giving  to  Ferdi- 
nand her  name  may  be  overlooked.  She  scarcely  knew  what 
she  did.  Forgetting  her  father's  wishes,  she  gives  vent  to  her 
overpowering  devotion  in  the  earnest,  eloqu<^nt  love  address  to 
Ferdinand;  and  then,  as  if  realizing  what  she  almost  uncon- 
sciously did-  "I  fear  I  talk  to  you  too  freely  and  my  father's 
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precepts  I  forget/'  But  she  could  not  be  bold  and  brazen 
should  she  try;  for  her  delicate  sense  of  womanly  propriety 
prevented. 

Perhaps  no  two  characters  in  Shakespeare  resemble  more 
than  do  Eosalind  and  Miranda.  Both  were  beautiful,  graceful, 
timid,  sympathetic,  loving  and  loved.  In  point  of  adap- 
tability they  were  much  alike.  They  were  both  heirs  of  de- 
throned rulers;  and  both,  in  their  respective  happy  termina- 
tions, show  that  He  who  rules  the  destinies  o  earth  and  guides 
all  creation  in  its  proper  course,  could  devise,  create  and 
guide. 

If  it  was  Shakespeare's  purpose  to  exhibit  in  the  character 
of  Desdimonia  the  ascendency  of  the  atfection,  in  no  sense  has 
he  failed.  Such,  however,  is  the  complicacy  of  the  character, 
that  the  beauties  of  her  moial  qualities  are  discovered  only 
after  close  study,  when  they  loom  up  far  more  brightly  than 
if  from  the  first  we  had  known  her  well.  In  order  to  view 
rightly  the  character,  we  must  consider  first,  Desdimonia  the 
daughter;  then,  Desdemonia  the  wife;  for  in  these  two  rela- 
tions she  exhibits  differences  in  conduct  as  marked  as  might  be 
found  in  any  two  separate  characters.  She  was  of  royal  line- 
age; doubtless  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  that  name  and 
state  could  lavish.  Growing  up  in  such  prodigality,  she  had 
never  known  to  want,  and  hence  knew  not  how  to  ap}>ieciate. 
For  had  she  realized  her  obligations  to  hei  parents,  the  secK  t 
marriage  would  have  never  been. 

We  can  not,  of  course, admire  her  conduct  in  marrying  with- 
out the  api)roval  of  her  parents.  Indeed  it  was  without  their 
knowledge.  That  from  all  her  suitors  she  selected  the  Moor 
as  her  husband,  shows  in  her  nature  a  singularity  that  our- 
southern  blood  abhors.  This  marriage,  however,  marks  an 
epoch,  a  turning  from  recklessness  to  soberness  in  her  lile. — 
She  loved  Othello  with  a  woman's  devotion  and  was  always 
consistent,  respecttul  and  faithful  to  him.  His  love  for  her, 
if  possible  was  more  interise.  With  what  honor  and  pity  do 
we  turn  from  this  beautiful  picture  when  we  see  it  marred 
by  the  cruel  treachery  of  a  pretending  friend.  We  can  claim 
for  Desdimonia  neither  wisdom  nor  that  the  was  prudent  in 
her  weakness;  but  we  do  claim  and  know  that  if,  before  the 
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close  of  the  play,  matters  had  not  set  things  clear,  her  purity 
of  character  would  have  proven  groundless  the  accusation  of 
her  infidelity 

In  disposition  Imogen  is  much  like  Desdimonia.  She  is 
tender,  graceful,  virtuous,  but  unlike  her,  highly  intellectual. 
She  excites  our  pity,  when  we  see  her  cruel  step-mother  plot- 
ing  a  marriage  for  her  son  and  Imogen;  we  are  made  glad,  to 
see  such  plans  frustrated  in  her  happy  marriage  to  Posthu- 
mus.  This  happiness,  however,  is  soon  dispelled  by  the 
banishment  of  her  husband  and  this  was  a  test  of  her  love. 
The  parting  scene  is  extremely  touching  yet  she  bears  it  all 
with  fortitude.  She  is  always  womanly  even  in  the  boy's  dress 
as  she  sets  out  for  Milford- Haven.  Standing,  prisoner,  before 
her  lather,  she  is  so  like  the  modest,  quiet,  peaceful  Imogen 
as  to  bring  to  her  father's  mind ''one  he  had  surely  seen". 
In  striking  contrast  to  Desdimonia' s  lovely  character  of  inno- 
sence,  is  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Ambitious  and  even 
blood-thirsty,  nothing  was  to  her  too  base,  if  in  the  end,  it 
added  power.  Who  can  conceive  of  a  more  villainous  deed 
than  the  one  charged  to  this  character!  Had  her  influence 
over  her  husband  been  exerted  for  good,  Macbeth  might  have 
been  a  typical  Thane;  for  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  noble 
ways. 

Gentle,  affectionate,  magnainmous,  pious,  brave,  Cordelia  is 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  sincerity  and  truth-  Surrounded 
by  passion  and  hypocracy,  this  beautiful  character  rises  far 
above  them  all  and  shines  more  brightly  in  the  contrast.  To 
us  her  great  warm,  heart  is  a  wellspring  of  joy  and  every 
instance  of  its  goodness  a  source  of  gratitude — a  deep  abiding 
gratitude.  Cordelia's  character  is  one  most  difficult  of  com- 
prehension, yet  when  throughly  understood  none  is  more 
lovely.  Her  character  is  like  the  flowing  of  a  mighty  river 
always  placid  from  its  deepness. 

We  can  never  measure  by  her  words  her  depth  of  feeling; 
for  her  retiring  manners  weaken  the  exhibition  of  her  emo- 
tional powers.  This  was  demonstrated  in  her  answer  to  her 
father's  question  as  to  the  love  she  bore  him.  None  can 
doubt  Cordelia's  love;  she  had  since  childhood  by  lier  loving 
manners  to  him  won  Lear's  entire  affections.    He  called  her 
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pet,  and  above  all  to  her  lie  was  partial-  Circumstances  too 
had  much  to  do  with  Cordelia's  answer.  Had  Learns  question 
met  her  at  any  other  moment  it  would  have  received  possibly 
a  different  answer.  But  Cordelia  was  not  one  for  show;  ex- 
citement was  repulsive  to  her  and  when  she  sees,  now,  so 
plainly  the  insincerity  of  her  sister's  she  is  thoroughly  disgus- 
ted- 

"You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loveM  me:  I 

Eeturn  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit 
Obey  you,  love  you,  honor  you.^' 
This  after  reflection,  Cordelia  speaks — weighted  with  a 
recognition  of  her  obligations  and  a  sense  of  duty  yet  poor 
old  childish  Lear  did  not  understand  it  so.  This  address  to 
her  father  gives  an  insight  to  her  character.  From  it,  we  see 
that  unlike  her  sisters  she  was  thoughtful  and  considerate. 
After  witnessing  the  parting  of  Cordelia  from  her  father  we 
can  surely  no  longer  question  her  love,  had  we  ever  done  so. 
It  was  a  parting  of  bitter  sorrow  for  Cordelia  knew  her  sistei  s 
well  and  feared  to  leave  him  to  their  charge. 

Cordelia  is  soon  separated  from  them  and  we  see  then  the 
cruel,  brutal  inconsistency  of  her  sisters  in  neglecting  to  care 
for  their  father.  They  were  just  such  characters  that  moved 
the  inspired  Byron  to  wiite,  that  "Womans  vims  aie  tiaced 
in  sand". — The  example  set  and  since  that  day  "feebler  pens 
have  chosen  her  inconsistency  as  a  favorite  thenie.'^  We  kuuw 
that  such  characters  are  not  representative  for  Cordelia  now 
appears  and  by  her  strong  devotion  shows: 

"This,  O  this  is  woman's  lot, 

To  be  a  friend  when  others  fail: — 
To  look  on  death  and  fear  it  not. 

To  smile  when  other  cheeks  glow  palf^: 
To  trust  mid  dangers  and  mid  care, 

To  love  when  love  seems  almost  dead, 
To  hope  when  other  hearts  dispair. 
And  pray  when  love  and  hope  are  fled." 
None  but  Shakespeare's  own  inspired  pen  could  have  de- 
picted the  meeting  of  Cordelia  and  her  father.  O  the  terrible, 
muffled  agony  of  Cordelia  as  in  the  intervals  of  his  destraction, 
Lear  begs  his  daughters  forgiveness!   Though  the  suffers 
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agony,  bitter  and  intense,  it  is  veiled  by  the  sobriety  of  her 
speech  and  the  quietude  of  her  feelings. 

For  an  unbroken  interest  in  its  reading  this  is  positively 
too  sublime  ;  for  one  unconsciously  looses  sight  of  the  plot 
and  all  else  in  his  wonder  aud  admiration  of  the  grand  dis- 
play of  genius.  This  part  of  "Lear''  has,  by  many,  been 
considered  the  most  perfect  piece  of  all  dramatic  art. 

The  attempt  Cordelia  made  to  restore  to  her  father  his  lost 
dukedom  shows  the  beauty  of  her  courage  and  fortitude.  It 
was  an  attempt  prompted  neither  by  ambition  nor  selfish 
aims  of  any  kind,  but  by  a  deep  sense  of  duty — and  her 
service  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  defeat  which  met  it,  but 
by  the  motive  which  prompted  it. 

The  character  of  Cordelia  cannot  be  compared  aptly  with 
any  of  Shakespeare's  women.  Indeed  we  can  trace  from  their 
actions  no  kindship  existing  between  Cordelia  and  her  sisters; 
for  we  find  Goneril  and  Began  degraded  to  almost  brutal  deg- 
redation  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  Cordelia,  elevated  to 
the  highest  pedestal  of  human  perfection.  W.  J.  C. 

 -3^^*  

A  RETROSPECT  OF  SPARTANBURG  COUNTY. 
It  is  a  valuable  faculty  of  our  nature  which  invests  the 
localities  of  our  earthly  abode  with  a  portion  of  the  moral  in- 
terest which  is  attached  to  the  events  that  have  transpired 
upon  them.  The  battlefield,  uj^on  which  a  great  cause  has 
been  lost  or  won,  the  spot  where  a  hero  fell  or  a  martyr  per- 
ished, or  any  jjlace  in  which  an  event  has  happened  that  stirs 
the  heart  or  influences  the  destinv  of  mankind,  is  enrobed 
with  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  by  the  operation  of  this 
benignant  and  pervasive  law  of  association.  In  like  manner 
the  birth  places,  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  illustrious  men, 
are  clothed  with  a  moral  interest  proportioned  to  the  celebrity 
of  their  characters  and  the  splendor  of  their  achievements  in 
arts  or  in  arms. 

In  this  way  the  earth  upon  which  we  dwell,  though  voice- 
,   less,  becomes  eloquent  with  the  teachings  of  the  i)ast,  and  the 
mind  of  man  natuially  delights  to  coniinnne  with  the  years 
gone  by  through  the  medium  of  the  physical  memorials  wliich 
perpetuate  their  event 
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But  it  is4  a  higher  faculty,  and,  indeed,  we  might  say  it  is 
the  first  essential  of  true  patriotism  that  would  imbibe  and 
cherish,  with  all  the  interest  of  connected  association,  the 
traditions  and  legends  of  one's  native  land  and  immediate 
vicinity.  These  should  possess  for  everyone  the  vivid  charms 
of  personal  interest.  But  alas  !  the  richest  of  our  traditional 
lore  is  slowly  disappearing,  and  South  Carolinians  are  careless 
in  properly  regarding  such. 

Certainly  the  histoiy  of  Spartanburg,  so  suggestive  in  char- 
acter, as  well  as  in  name  of  the  heroic  ''Spartan,"  will  chal 
lenge  comparison  with  the  most  vaunted  achievements  and 
interesting  associations  of  any  one  county  in  the  State.  Here 
have  transpired  glorious  events  and  interesting  romances. 
Here  a  struggle  raged,  and  here  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
the  patriot  were  subjected  to  the  severest  trial.  We  have 
slept  long  enough  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  to  calamine  into  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  extraordinary  indiiference.  But  this  we  shall  not  do;  it 
is  to  our  shame  that  it  is  so.  "We  hope  for  better  things.  We 
envy  not  the  just  fame  of  any  county  in  the  State,  and  will 
be  content  with  the  full  measure  which  belongs  to  ourselves. 
There  is  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  our  ambition.  It  is  a  legacy 
from  our  fathers  and  we  desire  to  transmit  it  to  our  children, 
for  there  is  none  richer  they  could  receive. 

It  is  not  antiquity  we  claim.  Hardly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  settlers,  first  from  Pennsylvania  and  then  Vir- 
ginia, immigrated  South  and  settled  in  the  upper  section  of 
South  Carolina.  As  is  well  known  the  laws  of  this  province 
were  long  before  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  metaphysician 
Locke.  The  province  itself  possessed  every  advantage  of 
climate  and  production;  and  the  philosopher  sought,  in  the 
organization  of  its  social  institutions,  to  satisfy  the  peculiar 
predilection  of  his  aristocratic  employers.  Thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  settlers  from  Pennsylvania  found  many  of  the 
most  polished  families  of  England  to  have  already  transferred 
their  interest  direct  from  the  mother  country  to  the  trans- 
atlantic State — but  exclusively  to  the  lower  portion;  so  we 
find  the  up-country  settled  later  and  by  a  different  class  than 
the  lower  section — a  class  accustomed  to  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
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ica,  and  braving  its  hardships  and  sufferings  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  heroic  Spartans. 

At  that  time  the  forests,  now  known  as  Spartanburg 
County,  were  filled  with  buflaloes,  turkeys,  bears  and  deer, 
while  the  waters  abounded  with  beavers,  otters  and  mnskrats. 
In  fact,  upon  the  present  site  of  Spartanburg  C  ourt  House 
buffalo  were  so  very  numerous  that  three  or  four  men  with 
their  dogs  have  been  known  to  kill  trom  ten  to  fifteen  in  a 
day,  and  a  single  rifleman  often  shot  two  or  three  deer  in  a 
few  hours.  And  on  that  portion  of  the  Tyger  river  not  far 
from  Woodruff  twenty  beavers  have  been  caught  by  one  man 
in  a  single  season. 

These  early  pioneers  traced  out  the  avenues  to  the  grand 
abodes  of  nature,  thronged  in  all  her  tangled  sovereignly  of 
waste,  and  by  their  untiring  industry  laid  bare  the  valleys 
ftnd  heights,  and  clothed  their  bosoms  in  yellow  harvests, 
ripening  in  a  generous  sun  for  the  scythe  of  autumn.  By 
their  art  they  crowned  her  ledges  with  noble  architecture, 
and  raised  statues  of  living  marble  out  of  her  cold  and  silenfe 
rocks. 

EDUCATION  AND  CIVILISATION  GO  HAND  IN  HAND. 

The  first  school  in  Spartanburg  district  was  the  Minerva 
grammar  school,  the  exact  location  of  which  the  writer  is 
enable  to  learn.  It  had  twenty  ^ ^grammar  scholars''  and  was 
supported  and  patronized  by  a  society  under  the  name  of  the 
Philanthropic  society.  Old  records  written  about  1800  say: 
'^It  is  situated  in  a  high  healthy  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
neighborhood  affords  plentiful  and  good  boarding  at  a  reason- 
eble  price.  It  is  supplied  with  a  respectable  teacher. It  is 
flomewhat  provoking  that  this  seemingly  phenominal  respec- 
4ability  did  not  preserve  the  teacher's  name  from  oblivion. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  school  mentioned  by  Dr.  Eamsey  as 
located  in  the  District  of  New  Acquisition  on  Tyger  river 
ftnd  founded  in  1796,"  though  there  is  no  absolute  certainty. 
At  this  time  no  other  schools  were  founded  in  the  borders  of 
ttie  county  on  account  of  the  Eevolution. 

For  that  cause  which  had  been  so  ably  vindicated  by  the 
pen — for  the  sentiment  contained  in  that  sublime  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  Heaven  and  of  mankind — the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence — the  sword  was  drawn  by  those  few  and  brave 
^'Spartans,"  and  their  own  fields  were  '^enriched  with  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen,  and  bleached  with  the  bones  of  the 
enemy."  About  eleven  miles  from  the  county  seat,  near 
Thiclcety  Creek  and  within  an  anji^le  formed  by  the  old  Spar- 
tanburg and  Mill  Gap  roads,  is  a  dihipidaled  monument 
levelled  nearly  to  the  earth,  but  the  locality  and  incidents 
which  it  once  stood  high  to  commemorate  will  never  be  less 
classical.  Here  the  memorable  battle  of  ("owpens  was  fought, 
and  Tarleton  was  pleasureably  deprived  of  seeing  Col.  Washing- 
ton, and  mortified  to  learn  he  could  make  his  mark. 

It  was  customary  for  the  people  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  State,  mostly  about  Camden,  to  paj^ture  their  cattle  near 
where  the  thriving  little  village  of  Cowpens  now  stands,  and 
hence  the  name  of  Cowpens.  Just  here  in  connection  with 
this  battle  so  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  General 
Morgan,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  that,  as  early  as 
1847  there  was  a  brass  band  in  Spartanburg,  known  as  the 
Morgan  band.  It  contained  eleven  members:  J.  B.  Cottrell, 
W.  W.  Boyd,  Bob  Owens,  \Vm.  Moore,  Ed  Covar,  Height, 
Ed  Henry,  Wm.  Trimmier,  Cole  Poole,  Asa  Poole,  and  Rufus 
Poole. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  told  with  some  semblance  of  truth 
that  when  the  cite  for  the  present  city  of  Spartanburg  was 
being  determined  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  proper  location. 
Some  contended  for  that  part  of  the  city  which  at  present  lies 
towards  the  west,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cleveland  resi- 
dence, while  others  declared  a  more  favorable  spot  to  be  to- 
wards the  east^  where  Solicitor  Duncan  now  lives.  Near  the 
branch  back  of  the  Merchants  Hotel,  not  far  from  where  the 
foundation  for  the  new  Court  House  is  now  being  dug,  a  wily 
bar-keeper  ruled  the  community  with  '-straight^'  drinks,  un- 
less, indeed,  they  were  mixed  with  the  water  so  conveniently 
near.  It  was  to  his  advantage  to  have  the  settlement  around 
and  as  near  hini  as  possible,  so  with  the  ingenuity  character- 
istic of  this  species,  he  invited  them  into  the  tavern  and  set 
up  to  drinks  until  they  were  jolly,  courteous  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible), and  easily  pleased.  He  proposed  the  spot  around  his 
tavern,,  argueing  they  should  "split  the  difference/'  and  set- 
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tie  between  the  two  sites  contended  for.  They  readily  con- 
sented, and  in  their  hilarity  began  to  meander  forth  to  lay  out 
the  town.  If  to  no  other  cause  the  irregularity  of  the  present 
streets  may  be  attributed  to  whatever  truth  this  story  con- 
tains. 

But  to  return  to  the  schools.  As  early  as  1824  the  Courier 
dated  i^'ov.  12,  of  that  year  stated  that  the  Methodist  State 
Conference  had  resolutions  to  establish  a  school  for  the  child- 
ren of  itinerant  preachers,  and  for  orphan  children.  This 
probably  never  went  much  further.  ^J^othing  more  of  impor- 
tance was  done  until  the  foundation  of  Wolford  College,  which 
is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  that  owes  its  existence  to 
the  munificence  of  one  man,  Benjamin  Wottord  was 
born  in  Spartanburg  County  in  1780,  his  parents  having  come 
from  Pensylvania  after  Braddock's  defeat.  At  twenty -one  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  became  a^  circuit  rider. 
The  first  year  his  circuit  reached  from  Nashville  to  Cincinnati. 
He  died  Dec.  2,  1850,  leaving  $100,000  for  "establishing  a 
college  for  literary,  classical,  and  scientific  education,  to  be 
located  in  my  native  district,  Spartanburg."  Hon.  Samuel 
Dibble,  member  of  Congress,  and  who  has  served  with 
ability,  independence  and  distinction  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, was  the  first  Alumnus  graduated  fi'om  this  college  in 
1856.  Among  the  many  other  honored  alumni  of  this  institu- 
tion we  mention  Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  Chas.  F.  Smith,  Jno. 
B.  Henneman,  J.  A.  Gamewell,  A.  Coke  Smith,  and  W.  8. 
Kirkland.  Many  lawyers  of  reputation  have  been  trained 
here,  as  W.  H.  Falk,  and  J.  E.  Abney.  The  programme  of 
the  first  commencement  exercises,  at  which  a  class  graduated, 
in  Wofford,  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  Here 
it  is: 

EXERCISES. 
Prayer  by  Dr.  Pierce. 
Music. 

Salutatory  Addresses  and  Orations. 
Music. 

Oration — De  Linqua  Latina — Geo.  Cofield. 
Oration — Cicero — Robt.  E.  Bowie. 
INIusic. 
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Oration— History— J.  N.  Carlisle. 
Music. 

Oration — Law  and  Dignity  of  Labor— S.  M.  Dawkins, 

Music. 

Oration — The  Calico  Flag— Wm.  M.  Martin. 
Music. 

Oration — The  Danger  and  Duties  of  Educated  Men— 
Chas.  Petty. 
Music. 
Degrees  Conferred. 
Valedictory  Address— Chas.  Petty. 
Music. 

Baccalaureate  Address  By  the  President. 
The  inauguration  of  the  Spartanburg  Female  College,  which 
was  the  present  Fitting  School,  took  place  the  22d  of  August, 
1855,  with  an  address  by  W.  Gilmore  Siinms.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  his  address  was:  "We  are  assembled  my  friends, 
on  one  of  those  occasions  which  all  good  men  approve,  and 
upon  which  they  assume  that  God  himself  smiles  with  favor 
and  encouragement."  Of  its  first  Commencement  exercises 
a  writer  to  the  Advocate  in  1856  says:  "Tuesday  was  a  remar- 
kable day — for  this  day  sent  forth  its  first  graduate]  we  cannot 
use  the  plural.  After  several  interesting  compositions  from 
the  members  of  the  Junior  class,  and  a  valedictory  from  Miss 
Carrie  Golding,  President  Tucker  with  a  few  touching  remarks 
conferred  the  first  diploma  he  has  yet  given  upon  that  young 
lady." 

Many  incidents  of  historical  value  could  be  related  of  the 
institution  at  Cedar  Springs,  Limestone,  Eeidville  and  other 
places,  but  already  our  article  has  grown  too  long. 

W.  T.  H. 



JOURNALISM. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  of  every  kind  have 
become  so  numerous  and  commonplace  in  modern  times,  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  read  and  enjoy  them  and  then 
thoughtlessly  throw  them  aside.  There  is,  however,  much 
food  for  thought,  and  that  too  very  interesting  and  pleasing 
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thought,  along  the  line  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  this 
art,  together  with  its  almost  incalculable  benefits  to  the  hu- 
man race. 

To  Gutenburg,  Schoeffer  and  Faust  the  world  owes  a  debt 
of  undying  gratitude  for  their  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing. 
England  should  never  let  the  memory  of  William  Caxton 
grow  dim,  for  to  his  introduction  of  the  printing  press  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  thing,  she  is  indebted  for  her  won- 
derfully rapid  strides  in  religion,  government,  literatuie,  in 
the  sciences  and  arts. 

To  fully  appreciate  the- never-ending  benefits  of  journalism, 
we  must  endeavor  to  conceive  the  unutterably  deplorable  con- 
dition we  would  be  in  if  all  our  books  and  periodicals,  and 
printed  matter  of  every  kind  were  immediately  and  completely 
annihilated.  We  cannot  appreciate  a  blessing  to  its  fullest 
extent  until  we  have  onco  enjoyed  it  and  then  suddenly  de- 
prived of  it. 

The  ancient  Israelites,  when  they  were  congregated  in  the 
picturesque  valley  between  the  towering  Mts.  Ebal  and 
Gerezim  and  eagerly  listening  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  it  rang 
out  from  the  lips  of  their  hoary  bearded  patriarchs  standing 
on  some  elevated  shelf  and  reverberated  from  hill  to  hill  un- 
til it  reached  the  willing  ears  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
nevei',  for  a  moment,  felt  the  slightest  need  of  printing.  But 
in  the  long  stretch  of  time  from  then  till  now,  what  mighty 
changes  have  been  wrought! 

This  is  peculiarly  a  journalistic  age.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  look  back  into  history  and  see  the  yeoman  service  this 
art  has  rendei  ed  to  man;  but  rather  a  difficult  task  to  see  plain- 
ly, the  good  it  is  doing  us  now.  However,  we  should  re- 
member that  it  is  '^distance  that  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,"  and  that  if  we  were  but  able  to  see  the  great  and  and 
often  impending  dangers  from  which  it  frequently  rescues  us, 
we  would  be  led  to  exclaim  how  innumerable  and  immeasura- 
ble the  gifts  of  Journalism.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  recording  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors  and  handing  them  down  to  their 
posterity  to  number  the  thousands  that  have  been  thus  fired 
with  the  ambition  to  do  nobler  deeds  and  climb  to  nobler 
heights. 
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We  are  wont  to  attach  great  importance  to  the,  as  we  often 
think,  puissant  publications  of  past  times,  and  too  little  to  the 
puisne  publications  of  the  present.  It  is  only  by  looking 
back  and  observing  the  great  profit  which  our  fore.- fathers 
reaped  from  this,  we  might  almost  say,  necessity,  that  we 
might  be  enabled  to  get  a  slight  conception  of  the  service  that 
we  receive  at  its  hands  today,  with  all  its  vast  and  multiform 
improvements. 

It  is  true  that  our  country  is  frequently  and  almost  momen- 
tarily fiooded  with  much  literature  that  would  be  best  left  un- 
published, but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  along- 
side of  this,  there  is  sent  out  an  immense  supply  of  good  read- 
ing. Besides,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  better  class  of  literature 
will  be  preserved  and  that  its  influence  will  last  forever,  while 
that  which  is  detrimental  in  its  character  will  sooner  or  later 
perish.  Then,  trash  literature  is  generally  read  by  a  class  of 
people,  who,  if  they  were  not  thus  engaged,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  engaged  in  other  practices  lar  more  injurious,  and  such 
too  as  might  affect  the  welfare  of  others  than  themselves. 

The  Journalism  of  today  furnishes  a  means  of  rapid  inter- 
change of  thought  between  all  the  great  thinking  minds.  lu 
this  way  all  our  best  men  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  their  peers.  Just  as  our  magnificent  railway  sys- 
tem and  numerous  steamboat  lines  bring  all  the  marts  of  th@ 
world  close  together  in  a  commercial  sense,  and  transports  the 
products  of  mother  earth  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  civili- 
zation, so  does  modern  Journalism  draw  the  minds  of  the  great 
thinkers  into  conference,  and  then  condensing  the  product  of 
their  ^^princely  cogitations  bears  it  on  its  rapid  wings  to  the 
habitation  of  every  intelligent  human  being. 

It  has  now  entered  our  educational  institutions,  and  today 
fchere  is  a  generous  rivalry  among  our  colleges  in  this  phase 
of  their  work.  Our  own  honored  institution  has  entered  the 
arena,  and  it  should  now  be  the  ambition  of  every  student  of 
Wofford  College  to  see  her  Journal  standing  in  the  very  front 
ranks.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  Journal 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  South,  Our  editors  and  business 
managers  are  solid,  energertic,  thorough-going  men,  and  they 
do  their  work  well.   But,  they  alone  cannot  sustain  a  College 
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Journal.  Tliey  need  more  assistance  from  the  students  at 
large.  Every  student  ought  to  feel  it  his  bounden  duty,  and 
it  is  so  whether  he  feels  it  or  not,  not  only  to  subscribe  for  his 
College  Journal,  but  to  pay  his  subscription  promptly,  and 
give  it  his  encouraging  support  and  aid  at  every  patent  op- 
portunity, in  whatever  shape  that  opportunity  may  present 
itself.  We  hope  and  trust  that  our  Journal  may  continue  in 
its  upward  carer,  and  may  continue  in  its  increasing  favor  at 
home  and  abroad,  until  it  shall  take  its  place  in  the  very  front 
ranks  of  Journalism  and  be  a  potent  factor  for  truth,  justice 
and  right,  not  only  in  our  own  college  community,  but  in  our 
whole  country.  D.  W.  Daniel. 



FERRET  TURUM  QUI  TULIT  TITULAM. 

Ferret  Taurum  qui  tulit  vitulam,  is  one  of  the  very  many 
glowing,  pregnant,  Latinistic  aphorisms  which  have  come 
down  to  ous  because  of  their  striking  valuable  S'gnificance. 
All  contain  a  moral  of  more  or  less  import;  and  from  this, 
as  from  the  others,  we  may  deduce  some  beautiful  thoughts, 
and  by  using  it  figuratively  be  taught  some  practical  lessons 
of  vital  importance. 

When  Milo,  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  athletes,  bore  the 
full-grown  ox  upon  his  shoulders  through  the  Stadium  at  Olym- 
l^ia  it  occasioned  no  little  surprise;  the  praise  of  his  great 
physical  strength  was  on  every  tongue.  This  triumphal  fact 
won  for  him  the  coveted  laurel -crown  and  made  him  Jfiimous 
throughout  the  civilized  woi-ld. 

But,  and  this  is  the  moral  of  oui-  subject,  he  did  not  become 
an  athlete  in  a  day  or  a  year;  weeks  and  months  were  spent 
in  learning  the  art  of  wrestling,  boxing  and  fencing;  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  physicial  strength  up  to  that  point  when 
he  could  carry  th*^  ox  with  apparent  ease  he  devoted  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  not  failed  for  one  day  even,  to  carry 
the  calf.  So  while  the  vitula  was  growing,  Milo's  strength 
daily  increased;  when  one  reached  his  maximum  weight  the 
other  attained  his  maximum  strcngtli.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  greates  feat  of  physical  manhood  represented 
not  a  few,  empty,  longing  wishes  but  years  ol  unremitting  toil 
and  patience. 
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As  the  past,  so  the  future,  and  by  a  retrospection  ot  by  gone 
years  throughout  the  medium  of  history  and  biography  we  are 
persuaded  that  those  men  whose  lives  were  full  of  usefulness 
an'd  whose  broAvs  were  justly  and  deservedly  encircled  with 
the  wreath  of  honor,  attained  to  the  height  of  distinction  only 
by  long  and  incessant  thought  and  labor.  Many  even  felt  the 
pangs  of  poverty,  few  indeed  escaped  the  humiliating  effects 
of  doubt  and  discouragement;  but  possessing  an  untiring 
energy  and  an  invincible  determination  they  pushed  forward 
in  the  paths  marked  out  beforehand,  gaining  strength  from 
every  impediment,  confidence  by  surmounting  every  obstacle, 
never  considering  such  hindrances  a  curse  but  a  blessing, 
because  of  the  increased  stimulus  and  momentum  contributed 
by  them  The  very  things  that  often  seem  ruinous  and  retard 
us  most  in  our  onward  course  make  our  minds  stronger,  deeijer, 
broader. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  mistakes  made  todav  by 
young  men  is  their  impatience  and  haste  to  enter  upon  the 
broad  arena  of  active  life.  They  have  the  apprehension  that 
every  position,  profession  and  vocation  will  become  crowded 
and  unless  they  launsh  out  at  once  the  winds  will  never  again 
be  favorable.  One  verj  material  cause  why  young  men  desire 
to,  and  do  rush  out  into  life  before  preparing  themselves  for 
useful  work  is  the  influence  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  age. 
We  are  living  on  the  wings  of  steam  and  electricity.  Success 
and  failure  hang  upon  a  moments  decision.  Political  parties 
spring  up  in  a  day  and  revolutionize  the  g^overnment.  The 
consummation  of  that  which  is  seemingly  not  possible  causes  no 
surprise.  These  nineteenth  century  achievements  have  an 
irresistible  attraction  about  them  which  lead  live,  energetic 
young  men  to  forsake  the  old  hut,  surest  path  to  honor  and 
eminence,  and  to  attempt  to  reach  the  goal  of  success  by  spas- 
modic efforts;  and  this  is  the  source  of  so  many  unpardonable 
failures. 

Occasionally  we  may  see  a  Ferguson  tending  sheep  in  the 
field  and  marking  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  astronomer  by  means  of  a  string  and  beads,  or 
a  Tomaso  Angelo  one  day  hawking  fish  through  the  streets 
and  the  next  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  but  such  occurrences  are 
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very  rare.  And  when  they  do  happen — for  happen  they  must, 
how  painful  must  be  the  effects  of  the  sudden  and  great  con- 
trast; one  day  walking  in  the  humblest  sphere  and  the  next  a 
ruler  of  a  people,  Never  having  borne  the  calf  how  unqual- 
ified for  and  awkward  in  bearing  the  ox! 

The  most  important  truth,  however  tanght  by  our  subject 
is,  as  intimated  above,  the  absolute  necessity  of  patience  and 
perseverance  and  the  fact  that  we  must  labor  incessantly  and 
and  untiringly  tor  the  attainment  of  scholarship,  statesman- 
ship, clerical  honors,  mercantile  success,  agricultural  prosjjer- 
ity,  or  for  whatever  else  there  is  in  life  worth  seeking.  They 
can  never  be  possessed  by  our  setting  with  hands  folded  and 
peacefully  awaiting  the  smile  of  fortune  or  the  coming  of  a  day 
when,  without  any  premonition,  there  will  bean  expanding  of 
the  mind,  a  loosening  of  the  tongue,  a  wielding  of  the  pen  in 
such  a  way  that  the  world  will  be  dazzled  by  our  knowledge 
swayed  by  our  eloquence  and  persuaded  by  our  productions. 

"Multitudes  waste  life  and  frittei-  away  their  existence,  in 
doing  nothing  except  waiting  for  a  golden  opportunity  to  do 
something  great  and  magnificent.  What  multitudes  of  men 
lie  still  and  never  lift  a  pen,  because  the  time  is  not  come! 
When  they  come  out,  it  mast  be  in  a  "great  book,"  a  splendid 
address,  or  some  great  effort.  The  tree  must  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  by  inches,  no,  at  once  the  sapling  must  be  loaded  with 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  threescore  years.  Alas!  trees  planted 
and  watered  by  such  expectations  will  never  be  more  than 
dwarfs. 

Ours  is  a  practical,  work-for-what-you-get  sort  of  age.  What 
can  you  do  and  how  well  can  you  do  if?  Have  you  attended 
to  all  the  minutiae  in  laying  the  foundation,  undergone  the 
drudgery  of  clearing  away  the  loose  soil  and  reached  the  solid 
rockl  In  other  words  have  you  carried  the  calf  faithfully?  If 
so  you  can  carry  the  ex. 

This  is  the  way  the  world  talks  and  when  a  man  is  found  en- 
dowed by  with  the  requisite  amount  of  tact  and  mentalability 
she  invariably  gives  him  an  ox  to  carry. 

As  the  opening  sentence  contains  the  whole  secret  of  success, 
we  will  close  as  we  began : 

Ferret  taurum  qui  tulit  vitulam.  Ben  W.  Ckouoh. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT, 

Henry  F.  Jennings,      -      -      -      -      -  Editor. 


In  most  collegets  only  a  few  chosen  men  represent  the  grad- 
uating class  upon  commencement  day.  This  has  been  differ- 
ent at  Wofford,  where  every  graduate  makes  his  speech.  No 
one  can  gainsay  the  benefits  derived  from  this  custom,  but 
many  question  its  practicableness.  When  there  is  a  large  class 
the  tax  upon  the  patience  of  the  audience  is  fearful.  But  wei  e 
each  man  to  make  a  short  graduating  address,  it  would  beyond 
doubt  interest  the  audience  much  more  than  a  few  longspeechcs 
covering  the  same  time.  But  discarding  all  the  advan  .ages  of 
all  speaking,  and  only  one  way  is  left  for  the  settlement  of  this 
matter.  That  is  to  elect  so  many  from  the  class.  Leaving  it 
optional,  opening  it  to  those  who  volunteer,  is  a  seriously  ob- 
jectionable plan.  It  would  in  the  first  place  be  a  compromise 
with  the  inclination  of  the  lazy;  in  the  next  place,  the  volun- 
teer business  would  be  too  delicate  for  many  worthy  men.  In 
fact  no  one  could  but  be  praised  for  not  volunteering  his  ser- 
vices at  commencement.  The  laws  and  precedents  of  Wofford 
are  fortified  by  years  of  successlul  practice.  If  this  custom 
must  be  broken,  the  best  plan  would  be  an  election  of  speak- 
ers; all  others  should  be  defeated. 


Every  student  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
dignity.  His  character,  the  character  of  his  institution  a  part 
of  which  he  helps  to  form,  demand  it.  Still  there  are  many 
heedless  of  the  tone  of  their  college  community.  Conduct,  de- 
portment, efficiency  are  closely  watched  in  every  student,  The 
tendency  at  present  is  for  public  sentiment  to  centre  upon  col- 
leges. The  loud  calls  made  for  educated  yonng  men,  the  nu- 
merous crowd  of  uneducated  young  men,  ready  like  vultures 
to  spring  into  any  vacant  position,  express  the  growing  sym- 
pathy in  colleges,  and  the  world's  increasing  need  of  them. 
For  a  student  to  enter  life^free  from  disadvantages  he  must 
have  personal  dignity — embracing  its  widest  scope;  must  take 
an  interest  in  the  character  of  his  college  and  labor  to  main- 
tain if  not  to  advance  that  character. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  our  widely  known  and  venerable 
president,  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Carlisle,  we  have  the  privilege  of  men- 
tioning the  able  address  of  the  Hon.  Jas.  W.  Boyd,  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  before  the  North wes  ern  Medical  College.  Many 
who  read  this  count  themselves  among  the  friends,  perhaps 
the  relatives,  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyd.  With  a  master's  hand  he 
sketches  the  progress  of  the  medical  profession  from  the  time 
when  Hippocrates  gave  it  the  first  elevating  impetus  to  Koch 
who  so  lately  revolutionized  the  medical  world  with  his  dis- 
covery. In  the  rapid  movement  of  the  present  he  caught  an 
oftener  seen  than  practiced  fact  and  exclaimed:  "I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  declare  to  you  that,  in  these  times,  a  man  may  become 
a  worthless  fossil  in  the  Silurian  stratum  of  the  palezoic  system 
in  about  ten  years  and,  in  abou  ten  more,  he  may  really  be- 
come a  simple,  silly,  useless  petrifaction,  if  he  fails  to  exert 
himself  to  keep  up  with  the  procession."  Mr.  Boyd  is  a  law- 
yer with  a  large  practice,  but  was  and  has  not  been  so  shut  up 
in  a  law  office  that  other  fields  ot  knowledge  are  blanks  to  him. 
Oar  civilization  is  one  of  dependence  and  a  man  loses  nothing 
when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  many  vocations  allied 
to  the  one  he  follows. 


We  express  to  the  Adelphian  society  of  Furman  Univer- 
sity our  thanks  for  an  invitation  to  their  coming  debate.  It 
would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  sojourn  a  short  while  iu  a  com- 
munity where  so  many  friends  could  be  found. 

 ^-^^^^  

EXCHANGES. 

The  Port  Folio  published  by  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  is  a  neat  and  sprightly  college  monthly  which  we 
are  delighted  to  find  upon  our  table. 

The  Central  Collegian  contains  an  article  on  Transcendental 
Influence  in  American  Literature.  Some  student  is  well  stirred 
by  the  problems  of  Psychology  and  has  lighted  upon  an  admi- 
rable means  of  enlightening  either  the  world  or  himself.  To 
say  the  least  his  effort  is  a  healthy  sign. 

The  N.  C.  University  Magazine  fills  much  of  its  opening 
space  with  a  sketch  of  the  late  Hon.  Paul  C.  Cameron.  They 
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can  well  afford  to  devote  that  and  more  to  the  life  of  one  so 
active  and  effective,  in  his  love  for  their  institution 

Prof  P.  E.  Eowell  of  the  Grahams  Collegiate  Institute  has, 
at  a  great  expenditure  of  pains  and  labor,  edited  a  review  of 
Grahams.  His  push,  ability  and  perseverance  as  evidenced 
in  this  enterprise  deserves  success.  He  has  for  several  years 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  Grahams. 

The  article  in  our  February  number  calling  some  young 
historian  to  the  injustice  heaped  upon  the  SDuthern  cause 
contained  not  one  false  assertion.  It  was  accorded  generally 
the  merit  of  truthfulness.  A  strange  and  uncertain  sound 
from  a  Eocky  Mountain  fascness  thinks  to  ridicule  without 
disproving  it.  Our  humble  advice  is,  when  you  wave  your 
flag  so  boldly  remember  that  the  world  applauds  an  acrobat 
more  readily  than  a  potentate;  that  notoriety  is  a  boon  only  to 
small  minds.  The  Padfic  Pharos  is  an  excellent  medium  and 
it  is  hoped  that  you  will  continue  your  ebullitions  even  to 
satiety. 


I^OCAL  DEPARTMENT. 
J.  L.  Daniel,  Editor. 


A  DAY  IN  COLLEGE. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  the  regular  ■ 
routine  of  duties  that  meet  the  average  student  of  Wofford  in 
a  day.    l^o  doubt  many  who  never  attended  collage  have  very 
vague  ideas  as  to  how  a  Wofford  boy  spends  a  day  of  college 
work. 

The  Wightman  and  Alumni  halls  are  conducted  very  much 
on  the  same  plan.  So,  then,  if  we  tell  how  the  average  Wight- 
man  boy  spends  a  day  in  college,  it  will  be  applicable  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  students;  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  them  board  in  the  Wightman  and  Alumni  halls. 
For  the  other  fourth,  who  board  in  private  families  we  are 
really  sorry,  for  they  are  deprived  of  many  of  the  associations 
of  college  life.  They  know  nothing  of  the  numerous  stories 
of  the  mountaineers  and  the  fables  of  the  sand-hills  which  are 
told  every  day  immediately  after  dinner.  John  rings  the  first 
bell  at  seven  a.  m.    This  is  to  arouse  the  boys  from  their  sweet 
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slumbers,  in  order  that  they  may  ''get  np'^  and  prepare  for 
breakfast.  Now  the  sleepy  student  hears  th  3  bell  as  John 
rings  it  around  the  colltge.  He  turns  over  and  ^'hunches  his 
chum,^'  telling  him  that  the  first  bell  has  rung.  At  half  past 
iseven  John  rings  the  bell  again  for  biealdast.  The  boys  are 
now  seen  making  their  way  from  their  respective  rooms  to  the 
dining  hall.  As  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  boys  have  asMm- 
bled  ''Mack"  taps  his  bell  for  silence  and  calls  on  s-ome  one  to 
"ask  the  blessing  "  Twenty  five  or  thirty  minutes  are  con- 
sumed in  eating.  During  this  time  every  thing  its  oidinarily 
quiet,  except  when  the  biscuit  give  out,  or  ?ome  fellow  wants 
a  second  or  third  cup  of  cofi'ee. 

From  bieakfast  till  time  to  a!;S(mble  in  the  chapel,  the  boys 
have  about  an  hour  for  study.  The  college  bell  rings  at  nine 
and  again  at  half  past  nine.  At  the  ringing  of  the  last  bell 
every  student  is  rtquiiedto  assemble'in  thechapel  lorpiayers. 
Some  familiar  hymn  is  announced  and  loth  student^  and  pro- 
fessors takes  part  in  the  singing.  The  monitor  calls  the  roll 
and  each  one  makes  knoTvn  his  presence  by  the  familiar  word 
"here." 

On  Monday  morning  every  student  who  has  been  absent 
from  prayer  duiing  the  week  is  reported  and  must  render  a 
warranted  excuse.  Of  course  the  only  excuse  is  "sick  doctor.*' 

Three  are  appointed  to  declaim  every  morning  after  prayers, 
beginning  with  the  Junior  class.  The  extracts  are  of  various 
kinds  and  range  from  Cicero  to  Grady.  Very  often  the  pieces 
are  so  well  prepared  and  spoken  that  one  almost  thinks  that  a 
Clay  or  a  Demosthenes  has  come  to  life,  Dr.  Carlisle  almost 
invariably  has  some  words  for  the  boys  His  lectuies  are  al- 
ways full  of  thought  and  would  make  a  grand  book,  could  they 
be  preserved. 

The  college  bell  rings  at  ten  Kimmoning  each  class  to  its 
recitation  room,  and  again  at  each  successive  hour  until  two 
o^clock.  Each  claf-s  has  liom  two  to  five  recitations  per  day 
or  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  i)er  week.  Dinner  comes  at  two 
and  takes  about  the  same  time  as  breakfast.  In  the  afternoon 
the  boys  are  free  to  study  or  "loaf,"  but  the  average  student 
prefers  to  study  from  one  to  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Neccs- 
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sarily  every  college  student  needs  some  out-door  exercise. 
This  he  takes  in  various  ways.  Some  play  foot-ball,  some 
frequent  visit  Garrett's  Springs,  while  others  spend  theirs  on 
the  streets  and  around  the  book  stor<'s. 

Tuesday  afternoon  is  the  time  for  prayer  meeting.  The  de- 
votional committee  appoints  some  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  lead  and  selects  an  appropriate  topic 
lor  the  meeting.  The  leaders  makes  a  thoughtful  talk  on  the 
subject  and  then  allows  any  one,  who  may  so  desire,  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  Frequently  the  meetings  are  turned  into  the 
old  Methodist  experience  meetings  and  the  boys  enjoy  them. 

Half- past  six  is  the  time  for  supper.  After  the  boys  have 
finished  eating,  they  sing  a  hymn  and  some  one  leads  in 
prayer.  A  list  of  those  who  are  willing  to  lead  are  kept  on 
the  wall  and  each  one  leads  as  his  time  comes.  By  seven  all 
are  in  their  rooms  and  hard  at  study.  From  seven  till  eleven 
or  twelve  is  given  to  hard  study  in  preparing  recitations  for 
the  next  day.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  student's  day's  work  is 
completed.  He  puts  out  his  lamp,  jumj^s  in  bed  and  is  happy 
till  the  first  bell  rin^s  again.  W,  A.  Pitts. 


The  smiling  faces  of  Eevs.  A.  A.  Gilbert,  J.  W.  Shell  and 
T.  M.  Dent  were  seen  on  the  rostrum  a  few  mornings  ago. 
Kev.  A.  A.  Gilbert  conducted  our  morning  services.  We 
were  glad  to  see  these  gentlemen  and  hope  that  they  were 
pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  college  and  its 
students. 

Eev.  Dr.  Abernathy,  president  of  Eutherford  college,  C,, 
visited  the  college  a  few  mornings  since  and  cenducted  our 
morning  worship,  after  which  he  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
talk.  The  speech  was  good  and  the  speaker  was  applauded 
several  times.  He  also  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  in  the 
Opera  House  on  the  subject,  "Mind  and  Soul.'^ 

Mr.  D.  W.  Daniel  has  returned  to  college  after  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  his  home  in  Laurens  County,  S.  C.  The  measles 
did  not  injure  his  looks  very  much. 


> 
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Another  has  come.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  1891,  the  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity  placed  a  chapter  in  Wofford  college. 
It  organized  with  ten  charter  members,  consisting  of  one 
Senior,  two  Juniors  and  seven  freshmen.  VVe  welcome  these 
yound  men  into  the  Greek  world  and  hope  that  they  will  al- 
ways conduct  themselves  as  noble  ferternity  men  and  true 
gentlemen.  They  certainly  have  some  good  members,  and 
with  proper  care  and  vigilance  on  their  part  they  will  have  a 
chapter  of  which  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  will  be  proud  to  boast. 

Rev.  Dr.  DuBose,  a  returned  missionary  from  China,  visited 
the  college  some  time  ago  and  conducted  our  morning  wor- 
ship for  us,  after  which  he  gave  us  a  good  talk  and  showed 
very  clearly  the  need  ol  missionaries  in  China.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  we  have  several  young  men  in  college  who  antici- 
pate going  to  foreign  fields  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  telephone  line  is  Leidg  run  to  the  college  and  Fitting 
school.  This,  when  completed,  will  be  quite  an  improvement 
to  the  college  community. 

The  photographers  have  visited  the  college  once  again,  and 
a  great  many  ol  the  young  men  ^'are  having  their  beauty 
struck." 

We  hope  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  excuse  the  very 
few  locals  of  this  number.  The  editor  has  been  on  a  visit 
home  and  has  found  but  very  few  items  since  his  return.  Be- 
sides we  wish  to  give  space  for  a  piece  concerning  the  last 
foot-ball  game  between  Wofford  and  Furman.  Wofford  was 
beaten  again.  The  colleges  are  now  even,  Woftord  came  off 
as  victor  twice  last  year  and  the  matter  has  been  reversed  this 
year,  so  Furman  now  wears  the  laurels  oi  victory. 

By  invitation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Eev.  Mr.  Derieux,' pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church,  conducted  our  prayer-meeting  a  few 
days  ago  and  madfe  a  very  impressive  talk  on  the  subject  of 
bearing  fruit.    We  were  glad  to  have  him  with  us. 
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Sincf^  our  last  game  of  foot  ball  with  Furman  almost  inces- 
sant bad  weather  prevented  practice  on  both  sides.  But  Furman 
was  more  fortunate  than  we  were.  They  effected  an  organiza. 
tion  early  last  fall  and  were  well  trained  before  the  bad  weather 
commenced.  We  were  not  organized  before  the  middle  of 
January^  and  the  few  hours  of  fair  weather  since  that  time 
have  given  quite  a  limiti  d  space  for  our  players  to  get  in  time. 
To  add  to  this,  one  of  our  best  players  was  unable  to  play  on 
account  of  a  hurt  received  a  few  afternoons  before  the  game. 

In  the  face  of  these  disadvantages  and  sources  of  discourage- 
ment a  challenge  was  sent  to  Furman,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  game  should  be  played  on  Saturday,  March,  21.  The 
players,  accompanied  by  about  thirty  student«,  left  for  Green- 
ville on  Friday  afternoon  before,  and  were  followed  on  the 
early  morning  train  by  about  seventy  more  students  and  visit- 
ing friends  from  the  city. 

All  reached  Greenville  safe  and  were  well  cared  for  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

The  game  was  to  begin  at  10:30  o'clock,  and  about  an  hour 
before  this  time  a  wagonnette  drawn  by  four  beautiful  horses 
gaily  decorated  in  Wofford' s  black  and  gold,  appeared  before 
the  Mansion  House.  Our  players  were  informed  that  this 
singular  looking  turnout  was  to  carry  them  to  the  battle  field. 
At  first  some  hesitated  to  entei,  as  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
peculiar  trials  they  had  undergone  in  the  same  vehicle  the 
afternoon  before.  Finally  all  were  ready,  and  every  thing 
moved  off  smoothly. 

The  grounds  were  reached  a  tew  minutes  before  the  game 
was  to  begin,  and  a  large  number  of  spectators  had  already 
collected.  Soon  the  trying  time  came.  The  coin  was  tossed 
and  Furman  won  the  advantage,  and  through  a  little  over- 
sight of  our  captain,  the  wind  and  the  slant  of  the  hill,  also 
were  found  to  b^  in  Furman^s"  favor.  The  game  was  begun 
^promptly  at  the  time  appointed.  Prof  J,  H.  Marshall  being 
umpire  and  Mr.  Beatie  referee. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  game  Furman  made  five  touch 
downs,  but  failed  to  score  a  goal .    When  the  ten  minutes  rest 
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was  callftd,  the  ball  had  left  Wofford' s  goal,  and  a  few  more 
of  Covingtoii's  men  would  have  changed  the  tide  considerably. 

Soon  the  ten  minutes  rest  was  gone  and  then  came  Wofford' s 
advantage. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ball  was  in  a  few  feet  of  Fiirnian^s 
goal,  and  our  players  scored  a  safety.  This  was  encouraging 
to  our  boys,  but  their  fortune  was  not  to  last  long.  Furnian 
by  a  wedge  and  fine  kick  of  full  back  succeeded  in  advancing 
the  ball  near  the  middle  of  the  field-  When  for  abont  twenty- 
five  minutes  neither  side  gained  any  decided  advantage.  But 
finally,  on  account  of  a  miss  play  of  one  of  our  players,  the 
ball  was  downed  on  our  goal,  and  in  quick  succession  two 
more  touch  downs  were  made  by  Furman. 

After  this  the  ball  changed  hands  several  times,  but  nothing 
more  of  special  interest  occured. 

When  time  was  called,  Furman  had  made  seven  touch  downs 
and  Wofford  one  safety.  This  made  the  score  stand  twenty- 
eight  to  two  in  favor  of  Furman. 

Covington's  playing  was  noticed  by  all  the  spectators.  His 
fine  runs  were  the  finest  individual  plays  of  the  game  and 
brought  him  the  praise  of  all  who  were  present.  Bruce  and 
Haynes  did  some  excellent  tackling,  and  their  gifts  never  fai^ 
to  stop  the  stoutest  and  most  nimble.  Clarke  made  some 
beautiful  kicks  and  saved  our  players  in  several  tight  places. 

On  the  Furman  side  Padgette  rendered  valuable  service  and 
every  touch  down  was  made  by  him  except  one.  Eogers  and 
Hair  also  did  themselves  great  credit. 

We  were  well  treated  throughout  our  stay,  enjoyed  our 
visit,  and  shall  long  remember  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
our  Furman  friends.  E.  L,  A. 
 *-^>-¥^  

FITTING  SCHOOL  LOCALS. 

The  base  ball  season  was  opened  on  Saturday  following 
Good  Friday,  by  a  game  between  the  "Game  Cock"  nine  of 
the  Fitting  school  and  the  Graded  school  nine.  Good  playing 
was  done  on  both  sides.  The  score  stood  twenty -five  to  seven 
in  favor  of  the  Fitting  school. 

Three  of  our  best  base  ball  players  have  left.  They  were 
Bamberg,  whose  pitching  was  good,  Clarke,  whose  catching 
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was  hard  to  beat,  and  Tabor  whose  fielding  was  fine.  Base 
ball  and  foot  ball  are  fast  losing  their  hold  upon  our  boys  and 
tennis  has  been  instituted  instead. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Henderson  has  been  elected  assistant  business 
manager  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Hannon  who  has  left  school. 

Good  Friday  was  cold  and  unpleasant,  but  was  a  delightful 
day  to  the  boys  of  the  Fitting  school,  since  it  was  holiday. 

A  photographer  visited  our  campus  a  few  days  since  and 
did  some  good  work  for  the  classes. 

At  the  last  regular  election  of  the  two  societies  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  next  two  months:  Legare 
society,  president,  C.  C.  Gambrell;  vice  president,  F.  H. 
Shuler;  secretary,  W.  D.  Hamet;  critic,  W.  D.  Brown,  treas- 
urer, Plato  Lee;  librarian,  W,  S.  Medlock;  censor-morum, 
Rupert  Calvo;  monthly  orator,  L.  P.  McGee;  chaplain,  J.  T. 
Lowrimore. 

Siams  society:  J.  E.  Warnock,  president;  Gist  Duncan, 
vice-president;  VV.  S.  Shelton,  secretary;  H.  A.  DuEand, 
critic;  J.  H.  King,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  Clyburn,  librarian;  O.  B. 
Skinner,  first  censor;  F.  D-  DuRant,  second  censor;  B.  H. 
Henderson,  monthly  Orator;  J.  M.  Woodham,  corrector. 


Some  time  ago  the  business  manager  sent  out  sixty-five 
duns  to  the  delinquent  subscribers.  Only  five  men  responded. 
Are  those  who  have  subscribed  for  the  Journal  not  going  to 
pay  their  subscription  ?  It  looks  very  much  that  way.  It  is 
Impossible  to  run  the  Journal  without  money.  If  you  owe 
anything,  do,  please  be  kind  enough  to  pay  it.  It  is  an  hon- 
est debt  and  it  is  your  duty  to  pay  it.  It  costs  a  great  deal  to 
be  continually  sending  out  duni.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
owe  anything  come  forward  and  pay  ^  it  and  in  this  way  save 
the  business  manager  from  any  further  trouble  and  expense. 


L.  P.  McG  E. 


EYERYBODY  READ!!! 
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^  33      E  H  T  I  S  E  M  E  ]V  T  S 


A.  S.  CHEEK, 

Palmetto  Sta^^le^;, 

T«ext  to  I»OSX  OF^KICE. 

I  have  now  a  complete  and  elegant  line  of  LIVERY.  Have  gone 
to  great  expense  to  procure 

The    Ver*y    !Oest   Horses    stxidL  T^eliicles. 

All  in  need  of  GOOD  LIVERY  give  me  a  call. 

I  pay  special  attention  to  boarding  Horses  at  reasonable  rates. 

S.  OHEEI^. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  April  22,  1891.  i 

The  W.  1g.  Ziinmeriiiaii  Ko. 

CONFBCTIONKRIES, 
Foreign  #  Domestic  Fmits, 
Fancy  Groceries  and  Cigars. 

The  BEST  SOr>^  WATER,  in  the  Oity! 
NEXT   COURT  HOTJSE. 

ON  TOP!^ 

We  could  n't  be  any  where  else  if  we  tried.    Our  business 
methods  would  n't  permit  it.    It  is  a  case  of 

First  Class  Goods  1  Low  Prices, 

a  combination  that  will  win  every  time.  Our  salesbooks  show  this 
very  plainly.  Come  and  share  with  the  public  the  GOOD  THINGS 
we  are  offering. 

FLOYD  LILES. 
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LITEKARY  DEPARTMENT. 
W.  A.  Lyon,  G.  Rouquie,       -  Editors, 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Mary  Ann  Evans,  better  known  as  George  Eliot,  was  born 
on  isTov.  22,  1819^  at  South  Farm  a  mile  from  Grift  in  the 
parish  of  Colton  in  Warwickshire.  The  family  moved  to 
Griff  House  in  March  of  the  following  year  when  she  was  only 
six  months  old.  Mr.  Evans,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  rose  first 
to  be  forester  and  from  forester  to  land  agent  and  had,  at  one 
time,  charge  of  five  estates. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  trustworthiness,  indomitable  firmness, 
and  while  he  was  stern  to  the  idle  and  thriftless,  he  knew  how 
to  be  lenient  to  those  who,  owing  to  misfortune,  were  behind 
with  their  rent.  Little  is  known  of  George  Eliot's  mother, 
but  we  have  it  on  very  good  authority  that  ''Mrs.  Hacked  in 
"Amos  Barton"  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  her.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  being  a  small  thin  woman,  very  industrious  and  with 
a  very  sharp  tongue.  Although  keenly  observant  and  quick 
of  temper,  she  was  very  goodnatured  and  sympathethic.  Thus 
we  see  that  George  Eliot's  gift  of  pointed  speech  was  mother- 
wit  in  the  true  sense  and  her  rich  humor  and  marvelleous 
powers  of  observation  were  derived  from  the  same  side,  while 
her  conscientiousness,  her  capacity  and  that  faculty  of  taking 
pains,  which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the  development  of  genius, 
came  more  directly  from  her  father. 

The  house  of  the  Evans  family  in  which  the  first  twenty 
years  of  George  Eliot' s^life  were  spent  was  an  old-fashioned 
building,  two  stories  high,  with  its  walls  all  covered  with  ivy. 
A  lawn  interspread  with  magnificent  trees  stretched  in  front 
towards  the  gate  on  each  side  of  which  arose  a  stately  fir  tree. 
A  sombre  old  yew  growing  near  the  house  almost  touched 
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some  of  the  upper  windows  with  its  wides])reading  branches. 
Behind  the  house  there  was  a  farm-yard  with  low  and  ramb- 
ling sheds  and  stables;  beyond  this  surrounded  by  meadows 
was  the  indentical  garden  which  George  Eliot  so  often  de- 
lighted in  describing  at  a  time  when  her  early  life  with  all  its 
tenderly  hoarded  associations  had  become  to  her  but  a  haunt- 
ing memory  of  by-gone  things.  In  this  garden  where  the 
roses  and  cabbages  grew  side  by  side,  where  the  vegetables 
clustered  around  the  gnarled  old  apple  trees  is  where  amidst 
the  raspberry  and  current  bushes  you  would  expect  to  suddenly 
come  upon  Hetty  stooping  to  gather  the  low  hanging  fruit. 
Such  was  the  place  where  the  childhood  of  George  Eliot  was 
spent.  It  was  here  that  she  drank  in  those  ideas  of  the  rural 
life  of  England  of  which  she  was  at  some  future  time  to  be  the 
great  interpreter.  The  continual  bettering  of  her  father's  po- 
sition and  his  calling  brought  her  in  contact  with  different 
grades  of  rank  and  society.  The^e  were  her  surroundings. 
What  better  chance  could  she  have  wished?  We  might  be 
able  to  fill  page  after  page  with  the  life  of  this  most  reniarka- 
ble  woman  but  as  we  wish  to  deal  with  her  as  an  author  we 
will  hasten  on. 

It  is  said  that  she  spent  years  of  her  literary  life  in  translat- 
ing and  in  writing  review  articles  before  she  ventured  upon  a 
creation  of  her  own.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
made  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  She  there  published  three 
stories  of  English  rural  life,  called  ''Scenes  in  Clerical  life." 
Their  literary  merit  was  at  once  acknowledged,  but  they  did 
not  attract  the  attention  which  they  merited  until  she  made 
herself  famous  by  writing  "Adam  Bede,"  her  first  novel.  No 
book  for  years  attracted  so  much  attention  and  been  the  sub- 
ject of  such  univeral  discussion,  as  this  first  novel  of  George 
Eliot.  Before  the  non  de  plume  had  vanished  in  the  light  of 
eager  inq  iiry,  she  was  claimed  as  a  man  by  men,  and  a  woman 
by  women.  She  seems  to  be  the  only  woman  in  all  the  wide 
range  of  fictitious  literature  who  has  drawn  a  genuine,  manly 
man,  one  who  is  manly  in  his  faults  as  well  as  in  his  virtues. 

It  seems  given  to  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  of  each  sex  to 
possess  so  large  and  inclusive  humanity  as  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  both  man  and  woman.    Where  do  we  find  a  more  ex- 
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quisite  tenderness,  tact  and  refinement,  than  in  the  highest 
type  of  man;  and  where  a  more  noble  courage,  a  deeper  sense 
of  truth  and  honor  than  in  the  noblest  of  women  ?  George 
Eliot  truly  possessed  an  intellect  which  is  so  far  above  ordinary 
womanhood  as  to  include  the  strength  and  grasp  the  acute- 
ness  and  large  outlook  of  a  man  w  ith  the  tenderness  and 
purity  of  a  woman.  George  Eliot  had  that  which  is  scarce 
among  women,  a  high  order  of  creative  talent,  the  creative 
power  of  imaginative.  Her  characters  are  never  imaginative 
beings  to  our  minds,  they  are  people.  We  are  no  more  afraid 
of  confounding  them  than  of  confounding  our  most  intimate 
friends.  Each  character  preserves  its  individuality  in  our 
memories. 

It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  carefully  the  char- 
acter of  her  mind  and  the  method  of  her  working.  She  is, 
perhaps,  the  beet  author  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  She  is 
essentially  modern  in  her  mode  of  thought;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  this  quality,  she  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  vivid  pictures 
of  past  days  which  can  be  found  in  literature.  The  loves  and 
joys,  the  disappointments  and  anguish,  of  antique  life  is  nrade 
to  glow  with  vitality  and  beauty  by  the  magic  of  her  pen. 
The  human  heart,  which  throbs  in  all  ages  and  under  the 
garbs  of  those  old  times,  appeals  to,  and  finds  a  response  in, 
the  common  humanity  of  the  present.  There  is  a  charm 
about  old  times,  old  customs,  old  habits  of  thought  and  mode 
of  life  which  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  in  all  of  us.  The  great 
trouble  with  most  writers  is  that  they  make  all  which  is  old 
partake  ol  the  nature  of  a  fossil  and  that  is  not  interesting. 

Pictures  of  a  life  which  have  passed  away  with  the  rolling 
centuries  can  never  be  painted  from  nature;  and  it  is  only  the 
most  vivid  and  powerful  imagination  which  should  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  reproduction. 
Thus  the  pictures  of  olden  times  given  to  us  by  George  Eliot 
whose  imagination  is  capable  of  accomplishing  wonders, 
possesses  an  indescribable  charm. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  two  greatest  works  of  George  Eliot 
namely — "Adam  Bede"  and  Middlemarch. 

Adam  Bede  is  in  no  sense  crude,  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
trained  writer,  from  one  who  is  skilled  in  analysis  and  trained 
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in  style  by  her  earlier  literary  efforts  and  it  has  in  this  way 
missed  the  faults  of  the  first  novel.  It  is  sparkling  from  be- 
ginning to  end  with  bits  of  pathos  and  humor,  with  occasions 
for  laughter  and  tears.  It  is  full  of  descriptions  of  external 
life,  of  character  and  pointed  sayings.  The  same  deep  signi- 
ficant lesson  is  taught  in  Adam  Bede  that  is  in  all  her  writ- 
ings; the  lesson  that  there  is  just  one  thing  on  earth  which  is 
worth  seeking  for  and  that  is  the  right. 

The  story  is  like  the  narrative  of  a  real  life,  the  incidents 
are  always  subordinate  to  the  results.  Tho  progress  which 
we  follow  with  ever  increasing  interest,  is  the  progress  of  a 
soul  towards  perfections,  not  the  progress  of  a  plot  towards 
completion.  The  issues  are  moral  issues  and  the  interest  con- 
sists not  ii«  some  well  laid  scheme  crowned  with  success  or 
some  happy  marriage  consummated,  but  ,iii  the  victory  of  a 
noble  soul  o/er  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  sin. 

In  Middlemarch  written  some  time  after  Adam  Bede,  there 
is  a  more  perfect  development  of  character  and  a  closer  analy- 
sis of  feeling.  Middlemarch  is,  we  may  almost  say,  without 
a  plot  and  indeed  the  story  is  so  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
development  of  character  and  the  purpose  of  the  book  that  it 
requires  a  little  effort  to  remember  that  there  i;?  a  plot  at  all. 
The  incidents  flow  on  in  a  calm  and  steady  current,  bearing 
upon  its  bosom  many  rich  treasures.  Middlemarch  does  not 
offer  to  the  reader  so  many  pithy  sentences,  detractable  from 
the  current  of  the  story,  as  we  have  in  Adam  Bede.  Still  ic 
does  not  lack  brightness  and  point.  The  sharp  tongued  Mrs. 
Cadwallader  does  not  say  so  many  good  things  as  Mrs.  Poyser, 
yet  there  are  remarks  here,  there  and  everywhere,  which  are 
sparkling  with  wit  and  satire  but  they  are  generally  depen- 
dent upon  the  surrounding  circumstances  or  fore-going  con- 
versation. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  finer  book.  Each  has  its  own 
peculiar  merits  and  its  own  individual  blemishes. 

J.  L.  F. 

 ^^^^^^  

A  BIT  OF  EAST  TKNNESSEE  SCENERY. 

Imagine  yourself  2000  feet  above  the  sea  and  looking  eastward 
through  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and  clear  [^that  it  seems  as  if 
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you  conld  gaze  far  beyond  the  confines  of  earth  and  see  God  in 
his  own  inaccessible  home.  Along  the  eastern  horizon  the 
distant  mcnntain  ranges  a^e  piled  like  drifted  snow — some 
steep  and  rugged,  others  rising  in  ge;itle,  waving  curves— like 
snow  in  all  save  the  glorious  mantle  of  green  and  gold  which 
robes  them  to  their  very  summit. 

Around  their  bases  cluster  the  foothills  like  little  chickens 
around  the  mother  hen.  Between  them  and  the  mountain  on 
which  we  sit,  lies  the  valley  green  with  the  grasses  or  brown 
with  the  fields  of  ripened  corn  and  clover — and  see  through 
its  variegated  bosom  the  river  fiows  with  many  a  winding 
curve.  The  lowing  of  the  herds  comes  floating  up  througu 
the  quiet  air  and  the  noise  of  yonder  town  sounds  at  this  far 
height  as  the  distant  marmur  of  waves  upon  a  fretful  shore. 
Yonder  train  as  it  moves  along  its  wormlike  track  looks  no 
larger  than  the  toy  of  our  childhood.  The  foot  of  our  ONvn 
mountain  rises  gently  on  the  left,  its  ruggedufss  hid  by  enor- 
mous oaks  and  chestnuts,  but  on  the  right,  vast  rocks,  moun- 
tains almost  in  themselves,  are  piled  in  wild  and  grand  con- 
fusion like  thunder  clouds  on  a  sultry  summer's  day.  But 
gaze  far  down  from  this  jagged  cliff;  that  pebble  you  threw, 
fell  sheer  downward  11  hundred  feet;  the  gianc  oaks  far,  far 
below  seems  no  larger  than  common  garden  shrubs. 

Eaise  your  eyes.  What  a  wounderful  panorama  !  God  and 
nature  were  the  architects  and  painters;  but  let  us  look  closer. 
That  little  speck  over  yonder  to  the  left  is  the  barracks  of  the 
convicts  let  to  a  mining  company,  the  smoke  you  see  near  by 
rises  from  the  hundred  coke  ovens.  That  other  smoke  rising 
far  away  to  the  northeast  marks  the  growing  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga, further  towards  the  east  rise  the  ridges  of  sand  moun- 
tains until  the  farthest  and  topmost  peak  crowning  them  stands 
out  black  and  grim  against  the  peaceful  sky,  a  sentinel  watch- 
ing all  that  passes  in  the  valley  below.  Just  to  its  right  the 
lazy  black  smoke  of  furnaces  betrays  one  of  Georgia's  manu- 
facturing towns.  Further  to  the  right — just  where  that  moun- 
tain ends  abruptly  you  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Tennes- 
see river  flashin  ^  silver  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sinking 
sun.  Here  and  there  a  gleam  of  its  rippling  water  betrays  its 
(Bourse  as  all  along  the  east  of  the  scene  it  bends  in  and  out 
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among  the  hills  and  trees.  That  villajje  on  its  banks  is  Bridge- 
port, where  earthworks  thrown  np  during  the  civil  war  may 
still  be  seen,  further  down  where  the  river's  roaring  tide 
breaks  through  the  mountains  and  disappears  is  Pittsburg 
Landing,  where  a  short,  but  not  unimportant  battle  was 
fought.  From  near  this  place  clouds  of  smoke  are  seen  rising; 
they  are  from  the  furnaces  and  factories  of  South  Pittsbui'g, 

While  we  ha»ve  talked  or  gazed  in  silent  wonder,  the  sun 
has  sunk  behind  the  mountain's  ragged  ridges.  A  mist  is 
creeping  slowly  up  the  valley,  hiding  its  beauty — its  fields — 
its  villages;  still  up  throuL^h  the  fog  comes  the  call  of  the  milk- 
maid and  the  answering  low  of  the  herds.  The  song  of  the 
plowboy  returning  from  his  work  echoes  and  plaintively  re- 
echoes up  and  down  the  valley.  That  now  is  hushed;  all  sink 
into  an  indistinct  murmur;  and  soon  the  earth  is  rapped  in 
peaceful  slumber.  J.  D.  C. 

NOTES  FROM  FAIRFIELD'S  HISTORY. 

There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  South  Carolina  that  has  so  lit- 
tle written  history  as  Fairfield.  This  should  not  by  any  means 
convey  to  the  reader  that  it  is  devoid  of  historical  interest. 
In  fact  if  the  history  of  Fairfield  were  truly  written,  there 
would  be  many  incidents  as  startling  as  interesting  to  her  in- 
habitants. 

Many  an  old  man  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  died  whose 
memory  was  filled  with  an  invaluable  store  of  history,  but 
who  were  allowed  to  carry  it  with  them  into  the  dark  and 
silent  graves,  from  whence  there  is  no  resurrection,  but  will 
forever  rest  in  the  dark  chambers  of  oblivion.  This  is,  from 
time  to  time,  a  constant  tearing  away  of  pages  from  the  un- 
written history  of  our  county.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  old  men 
should  be  allowed  to  die,  without  having  contributed  their 
mite  to  the  written  pages  of  our  history.  To  whom  can  we 
attach  the  blame"?  Surely  some  young  person  might,  with 
very  little  troubh%  and  much  benefit,  collect  the  traditions  and 
reminiscencies  of  these  old  men. 

As  trivial  as  the  matter  may  now  seem  to  us,  it  will  prove 
invaluable  when  we  awake  to  the  full  realization  of  the  mea- 
gerness  of  our  county's  history. 
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The  only  autbentic  histories  we  have,  are  sketches  from 
MilFs  Statistics,  by  Phillip  E.  Pearson,  and  also  sketches  from 
Logan^s  history  of  upper  South  Carolina;  a  few  other  snatches 
may  be  gleamed  from  other  and  lati'r  histories,  but  they  are 
less  detailed,  and  relate  less  to  earlier  history.  This  is  much 
to  be  deplored. 

The  gentleman  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Phillip  E.  Pearson, 
completed  a  full  account  of  the  historical  events  and  inci- 
dents of  Fairfield  county,  but  whether  from  neglect  or  acci- 
dent, they  have  been,  unfortunately,  lost.  His  manuscript 
would  scarcely  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the  young  historian, 
as  it  extended  only  as  far  down  as  1836 

A  later  and  it  is  hoped  a  more  complete  volume  now  lies 
in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Etheridge  of  Monticeli  s  wh  o  has 
si)ared  neither  pains  nor  labor  to  make  it  a  complete  history. 
He  has,  unfortunately,  an  insufficiency  ot  means  to  have  it 
published.  Several  gentlemen,  among  who  was  Mr.  G.  H. 
McMaster  of  Winnsboro,  showed  some  interest  in  his  under- 
taking, as  far  as  to  examine  it,  and  i  'it  deserv^ed  the  merit, 
to  assist  the  author  in  the  publication  of  it.  To  what  decision 
they  come  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  unknown  to  the  writer, 
but  at  the  present,  when  the  need  of  a  history  is  so  keenly 
felt,  even  a  crude  production  is  better  than  co  history  at  all 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Fairfield  were.  Col.  John  Lyles 
and  his  brother  Ephraim,  They,  as  most  of  the  settlers  of 
upper  South  Carolina  were,  originally  from  Virginia.  They 
settled  on  Broad  river:  About  the  same  time  Capt.  Eichard 
Kirkland  settled  in  the  neighborhood  now  known  as  Long- 
town. 

About  the  year  1745,  Gen.  Winn  settled  on  the  spot  now 
covered  by  the  old  and  historic  town  which  bears  his  name. 
Winnsboro.  Settlers  gradually  became  more  numerous,  and 
some  progressive  persons  found  their  way  to  Rocky  Mount  the 
garden  spot  of  Fairfield  county. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the  dwellers  around 
the  old  Mount  to  know  that  the  name  Rocky  Mount  was  not 
perpetuated  without  a  contest,  but  that  it  was  successively 
called — Grimpkeville,  Drayton ville,  Pinkneyville,  Chatham, 
Granby,  etc.  According  as  attempts  were  made  to  perpetuate 
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names.    Its  present  name  is  much  the  more  appropriate. 

Early  in  history  it  was  predicted  that  Eocky  Mount  would 
necessarily  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  owing 
to  its  superior  natural  resources,  but  this,  as  the  prophesy  con- 
cerning the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  has  failed  to  be  fulfilled. 
Will  it  ever  be  fulfilled?  Those  resources  have  not  dimin- 
ished one  whit;  all  they  need  is  developement.  Is  it  possible 
that  our  people  are  so  slow  to  comprehend  the  superior  ad- 
vantages which  the  country  around  the  old  Mount  might  afford 
them. 

The  rising  generation  Vv^ill  yet  live  to  see  the  quiet  country 
life  supplanted  by  the  bustle  and  activity  of  a  prosperous  vil- 
lage. The  change  is  almost  inevitable.  If  Eocky  Mount  did 
lail  in  becoming  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy by  one  vote,  it  will  nevertheless  make  its  mark  in  future 
history. 

Eocky  Mount  has  twice  viewed  hostile  armies.  In  the 
Eevolutionary  war  the  battle  of  Eocky  Mount  was  fought 
within  its  precincts.  Since,  in  the  Civil  war,  Sherman,  with 
his  plundering  hosts,  crossed  Catawba  river  just  below,  spread- 
ing terror  and  desolation  over  the  land.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes; 
for  surely  his  conscience  knew  none. 

After  his  defeat  at  Kings  Mountain  in  1780, Lord  Cornwallis 
made  Winnsboro  his  headquartei-s  for  some  time,  and  through 
the  care  and  consideration  of  Mrs.  Barclay  we  learn  several 
interesting  incidents  that  transpired  during  liis  stay  there, 
among  which  was  the  arrest  of  Eev.  William  Martin  on  the 
chai  ge  of  preachinji^  open  rebellion  against  the  English  crown, 
and  his  spirited  reply  "I  owe  King  George  nothing  but  my 
good  will." 

Cornwallis  was  accustomed  to  take  a  horse-back  ride  every 
morning;  one  morning  Majoi'  VVinn  and  Minor  Winn  waylaid 
him  in  one  of  his  favorite  paths.  Their  object  was  to  send 
him  on  iiigh,  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  Their 
plan  was  discovered  beforehand,  and  th(\y  were  apprehended 
by  some  British  soldiers.  Afler  a  hasty  trial  they  were  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  While  the  people  were  awaiting  the 
beat  of  tlie  drum  to  announce  the  last  moments  of  the  pi  ison- 
ers,  the  two  W()uUl-l)e  assassins  were  marched  to  CornM^allis's 
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headqnar'rers  and  pardoned.  This  is  a  stiiking  evidence  of 
Corn wallis's  generosity.  Several  skirmishes  of  minor  impor- 
tance occurred  during  this  peiiod,  one  of  them  happened  at 
Mobley's  meeting  house,  between  a  party  of  Aniericans  i  nd 
some  Toiies. 

As  enterprising  and  intelligent  as  the  people  of  Fairfield 
seemed  after  the  Eevolutionary  war,  they  were  not  without 
superstition,  and  as  late  as  1813  or  1814  ca^es  of  witchcraft 
were  tried  and  punished  at  Winnsboro.  Before  this,  such 
cases  were  common,  and  moie  than  one  old  ''ci one"  Mas 
whipped  under  an  old  oak,  which  grew  near  the  place  now 
covered  Dy  the  Law  Kange. 

Fairfield  ranked  foremost  among  the  counties  i\\  gouth  Caro- 
liua  in  educational  advantages.  The  IMount  Zion  college  was 
ijicor.porated  about  1777.  and  was  lor  a  long  time  identified 
with  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  in  tlie  "United  States. 
The  old  building  has  subsequently  been  destroyed.  Anew 
building  now  stands  on  its  site;  it  however  marks  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The  classic  pei  iod  of  Fair- 
field's history  has  disappeared. 

Fairfield  has  not  been  without  eminent  nien.  In  its  earlier 
histoiy  such  names  as  Thos.  Woodward,  Gen.  Eichard  Winn, 
James  Kincaid,  Gen.  John  Pearson,  Col.  Aromanos  Lyles, 
Col.  John  Winn,  John  Gray,  Benj.  May,  William  and  Joj-eph 
Kirklaud,  Robeit  Hancock,  Gen.  John  Buchanan.  William 
JVIcMorris,  John  Cook,  Capt.  Balor,  Capt.  V\  atson,  E^d  Mar- 
tin, and  Eeubin  Harrison  were  among  the  most  jjrominent. 
After  this  comes  a  lull  in  the  written  histoiy,  but  we  know 
such  men  as  Gov.  Means,  Senator  Pearson,  Dr.  J.  H.  Carlisle, 
Gen.  John  Bratton  and  others,  are  among  the  eminent  sons  of 
Fairfield,  and  the  rising  generation  promises  to  eclipse  any 
previous  period,  at  least  in  quantity  of  j  onng  statesmen. 

J.  Hendrix  McLane,  I  suppose  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
honor,  as  being  one  of  Fairfield's  sons. 

Fairfield  had  her  full  share  of  wealth  in  Ante  Bellum  days. 
In  1850  out  ot  a  total  popi^ation  of  21,410 inhabitants,  14246 
of  the  number  were  slaves.  Col.  ]N'ick  Peay  was  perhaps  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  county  at  this  tinie;  when  asked  if  he 
knew  how  much  his  magnificent  dwelling  cost,  he  replied  th^t 
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he  did  not,  and  did  not  wish  to  know.  The  dwelling  was  de- 
stroyed during  Sherman's  raid.  Upon  his  death  bed,  it  was 
found  that  he  was  about  to  die  without  a  will.  Col.  Rutland, 
happening  to  be  present,  hastily  di  ew  up  one,  making  himself 
administrator,  and  guided  the  hand  of  the  dying  man  in 
signing  his  name.  This  was  very  fortunate;  for  no  other  man 
in  the  county  had  the  wealth  to  sue  for  letters  of  administra- 
tion, as  it  would  have  required,  at  this  time,  a  bond  of  secu- 
rity equal  to  the  value  of  the  entire  property  to  be  adminis- 
tered on. 

Fairfield  contains  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest 
granite,  also  extensive  beds  of  fire  clay.  Companies  have  been 
incorporated  for  the  development  of  these  resources,  and  thsre 
is  a  constant  demand  for  Fairfield's  granite. 

The  water  power  facilities  of  Fairfield  are  excellent  but 
mostly  undeveloped.  At  and  near  R3cky  Mount  the 
water  power  is  inexhaustible  and  almost  immeasurable.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  horse  power  might  be  developed  at 
an  almost  mininum  expense,  taking  into  consideration  the 
immense  power  that  would  be  gained.  These  do  not  by  any 
means  constitute  the  entire  wealth  of  Faii'field.  The  lands 
in  places  are  noted  for  their  productive aess,  especially  the 
lands  along  Wateree  creek.  Fine  cotton  lands  may  be  found 
throughout  the  the  county,  and  the  river  and  creek  bottoms 
can  scarcely  be  excelled  for  the  production  of  corn. 

It  was  predicted  a  good  many  years  ago,  that  Fairfield  would 
eventually  become  one  great  gully.  This  seems  contradictory 
to  one  statement  above,  which  states  that  the  natural  resour- 
ces had  not  diminished,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  as  they 
show  to  what  extent  the  earth  goes  below  the  surface,  and  the 
depth  of  some  of  them  is  not  by  any  means  inconsiderable. 
Evidently  Fairfield  is  a  good  place  for  the  young  geologist  to 
go  in  his  search  for  ravines,  sections  of  hill  sides,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  the  young  historian  who  seeks  to  cover  his  name  with 
immortal  fame.  Let  some  young  man  bestir  himself  to  write 
up  the  history  of  Fairfield.  I  know  of  no  better  magnus  opus 
than  the  compilation  of  legendary  and  traditionary  history  of 
the  upper  counties.  Scarcely  any  richer  field  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Could  some  young  Walter  Scott  come  to  the  front, 
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I  know  of  no  better  county  for  iui  nisliing  a  background  for 
romantic  novels,  interspeised  with  legends  and  traditions  than 
the  upper  counties  of  South  Carolina,  our  own  native  state. 

W.  S.  Hall.  Je. 


THE  THREE  KIFCEMATICISS  JN  MODtliN  Etd.tSI- 
ASTICAL  HISTOKY. 

The  beginning  ol  the  sixteenth  centui  y  found  tlie  Cliristian 
world  engulfed  in  CatliolicisnL  The  Pope  as  he  sat  in  the 
Vatican  at  Eo me  could  in  his  imagination  scan  the  nations 
of  Europe  that  love  the  name  of  Chi  istian  and  ti  uthfully  call 
them  his  own.  No  mortal  man  ever  haA  so  much  of  humanity 
subject  to  his  authority  as  did  Pope  Leo.  X.,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Catholicism  of  that  time,  as  it  is  still,  was  a  hybrid  re- 
ligion— a  cross  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  which 
means  of  course,  that  there  was  little  of  genuine  Christianity 
in  it. 

A  miserable  gloom,  jnst  such  as  beclouds  Brazil  at  present, 
overshadowed  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  this  apostate  branch  of  Christianity  and 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Ch:'istian  religion  was  almost  completely 
stifled  by  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  Catholicism.  Cath- 
olic supremacy  over  Europe,  however,  was  not  to  extend  far 
into  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  first  decade  had  hardly  elapsed 
before  signs  of  change  began  to  appear.  The  year  1517  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Papal  supremacy  in  Europe 
— it  beheld  the  inception  of  the  reformation. 

From  the  combined  efforts  of  the  able  and  active  Luther 
and  the  learned  and  prudent  Melancthon,  Catholic  supremacy 
received  the  first  effectual  blow. 

The  movement  began  in  the  university  of  Wittenburg  and 
the  influence  of  this  high  institution  of  learning  upon  the  peo- 
ple gave  it  a  strong  impetus  in  its  very  infancy.  It  spread 
like  a  plague  among  the  Germans  and  soon  escaping  the  boun- 
daries of  Germany  it  began  to  effect  changes  ii«  the  theology, 
politics  and  social  condition  of  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, England  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Europe  felt  its  influ- 
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ence.  This  is  known  in  hisfcory  as  the  Protestant  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry. 

^^'ow  skipping  over  a  hundred  years  of  religious  history  and 
pausing  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one's  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  a  second  reformation  in  the  Christian 
world — thie  Puritan  movement  in  England.  Tiiough  to  the 
German  Reformation  must  be  conceded  the  highest  phice  in 
point  of  general  benefit  to  humanity,  yet  the  rise  of  Puritan- 
ism in  England  certainly  ranks  next. 

The  Episcopal  church  had  superceded  the  Catholic  as  the 
established  church  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  though 
the  moral  condition  of  the  country  was  superior  to  that  in  the 
times  of  (catholic  supremancy,  it  was  by  no  means  up  to  the 
Christian  standard.  There  was  a  constant  and  increasing  ten- 
dency towards  a  reastablishment  of  Catholicism,  which  did 
really  take  place  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  believing,  as  she  said,  that  "she  had  been  predestinated 
by  God  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  for  no  other  purpose 
save  that  he  might  make  use  of  her  above  all  else  in  the 
bringing  back  of  the  realm  to  the  Catholic  faith."  Hi^r  pur- 
poses were  in  a  measure  accomplished,  but  the  retarn  of  Cath- 
olicism did  not  destroy  the  work  of  Protestantism,  for  the 
Catholics  were  suffered  to  remain  in  power  but  a  short  time. 
Mary  died  and  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  tide  turned 
in  favor  of  the  Protestants. 

During  these  years  of  contention  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  disappeared.  It 
degenerated  into  mere  religious  bigotry.  The  need  of  refor- 
mation was  very  evident.  This  need  was  met  in  the  rise  of 
Puritanism.  Though  this  movement  affected  England  chiefly, 
still,  like  the  Reformation  headed  by  Luther,  its  influence  ex- 
tended to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  Christian  world.  Once 
more  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  was  revived.  This  was 
accomplif-hed  by  the  Puritan  movement  in  England.  With 
the  leap  of  another  century,  one  is  brought  to  notice  the  last 
of  the  three  prominent  reformations  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church — the  Methodist  movemant  or,  as  it  might  be 
some  properly  called,  the  Methodist  Reformation.  Some  ob- 
jection might  be  raised  to  entitling  this  movement  a  reforma- 
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tion,  in  answer  to  which  objection  it  may  be  said  that  if  the 
Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  be  regarded  as 
a  religious  reformation,  if  the  rise  of  Pui  itanism  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  be  similarly  classed,  then  with  propriety  the 
Methodist  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  called 
a  reformation.  The  effects  ot  these  three  movements  upon 
the  church  were  the  same  in  kind,  they  differed  only  in  de- 
gree. 

The  condition  of  the  church  immediately  preceding  the  rise 
of  Methodism  was  very  much  like  that  which  preceded  the  rise 
of  Puritanism. 

The  fearful  reaction  which  set  in  upon  the  decline  of  Puri- 
tanic fervar  and  enthusiasm  so  enervated  the  church  that  it 
became  again  an  institutiou  of  empty  forms  and  ceremonies^ 
without  that  power  to  change  the  lives  and  characters  of  men 
from  evil  to  righteousness.  Vice  seemed  to  be  increasing  and 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  it  was  at  high  tide.  Intemperance 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  Men,  women  and  children 
vied  with  one  another  in  drunkenness. 

The  politics  of  the  country  were  as  corrupt  as  ever  disgraced 
the  English  nation.  The  king  was  a  weak,  profligate  man. 
His  Prime  Minister,  Walpole,  though  a  man  of  ability  and 
in  some  respects  a  statesman,  fell  short  in  character.  The  gov- 
ernment generally  was  in  a  bad  plight. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  state  of  affairs  and  note  the 
wonderful  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country  wrought  by 
the  Methodist  movement. 

The  degenerate  and  stagnant  type  of  Protestanism  that 
passed  as  the  religion  of  the  English  people  was  in  1738  stirred 
to  its  depths.  Within  the  walls  of  Oxford  was  conceived  a 
movement  that  opened  fire  upon  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the 
church.  A  little  company  of  devout  students,  styled  by  their 
fellows  "Methodists' '  in  derision  of  their  strict  observances 
and  systematic  concistency  in  life,  inaugurated  the  movement 
that  might  be  very  properly  called  the  Methodist  Eeforma- 
tion. 

Three  figures,  illustrious  in  religious  history,  headed  this 
revival  of  Christianity,  George  Whitfield,  the  eloquent  spokes- 
man; Charles  Wesley,  the  "sweet  singer,"  and  John  Wesley? 
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the  organizer.  In  the  further  development  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, John  Wesley  completely  overshadowed  the  other  two. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  but  slightly  inferior  to  Whitfield  and  as 
a  hymn  writer  he  stood  next  to  his  brother  Charles^  but  as  a 
man  of  push,  of  thong  ttfulness,  of  commanding  influence  and 
of  ability  to  organize,  lie  was  vastly  the  snpei  ior  of  either  of 
his  co-wor  kers. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  John  Wesley  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  movement,  and  it  may  be  said  ])y  way  of  paren- 
thesis tha  a  history  of  this  movement  would  be  bnt  little 
more  than  a  bioiri  aphy  of  John  Wesley,  there  appears  a  strik- 
ing paradox.  Histoiy  in  relating  the  events  of  his  career 
marks  him  as  a  leader  of  a  great  revolution  but  in  describing 
his  characteristic  qualities  notes  him  as  a  man  decidedly  anti- 
revolutionary  in  temper  and  conservative  inspirit. 

The  fact,  that  lie  never  severed  his  connection  with  the 
eeitablished  church  but  clung  to  it  with  an  nnshaken  liold, 
pi'oves  that,  in  exciting  this  new  movement,  no  other  purpose 
swayed  his  mind  than  to  di?pel  the  S])iritnal  lethargy  and  in- 
difference that  had  settled  like  a  dense  fog  upon  the  English 
chur-ch.  He  fought  despei-ately  ever-y  innovation  of  liis  fol- 
lowers that  intirrrated  in  the  slijxhtest  degr-ee  the  separation  of 
the  society  he  had  formed  from  the  church  of  England.  He 
intended  it  to  be  only  as  a  wheel  within  a  wlieel.  It  was  his 
aim  to  or-gariize  within  the  Episcopal  church  a  society  that 
would  ener-gize  and  spiritualize  the  main  body  and  doubtless 
h(;  expected  this  s  x^iety  as  a  distinct  or'ganization  would,  in 
the  course  <tf  time,  as  it  accomplislied  its  pu]-]»()se  of  enliven- 
irrg  the  church,  be  gradually  blended  with  the  or  igiiral  cliur  ch 
and  instead  of  the  two  would  appear  a  l  efornred  chui  cli  (piick 
with  si)iritua,l  ener-gy  and  vigor-.  His  expectations  Avere  ideal- 
ized as  far  as  revivirrg  tire  si)irMtuality  of  the  church  was  con- 
cerned, for  Wesh'y^s  efforts  aroirsed  in  both  the  laity  arrd  clergy 
of  the  Englislr  establishmerrt  a  higher  type  of  piety  arrd  irrcited 
them  to  irrore  sti'crruous  elfor-t«  alorrg  ])lrilathr-oi)ic  lirres,  but 
in  avoidirrg  the  sever  arrce  of  his  order*  from  the  clrur  ch  lie  was 
disappointed. 

The  der  isive  api>eJlatiorr  of  '"Methodist"  becairre  the  name 
of  an  or'ganizatiorr  that,  at  the  death  of  its  founder  irr  his 
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eighty  eighth  year,  numbered  100, OOC,  and  at  present  in  the 
United  States  alone,  numbers  about  5,000,000, 5  being  the  larg 
est  Protestant  church  in  the  Uaited  States.  M.  O.  L. 


EDITORIAL  AND  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT, 

Henry  F.  Jennings,  Editor. 

There  are  some  lessons  to  learn  which  a  man  may  well 
spend  his  four  years  at  college.  Yery  many  fail  to  learn  it 
there  and  very  rarely  ever  afterwards,  much  'o  their  discredit 
and  the  worlds  discomSture.  It  is  a  simple  lesson,  so  much 
so  that  none  has  ever  attempted  to  disprove  its  usefulness. ' 
It  is  a  common  lesson;  still  there  are  many  who  never  give  it 
one  thought  Your  own  satisfaction,  reputation,  age,  charac- 
ter as  well  as  others  time,  pleasure  and  interest  depend  upon 
it. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  which  comprehends  it:  "JSTever  do 
things  by  halves."  Many  boys  undertake  a  task  and  long  be- 
fore it  is  finished  delude  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
other  occasions  will  present  itself  for  them  to  do  their  be:<t 
and  now  they  need  only  half  do  it.  About  every  task  they 
think  the  same  thing  while,  at  each  half  accomplished  task, 
golden  opportunities  slip  through  their  fingers.  This  is  a 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  is  untrue  to  the  better  princi- 
ples of  man.  The  opportunities  presenting  themselvs  to  a 
man  must  be  carefully  surveyed,  a  choice  made,  then  all  his 
powers  should  be  exercised  to  treat  it  ably  and  interestingly. 
If  one  finds  out  that  he  cannot  handle  his  subject,  or  that  he 
is  not  willing  to  study  it  sufficiently  he  should  give  up  the 
task.  But  as  a  man  can,  by  work,  handled  almost  any  subject, 
it  should  always  be  his  aim  to  adorn  anything  coming  within 
Ms  range. 

 o  

EXCHANGES. 

The  J ournal  of  the  Patrick  Military  Institute  continues  to 
be  excellent,  giving  proofs  of  splendid  training  in  English. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  criticism  made  by  the  exchange 
editor  of  the  Baltimore^City  College  Journal,  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  color  of  covers  than  to  the  contents  of  journals. 
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The  Pacific  Pharos  contains  an  address  made  by  a  student 
on  "The  Power  of  an  Ideal."  The  young  man  wrote  with  a  de- 
gree of  earnestness  that  iniprevsses  his  readers.  There  are 
several  points  in  it  open  to  criticism  but  these  are  insignifi- 
cant when  we  catch  the  full  force  of  his  remarks.  How  many 
young  men  lead  a  miserable  life  because  they  have  never  set 
their  eyes  upon  an  ideal  f 

'Tn  the  Arkansas  College  Magazine  is  a  plea  by  the  "college 
press  association  of  Arkansas  for  each  state  to  have  such  an  as- 
sociation so  that  there  may  be  a  southern  college  press  associa- 
tion. Doubtless  it  would  lead  to  much  good,  but  it  is  a  plan 
too  Utopian  for  our  times.  A  state  association  is  just  about  as 
extensive  as  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

In  the  Illinois  College  Rambler  for  April  the  ablest  piece 
is  the  lecture  of  President  Lanner  From  beginning  to  end  it 
is  full  of  soundest  advice.  It  seems  impossible  that  after  hear- 
ing so  excellent  a  lecture  the  students  returned  to  their  work 
no  better  than  before.  Just  those  points  which  Dr.  Carlisle 
rings  so  vividly  to  our  minds  were  taken  up  and  discussed. 
That  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  who  can  listen  to  such 
strenghtening  talks  without  becoming  better,  is  the  darkest 
sign  of  the  time. 

The  Koanoke  Collegian  has  a  very  interesting  historical  re- 
view of  Virginia.  Two  men  were  selected  one  to  advocate 
the  past  the  other  to  prophecy  the  future  of  Virginia.  They 
entered  upon  their  task  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  In 
a  concise,  sparkling,  oratoiical  style,  the  past  was  thorouglily 
reviewed,  the  present  deeply  probed  and  the  future  seemingly 
wisely  foretold.  The  si)irit  evident  throngliout  the  two  pieces 
is  commendable  and  should  actuate  eveiy  student  in  every 
task. 

Oar  Monthly,  fi-oin  the  Thorn vvell  Ori)hanage  is  one  of  the 
bi'ightest  of  our  exchanges.  It  is  really  gladdening  to  witness 
the  lif(?  and  sprightliness  of  the  mau>'  little  children  gathered 
there. 

Many  of  our  exchanges  represent  institutions  whsre  education 
is  in  force.  Those  journals  (!onse(iuently'are  often  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  (►f  the  system,  invarial)ly 
deciding  in  favor  of  it.    In  other  institutions  it  is  proposed 
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interesting  other  journals  in  the  discussion.  On  the  whole 
there  is  no  subject  so  much  used  and  abused.  Arguments 
are  hashed  and  rehashed,  experiments  are  made  suc- 
cessfully and  every  year  sees  the  number  of  co-educa- 
tional institution  increase.  So  hackneyed  is  the  subject 
that  the  many  discussing  it  now  are  just  throwing  away  time, 
space  and  dignity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wind  will  change 
soon  and  give  us  some  other  subject  to  study  and  read  about. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Greenwood  Obser- 
ver edited  by  J.  H.  Marshall  who  was  for  four  years  a  profes- 
sor in  Wofford  college. The  first  number  evidences  the  spici- 
ness  and  and  solidity  which  he  gives  to  everything  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact.  He  was  not  merely  admired  but  loved 
by  every  student.  We  bespeak  for  him  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  those  among  whom  he  has  gone  to  live. 

 o  

There  is  only  a  few  weeks  now  until  commencement. 
There  is  much  to  do  and  time  to  do  much  more  before  that 
occasion  and  we  should  set  ourselves  to  work. 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 

A  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  Editor. 


L.  E.  Hamer,  a  graduate  of '72,  merchandises  at  Bennetts- 
ville,  S.  C. 

E.  K.  Hardin,  M.  D.,  class  of  '73,  is  successfully  practising 
his  profession  at  Batesburg,  S,  0.  In  connection  with  his 
practice,  Mr.  Hardin  conducts  a  flourishing  drug  business, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his  community. 

C.  W.  Zimmerman,  graduate  of '73,  is  a  successful  farmer 
near  Griendale,  Spartanburg  County. 

G.  C.  Hodges,  class '74,  A.  M.  '77,  who  has  been  widely 
known  as  a  teacher  of  Abbeville  County,  is  now  located  at 
Greenwood,  S.  C. ,  and  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. 
Mr.  Hodges  is  recognized  as  being  a  superior  scholar,  and  is 
one  of  Greenwood's  most  enthusiastic  and  enterprising 
citizens. 

W.  J.  Montgomery,  of  the  class  of '75,  is  a  member  of  the 
Marion  Bar,  and  is  making  a  success  of  his  profession. 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Mood,  graduate  of  ^75,  is  practising  medicine  in 
Sumter,  S.  C. 

C.  T.  Eawls, class  '75,  is  proprietor  of  a  large  hotel  in  Ashe- 
ville,  K  C. 

S.  M.  Bagwell, of  the  class  of  '75,  is  a  planter  near  Grlendale, 
S.  C. 

G.  W.  Brown,  class  of '76,  is  practicing  law  in  Dg^rlington, 
S.  C. 

W.  E.  Burnett,  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  ^76,  has  for 
several  years  been  connected  with  the  National  Bank  of  Spar- 
tanburg, of  which  he  is  now  cashier.  Mr.  Burnett  has  gained 
a  broad  reputation  as  a  quick,  talented  financier,  and  quite 
recently  wss  tendered  the  position  of  cashier  of  a  large  bank  in 
one  of  the  leading  citiee^  of  Georgia.  He  is  a  prominent  partner  in 
the  Spartanburg  Real  Estate  Co.,  and  will  make  this  city  his 
home  yet  for  a  season. 

L.C.Cannon,  class  of  '71,  is  the  efficient  cashier  of  the 
Merchant's  and  Farmer^s  Bank  of  this  city,  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  Walker,  Fleming  &  Sloan,  leading 
cotton  merchants  of  the  South, and  for  business  tact  and  energy 
he  is  not  to  be  excelled.  Mr.  Cannon  was  a  leader  in  college 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  speakers  and  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Calhoun  Society.  He  is  est-eemed  by  all  as  si 
gentleman  of  strict  integrity  as  a  business  man,  and  is  an 
expert  accountant. 

J.  B.  Franks,  class  of  ^76,  has  lately  been  elected  cashier  of 
the  Lowndesville,  (S.  C.,)  bank. 

C.  N,  Rogers,  graduate  of  class  '76,  is  farming  in  Marlboro 
county. 

E.  A.  McBee,  class  of  76,  is  a  lawyer  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

C.  C.  T witty,  class  of  '77  is  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco  in 
Winston,  N.  C. 

L.  G.  Corbett,  M,  D.,  class  78,  is  practicing  medicine  in  the 
State  Asylum,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

R.  D.  Smith,  Graduate  of  class  of  '78,  is  a  clothier  in  New- 
berry; S.  C. 
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W.  W.  Lee,  class  of  ^78,  is  a  flourishing  real  estate  agent 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

J,  G.  Eice,  of  the  class  of '78,  A.  M.,  '82,  is  engaged  in  the 
merchantile  business  at  Fish  Dam  Union  Co. 

J.  A.  Chapman,  class  of '83,  is  a  lawyer  in  Milledgeville, 
Ky.,  and  is  attoi-ney  for  several  large  real  estate  syndicates 
and  is  accumulating  a  considerable  fortune. 

Wm.  A.  Law,  class  of  '83,  is  one  of  Spartanburg's  most  pro- 
gressive citizens.  He  has  been  Stenographer  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  several  years,  is  secretary  and  treasuren  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg Eeal  Estate  Company,  and  has  just  been  honored  by 
being  elected  president  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Law  is  yet  very  young,  and  has  a  bright  future. 

W.  A.  Parrott,  class  of '83,  is  Clerk  of  Court  ot  Darlington 
County. 

J.  J.  Gentry,  class  of  ^88,  after  taking  the  law  course  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  has  located  at  Fori  Worth,  Texas,  to 
practice  his  profession. 

E.  A.  Few,  class  of  '89,  now  professor  of  English  in  the 
Patrick  Military  Institute  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  was  recently 
licensed  to  preach  and  will  go  to  Vanderbilt  the  coming  fall 
to  take  a  special  course  in  Theology. 

J.  Eush  Goodloe,  class  of  89,  has  been  compelled  to  disicon- 
tinue  his  course  of  study  in  the  Theological  Department  of 
Vandibilt  University  and  has  charge  of  Pleasant  Valley  Cir- 
cuit, Tenn.,  Conference. 

Eev.  H.  M.  Gilbert,  a  former  student  of  Vv^ oftord,  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Burton,  Kansas. 

E.  T.  Caston,  class  of  71,  A.  M.,  74.  is  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

W.  H.  Wallace,  class  '  71,  A.  M. ,  '  74,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  the  popular  editor  of  the  ISTewberry  Observer,  has 
recently  been  honored  by  being  elected  President  of  the  State 
Press  Association.  The  citizens  of  ISTewberry  showed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  conferred  upon  their  fellow  towns- 
man by  giving  him  a  splendid  banquet. 
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J.  C.  Wallace,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '71,  is  engaged  in 
farming  in  Union,  S.  C. 

C.  A.  David,  class  72,  A.  M.,  75,  is  practicing  law  in  Green- 
ville, S.  0. 

W.  H.  Falk,  of  class  of  72,  is  merchandising  atFalk's  Store, 
Barnwell  County. 

F.  A.  Grilbert,  class  '72,  has  for  some  years  been  Cashier  of 
the  Yorkville  (S.  0.)  Exchange  Bank. 

Rev.  T,  E.  Gilbert  is  preaching  in  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference. 

LOCAL    D~E  PARTMENT. 
J.  L.  Daniel,  Editor. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Carlisle,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Presiding  Elder 
and  the  ministers  of  Columbia,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  in 
that  city  on  the  subject  of  home  mission  and  city  evangela- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Eiley  of  the  Junior  class,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Pitts  of 
the  Sophomore  class,  were  delegates  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State 
Convention,  which  was  held  in  Charleston  during  the  month 
of  April.  They  have  returned  and  rej)ort  a  good  convention 
in  every  respect. 

Prof-  J.  H.  Marshall,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
college  as  Professor  of  French  and  German^  and  who  now  has 
quite  a  large  number  of  staunch  friends  here,  left  Spartanburg 
a  few  days  ago  for  the  growing  town  of  Greenwood  where  he 
goes  to  enter  journalism.  We  wish  him  much  success  in  biB 
new  field  of  labor  and  trust  that  his  effort  will  be  crowned  with 
the  greatest  prosperity. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Richardson,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church, 
came  over  by  invitation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  few  days  ago 
and  conducted  our  prayer  meeting  services.  He  made  quite 
an  impressive  talk  upon  the  subject  of  regeneration.  He  took 
the  physicial  death  and  resurrection  of  Lazarus  as  typical  of 
the  spiritual  death  and  resurrection  of  the  sinner.  He  showed 
that  Christ  employed  human  agency  in  removing  the  stone 
from  the  Sepulchre.  He  stressed  this  point,  showing  very 
clearly  the  importance  of  a  Christian  studen'ts  work  for  and  in 
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behalf  of  the  unconverted  students.  Among  the  many  stones 
which  there  are  to  be  removed  he  mentioned  especially  that 
of  indifference.  He  then  took  up  the  courses  of  this  indiffer- 
ence as  follows:  First,  thoughtlessness;  second,  love  of  the 
world,  third,  indifference  of  companions  who  are  professing 
Christians.  His  talk  was  excellent  and  was  highly  ap])re- 
ciated  by  the  students.  We  hope  that  he  will  visit  us  again 
soon. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  May  5th,  the  college  chapel  was  filled 
with  quite  a  large  number  of  visitors  who  came  over  to  see 
and  hear  Bishop  Hendrix.  The  Bishop  conducted  our  morn- 
ing worship  and  then  gave  us  a  talk  which  contained  food  for 
the  mind  and  the  heart.  He  proved  conclusively  to  the  students 
that  an  earnest  purpose  with  close  and  diligent  application 
was  better  than  genius.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  t3  even 
attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  his  speech.  He  made  an  excel- 
lent address  and  all  were  sorry  because  he  did  not  speak 
longer. 

According  to  custom,  Professor  DuPre  and  the  Senior  class 
took  their  Geological  tour  April  16.  The  day  was  bright,  clear 
and  very  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent. 

liev.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  the  indefatigable  Financial  agent  of  the 
college,  was  accidentally  left  ever  in  Spartanburg  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April.  He  could  not  stand  to  be  idle,  consequently 
he  preached  a  very  impressive  sermon  to  the  students  at  9:30 
a.  m.,  and  held  an  experience  meeting  at  3  p.  m. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Craighead,  professor  of  Greek  and  French,  has 
been  elected  to  deliver  the  address  before  the  Literary  Societies 
of  the  Columbia  Female  college  at  the  approaching  commence- 
ment. The  young  ladies  could  not  have  made  a  better  selec- 
tion and  those  who  attend  the  cemmencement  may  expect  to 
hear  an  excellent  speech. 

We  learn  that  three  of  our  professors  have  purchased  a 
BASE-BALL  and  are  now  practicing  daily.  We  hope  that»they 
will  make  better  progress  than  the  college  nine.  The  college 
nine  has  recently  been  beaten  both  by  the  town  and  Fitting 
School  nine.  Our  players  should  either  practice  more  or  quit 
playing  altogether. 
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Eev.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  by  invitation  of  the  Y.  M-  C.  A,,  con- 
ducted our  prayer  meeting  services  a  few  evenings  since  and 
made  an  excellent  talk  on  the  subject  of  Christian  character. 

Eev.  E.  Wells,  D,  D.,  presiding  elder  of  the  Charleston 
district,  will  deliver  the  sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  the 
college  iat  the  ai^proaching  commencement. 

Several  of  the  students,  in  company  with  an  equal  number 
of  ''the  fair  sex,"  had  a  very  pleasant  pic-nic  excursion  to 
Cherokee  Springs,  on  Saturday,  May  2. 

A  Geological  Excursion. — According  to  an  innate  dis- 
position implanted  by  God  himself  man  is  ever  active  and 
vigilant.  Humanity  is  always  ready  to  seize  opportunities 
whereby  construction  and  reconstruction  mav  be  effected. 
And  in  obedience  to  the  sapient  dictates  of  well  furnished 
minds  changes  are  ever  being  made.  Novelty  is  the  great  de- 
sire of  the  human  race  to-day.  To  pose  in  an  irksome  state 
of  passivity  for  any  length  of  time  is  wholly  antagonistic  to 
the  alert,  clear  sighted  and  far  reaching  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can genius.  Not  only  is  such  to  be  observed  in  men  who 
direct  the  reins  of  our  enviable  government,  who  have  the 
matter  of  nauion  and  state  at  heart,  whose  names  are  written 
in  distinction's  register  by  the  pen  of  iron  flowing  with  pat- 
riotic blood,  but  conspicuously  may  you  see  sucli  invincible 
spirit  in  the  stalwart  bosom  of  the  student. 

Nothing  so  gratifies  the  ordinary  student  as  to  hear,  by 
means  of  the  wind  if  in  no  other  way,  of  something  new. 
Curiosity,  the  evident  appendage  of  one's  psychical  organism, 
Is  more  fully  manifested  in  coUegs  than  during  any  other 
period  of  life.  How  anxious!  yea,  how  curious!  are  we  for 
something  to  occur  to  excite  our  system,, to  throw  into  vibra- 
tion our  physical,  mental  and  moral  being.  All  these  things 
are  essential  to  the  full  development  of  a  man.  Did  we  fail 
to  cultivate  these  propensities  we  would  fall  far  below  those 
resplendent  heights  to  which  the  psychologist  physio-psycho- 
logist, biologist  and  many  others  bid  us  aspire. 

Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  circumlocution  and  of  extending 
my  prologomena  beyond  proper  limits,  I  shall  now  endeavor 
to  present  to  your  careful  i)erusal  an  exposition  of  what  an 
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acute  observer,  and  especially  a  >Semo?%  rcay  see  while  pi-eamu- 
latlng  over  and  among  the  giant  hills  of  a  geological  and 
mineral ogical  territory. 

Ex  consue  udine,  and  in  due  consideration  of  the  above 
named  concomitants  of  the  cerebral  faculties  of  man  Prof. 
DuPre  and  the  Senior  class,  of  no  small  reputation,  set  ont  on 
Thursday  morning,  April  16,  for  Clifton.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  there  not  being  a  single  cloud  to  interrupt  its  rays. 
The  morning  was  beautifnl  beyond  description,  and  the  young 
men  constituting  the  class  were  unspeakably  hilarious  while 
on  their  way  to  the  fields  wherein  they  were  to  feast  for  some 
hours. 

Oo  the  day  previous  the  President  convoked  the  '"Senators," 
at  which  time  he  appointed  a  committee  for  procuring  the 
best  and  most  economical  transport  over  said  route.  On  this 
committee  was  put  three  of  the  leading  men  of  their  noble 
class,  and  whose  abilities  with  reference  to  finances  are  unsur- 
passed, as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  honorable  positions 
whsch  they  have  held  in  both  the  foot  ball  and  base  ball  asso- 
ciation. This  having  been  done  and  a  lunch  prepared  for 
each,  we  left  the  city  of  the  Spartans  as  the  melodious  tones  of 
of  the  college  bell  were  being  wafted  away  on  the  invisible 
wings  of  the  wind. 

Having  been  enclosed  in  the  student's  room  the  entire  year, 
and  having  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  characteristic  of 
such  a  life,  we  were  indeed  eager  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
test  our  experimental  knowledge.  For  surely  we  can  conceive 
of  no  better  plan  to  permanently  impress  a  fact  upon  one's 
mind  than  that  of  observance. 

Prof.  DuPre,  a  man  of  notable  sagacity  and  penetrating 
eye,  of  exactness  in  the  recitation  room  ami  deep  Sdelity  to 
duty,  and  desirous  that  we  might  acquire  the  greatest  amount 
of  knowledge  in  such  a  brief  time,  dictated  that  we  drive  for 
the  fertile  and  turgescent  fields  of  Clifton  community.  This 
we  did,  and  I  need  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  I  voice  the 
sincere  sentiments  of  the  entire  class  when  I  declare  that  there- 
in was  a  sumptuous  feast  for  the  mind.  On  our  way  to  this 
small,  but  enterprising  town,  there  were  many  things  seen 
and  done  calculated  to  excite  the  risible  faculties  af  all.  For 
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example,  the  jokes  and  puns  emanating  from  the  fecund  minds 
of  those  who  cared  to  indulge,  while  others  were  vigilantly 
engaged  in  circumscribing  the  surrounding  country.  The 
latter,  perchance,  saw  ia  the  distance  something,  which  I  shall 
relate  as  forcibly  representing,  what  in  physics  and  geology 
are  termed  tenacity  and  erosion.  A  negro  behind  whose  plow 
the  clods  w^ere  falling  thick  and  fast,  noticed  an  acceleration 
in  the  speed  of  his  gigantic  mule,  which,  by  some  cause  un- 
known, had  become  frightened,  began  to  resist  the  onward 
rush  of  this  animal  however  at  first  to  no  avail,  who  rushed  on 
vehemently  until  the  "black  skin  son  of  Ham^'  lost  his  equili- 
brium and  fell  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  then  he  ploughed  and 
eroded  to  a  degree  perfectly  amusing.  But  he  held  on  with  a 
firm  grasp  and  strong  arm  and  finally  succeeded  in  restraining 
this  powerful  force.  ^Tow  the  manner  in  which  the  negro  tore 
up  the  ground  is  a  type  of  erosion,  while  the  holding  to  the 
lines  represents  that  force  called  tenacity. 

Many  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  given, 
but  we  will  not,  as  there  are  other  features  of  the  day  that  we 
wish  to  impart  to  your  comprehensive  intelligences.  After 
our  arrival  at  Clifton,  we  at  once  proceeded  to  the  quarries  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  town,  forming  a  part  of  the  towering 
banks  of  the  turbid  stream  below.  As  we  were  ascending 
these  rugged  heights,  thought  recurred  to  the  disastrous  cross- 
ing of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal.  Some  of  the  more  infatuated 
enjoyed  this  feature  highly,  while  others  showed  their  love  by 
remaining  at  the  bottom  and  inspecting  the  diminutive  frag- 
ments that  would  roll  down. 

Goodgion,  Stokes  and  Eay,  the  most  enthusiastic,  utilized 
the  hammers  to  great  advantage.  Indeed,  at  times  so  power- 
ful were  their  blows  and  so  vociferous  the  sound  that  we 
thought  Hephaestus  was  either  blowing  his  bellows  to  rekin- 
dle the  flame,  or  was  endeavoring  to  construct  a  boat  whereby 
men  might  be  rowed  safely  o'er  the  Styx. 

After  a  severe  pounding  specimens  were  passed  to  each, 
who  hapi)ened  to  be  sufficiently  near,  for  investigation.  Each 
would  predicate  his  diagnosis,  wliether  right  or  wrong,  then 
pass  it  to  Prof.  DuPre  for  a  final  and  correct  designation. 
Professor  manifested  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  detailed  do- 
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scriptioii  of  such  specimens  as  were  desired,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  and  edification  of  all. 

After  peregrinations  of  the  above  named  kind,  we  returned 
to  the  enclosure  where  we  had  left  our  teams,  to  lurtherj) rose- 
cute  our  journey.  From  here  we  drove  across  to  the  aurifer- 
ous mines.  This  was  preeminently  a  transcendent  sight.  Few 
of  us  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  gold  mine,  so  we  left  it 
with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  felicity.  We  shall  ever  render 
deferential  thanks  to  Prof.  DuPre  for  directing  our  course  to 
such  an  unique  and  inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge.  It 
M  as  here  that  occurred  the  most  pleasant  and  most  essential 
feature  of  the  whole  day. 

A  stream  of  pure  water  flowing  from  a  crystal  spring  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  here  we  rushed  with  baskets  on  arm  and 
cup  in  hand  to  satiate  our  appetites.  A  royal  bounty  was 
spread  before  eager  eyes  and  hungry  souls.  We  would  eat 
and  then  cast  our  eyes  up  at  the  golden  sands,  and  ask,  what 
can  we  conceive  of  more  admirable,  attractive,  desirable  and 
wholesome? 

At  this  junction  we  closed  our  geolegical  survey  to  the  great 
reluctance  of  all. 

But  we  would  deem  our  piece  altogether  incomplete  did  we 
not  give  you  the  benefit  that  we,  the  quartette,  Daniel,  J.  L.. 
Senn,  Hammond  and  Bruce,  derived  from  the  team  and  speed 
of  Jennings  and  Stokes.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
the  fastest  team  of  Mr.  Cheek's  livery,  therefore  we  would 
lead  and  beckon  the  others  to  come  on. 

As  Jennings  and  Stokes  were  next  to  us  we  could  have  all 
the  fun  that  we  desired;  really  we  teased  them  so  much  that 
they  became  entirely  reticent.  So  about  two  hours  after  all 
the  others  had  arrived  at  Spartanburg,  we  saw  these  gentle- 
men driving  slowly  in.  As  they  had  allowed  their  horse  to 
walk  Irom  Cedar  Springs  to  the  border  of  the  city,  they  came 
in  tolerable  swift. 

The  quartette,  I  am  sure,  had  the  time  of  the  day.  We 
cannot  find  words  in  which  to  express  the  pleasantness  of  the 
occasion.  And  could  we  promulgate  all  that  happened  under 
our  scope  of  vision  you  would  concur  most  readily  with  us  in 
this  enunciation.    It  was  one  of  the  quartette  who  had  the 
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highly  relished  basket  prepared  by  by  the  genial,  kind-hearted 
wife  of  the  highly  esteemed  Methodist  pastor.  We  shall  never 
consign  her  or  the  hasJiet  to  the  dreary  chambers  of  oblivion. 

We  returned  to  W^otford  with  a  mind  indisputably  un- 
balanced. The  information  was  of  such  a  nature  as  will  con- 
duce to  the  permanent  elevation  of  each.  We  are  indebted  to 
him,  who  has  for  three  years  unerringly  guided  us  in  our  re- 
searches into  the  occult  sciences. 

Those  who  may  read  this  production,  lask  to  please  condone 
the  fragmentary  way  in  which  it  vv^as  written  The  subject  is 
one  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way.  Probably  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  had  a  similar  experience 
and  to  those  who  prospect  an  excursion  of  like  kind. 

VV.  W.  B. 

What  aee  you  Going  to  do  Vacation. — We  have  this 
question  asked  many  times  each  day,  and  answered  in  as 
many  ways.  The  conundrum  is  as  difficult  to  answer  as  the 
old  one,  ''Which  had  you  rather  do,  or  go  a  fishing.^"  Each 
one  thinks  there  is  plenty  to  do  and  that  he  will  find  that 
plenty  without  trouble,  but  when  we  come  to  sit  down  and 
think  seriously  of  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  three  months, 
we  are  bewildered.  In  the  first  place  every  man  needs  rest. 
Those  who  have  hobbled  through  the  year  none  the  less  than 
those  who  have  held  themselves  above  the  many. 

The  tax  of  the  last  month  probably  comes  with  double 
severity  upon  those  who  have  paddled  along  through  tiie  year, 
with  their  heads  just  above  water.  They  need  to  study  more, 
and  are  less  able  to  pei  form  it  than  those  who  have  been  faith- 
ful during  the  entire  year.  Days  of  hard  cramming  are  fol- 
lowed bv  nights  of  feverish  dret^ms,  and  the  three  hours  in 
examination  tax  the  brain  to  an  extent  unknown  to  those  who 
have  been  hard  workers.  The  scholar  needs  rest,  and,  if  wise, 
will  take  it.  He  ought  to  be  free  from  care  and  anxiety  of 
every  kind.  If  one  man  more  than  another  is  entitled  to  indulge 
in  the  sweet  oblivion  of  sleep  it  is  the  faithful  student.  The 
first  thing,  then,  for  every  member  of  college  to  do  after  get- 
ting through  examinations  is  to  indulge  himself,  as  much  as 
he  wishes,  in  enjoying  the  rest  which  the  college  bell  and  the 
long  black  list  of  marks  deny  him  here. 
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The  Juniors  will  remember  that  this,  perhaps,  is  the  last 
loDg  vacation  of  their  lives.  The  companions  whom  they  left 
when  they  came  to  college  have  entered  uj)on  the  hard  work 
of  life,  and  found  to  their  sorrow  that  they  look  for  rest  in  vain. 
But  the  Junior  has  been  more  fortunate.  Year  after  year  of 
study  has  passed  away,  and  each  year  has  brought  him  long 
periods  of  rest.  But  now  he  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
last  year  of  study.  The  last  long  vacation  has  come  and  he 
shall  graduate  next  year  and  launch  his  bark  upon  the 
stormy  sea  ol  business  life.  If  successful  he  may  each  year 
steal  a  few  dajs  and  hurriedly  stroll  into  the  country  or  to 
the  sea  shore,  quaff  a  little  pure  air,  and  as  hurriedly  return 
to  the  dark  counting  room.  But  business  life  is  uncertain, 
and,  judging  from  the  majority  of  those  who  have  entered  its 
busy  scenes,  the  Junior  is  likely  to  toil  through  the  world 
until  tired  and  worn  out  nature  refuses  to  do  more.  If  vaca- 
tions come  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  enjoy  them  as  now. 
Upon  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  men  will  rest  j  and  anxiety 
for  the  future  chafe  their  hearts. 

Looking  at  the  coming  vacation  in  these  aspects,  will  it  not 
be  a  wonder  if  Juniors  do  not  make  the  most  of  it?  Let  them 
banish  all  care  and  engage  in  those  innocent  pleasures  that  are 
best  adapted  to  their  natures.  Let  the  pedestrian  "plod  his 
weary  way"  as  far  as  he  likes. 

Let  the  lover  of  nature  remember  that 

"the  hills  and  woods. 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods, 
Are  free  alike  to  all," 
and  that  this  may  be  his  last  chance  of  enjoying  them.    In  a 
word,  according  as  it  seemeth  good  to  each  one,  so  let  him  act, 
only  remembering  to  do  that  alone  which  is  right. 

The  Sophomore  who  have  just  passed  through  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  Italy,  some  walking,  some  riding,  and  who  are  now 
contemplating  that  mirage  of  Junior  ease,  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  they  have  cast  off  sheir  tadpole  form  and  can  now 
swim  with  the  dignity  of  an  unembarrassed  Junior. 

If  any  man  in  the  world  feels  good  it  is  the  Freshman  who 
has  taken  a  Sophomore  seat  and  donned  a  "mortarboard." 
Let  him  enjoy  the  vacation  without  a  single  drop  of  bitterness 
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in  his  cup  of  happiness.  He  has  fonght  his  first  fight  and  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  success.  Let  him  tell  to  the  fair 
ones  his  hair  breadth  escapes,  and  wonderful  deeds,  for  they 
never  again  appear  to  him  so  momentous  as  now. 

All  of  us,  Juniors,  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  will  have 
enough  to  do  next  year — thanks  to  VanderMltl  If  we  have  been 
faithful  this  year  we  have  a  right  to  rest,  and  if  we  intend  to 
still  be  faithful  next  year,  nothing  will  so  well  prepare  us  for 
it,  as  perfect  freedom  from  labor  during  vacation.  Let  us, 
then,  one  and  all  throw  our  books  to  the  winds,  take  our  fish- 
ing-tackle and  guns,  or  whatever  else  we  choose,  and  start  for 
the  seaside  and  mountains,  and  a  happy  lot  of  brown  faces 
will,  next  autumn,  return  to  old  Wofford  and  show  to  her 
what  virtue  there  is  in  pure  air  and  rest. 

Thorn  WELL  Haynes. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHOENE. 

In  studying  the  history  of  men  we  find  that  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  youth  and  their  attendant  circum- 
stances almost  invariably  shape  their  future  life. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  true  of  iNTathaDiel  Hawthorne.  Reared 
in  a  rural  district,  he  was  destined  to  lead  a  a  life  of  peace 
and  quietness. 

At  Salem.  Mass.,  on  July  4,  1804,  Nathaniel  was  born  amid 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  One,  whose 
birthday  came  on  the  great  American  festival,  the  celebration 
of  onr  national  iodipendence,  it  seems,  would  naturally  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  having  been  ushered  into  this  world  un- 
der such  favorable  auspices. 

He  was  of  noble  parentage,  his  ancestors  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic  tor  the  privilege  of  worshipping  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience;  and  during  the  revolutionary 
times,  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 

At  length  sea- faring,  and  seamanship  became  the 
regular  profession  of  the  family.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  they  continued  to  follow  the  sea,  the 
gray  headed  father  retiring  to  the  old  homestead  while  his 
son  took  the  hereditary  ])lace  before  the  mast,  confronting  the 
salt  spray  and  the  gale,  and  in  due  time  he  also  passed  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  cabin  to  grow  old  and  die  among  kindred 
and  friends.  Nathaniel's  father  was  also  a  shipmaster,  but 
died  in  a  foreign  laud  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

Of  his  three  children,  Nathaniel  was  the  only  boy  and  he 
often  declared  that  he  would  go  to  sea  and  never  return,  but 
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his  mother  being  of  a  nervous  temperament  conld  not,  after 
her  husband's  death,  bear  the  idea  of  her  only  son  encounter- 
ing the  perils  of  the  boisterous  sea;  so  youog  Hawthorne  was 
kept  at  the  day  school  and  was  allowed  to  go  only  short  distan- 
ces from  home. 

About  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred  in  his  school  life 
which  very  likely  changed  his  inclinations.  While  at  i^lay 
with  his  school  fellows,  he  was  struck  on  the  foot  with  a  ball 
and  so  severely  lamed  that  he  was  kept  at  home  for  a  long 
time  and  as  he  had  no  way  of  amusing  himself  but  by  reading, 
he  became  very  fond  of  his  books.  In  1818,  his  mother  moved 
to  Eaymond,  Maine  and  while  living  there  he  continued  the 
habit  of  taking  long  walks,  of  roaming  in  the  woods  all  day 
with  his  gun  and  rod  and  in  the  moonlight  uights  of  winter 
would  skate  upon  the  lakes  alone  till  midnight.  Even  now 
his  miud  was  being  shaped  and  developed  into  that  power  of 
imagination  which  afterwards  became  so  prolific.  He  was 
also  a  close  abserver  of  nature  and  acquired  tlie  habit  of  jotting 
down  in  his  little  note  book  his  feelings  and  woodland  adven- 
tures. 

In  1819,  he  was  sent  back  to  Salem  to  school  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  who  remained  at  Kay- 
mond,  that  he  was  preparing  to  entei'  college,  and  that  she 
was  in  danger  of  having  one  learned  man  in  her  f-imily.  At 
the  age  of  17,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College  at  Brunswick.  Me., 
and  won  for  lumself,  distinction  as  a  classical  scholar. 

He  seems  to  have  speculated  upon  the  profesK^ion  he  would 
follow  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  insiglit  in  the  fnture.  "I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  doctoi','^  said  he,  '"and  live  by  men's  dis 
eases,  nor  a  minister  and  live  by  their  sins,  nor  a  lawyer  and 
live  by  their  quarrels,  so  I  don't  see  tliat  there  is  left  for  me 
but  to  be  an  author."  On  leaving  college  he  returned  to 
Salem  to  a  life  of  such  isolation  that  he  wasscai-cely  known  by 
sig])'-.  to  his  townsmen  and  held  so  little  communication  with 
the  members  of  his  family  that  his  meals  were  frequently  left 
at  his  locked  door. 

He  devoted  liis  moi  niiigs  to  study,  his  aftei  iioons  to  writing 
and  his  evenings  to  long  walks  aJong  the  rocky  coast.  Not 
withstanding  his  isolation  aud  r(\serve,  lie  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
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the  bewitching  ways  of  Sophia  Peabody,  who  contrived  to 
meet  the  young  author  and  whom  he  afterwards  took  to  share 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life.  Soon  after  marrying  he  made 
himself  a  new  hom'e  in  an  old  manse  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in 
sight  of  an  old  revolutionary  battlefield  and  devoted  himself 
diligently  to  literature.  Whether  he  received  any  inspiration 
from  this  old  battlefield  or  from  the  day  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but,  nevertheless,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  several 
works  which  serve  as  living  monuments  to  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

He  wrote  a  short  life  of  his  old  friend  and  school  fellow, 
Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
This  work  gained  many  votes  for  his  old  friend,  for  which  he 
was  in  pait  compensated  by  being  appointed  minister  to 
Liverpool. 

Of  the  seven  years  he  spent  in  Europe,  five  were  spent  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  consulship  and  two  in  France 
and  Italy.  These  were  quiet  and  uneventful  years,  colored  by 
observation  and  reflection  but  x^roductive  of  only  one  work, 
Marble  Faun.  On  his  return  to  America  in  1860,  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  Wayside  where  he  spent  most  of  his  few  remain- 
ing years.  The  civil  war.  with  all  its  horrors,  came  on  bring- 
ing trouble  and  disappointment.  His  mind  became  inactive, 
his  health  was  rapidly  failing  and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
friends,  he  set  out  to  travel  with  the  hope  of  recuperation  but 
on  reaching  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  he  died  May  9,  1864,  and  was 
baried  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  he  used  to  walk  under  the 
pines  wheti  he  was  living  at  the  Old  Mans  and  where  his  ashes 
rest  under  a  simple  stone,  inscribed  with  the  single  word, 
''Hawthorne.'^ 

Thus  passed  away  the  most  beautiful  and  most  eminent  rep- 
resentative of  our  literature.  '^Hawthorne  was  silent  with  his 
lips;  but  he  talked  with  his  pen.  The  tone  of  his  writings  is 
that  of  charming  talk,  ingenious,  fanciful,  slow  flowing;  with 
all  the  lightness  of  gossip  and  none  of  its  vulgarity,"  His 
fondneas  for  all  the  common  things  of  nature  was  deep  and 
constant  and  there  is  always  something  charming  in  his  works. 
His  career  was  probably  as  tranquil  and  uneventful  as  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  man  of  letters.    Living  for  the  most  part 
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in  retirement  from  society,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
was  for  a  long  while  very  limited  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  first  works  published, 
but  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  his  abilities,  these  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  appearrnce  of  the  Scarlet  Letter.  In  this  he 
exhibits  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  his  characters 
seem  almost  like  real  beings.  In  Hester  Prynue,  he  represents 
the  greatest  shame  and  degradation  to  which  a  human  being 
can  be  subjected.  Poor  soul!  alone  in  the  world,  disgraced 
and  foisaken,  she  bore  her  shame  heroically  and  by  doing  all 
in  her  power  to  relieve  suffering  humanity,  she  redeemed  her- 
self so  fully  that  the  red  letter  became  a  badge  not  of  a  wretch 
but  of  a  ministering  angel.  Society,  now  as  it  did  then,  too 
often  upholds  a  young  man,  who  having  won  a  young  girls 
affections,  robs  her  of  her  virtue  and  then  abandons  her  to 
sink  into  shame  and  despair.  Eev.  Mr.  Dimmesdale  was  as 
quilty  as  Hester,  yet  he  managed  to  throw  a  mantle  over  his 
crime  and  continued,  though  at  heart  the  vilest  of  sinners,  to 
administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people,  illustrating  the 
greatest  hypocracy  and  immorality  even  within  the  circles  of 
the  highest  and  mosl  sacred  calling. 

His  writings  throughout  are  marked  with  a  wonderful  imagi- 
nation, a  great  power  of  analysis  and  an  exquisite  {)urity  of 
diction  He  possessed  a  grace,  a  charm,  a  perfection  of  lan- 
guage which,  it  is  said,  no  other  American  has  ever  possessed 
in  the  same  degree  and  which  places  him  amoiig  the  great 
masters  of  English  prose.  K  D.  S. 

 -'^m^.  

A  MOST  RESPONSIBLE  POSITION. 

Jfever  in  the  world's  history  have  been  so  great  the  respon- 
aibilitias  a  young  man  has  to  meet,  never  so  absti  use  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved, never  so  numerous  the  temptations, never  so 
favorable  the  opportunities  for  good. 

In  this  moving,bustling  world  with  which  a  young  man  must 
come  in  contact,  both  good  and  bad  influences  are  found;  which 
shall  have  the  sui)rema(*y  is  left  with  him.  To  distitiguish  the 
good  from  the  evil  is  often  a  most  arduous  undcrt;iking,  and 
calls  into  service  all  the  mental,  moral  and  i-eligious  facult  ies  of 
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the  soul. This  seems  a  somewhat  bold  statement, but  is  neverthe- 
less true;  for  in  this  rapid  age,  evil  often  has  the  semblance  of 
good. 

Men  are  studying  and  thinking,  old  tradictions  and  beliefs 
held  sacred  for  centuries,  are  being  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
new,  perhaps,  erroneous  creeds;  ridiculous  assertions  made  in 
isjnorance  thousands  of  years  ago,  are  no  longer  accepted; 
modern  treatises  speak  with  '^mathematical  nicety  npon  sub- 
jects which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were  but  vaguely  out- 
lined as  the  shadowy  ghosts  of  possible  truth?."  Religion, 
science  and  politics  have  been  revolutionized:  old  questions 
long  since  thought  settled,  are  being  revived  and  agitated, 
new  ones  are  ever  springing  into  existence.  The  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  seem  to  be  the  crisis  of  the  world's 
history;  and  it  is,  indeed,  an  inestimable  privilege,  but  an 
awful  responsibility  to  live  in  such  an  age. 

What  the  world  now  needs  is  men;  high-minded,  noble, 
brave;  intelligent.  Christian  men.  There  are  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, politicians,  teachers  and  preachers  in  abundance,  but  a 
deplorable  scarcity  of  men.  So  if  a  young  man  be  in  doubt 
as  to  what  profession  he  should  follow,  let  him  choose  that 
grandest  and  noblest  of  callings — being  a  man. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  young  man  who  has  not,  at  some  time, 
had  an  inmate  longing  to  do  and  be  something  in  life.  He 
■reads  the  lives  and  deeds  of  great  men,  how  they  struggled 
against  disappointment  and  temptation,  and  now  at  last,  suc- 
cesis  crowned  their  efforts.  He  thinks  long  and  earnestly, 
then  resolves  that,  though,  he  cannot,  perhaps,  become  a  great 
man,  he  will,  at  least,  improve  whatever  of  talent  he  may 
possess,  and  will  act  nobly  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  may 
move;  for,  as  Cervantes  says,  "Good  enactions  enable  us,  and 
"we  are  the  sons  of  our  own  deeds." 

In  this  progressive  age  he  who  would  enter  life's  race  with 
any  hope  of  success,  must  be  thoroughly  prepared.  Educa- 
tion is  the  sole  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished;  for 
it  is  in  itself,  such  a  ''development  and  training  of  taculty,  as 
makes  one  master  of  himself  and  his  conditions."  A.  collegiate 
course  pre-eminently  fits  one  to  grapple  with  the  great  ques- 
tions which  are  ever  being  brought  foi  th,  and  teaches  him 
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"how  and  for  what  to  live."  lu  college  one  is  taught  how  to 
think,  and  the  various  courses  of  study,  though  some  of  thetn 
be  api)arently  useless,  give  the  mind  that  drill  and  training 
requisite  for  the  ready  appreciation  ani  comprehension  of 
great  truths.  "The  powt^r  to  think  is  worth  ^  thousand 
thoughts.'-' 

Young  men  usually  enter  college  at  the  age  when  they|are 
just  "gliding  out  of  the  home  shelter  into  manhood,''  aod  in 
that  transitory  state  Irom  the  "negative  innocence  of  boyhood 
to  the  tried  virtues  of  young  manhood.'*  Every  influence  now 
thrown  about  them  either  for  good  or  evil  w^ill,  more  or  less, 
affects  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life.  The  habits  and  associa- 
tions one  forms  while  in  college,  his  reputation  for  integrity, 
morality,  intellectual  force,  or  their  opposites,  all  will  be  as 
favorable  or  adverse  currents,  helping  or  retarding  his  course, 
when  launched  forth  on  lifers  tempestuous  sea.  A  man's 
reputation  in  college  is  usually  a  very  good  index  to  Vfhat 
may  be  expected  of  him  on  after  life.  Four  years  in  college 
residence  is  a  crucial  test  of  character,  and  the  young  man 
who  passes  through  it  maintaining  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  professors  and  students  may  be  relied  upon  to  meet  promptly 
and  manfully  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

No  life  can  be  complete  nor  character  strong  without  true 
religious  and  moral  principles  as  the  foundation.  The  moral 
and  religious  training  received  at  college,  through  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  similar  organizations,  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  factor  in  forming  a  well  balanced,  broad 
minded  man.  Yet  it  is  a  sad  fact  that,  while  seeking  to  fol 
low  knowledge  and  to  broaden  their  mental  horizon,  many 
young  men  tailing  to  find  existing  creeds  satisfactory  to  their 
reason,  and  being  unal)le  to  fit  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  fal] 
victims  to  that  intelli<;^ence,  which  should  ever  give  them  a 
more  definite  apprehension  of  duty;  a  greater  appreciation 
and  more  perfect  comprehension  of  the  divine  will. 

Faith  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sands 
of  time,  hope  the  cable  spun  by  the  Augelsin  Heaven;  strip- 
ped of  these  man  is  a  mournful  and  dismantled  hulk  drifting 
about  on  the  ocean  of  koubt,  rudderless,  compasslesa,  the 
sport  of  wind  and  wave.    Ever  and  anon  he  catches  a  fitful 
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glimpse  of  the  light  of  truth  shining  on  the  far  off  shore,  but 
soon  it  is  oDscured  by  the  dark  cloud  of  skepticism  settling 
about  his  deluded  soul.  The  ominous  tones  of  the  fog  bell  of 
destruction  is  ever  pleading  in  his  ears,  warning  him  oi  his 
danger;  the  pilot  boat  of  life  and  wisdom,  with  Christ  at  the 
helm,  hovers  in  his  wake,  offering  to  guide  him  into  the  haven 
of  peace;  but  deal  to  entreaty  and  indurrated  to  the  gentle 
wooing  of  his  better  nature,  he  drifts  on  and  on,  till,  striking 
the  rocks  of  despair,  he  is  stranded  on  the  shore  of  eternity,  a 
helpless,  hopeless  wreck. 

Let  him  who  has  forgotten  the  sweet  lessons  of  fai^h  he 
learned  from  the  gentle  teachings  of  a  sainted  mother,  denj, 
if  he  dare,  the  truth  of  the  following:  -^An intelligence  which 
believes  in  nothing  save  its  own  existence,  ignorant  of  its 
origin  and  uncertain  of  its  future,  without  faith  in  God,  and 
without  hope  in  the  hereafter,  is  an  airy  nothing,  which  when 
physicial  dissolution  comes,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant, 
faded,  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind.  Man  is  not  all  mind,  and 
he  who  would  place  the  standard  of  perfect  comprehension 
upon  the  universe  of  thought,  leaves  his  soul  to  starve  amid 
the  wealth  his  intellect  has  garnered.'^ 

Our  country  is  beset  by  many  dangers  menacing  tho  perpe- 
tuity of  existing  republican  institutions,  and  threatening  the 
subversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government. 

The  flood  tide  of  emigration  which  has  been  and  still  is, 
pouring  into  our  country,  makes  America  a  veritable  land  of 
Goshen  for  the  hungering  Israelites  of  European  nationalities^, 
bringing  with  them  strange  creeds  both  of  religion  and  gov- 
ernment, which  threaten  the  simple  faith  and  cherished  tra/di- 
tions  of  our  fathers. 

Rome  with  her  debauched  and  licentious  priests,  like  a 
"slimy  serpent  which  leavos  i  s  trail  over  all  things  fair-  and 
sweet' ^  in  life,  is  invading  the  homes  and  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  polluting  the  sanctity  and  destroying  the  happiness 
thereof. 

The  race  problem  with  its  many  perplexing  features,  though 
some  may  doubt  it,  is  gradually  widening  the  breach  between 
north  and  south,  thought  tc  be  forever  sealed.  Sound  judg- 
ment, reason  and  patriotism  seem  to  have  been  displaced  by 
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passion,  sentiment  and  sectional  prejudice.  This  question  is 
now  recognized  by  all  thinking  men,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
importance;  upon  the  just  settlement  of  which  the  future  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  country,  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend. 

Our  people  becoming  imbued  with  materialistic  ideas^  ai'e 
neglecting  the  loftier,  enabling  features  of  existence,  and 
Midaslike  would  place  the  gold  standard  of  dollars  and  cents 
upon  all  things  good,  beautiful  and  true,  in  the  moral  and  in 
tellecual  world. 

Political  corruption,  monopolies,  the  wealth  of  the  few  and 
the  povei'ty  of  the  many,  paternalism,  Mormonism,  socialism, 
intemperance,  realism  and  skepticism,  all  with  their  accomp 
anying  evils,  are  undermining  our  government,  and  will,  if 
not  checked,  result  in  its  ultimate  overthrow. 

Henry  Grady  spoke  truly  when  he  said,  "The  college  is  the 
the  training  camp  of  the  future,  and  the  scholar  the  champion 
of  the  coming  years."    Upon  the  young  men  now  in  the  col- 
leges of  our  country  will  devolve  the  buj'densome  task  of  solv- 
ing with  wisdom,  moderation  and  justice,  the  grave  and  diffi- 
cult problems,  which  on  tveiy  hand,  materially  threaten  her 
future  prosperity  and  advancement.    The  old  idea  that  col- 
lege men  are  Qt  for  nothing  save  professional  vocations,  is  fast 
dying  out,  and  now  they  are  found  toiling  in  the  humblest 
spheres  of  life;  holding  positions  of  power  and  rospousibility. 
There  is  need  of  thinking,  liberal  men  in  evei  y  walk  of  life, 
there  is  work  to  be  done  for  God  and  humanity  on  evei-y  side. 
No  young  man  can  stand  aside,  because  he  man  not  possess  so 
great  alilities  as  another,  but  remembering  that  "The  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  a  few,  and  God  asks  that  part  of  it  be 
done  by  you,"  he  should,  with  faith  in  God  and  the  future, 
seek  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  himself  and  his  country.  Having 
gained  knowledge  and  experience  in  college,  he  should  with 
the  meant  thus  given  him,  do  his  utmost  to  repel  the  hosts  of 
evil  influences  arrayed  against  ouo  peace  and  prosj^erity;  to 
eradicate  vice,  superstition  and  doubt  from  the  hearts  and 
hearths  of  our  people,  to  instill  lessons  of  patriotism,  justice 
and  honor  into  the  minds  of  our  foreign  born  citizens,  to  teacli 
the  ignorant,  uplift  the  fallen,  by  his  daily  walk  and  conver- 
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sation  to  impart  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  unthinking,  wayward  and  godless,  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact;  then,  when  his  work  shall  have  ended,  the  world 
in  which  he  lived  and  labored,  as  well  as  the  God  who  gave 
him  breath,  may  exclaim:  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.'^ 

The  young  men  now  in  our  colleges  are  they  who  will  in  the 
next  generation  shape  the  destiny  of  our  country,  and  make 
her  the  beacon  light  by  which  the  oppressed  and  down-trod- 
den of  ail  nations  may  steer  clear  of  the  shoals  of  depotism  and 
tyrranny,  or  to  make  her  the  pitiable,  disfigured  monument  of 
the  instability  and  fallibility  of  republican  principles.  As  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  fiads  our  country 
approaching  a  crisis  the  passage  of  which  will  leave  its 
mark  on  the  world's  civilization,  so  may  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth,  find  that  crisis  past,  a  homogeneous  and  God 
fearin  .^  people,  dwelling  in  peace,  plenty  and  prosperity  in  the 
fairest,  freest  land  in  the  world,  and  all  laboring  with  a  unity 
of  purpose  to  make  America  the  coveted  Utopia  of  the  earth. 

Then  let  the  college  men  of  America  upon  whom  will  so 
largely  fall  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  precious, 
blood  bought  principles  of  our  government,  ever  strive  to  sub- 
vert all  things  detrimental  to  its  wellfare;  to  stand  manfully 
for  truth,  justice  and  honor,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
sacred  traditions  and  the  child  like  faith  of  their  fatheis;  that 
they  may  be  panoplied  with  strength,  souled  with  a  noble 
purpose,  "given  up  to  the  control  of  God,  who  causes  them  to 
will  and  do,  according  to  a  purpose  which  harmonizes  with 
all  that  is  noblest  and  best." 


GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY. 

Upon  the  loftiest  point  of  the  far  -famed  Acropolis, — tha^fc 
diadem  of  marble,  which  crowned  the  Queen  of  Greece,  there 
stood  once  a  man,  who,  with  the  learning  of  an  Aristotle,  the 
eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  filling  and  permeating  it  all,  the 
spiritual  power  of  a  God-given  mission,  looked  upon  those 
crumbling  ruins,  those  falling  temples  and  deserted  altars, 
with  the  far  off  vision  of  a  prospect's  eye. 
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Among  those  splendid  relics  of  a  civilization,  which,  if  not 
God  inspired,  was  surely  Godward  in  all  its  progressi  ve  move- 
ments, the  eye  of  the  learned  Apostle  rested  upon  one  inscrip- 
tion— an  altar  dedicated — "To  the  unknown  God,"  and  turn- 
ing upon  the  Athenian  multitude,  he  uttered  that  marvelous 
sentence,  which  made  philosophy  a  purpose,  and  mythology 
an  active  principle  in  the  great  march  of  Christian  civilization 
— "Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I 
unto  you." 

The  Areopagus  was  the  pride  of  ancient  Greece.  Plere  art 
had  spread  its  power,  and  the  living  activities  of  the  nation 
had  chrystalized  about  it  in  the  splendor  of  marble  forms,  and 
the  glory  of  productive  genius.  It  was  a  nation  born  of  glory, 
consolidated  by  power,  and  perpetuated  by  the  grandest  im- 
pulses that  move  mankind.  With  its  altars  and  its  temples, 
its  matchless  art,  its  countless  gods,  and  deified  heroes,  its 
culture,  its  refinement,  and  the  grandest  systems  of  political 
economy  which  have  ever  been  the  modus  of  a  universe — all 
together  made  it  the  highest  type  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
hol;y  in  life.  And  thr  Apostle's  words  were  the  thunderburst 
of  that  great  electric  storm,  which  was  to  rift  the  clouds  of 
superstition,  make  mythology  a  great  factor  in  Thristian  civi- 
lization, and  realize  the  adumbrative  influence  of  its  expansive 
and  refining  power- 
When  Minerva  burst  fullarmed  from  the  brow  of  Jove, 
Christianity  found  in  it  the  symbol  of  that  wondrous  birth  of 
glory  which  the  Son  of  God,  who  in  tender  years  of  childhood 
opened  to  the  world  its  meaning  and  its  destiny.  When  Apollo 
drew  his  silver  bow  the  arrow  that  flew  was  the  symbol  of 
that  sentiment  which,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  phil- 
osophy, shot  through  the  universe,  and  struck  to  its  death  the 
baseness  and  the  turpitude  of  humanity.  When  the  chaste 
hunti-ess  whose  shrines  were  the  Mecca  of  the  ancient  world,  in 
her  pui-ity  and  beauty  comnmiided  the  worj*hip  of  hojior,  and 
the  f'^alty  of  noble  worth,  it  was  but  the  aurora  light  of  that 
social  order,  which  Christianity  has  made  possible,  and  its 
principles  made  perfect. 

The  N^eptune  of  the  sea,  the  Pluto  of  the  dai  k  and  gloomy 
Hades,  the  Venus  of  love's  holy  realm,  the  proud  and  stately 
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oxeyed  Juno,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  all  foretold  that  wondrous 
coming  which  should  lift  humanity  from  its  grovelling  depths 
into  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  crown  it  with  the  pnrity 
of  holiness  and  the  beauty  of  love.  All  that  these  ancient 
gods  and  goddesses  were  felt  to  be  was  nothing  but  the  great 
heart  throb  of  humanity,  beating  under  the  impulse  of  that 
power  which  sprung  from  the  throne  of  God.  The  demigods 
of  Greece  under  Christianity  became  the  heroes  of  a  growing 
world.  The  myths  of  Greece  were  the  germs  of  Christian  civi- 
lization and  remain  today  its  highest  symbols,  and  its  noblest 
memorials.  The  matchless  sentence  of  Paul — the  most  learned 
of  his  age — turned  the  current  of  Grecian  culture  into  the  chan- 
nels of  Christian  life.  Without  rejecting  its  influence,  he 
turned  it  into  the  fresh  and  living  waters  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy, and  the  union  was  healthful  and  abiding.  Oh  with  what 
longing  the'spirit  of  the  Greek  looked  for  that  key  which 
should  unlock  the  mysteries  of  his  mythical  philosophy!  How 
earnestly  he  sought  for  the  meaning  of  his  methode — the  end 
of  all  his  refined  and  cultured  art.  And  when  the  great  magi- 
cian came  and  told  them  what  it  meant  and  showed  them  as 
did  Merlin  to  the  knights  of  old,  Mythology's  holy  grail,  they 
found  a  hidden  meaning  in  their  symbols  and  a  holy  truth  in 
all  their  longing  as  they 

'Looked  through  the  darkness  up  to  God." 
Mythology  had  a  glorious  mission.  It  lifted  the  world  from 
baseness  and  turned  heavenword  its  thoughts.  In  the  absence 
of  Christian  revelation,  it  was  superb  in  its  wonderous  influ- 
ence, far-reaching  in  its  principles — full  of  the  germs  of  genius 
and  charged  with  the  loftiness  of  the  purity  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  which  so  marks  the  limit  of  human  ambition  as  the 
mythology  of  Greece.  Without  direct  revelation  it  came  so 
very  near  the  principles  of  God^  that  the  most  learned  of  all 
those  who  were  commissioned  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  cross 
along  the  highways  of  human  thought,  saw  in  it  a  power  he 
could  not  ignore,  felt  an  influence  he  could  not  despise  and  a 
purpose  which,  if  interpreted  by  Christian  philosophy,  sprung 
into  joyous  life  and  became  the  cultured  symbols  of  a  holy 
faith.  Remove  from  thought  its  metaphor,  from  faith  its 
symbols  and  from  life  its  sentiment,  and  the  human  heart  will 
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be  as  dry  as  dust,  and  morality  itself  will  fall  into  disintegrated 
ruin. 

Grander  than  all  the  triumphs  of  martial  glory,  more  splen- 
did than  the  wealth  of  commerce  and  more  lasting  than  the 
marble  monuments  of  ages,  is  this  beautiful  and  holy  sym- 
bolism which  first  made  civilization  a  possibility,  and  religion 
itself  an  active  power  in  the  destinies  of  man!  Without  it,  all 
philosophy  is  like  a  "moonlight  sheen  upon  a  field  of  ice.' ^ 
Grecian  mythology  played  upon  the  human  heart  with  a 
master's  touch,  and  from  its  chords  struck  notes  which,  set  to 
Christian  song  swept  the  diapason  of  religious  life  with  a 
volume  of  music  which  has  come  sounding  down  the  ages,  to 
reach  at  last  its  full  perfection  in  heaven's  immortal  choir. 

When  the  learned  Eoman  in  the  footsteps  of  his  divine 
master  declared  that  the  Jewish  law  was  the  symbolic  shadow 
of  the  philosophy  of  Christ  it  was  but  one  step  forward  to  in 
teepret  the  mythology  of  Greece  with  the  light  of  Christian 
faith  and  flood  its  symbols  with  the  glory  of  His  true  religion. 
"Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I  unto 
you- 

The  Acropolis  is  now  an  ancient  ruin,  the  shrines  of  Diana 
have  crumbled  into  dust;  the  glory  of  Greece  has  itself  de- 
parted, but  its  mythical  symbols  have  become  the  light  of 
culture  in  the  present  day.  and  the  life  of  Christian  thought, 
and  sad  indeed  will  be  that  hour  when  human  sentiment  shall 
plant  the  heel  of  materialism  upon  the  mythic  symbols  of 
ancient  Greece. 

The  cry  of  Ajax  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy,  when  striving 
with  his  unseen  foes,  was  for  light,  and  the  cry  of  all  Grecian 
philosoj)hy  with  its  symbols  and  its  myths  wasstill  for  light — 
a  light  that  flashed  into  its  darkness  from  that  star  of  glory 
which  guided  the  Magician-  to  the  cradled  God.  It  was  for 
Christianity  to  interpret  the  hidden  meaning  of  these  beautiful 
symbols  that  will  live  as  long  as  there  is  sentiment  in  thought 
and  holiness  in  life.  As  with  the  Mosaic  law,  which  Christi- 
anity came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  so  was  it  with  the 
mythology  of  Greece  which  Christian  philosophy  received  as 
the  vanguard  of  immortal  truth,  and  turned  it  to  the  higher 
and  nobler  and  grander  purposes  of  life. 
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111  betide  that  man,  who,  whatever  his  genius,  shall,  with 
ruthless  materialism,  seek  to  crush  out  from  the  philosophy 
of  religion  those  ideals  and  memorials  that  made  clear  the 
pathway  of  faith,  filled  it  with  symbolic  beauty,  and  crowned 
it  with  the  glory  of  a  sentiment,  matchless  and  enduring. 

Let  us  ever  cherish  those  mystic  symbols  whtch  lifted  hu- 
manity to  the  level  of  Christian  manhood,  made  religion  itself 
glorious,  and  wreathf^d  about  the  brow  of  faith  a  chaplet  of 
sentiment  fadeless,  beautiful,  holy.  E.  A. 

GEOEGE  ELIOT. 
Eobert  Ingei-soll  spoke  truly  when  he  said:  "George  Eliot 
wears  robes  of  glory  woven  in  the  loom  of  her  own  genius." 
As  a  writer  of  fiction  she  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  world's 
great  authors,  and  her  books  are  read  with  avidity  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Born  cf  parents  who  pursued 
the  lowlier  walks  of  life  and  with  no  unusual  educational  ad- 
vantages, she  rose  by  sheer  force  of  genius  to  heights  of  super- 
iority never  before  attained  by  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  not 
often  by  the  other.  Little  did  thone  who  saw  the  diffident 
maiden  playing  with  her  brother  among  the  hills  and  vales  of 
Arbury  Farm,  think  that  in  after  years  she  would  stir  and 
strenghen  and  soothe  the  souls  of  thousands  by  books,  which 
today  stand  as  the  most  fitting  monument  of  her  transcendent 
genius. 

George  Eliot  was  not  a  precocious  nhild  and  showed  no 
signs  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  reading,  and  eagerly  devoured  what  books  came 
within  her  reach.  At  school  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  reserved 
studious  girl  caring  little  for  companionship  and  being  slow^ 
to  seek  or  make  friends.  She  had  a  strong,  passi'>nate,  proud, 
affectionate,  sensitive  disposition,  and  it  was  an  absolute  need 
of  her  nature  to  have  someone  who  should  be  "all  in  all  to 
her  and  to  whom  she  should  be  all  in  all."  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  she  passed  middle  life  without  doing  any  literary 
work  worthy  of  mention,  and  wonderful  the  amount  she  did 
once  started.  Yet  considering  the  varying  phases  ofhei'li  e, 
how  she  had  to  contend  with  doubts  and  fears  within  and 
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sorrows  and  disappointments  without,  other  than  this  could 
hardly  be  expected,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  better  that  she  waited 
and  gave  the  world  the  product  of  mature  thought  and 
chastened  experience,  rather  than  the  crude  attempts  of  an 
aspiring  novice.  The  prodigious  amount  of  labor  she  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  period  is  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the 
fact  that  having  spent  long  years  in  study,  she  was  thoroughly 
prepared  and  ready  to  mould  into  definite  form  the  scattered 
gems  of  knowledge  and  experience  gleaned  in  bygone 
years. 

The  religious  opinions  of  George  Eliot  is  a  subject  to  be 
approached  with  reverence  and  respect,  not  to  be  discoursed 
upon  with  levity  or  flippancy.  The  relation  a  human  being 
bears  his  Creator  is  solemn  and  sacred,  and  should  be  treated 
with  care  and  prudence.  Like  many  others  possessed  of  an 
intellect  demanding  facts  and  proofs  rather  than  bare  asser- 
tions, she  not  being  firmly  grounded  on  truth  and  right,  was 
swept  along  by  the  current  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  Whether 
she  ever  descended  from  the  bleak  and  barren  crags  of  un- 
certainty and  darkness  into  the  warm  valley  of  faith  and 
hope  and  light,  the  writer  does  not  know;  but  let  us  hope 
that  George  Eliot's  storm  swept  soul  at  last  found  a  home 
and  refuge  in  the  all  pervading  love  and  forgiveness  of  Him 
who  "spake  as  never  man  spoke." 

The  relation  subsisting  between  George  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Lewes  is  a  theme  best  passed  over  with  sorrow  and  silence, 
but  as  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  severly  criticised  by  many 
who  were  not  fit  "to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment,''  a  few 
words  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Mr-  Lewes  for  reasons  un- 
necessary to  state,  had  been  separated  from  his  wife  for  more 
than  two  years  at  the  time  of  his  union  with  George  Eliot. 
Being  kindred  and  congenial  spirits  their  friendship  soon 
ripened  into  a  strong  passion.  Their  natures  peculiarly  cor- 
responded, both  had  faced  life's  stern  realities,  both  felt  the 
need  of  some  one  to  love  and  cherish.  Their  union  was  one 
of  heart  with  heart,  soul  with  soul,  intellect  with  intellect,  and 
though'"no  minister  sealed  with  his  sanction  the  ties  between 
them,  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  their  Maker  as  much  man  and 
wife  as  were  the  first  pair  in  the  garden  of  Eden.    The  shal- 
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low  muttering  of  a  ceremony  does  not  alone  constitute  a  true 
union  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  must  be  something  deeper, 
more  solemn  and  sacred,  and  when  on  the  hecrts  and  under- 
standings of  a  man  and  woman.  He  has  placed  the  imperish- 
able stamp  of  His  approval,  let  the  world  sneer  and  cavil  as 
it  may,  there  is,  there  caii  be  no  better,  purer,  holier  bond. 
Such  was  the  union  of  George  Eliot  and  Mr.  Lewes,  not  a 
union  born  of  lust  and  consecrated  to  sensuality,  but  the 
sacred  offspring  of  a  God-givQn  passion  dedicated  to  the  bet- 
terment and  ennoblement  of  humanity.  George  Eliot  has  been 
denounced  by  many  whose  ignorance  is  exceeded  only  by  their 
arrogance,  as  an  immoral  woman,  to  such  the  most  seemly 
answer  is,  perhaps,  her  own  words:  ''That  any  unworldly, 
unsuperstitious  person  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
realities  of  life  can  pronounce  my  relation  to  Mr.  Lewis  im- 
moral, I  can  only  understand  by  remembering  how  subtile 
and  complex  are  the  inflences  that  mould  opinion.  * 
We  are  leading  no  life  of  self  indulgence,  except,  indeed,  that 
being  happy  in  each  other,  we  find  everything  easy.  We  are 
working  hard  to  provide  for  others  better  than  we  provide  for 
ourselves,  and  to  fulfil  every  responsibility  that  lies  upon  us," 
It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  slie  did,  as  it  without  doubt, 
lowered  her  in  the  world's  estimation,  and  rendered  less  effec- 
tive the  influence  of  her  books. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  George  Eliot's  works  is  of  the  highest 
order  and  as  a  writer  of  romance  many  concede  her  no  equal. 
She  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice  of  her  characters,  and 
for  fidelity  to  nature  has  been  often  compared  to  Shakespeare. 
It  is  with  the  middle  class  of  English  society  that  she  mostly 
deals,  and  the  various  phases  of  their  life  are  depicted  with 
her  characteristic  vividness  and  beauty.  What  make»8  her 
characters  so  forcible  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  emotions, 
doubts  and  fears,  hopes  and  aspirations  they  are  represented 
as  having,  were  in  many  cises  but  the  reflex  of  her  own;  the 
pangs  and  disappointments,  sorrows  and  afflictions  they  en- 
dured, but  the  portrayal  of  the  silent  workings  of  her  own 
soul  The  opinions  she  uttered  and  the  maxims  she  set  lorth 
have  often  borne  consolation  to  some  sorely  ladened  heart, 
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and  urged  on  to  manly  effort  many  a  sorrowing  and  despon- 
dent soul. 

Her  diction  is  clear  and  vigorous  with  rather  a  preponderance 
of  Latin  words.  Her  style  is  pleasant  and  forcible,  yet  some- 
what strained  and  inclined  to  the  pedantic;  this  fanlt  is  more 
observable  in  "Eomola"  than  the  others.  Her  similitudes 
and  figures  are  not  generally  simple,  they  have  a  philosophic 
and  scientific  turn^  due,  pei'haps,  to  the  possession  of  a  scepti- 
cal, speculative  mind,  and  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lewes  who 
was  engaged  in  such  pursuits.  For  the  most  part  George 
Eliot^s  books  are  pore  and  healthy  and  by  reading  them  one 
will  be  advantaged,  yet  there  is  a  strain  running  through  most 
of  them  that  greatly  detracts  from  their  general  beauty,  and 
apt  to  lessen  their  usefulness.  It  is  the  relating  of  a  woman's 
fall,  and  a  man's  infidelity  and  baseness. 

Opinion  differs  as  so  which  ol  George  Eliot's  books  is  the 
best.  Some  consider  "Adam  Bede,"  some  "Middlemarch," 
some  '  Daniel  Derona,"  some  "Eomola.^'  As  pure  romance 
''Adam  Bede"  is,  perhaps^  the  best,  while  as  a  psychological 
novel  "Eomola"  is  claimed  by  many  to  be  the  best  ever  writ- 
ten. It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  written  mostly  to  dis- 
play the  author's  erudition.  For  simplicity,  beauty  and  fidel 
ity  to  nature  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss''  justly  deserves  the 
palm, 

Adam  Bede  is,  perhaps,  her  best  developed  character.  His 
rugged  manliness,  generous  nobility  and  firm  adherence  to 
what  he  considered  right,  combined  with  a  gentleness  and 
kindliness  of  disposition  one  would  scarce  expect  to  find,  make 
him  a  man  whose  example  might  well  be  followed.  He  evinced 
but  one  weakness,  which  can  Bcarce  be  called  a  weakness,  his 
almost  unquenchable  and  pitiful  passion  for  Hetty  Sorrell. 
Strong  in  all  things  else,  in  tne  hands  of  this  woman  he  was 
as  a  child,  and  would  have  cheerfully  given  up  his  life  for  her 
sake.  He  loved  her  with  all  the  force  and  strength  of  his 
vigorous  manhood,  and  trusted  her  as  fully  as  the  child  its 
loved  and  loving  father.  Imagine  his  heartrending  anguish 
and  pathetic  sorrow,  when  he  discovered  her  infidelity,  and 
that  he  had  been  shamelessly  deceived.  He  bore  his  burden, 
however,  like  the  manly  man  he  was,  and  his  struggle  in  sub- 
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duing  his  passion  and  desire  for  revenge  against  Hetty's  be- 
trayer, is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  moral  sublimity  as  can  be  con- 
ceived by  a  finite  mind.  He  was  a  noble  man,  and  his  faith- 
fnlne^is  to  Hetty  when  others  had  forsaken  her  in  her  sin  and 
shame,  and  his  forgiveness  of  Arthur  Donnithorne,  evidenced 
a  spirit  surpassed  by  none  save  that  displayed  on  Calvary. 

Hetty  Sorrell  was  a  vain,  weak,  ignorant  creature  incapable 
of  strong  affection,  and  selfish  in  the  extreme.  She  was 
stubborn  and  impetuous,  and  had  she  heeded  the  kindly  advice 
of  her  aunt,  might  have  been  saved  from  many  a  foolish  deed, 
and,  perhaps,  from  her  ultimate  downfall.  She  appears  at 
her  best  on  the  day  she  was  to  have  been  executed,  and  the 
most  favorable  phase  of  her  character  was  the  fact  of  her  beirg 
able  to  inspire  love  in  the  heart  of  such  a  man  as  Adam 
Bede. 

In  Dinah  Morris  are  all  those  qualities  combining  to  form  a 
pure,  lovable  and  useful  woman.  Her  religion  was  something 
more  than  shallow  profession;  it  was  exhibited  in  her  daily 
walk  and  conversation.  She  believed  the  noblest  end  of  life 
was  trying  to  make  humanity  better  and  truer,  and  her  great- 
est pleasure  was  in  striving  to  lead  to  the  Mercy  Seat,  weak 
and  wayward  sinners.  Like  most  of  her  sex  would  have  done, 
she  did  not  spurn  Hetty  after  her  disgrace,  but  noble  woman 
that  she  was,  did  her  utmost  to  comfort  and  strengthen  her, 
and  prepare  her  for  the  fate.  She  was  an  earnest,  consecrated 
Christian  woman,  and  the  world  would  be  better  were  there 
more  of  her  ilk  in  it.  Had  George  Eliot  done  nothing  but 
leave  to  humanity  the  character  of  Dinah  Morris,  her  labor 
would  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Of  Arthur  Donnithorne  the  less  said  the  better,  he  is  but 
one  of  thousands  who  have  given  way  to  passion  in  the  hour 
of  temptation,  and  have  suffered  therefor. 

Dear  old  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  has  not  seen  that  strong,  prac- 
tical woman,  and  heard  with  admiration  and  tears,  the  terse, 
pithy,  truthful  sayings  that  were  wont  to  fall  from  her  lips. 
Who  has  not  bowed  to  the  genius  that  conceived  her  charac- 
ter, and  felt  in  every  word  she  uttered,  George  Eliot^s  vigorous 
personality.  She  believed  in  no  hollow  sentimentalities  and 
took  life  as  she  found  it.    With  a  woman's  keen  perception 
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she  did  not  take  long  to  put  two  and  two  together,  and  to  un- 
derstand what  was  seemingly  abscure  to  others.  She  was  a 
simple,  hard  working  farmer^s  wife  possessing  a  wealth  of 
practical  knowledge  one  might  well  envy. 

There  are  many  other  of  George  Eliot's  characters  upon 
whom  pages  might  be  written;  Seth  Bede,  Mr,  Irwin,  Daniel 
Deronda,  Felix  Holt,  Esther  Lyon,  Harold  Transome,  Mr. 
Jermyn,  Mrs.  Transome,  Baldassarre,  Eomala,  Bardo,  Tessa, 
Mr.  Casaubon,  the  Misses  Brooke,  Dr.  Lydgate,  Ered  Vincy, 
Mary  Garth,  old  Eeatherstone,  Philip  Waken,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tulliver.  Tom  and  Maggie,  but  they  cannot  be  touched  upon 
in  this  paper.  A  sketch  of  George  Eliot,  however,  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  mention  of  Tito  Melema,  by  far  the 
most  powerful  and  wonderful  product  of  her  immagination. 

Tito's  fall  was  gradual  and  but  the  natural  sequel  of  an 
easy  going  and  irresolute  disposition.  He  tampered  with  his 
will  power  till  it  was  powerless,  and  he  became  the  passive 
slave  of  every  passing  inclination.  He  was  not  bad  at  heart 
and  did  not  meaningly  do  wrong,  but  by  procrastination  and 
deferring  to  do  what  he  knew  to  beright^  he  helplessly  drifted 
into  dishonor  and  death.  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  see  how  a  man 
of  such  marked  abilities  and  whose  life  was  so  pregnant  with 
possibility  permitted  himself  to  be  driven  about  by  every  cur- 
rent of  influence,  and  to  become,  at  last,  the  pitiable  wreck 
of  his  once  true  self.  Men  of  Tito' s  type  are  to  be  found  on 
every  side,  and  man\  a  young  man  cursed  with  a  like  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  everything  disagreeable  or  distaseful^  may  well 
profit  by  his  example,  and  learn  lessons  that  will  r^ave  them 
from  pain  and  punishment,  disgrace  and,  perhaps,  death. 

George  Eliot^s  marriage  with  Mr.  Cross  has  been  severly 
criticised  and,  perhaps,  justly.  Considering  the  stand  she 
took  and  the  opinions  she  held  on  matrimony  it  was  decidedly 
inconsistent  and  unwise.  Some  have  attempted  to  excuse  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  of  her  nature  to  have 
some  one  on  whom  she  could  depend  and  lean  in  her  physical 
and  phjchical  suffering,  yet  it  is  almost  beyond  pai«don. 

A  few  months  after  her  marriage,  George  Eliot  was  sum- 
monded  before  the  judgment  bar  of  her  Maker,  to  render  her 
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fiual  account.  Her  life  had  been  a  checkered  one,  intersper- 
ced  with  cloud  and  sunshine,  with  pain  and  pleasure,  with 
sorrow  and  contentment.  She  keenly  felt  the  sneers  and  harsh 
criticisms  of  the  world  in  which  she  lived  and  labored,  she 
warmly  appreciated  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  those  who 
loved  her.  Her  life  was  sad  and  pathetic,  and  one  can  imagine 
her  departed  spirit  saying  to  the  world  that  w^as  so  prone  to 
misjudge,  contemn  and  scorn  her: 

^'That  mercy  I  to  others  showed 
That  mercy  showed  to  me.^' 

a.  R. 


THE  PKIMAEY  OBLIGATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZEISS. 

We,  as  citizens  of  an  immense  republic,  have  entrusted  the 
sacred  deposit  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty  not  so  much 
to  the  guise  of  military  uniforms,  as  to  the  guardianship  of 
written  laws,  divine  and  human.  Obedience  to  these  laws, 
and  to  the  authority  by  which  they  are  duly  executed,  is  most 
assuredly  a  primary  religious  and  patriotic  obligation  of 
American  citizenship;  an  obligation,  the  sacredness  of  which 
can  only  be  estimated  by  the  unspeakable  value  of  the  inter- 
est at  stake,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  as  clear  and  self  evident 
as  the  stars  upon  our  national  banner.  We  live  with  an  ever 
increasing  national  prosperity  under  the  broad  arch  of  just 
and  equal  laws,  derived  from  God  and  our  own  elective  legis- 
lative assemblies;  and  the  key  stone  of  the  arch  is  a  virtuous, 
healthy,  and  intelligent  state  of  the  national  conscience,  ten- 
derly sensitive  to  the  obligation  of  prompt  and  cordial  obedi- 
ence to  duly  constituted  authority.  Never  will  an  American 
citizen  blush  at  discovering  that  his  confidence  in  republic 
institutions  has  been  misplaced,  so  long  as  this  lives  in  his 
breast.  Bub  waning  public  virtue  and  a  lax  and  easy  con- 
science in  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  public  authority  will 
blacken  the  purity  of  American  freedom  as  surely  as  wither- 
ing frost  blights  the  fragrant  blossom. 

Therefore,  upon  the  honor  and  conscience  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  religion  and  patriotism  bind  this  obligation  of 
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obedience.  Our  dearest  rights  and  most  valued  possessions 
are  involved  in  its  preservation;  and  hence,  he  who  invades 
or  insults  the  laws  of  the  land  contributes  to  the  weakening 
of  this  obligation,  and  is  not  only  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but 
an  enemy  to  God.  In  trampling  law,  he  oversteps  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  of  society  to  peace  and  purity,  and  assists 
either  in  driving  it  backward  into  darkness  and  superstition, 
or  urging  it  recklessly  into  despotism.  These  are  the  alterna- 
tives to  which  mankind  must  have  recourse  when  divine  and 
human  laws  and  authority  fail  in  protecting  their  dearest 
rights — society  either  dissolves,  or  evokes  the  iron  sceptre  of 
military  despotism;  either  of  these  extremes,  odious  as  they 
are,  being  preferable  to  a  government  of  law  in  name,  but  of 
brute  violence  in  reality. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  government,  and  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  A.merican  society,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 
our  citizens  will  respect  their  own  laws  and  vindicate  them 
when  abused.  The  power  of  making  laws  we  hav«  assigned  to 
our  state  and  national  legislation;  the  exposition  of  these  laws 
to  our  judiciary,  and  the  exec  ution  of  them  to  the  executive 
officers  of  our  state  and  general  government.  The  people  of 
our  common  country  have  so  decreed;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  lately  the  spirit  of  lawless  insubordination  has  been  in- 
creasing. Witness  the  speaker's  chair  in  our  halls  of  national 
legislation;  the  confusion  and  tumult,  and  grsss  personality  in 
debate.  Recall  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
order  on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  the  last  autumn,  and  mul- 
titudes of  citizens  going  armed  to  the. polls.  What  is  this  but 
a  sign  of  evil  import — symptoms  of  a  growing  want  of  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  law. 

Distrust  at  times  seems  written  ui^on  the  national  counten- 
ance, and  the  evil  originates,  where!  but  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  obligation  alike  of  religion  and  of  patriotism,  to  respect 
and  obey  duly  appointed  public  authority.  Are  not  laws  but 
as  the  ordinances  of  God 

As  we  are  the  most  free  people  on  earth,  we  need  more  than 
all  others,  a  loftier  than  Roman  virtue  in  our  devotion  to  the 
sacredness  of  public  authority.    Hence,  it  must  be  a  religious 
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and  patriotic  obligation,  one  which  descends  from  God  and 
strikes  its  roots  deep  in  our  piety  and  love  of  country.  We 
should  therefore  guard  the  majesty  of  law  as  we  would  the 
apple  of  our  eye.  As  a  high  self  respect  is  the  only  true  foun- 
dation of  character  in  individuals,  and  as  the  man  who  loses 
it  is  lost,  so  an  elevated  respect  for  their  own  laws  and  officers 
is  the  only  basis  of  national  glory,  if  it  wanes,  dishonor  and 
ruin  are  inevitable,  and  the  American  eagle  abandons  her 
proud  position  among  the  armorial  emblems  of  the  older  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  source  of  the  evil  seems  to  be  an  infidel  perversion  of 
the  very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  which  for  years  past  has 
been  diffusing  itself  through  our  whole  social  system.  First 
relaxing  parental  authority  and  the  just  government  of  the 
domestic  circle;  entering  next  onr  schools  of  learning,  depress- 
ing the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  elevating  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  pupil;  and  thence  passing  to  our  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  turning  aside  the  ancient  discipline  and  overturning 
the  ancient  creeds,  confessions  and  forms  of  faith  and  worship. 
This  appears  to  be  the  evil  that  threatens  the  peace  and  order 
American  society. 

The  child  too  early  asserts  his  liberty,  and  grows  up  a 
stranger  to  the  habit  of  obedience;  while  the  apprentice  is  but 
half  taught  the  art  which  he  is  too  free  to  receive  at  the  humil- 
iating cost  of  the  necessary  subordination.  If  the  young  grow 
up  strangers  to  that  wholesome  restraint  which  trains  the 
mind  to  habits  of  order,  said  to  be  heaven's  first  law,  what  has 
the  teacher  to  expect  when  they  are  transferred  to  his  care  ? 
And  if,  during  the  i)eriod  of  academic  and  collegiate  culture' 
they  refuse  the  measure  of  control  so  indespensible  at  this 
season,  and  pass  from  the  college  to  the  world,  a  perfect  novice 
to  all  principles  of  obedience  to  authority,  wbat  has  society  to 
expect  from  them?  Will  those,  lawless  from  their  very  cradle, 
De  law-abiding  citizens  when  surrounded  by  the  tempting  evils 
of  our  day? 

Indeed,  ^'oo  foreign  weapon  can  inflict  a  wound  upon 
American  freedom,"  but  let  us  be  equally  sure  that  we  are 
safe  from  national  suicide  T.  H. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 
A.  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  Editor. 

RET.  A.  COKE  SMITH^  D.  D. 

A.  Goke  Smith  was  born  near  Lynchburg,  Sumter  county, 
S.  C.  September  19,  1849.  He  is  a  son  of  liev.  W.  K  and 
Isabella  Smith.  From  his  parents  he  has  inherited  many 
sterling  qualities  that  he  has  thoroughly  developed  and  used. 

His  time  to  prepare  for  college  fell  at  that  unfortunate  period 
just  after  the  war.  The  schools  were  poor  enough  before,  but 
now  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  one  at  al].  There  was.  how- 
ever, a  country  school  which  he  attended,  and  by  using  his 
time  far  better  than  most  boys  do  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
Freshman  class  of  Wofford  college  in  the  fall  of  1868,  though 
only  partially  prepared.  However,  he  did  enough  extra  work 
to  put  him  abreast  with  his  class  before  the  year  was  over.  At 
college  he  was  a  favorite  with  faculty  and  students  and  won 
his  way  by  geniality,  jovial  disposition,  and  manhood.  Dur- 
ing Dr.  Smith's  time  at  Wofford,  and  ever  since,  a  man's 
strength  with  the  boys  was  largely  shown  by  the  position  he 
took  in  the  literary  societies.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  member  of 
the  Calhoun  Society,  and  ranked  among  its  best  speakers,  and 
filled  its  important  offices.  He  here  showed  the  oratorical 
ability  which  is  now  so  characteristic  of  him. 

He  graduated  with  the  degree  A.  B.  in  1872,  being  class  sa- 
lutatorian,  but  he  was  prevented  from  delivering  his  speech 
by  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  received  the  degree  A.  M.  in 
1874. 

Immediately  after  gradution  he  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Eeidville  High  School,  which  he  filled  till  December,  when  he 
joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
year's  work  he  was  appointed  to  Washington  street  church, 
Columbia,  one  of  the  first  churches  in  the  State.  He  afterward 
served  Greenville  station;  Trinity  church,  Charleston;  and  in 
1884  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Columbia  district.  In  all 
these  charges  he  did  work  which  attracted  attention.  Eevivals 
of  religion,  building  up  of  churches,  and  general  advancement 
were  characteristic  of  all  his  charges.    As  a  pastor  he  was  very 
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acceptable.  He  has  a  genial,  easy  manner  which  wins  a  way 
for  him  and  this  backed  by  deep  piety  and  persevering  energy 
has  made  his  pastoral  work  a  great  success. 

In  June,  1886,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral 
science  in  Wofford  College  and  in  connection  with  this  was 
made  financial  agent.  He  found  the  college  finances  low  and 
with  little  prospect  of  increase,  but  he  lent  all  his  strength  to 
the  work,  and  the  great  result  showed  with  what  will  and  skill 
he  wrought.  During  his  four  years'  term  the  endowment  was 
increased  'by  several  thousand  dollars,  the  college  buildings 
were  all  repaired,  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  an  old  female 
college  were  bought,  a  fine  preparatory  school  established,  and 
a  hall  costing  eight  thousand  dollars  was  erected.  With  the  ex- 
cepcion  of  this  hall,  which  was  built  by  the  alumni,  everything 
was  the  direct  result  of  his  labor.  The  attendance  at  the  col- 
lege doubled  during  his  time  as  the  result  of  his  personal  efforts 
to  gain  students.  It  will  take  the  college  a  long  while  to  lose 
the  momentum  which  he  gave  it. 

In  May,  1890,  Dr.  Smi,th  was  elected  missionary  secretary  by 
the  General  Conference.  A  month  or  two  afterward  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  practical  theology  at  Vanderbilt.  He  re- 
signed the  secretary  work  and  came  to  Yanderbilt.  He  has 
filled  his  chair  to  the  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  students, 
and  has  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  all.  The  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  being  vacant,  Dr.  Smith  was  requested  to  fill 
that  also.  This  he  has  done,  and  the  testimony  of  the  students 
in  that  department  tells  with  what  ability. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Smith  is  popular,  not  because  he  caters  to 
the  whims  of  public  fancy,  or  catches  every  new  fad,  but  be- 
cause he  sends  he  truths  of  life  home  to  the  heart  with  power 
and  unction.  His  command  of  language  is  great  and  his  dic- 
tion scholarly  and  chaste.  He  thinks  strongly,  clearly,  logic- 
ally, and  speaks  as  he  thinks.  One  of  his  strongest  points  is 
illustration,  which  he  uses  to  point  a  lesson  both  in  the  lecture 
roon:  and  in  the  pulpit.  He  brightens  every  point  by  an  illus- 
tration, drawn  nearly  always  from  practical  life,  and  generally 
from  his  own  observation.  He  often  thrills  his  audiences,  and 
always  holds  their  close  attention. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  staunch  friend,  especially  to  young  men,  many 
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of  whom  he  has  helped  forward  in  life.  His  friendship  is  that 
kind  which  will  tell  a  man  when  he  is  wrong  and  stand  by  him 
when  he  is  in  trouble. 

This  sketch  has  largely  furnished  tacts,  and  there  is  now 
little  room  left  to  speak  of  other  matters,  but,  rememberin  ^ 
that  what  a  man  does  shows  what  he  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Dr.  Smith  has  succeeded  as  a  preacher,  as  a  fi- 
nancial manager,  as  a  teacher  in  different  departments,  and 
still  continues  to  develop.  He  is  only  forty-one,  but  i^  already 
one  of  the  South' s  most  thorough  teachers,  effective  preachers, 
deepest  students,  brightest  scholars,  and  above  all  he  is  a 
broadly  developed  man  in  its  truest  sense  and  all  that  the  term 
implies.  Alumnus. 


CLASS  OF  '91, 

One  well  versed  in  college  affairs,  who  keeps  up  with  college 
literature  and  reads  college  productions,  would  be  grievously 
disappointed  were  a  class  to  graduate  and  go  off  the  stage  with- 
out being  mourned  over  by  their  fellow  students.  If  those  who 
rise  up  to  fill  the  vacant  places  did  not  bewail  in  stereotype 
phrases  and  sing  praise  in  set  terms  of '  'our  departed  school 
fellows,"  the  afoiesaid  interested  one  would  feel  that  something 
was  amiss.  Or,  if  the  class  prophet  did  not  foretell  events  most 
wonderful  of  a  class  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  trod  the 
soil  of  a  campus,  it  would  be  evident  that  all  was  not  right.  In 
order  that  such  be  not  disappointed,  it  will  be  well  to  supply 
the  looked  for  praises  at  the  outset  and  concentrate  to  save 
time  and  space.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  class  of '91  is  a 
"wonderful  class,"  "has  had  an  eventful  history,^'  and  "has 
witnessed  strange  revolutions*"  Just  as  true  is  it  that  "this 
class  numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  brainiest  men 
that  ever  delighted  an  audience  on  commencement  day."  Like- 
wise it  is  fully  expected  of  the  rising  classes  on  returning  next 
October  ''to  feel  the  great  gap  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  class 
of  '91"  "to  miss  the  pleasant  smiles  and  encouraging  words  of 
the  seniors"  and  "to  ever  look  back  upon  their  association  with 
these  men  as  the  most  pleasant  leature  of  college  life,"  So  let 
all  these  things,  with  any  additions  the  readers  see  fit  to  make, 
be  taken  for  granted. 
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Of  the  forty  original  members  of  the  '^Sub-due"  class  ooly 
two — Daniels  and  Eonquie — have  continued  faithful  to  the 
end.  The  remaining  seventeen  members  of  the  class  were 
picked  along  up  the  way-seven  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year.  The  class — sad  to  relatd — contains  none 
whose  giant  intellect  and  wonderful  brain  power  cause  friends 
to  grieve  lest  such  an  one  be  too  smart  to  live  long,  i^either 
on  the  other  hand  does  the  dunce  abound;  but  the  class  is  a 
capable  hody  with  capable  memribers. 

W.  W.  Bruce  proposes  to  turn  his  attention  towards  journal- 
ism; to  expurgate  politics ,  to  elucidate  clearly  his  theories 
concerning  the  administratiou  of  affairs  gubernatorial  and 
otherwise  and  to  substantiate  the  liberties  of  the  press.  Avo- 
cabulary  30  extensive  as  his  must  of  necessity  contain  the  word 
success.  If  he  survive  ''sesquipedalia  verba"  and  dangers  of 
this  class  his  friends  have  no  fears  but  th;it  he  will  totally 
annihilate  all  opposition,  and  antagonistic  personages  will 
learn  to  dread  his  withering  invectives  and  terrific  denuncia- 
tions. We  can  only  wish  and  predict  for  him  happiness  and 
success  as  extended  as  his  vocabulary. 

A.  J.  Cauthen^  Jr.,  will  join  the  S.  C.  Conlerence  as  soon 
as  possible  after  graduation.  At  present  the  height  of  his 
ambition  is  to  settle  down  in  a  nice  little  town  in  a  nice  little 
house,  have  a  nice  little  horse  and  buggy,  and  last  but  by  no 
means  last,  have  a  nice  litele  somebody  to  take  driving-  This 
nice  little  somebody  must  know  how  to  do  everything  from 
gossiping  with  sisters  in  the  church  to  sewing  on  buttons  and 
playing  the  hostes's  at  donation  parties.  No  parties  need 
apply  for  this  position  unless  thoroughly  qualified  and  even 
then  we  do  not  gunrantee  success  as  this  position  may  have 
been  already  applied  for.    "Verb  Sap." 

G.  F.  Clarkson  will  also  enter  fhe  ministry  but  will  post- 
pone it  for  some  time.  He  will  spend  the  meantime  teaching, 
studying  and  scouring  the  country  as  a  "camera  fiend."  All 
persons  desirous  of  having  their  "beauty  struck^'  should  ap- 
ply to  him  at  once- 

J.  D.  Craut  has  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  life  work  and  his 
sweet  voicr  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  service  in  his  call- 
ing. 
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J.  L.  Daniel  will  enter  the  ministry  after  graduation  and 
will  eventually  be  served  up  as  ''missionary  toast^'  to  some 
ravenous  cannibal.  Dear  reader  pray  drop  a  tear  for  poor 
Joe  and  wMle  bewailing  the  sad  fate  of  him  whose  earthly 
career  was  cut  so  short  let  some  of  that  sympathy  be  given  to 
poor,  poor  cannibal  who  ate  Joe. 

J.  L.  Flemming  has  not  yet  decided  in  what  direction  to 
turn  his  talents.  Should  he  decide  on  a  business  career  then 
look  out  all  ye  rivals  in  trade  for  a  '91  man  is  bound  to  come 
to  the  top.  Should  he  cast  his  lot  with  professional  men  the 
same  rule  is  ai)plicable. 

G.  S.  Goodgoin  is  unable  to  decide  whether  to  instruct  in- 
fantile ideas  in  the  art  of  shooting  or  to  amass  a  fortune  mer- 
chandising. If  he  turn  his  talents  to  the  former  then  the 
young  ideas  of  his  district  had  best  proceed  to  hunt  up  the 
"old  blue  back  speller"  and  settle  to  work  in  the  chimney 
corner,  for  Prof.  G.  means  business. 

W.  S.  Hall,  Jr,,  halts  between  two  opinions.  Ambition 
calls  him  to  become  a  United  States  senator,  while  pleasure 
inclines  him  to  become  a  retired  capitalist.  He  will  probably 
compromise  the  matter  by  following  the  examples  of  class 
mates  and  teaching  district  schools.  But  be  ware,  O  ye  las- 
sies !  lor  this  gent  is  much  of  a  masher,  and  is  accustomed  to 
breaking  hearts  in  a  manner  reckless  in  the  extreme.  So  when 
"teacher"  goes  to  board  out  amongst  the  scholars,  ye  village 
belles  had  best  steel  your  hearts,  and  ye  village  beaux  had 
best  prepare  for  war. 

0.  P.  Hammond,  best  known  to  his  friends  as  "cute  little 
Charlie"  is  going  to  pitch  into  business  the  day  after  he  gets 
home.  We  predict  for  him  a  long  and  happy  life,  a  good  and 
pretty  wife,  (please  excuse  poetry)  and  all  the  etceteras  that 
could  be  desired. 

H.  F.  Jennings  having  consulted  a  professional  oracle  has 
risen  several  degrees  in  his  own  estimation  at  least.  Accor- 
ding to  the  sage— with  whom  ye  humble  class  prophet  would 
not  dare  compete,  Jennings  has  three  openings.  If  so  desir- 
ous he  can  become  either  a  great  divine,  a  distinguished  sur- 
geon, or  a  successful  cultivator  of  infantile  hopefuls,  A  natural 
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born  fc>tudent  in  whatever  he  throws  himself  success  is  as- 
sured. 

W.  A.  Lyon  enjoys  the  distinction  ol  being  the  handsomest 
man  of  the  Senior  class  and  what  thi^  implies,  only  those  who 
have  gazed  into  the  countenances  of  the  members  of  this  class 
can  realize.  Being  gifted  with  gab  he  is  destined  to  hold  a 
high  place  at  the  bar  of  Abbeville  county.  Woe  unto  ye  evil 
doers  who  incur  his  disapproval  and  happy  ye  in  whose  be- 
half Lyon's  mellow  voice  is  heard  pleading  and  moving  to 
tears  a  hard  hearted  jury. 

M.  O.  Ligon  has  a  future  before  him,  but  the  oracle  refuses 
to  divulge  the  secret  of  that  future.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
will  enter  upon  ministeral  work  very  shortly. 

W.  M.  Meltoa  ,  feels  that  he  was  cut  out  for  a  pedagogue 
and  will  act  accordingly.  The  small  boy  need  have  no  fear 
of  "Bunk''  as  long  as  hard  study  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
peace  and  quiet  pervade  the  school  room.  But  let  the  spirit 
of  disobedience  creep  in  and  the  scene  is  immediately  changed. 
''Bunks"  angry  passions  begin  to  rise  forthwith  and  his  righte- 
ous indignation  falls  on  the  culprits  head  as  likewise  his  peach 
switch  falls  on  that  same  culprits  trowsers* 

J.  K.  S.  Eay  will  pursue  his  studies  at  some  of  the  univer- 
sities with  a  view  of  becoming  either  a  lightning  rod  agent 
or  an  opera  singer.  All  persons  desirous  of  engaging  capable 
persons  in  either  profession  may  apply  to  "LuxMontanorum," 
Asheville,  C. 

G.  Eonquie,  though  a  quiet  and  modest  lad,  is  set  apart  by 
the  rates  for  a  purpose.  He  is  destined  to  become  the  ''light 
of  the  sea  shore."  T  will  be  his  lot  to  lead  to  triumph  and  to 
victory.  His  voice  is  to  be  heard  in  congressional  hall  and  in 
senate  chamber.  His  words  will  touch  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  stir  them  up  to  action  and  lead  them  on  to  victory, 
and  when  he  stands  at  last  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  fame 
he  will  hear  the  familiar  voices  of  his  old  classmates  saying 
"gloriorin  suo  spunko." 

E.  D.  Senn  will  probably  turn  his  attention  to  the  cutting 
and  after  application  of  hickory  switches  to  the  seats  of  small 
boys  trowsers.  B^  way  of  variety  some  knowledge  of  the 
three  E's  will  be  imparted.    When  any  of  the  big  girls  of  the 
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school  misbehave  our  teachers  ' 'senatorial"  dignity  will  rise 
to  meet  the  occasion  and  the  rebellious  damsel  will  be  cowed. 
Bat  if  she  should  burst  into  tears,  Tableau!  Senu  has  such  a 
tender  heart. 

J.  C.  Spanu  wil{  enter  the  ministry  shortly  and  has  one  re- 
quisite of  a  Methodist  preacher  at  least — i.  e., — he  is  a  good 
story  teller.  He  can  tell  more  original  true  stories  in  a  day 
than  Zeb  Van ce  can  in  a  month.  His  pathos  would  move  a 
rhinoceros  to  tears  and  his  humerous  tales  of  "cousin  Phil' ' 
would  cause  the  most  grave  and  dignified  ostrich  to  laugh 
numerously  •    His  prospects  are  bright  indeed. 

Peter  Stokes  expects  to  shine  forth  one  of  these  days  and 
has  determined  not  to  let  his  light  be  hid.  To  avoid  which 
he  will  probably  adopt  a  pompadour.  As  yet  he  has  not 
chosen  his  vocation,  but  those  who  know  him  best  fell  asstired 
that  he  will  be  a  brilliant  light  in  whatever  profession  he  may 
chose. 

J.  H.  Thacker  is  a  ministerial  student  and  will  become  a 
member  of  the  conference  soon  after  graduation,  Having  met 
with  considerable  success  as  a  hypnotist  he  will  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  collect  his  salary  promptly  and  will  allow  no  fooling 
in  money  mattters.  He  may  make  the  specialty  of  marrying 
couples  for  on  payment  of  '^'an  insignificant  $5*00,"  and  a 
Presto!  Veto!  Change!  the  most  homely  bride  will  appear  to 
the  admiring  groom  endowed  with  all  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
and  minor  imperfections  such  as  crossed  eyes,  club  feet,  etc., 
will  vanish  from  the  groom  and  an  Apollo  stand  before  the 
blushing  bride.  For  an  additional  dollar  these  impressions 
may  be  left  and  the  happy  couple  left  to  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. This  science  may  be  utlized  in  many  other  wa,ys 
which  ingenuity  suggests. 

This  completes  the  class  roll  an  din  conclusion  we  give  the 
Irishman's  toast. 

"The  class  of '91."  May  each  member  live  to  eat  the  hen 
that  scratches  the  grass  on  his  grave.  Who. 


PERSONALS. 

'90 — Mr.  Eobt.  E.  Ware,  principle  of  Belwood  Academy, 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  a  successful  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious instructor.    His  upright  conduct  and  competency 
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as  a  teacher  have  endeared  him  to  his  pupils  and  the  commu- 
nity. He  is  a  first  class  young  man  in  all  the  elements  of 
Christian  manhood  and  has  a  bright  future  before  him.  Dur- 
ing the  nine  months  term  just  closed,  there  have  gone  from 
our  school  one  young  lady  to  Greensboro  Female  College,  one 
young  man  to  Trinity  and  two  to  Weaversville  Oollege.  These 
students  are  all  making  fine  records  at  their  colleges.  Our 
school  has  been  a  decided  success  and  gives  good  promise  of 
future  ]3rosperity  and  usefuUness. — Shelby  Auroi^a. 

'89 — A,  M.  Muckenfuss.  A.  M., '90,  now  principle  of  Dal  cho 
high  school,  Marion  county,  will  cease  teaching  June  10th, 
and  will  enter  upon  a  post  graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  next  fall. 

'90 — D.  M.  Mc.  Leod  will  have  charge  of  a  church  in  Nash- 
ville during  the  summer,  after  which  he  will  resume  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Vanderbilt. 

'  An  early  comi^liment. — Pastor  H.  S.  Wannamaker,  of  our 
Yine  street  church,  this  city,  has  not  been  in  the  city  a  year 
and  yet  he  is  honored  with  the  invitation  to  preach  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  for  the  State  University  in  the  opera  house 
June  7,  1891. — '^The  above  notice  is  copied  from  the  Lincolm 
(ISTebraska)  paper,  and  those  who  were  in  college  with  Mr. 
Wannamaker  will  be  delighted  to  learn  of  this  e  vidence  of  his 
success  and  popularity  as  a  minister. 

Frank  B.  Cobb,  a  former  student  of  this  institution  has 
recently  been  elected  Captain  of  the  Greenwood  military  '^'^^i 
company. 


EDITORIAL  AND  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT, 

Henry  F.  Jennings,  Editor. 

For  one  year  we  have  been  open  to  the  trials  and  subject  to 
the  troubles  of  editorial  life.  No  matter  what  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves  we  have  made  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
duties  our  highest  aim.  Others  may  succeed  in  giving  Wof- 
ford a  better  journal,  but  none  will  work  with  nobler  purpose 
and  stronger  determination  than  we  have  during  the  past  col- 
legiate year.  We  have  learned  to  love  the  journal  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  approach  the  goal 
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for  which  it  is  surely  destined.  The  management  for  next 
year  is  in  able  hands.  Friends  can  well  be  sanguine  that  this 
phase  of  our  college  existence  will  not  suffer.  Let  us  add 
here  a  last  plea  to  the  friends  of  the  college  to  aid  the  students 
in  their  effort  to  edit  a  woithy  journal. 

We  are  soon  to  close  a  most  successful  college  year.  Last  Oc- 
tober the  students  assembled  fired  with  that  noble  purpose 
which  burns  in  every  breast  upon  the  opening  of  college— a 
purpose  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  manhood  and  scholarship. 
This  purpose  was  needed.  Indeed,  there  were  few  whom 
earnest  and  active  profession  did  not  cause  to  cast  about  for 
more  purpose,  stronger  will,  greater  perseverance.  Those 
without  purpose  were  roused  to  the  inexorable  necessity  which 
claimed  their  time  and  efforts.  Yerily,  our  faculty  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  self  developed  manhood  but,  by  assigning  full  work 
and  requiirng  extraordinary  effort,  give  evidence  of  their  un- 
faltering belief  in  the  character- moulding  power  of  incessant 
work.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  nature  of  youth  but  knows 
that  the  best  part  of  ever  solid  character  is  the  offspring  of  con- 
stant employment. 



Looking  over  the  field  of  college  journalism  we  are  struck 
with  the  frequency  of  articles  which  are  itoiprobable  and 
often  impossible  imaginative  fabrics.  It  is  very  good  to 
develop  this  important  faculty  but  fthe  college  journal  does 
not  rise  to  the  dignity  which  should  characterize  it  when  too 
much  space  is  thus  used.  This  age  so  fast  and  concise  cannot 
wait  upon  him  who  deals  in  the  unreal.  Whatever  duties 
devolve  upon  us  must  be  quickly,  neatly,  carefully,  practi- 
cally discharged.  If  in  college,  let  no  duty  be  slighted,  and 
in  addition  lend  all  spare  time  to  a  studyf  of  parallel  brances 
so  that  a  deeper  insight  into,  and  a  wider  knowledge  of,  text 
books  may  be  acquired.  Now,  if  there  is  a  tone  of  earnest  in- 
tellectual inquiry  in  a  college,  the  journal  of  that  college  should 
represent  it  in  the  world. 

We  must  now  say  that  this  special  field  of  journal- 
ism should  have  a  stronger  and  deeper  literary  current 
sweeping  it  entirely.  Take,  for  instance,  our  own  state.  There 
is  much  of  literary  interest  and  merit  in  it  with  which  a  col- 
lege journal  might  deal.    There  are  nine  issues  of  our  journal. 
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What  would  secure  and  insure  to  the  journal  substantial  pub- 
lic favor  more  effectively  than  earnest  appreciable  literary 
work!  Suppose  then  from  five  to  ten  pages  of  each  issue  be 
devoted  to  some  aole  and  careful  work.  There  are  nine  men 
a]}  least,  all  South  Carolinians,  who  would  do  as  a  subject  of  a 
sketch.  There  are  W.  G.  Simms, Henry  Timrod,P.  H.  Hayne, 
Francis  Lieber,  Thomas  Cooper,  W.  M.  Wightman  and  the 
literary  works  of  .J.  C.  Calhoun,  W.  C.  Preston  and  H.  S. 
Legare.  Pick  out  able  writers  for  each  and  let  them  have 
three  or  more  months  in  preparing  a  short  but  spicy  sketch 
for  the  journal.  Let  them  by  private  correspondence  bring 
to  light  some  new  fact  or  peculiarity  in  the  life  of  their  man, 
this  would  be  valuable  work  and  work  calculated  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  journal  and  the  college. 



A  great  mistake  is  made  when  one  preaches  to  s  udents  that 
it  is  to  their  highest  interest  to  be,  while  in  college,  a  special- 
ist. We  shall  have  sufficient  of  that  when  we  get  out.  Be- 
ing in  college  at  an  age  when  our  nature  is  in  a  formative 
condition  we  should  learn  the  underlying  principles  upon 
which  text  book  work  rests.  Discharge  of  duty,  training  of 
the  mind,  balancing  of  powers  and  temperaments,  and  the 
usual  essentials  of  success,  are  among  these.  Then  every 
student  should  become  thoroughly  conversant  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge  so  that  in  after  life  they  could  enjoy 
something  more  than  the  monotonous  routine  of  their  busi- 
ness. Thus  they  would  be  able  to  bring  to  their  business  fresh 
and  vigorous  instead  of  slow  and  heavy  minds.  By  this,  their 
horizon  being  extended  they  could  throw  into  business  that 
liberality  which  often  adds  such  beauty  to  success.  In  turn 
this  would  be  a  providential  means  of  enlightening  the  world 
and  bettering  the  condition  of  man.  So  you  might  go  on  ex- 
tending the  relations.  It  is  time  enough  for  a  young  man  to 
become  a  specialist  when  he  gets  out  of  college. 

 -J^f^-  

EXCHANGES. 

The  '^Trinity  Archive"  is  closing  up  a  very  successful  year. 
In  several  respects  it  could  improve  but  these  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  detract  materially  from  the  general  high  standard  of 
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this  excellent  monthly.  We  wish  them  much  future  suc- 
cess. 

The  "Emory  Phoenix"  is  a  paper  of  rather  excellent  get  up. 
Some  of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns  dur- 
ing the  year  have  shown  careful  work  and  earnest  thought. 
Its  individuality  in  manner  and  matter  is  striking. 

The  "Pacific  Pharos"  has  made  several  visits  to  us  of  late. 
This  is  one  of  our  last  and  most  highly  prized  exchanges. 
The  students  on  the  distant  Pacific  are  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances similar  to  ours.  This  broad  country  is  dotted  with 
many  colleges  busy  in  the  noble  work  of  fitting  men  for  life 
and  citizenship.  It  is  indeed  educating  to  be  brought  in 
partial  contact  with  the  work  of  distant  colleges  as  college  ex- 
changes bring  us. 

The  "Arkansas  College  Magazine^'  has  been  a  constant, 
meritorious  and  precious  visitor  during  this  entire  year.  It  is 
an  active,  sprightly,  go-ahead,  nothing  daunting  little  sheet 
worthy  of  the  institution  it  represents. 

The  Journal  from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas  is  one  of  our  ablest  exchanges.  Full  of  life,  sparkling 
with  gems  of  thought  and  composition,  thoroughly  modern  in 
tone  and  sentiment  we  feel  satisfied  in  predicting  that  the 
literary  education  of  the  students  there  is  well  looked  after. 

The  "Eoanoke  Collegian"  is  a  good  papei  showing  signs  of 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  management. 


LOCAL    DEPART MENT. 
J.  L.  Daniel,  Editor. 

From'  8  till  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday,  May  8th,  Chief  Mar 
shal  W.  T.  Haynes,  assisted  by  Marshals  Henry  Stokes,  C. 
E.  Sprott,  J.  W.  Mobley,  E,  J.  Stephens,  T.  B.  Hamby  and 
C.  E.  Calhoun  uishered  into  the  college  chapel  a  very  large 
assembly  who  had  come  to  hear  and  see  ^'a  Sophomore  ex- 
hibit himself."  The  assembly  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
that  has  ever  assembled  on  any  previous  occasion  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  crowd  was  large,  but  the  behavior  was  unusually 
good.  About  9  o'clock  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were 
opened  with  prayer  py  the  Eev,  B.  F.  Wilson.  President  of 
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Converse  College.  Dr.  Carlisle  then  introduced  G.  E.  Eem- 
bert,  who  declaimed  "  Manifest  Destiny."  M.  E.  Kahn 
was  the  next  on  the  programme  and  his  subject  was  "The 
Educated  Man  in  Politics."  I^ext  came  J.  D.  Craighead  whose 
subject  was  ^'Let  us  stand  by  the  Flag.^'  Me  was  followed  by 
W.  C.  Kirklnad  whose  selection  was  "We  Shall  not  Forget 
Them.'^  B.  W.  Crouch  and  L.  H.  Smith  followed  in  order, 
and  their  respective  selections  were  ''The  American  Student," 
"The  Failure  of  Science." 

All  agreed  that  the  speakicg  was  excelleut,  in  fact  better 
than  we  generally  have  on  such  occasions.  Of  course  it  is 
useless  to  say  that  each  speaker  was  "loaded  down"  with  flow- 
ers and  congratulatory  cards.  Alter  the  speaking  was  over 
the  two  society  halls  were  thrown  open  and  the  customary 
reception  begun.  Every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
when  the  bell  rang  at  12  o'clock  there  were  a  great  many  who 
were  made  sad  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  to  part  to 
meet  no  more  until  the  fifteenth  of  June.  The  chaperons  were 
Mrs.  L.  C.  (yannon,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Craighead,  Mrs.  D.  A.  DuPre, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Archer,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Snyder,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Game- 
well. 

 o  

Dr.  Henry,  one  who  has  quite  an  extensive  experience  in 
the  service  of  hypnotism,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  recently 
in  the  opera  house  and  taught,  at  the  same  time,  quite  a  large 
class  of  students.  So  we  will  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
future  and  not  make  any  enemies,  for  some  of  these  young 
men  might  hypnotize  us. 

 0  

Be  suie  to  bring  your  palmetto  fans  to  this  commencement, 
for  there  are  nineteen  young  men  in  the  graduating  class  and 
it  may  take  several  minutes  to  get  through  with  the  graduating 
exercises. 

 o  

The  lollpwing  is  the  programme  of  the  commencement  of 
1891,  to  which  all  are  cordially  invited: 

Sunday,  June  14,  11  a.  m., Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Bishop 
Charles  B.  Galloway.  Sunday  8:30  p.  m.,  sermon  before  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Dr.  E.  IT.  Wells.    Monday,  June  15,  11  a.  m. 
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address  before  before  the  literary  societies  by  Hon.  John  Tem- 
ple Graves. 

8:30  p.  m.,  Joint  Debate  Calhoun  and  Preston  societies. 
Query:  Resolved,  That  woman  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
business  pursuits  of  life  on  an  equal  footing  with  man. 

Affirmative,  D.  W.  Daniel  and  W.  J,  Cocke.  ]K^egative, 
J.  J.  Eiley,  and  E.  D.  Asbill. 

Tuesday,  Juue  16,  commencement  day.  Tuesday,  June  16, 
8:30  p.  m,  Alumni  address  by  George  E.  Prince. 

Keceptions  will  be  held  both  Monday  and  Tuesday  even- 
ings. 

 — o  

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  to  take  charge  of 
the  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  for  the  coming  year;  president,  W.  B.  Whar- 
ton; vice  president^  C.  C.  Herbert;  secretarj^,  W.  A.Pitts; 
treasurer,  H.  W.  Acker  man;  corresponding  secretary,  W.  C, 
Kirkland;  Eecorder,  Henry  Stokes. 

The  societies  at  their  first  meeting  in  May  elected  the  ora- 
tors for  their  anniversary  which  will  take  place  on  Benjamin 
Wofford's  birthday^  the  19th  of  October.  The  Prestons  se- 
lected H.  W.  Fair,  and  the  Oalhouns  will  be  represented  by 
W.  B.  Wharton.  Both  of  these  young  men  are  excellent  speak- 
ers and  will  no  doubt  have  something  good  for  all  of  their 
hearers  next  October, 

 o  

In  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  literary  societies  Friday  even- 
ing. May  1st.  the  following  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Journal  during  the  next  collegiate  year:  Editor-in-chief,  J. 
J.  Riley,  of  the  Calhoun  seciety;  associate  editors:  Calhoun, 
T.  G.  McLeod  and  Henry  J.  Cauthen.  Preston.,  N.  D.  Le- 
Sesne,  and  D.  W.  Daniel.  Business  manager,  W.  Thorn - 
well  Hay nes  of  the  Preston  society.  The  Journal  is  fortu- 
nate in  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  young  men.  They  are 
thorough  going,  have  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Journal  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  an  editor.  We  wish  them  and  the  Jour- 
nal the  greatest  of  success  during  the  next  collegiate  term. 

Prof.  DuPre  has  been  very  busy  recently  in  having  the 
college  campus  cleaned  off  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  present  an  attractive  appearance.  The  weeds  have  been 
cut,  the  walks  scraped,  fences  repaired  and  fences  built: 

Final  examinations  arc  here  and  the  students  are  passing 
through  quite  a  trying  ordeal.  We  hope  that  all  will  come 
off  victors  and  return  rext  October  with  a  determination  of 
doing  better  and  more  thorough  work  than  they  have  done 
even  this  year. 

Eev.  Mr.  Fief,  the  evangelist,  began  a  series  of  meetings  in 
the  holiness  tent  at  this  place,  May  17th.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
terest is  being  manifested  by  all  the  denominations.  The  at- 
tendance is  large  and  the  preacher  "cries  aloud  and  spares 
none.'^ 

Mr.  W,  C.  Kirkland,  who  was  on  the  marshall  staff  for 
June,  was  unexj)ectedly  called  home  a  few  days  ago  and  Mr. 
0.  E.  Calhoun  was  elected  to  take  his  place. 

The  telephone  is  up  and  is  ready  to  be  used  by  all  students 
within  proper  restrictions.  Wightman  Hall  can  now  have  its 
beef  sent  up  without  forcing  the  Caterer  to  go  down  the  street. 
The  college  is  now  supplied  with  water  works,  gas  and  tele- 
phone.   What  will  be  the  next  improvement? 

Pic-nics  are  becoming  very  fashionable.  Almost  eveTy  Satur- 
day in  May,  some  of  our  students  were  cut  on  a  pic-nic  ex- 
cursion. 

The  days  of  study  and  recitations  have  about  passed  away 
for  this  term.  All  are  preparing  now  for  commencement.  The 
Seniors  and  Juniors  are  practicing  their  speeches,  the  Sopho- 
mores are  loafing  most  of  the  time  as  usual  and  the  Freshmen 
are  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  they  have  about  become  sopho- 
mores. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  literary  societies  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  next  two  months,: 

Preston:  President,  E.  C.  McRoy;  vice  president,  C.  C. 
Herbert;  first  corrector,  James  M.  Moss;  second  corrector,  D. 
Wistar  Daniel;  secretary,  W.  A.  Pitts;  treasurer,  Z.  i^ahors, 
corresponding  sec:etary,^B.  W.  Crouch;  liberarian,  OtisBrab 
ham;  first  censor,  B.  W.  Edwards;  second  census,  W.  W. 
Watson. 
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Calhoun:  J.  C.  Coviogfcon,  president;  J,  J.Eiley,  vice  presi- 
dent; T.  G.  McLeod,  first  critic;  second  critic,  W.  E.  Willis; 
third  critic,  B,  C.  Boulware;  secretary,  H,  W.  Akerman; 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Calhoun;corresponding secretary, M.  E.  Kahn; 
librarian,  A.  G.  Mimms:  censor- morum,  J.  S.  Connor. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Craighead  lectured  for  one  hour  a  few  days  ago 
to  his  Senior  French  class  on  the  subject  of  Modern  Paris. 
The  lecture  was  an  excellent  one  and  made  many  of  the  class 
feel  as  if  they  would  like  to  visit  Paris. 

Mr.  Davis  of  thr  Freshman  class  has  returned  to  college  to 
stand  his  final  examinations,  after  spending  a  week  or  so  at 
his  home  in  Laurens  county. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wharton  paidafiying  visit  to  his  home  at  Water- 
loo not  long  since. 

—  o  

THE  PRESTON  SOCIETY  FEOM  OCTOBER  1867  TO 
JUNE  1869. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Preston  society  before  the  civil  war 
was  held  on  June  16,  1860.  At  this  meeting  twelve  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  the  ensuing  term.  The  first  meeting 
after  the  war  was  on  October  4,  1867.  Forty  six  students  en- 
tered college  that  year;  of  this  number  eleven  old  members  of 
our  society  met  in  this  hall  on  the  date  named  above.  Only 
eleven!  whereas  before  the  war  it  took  twelve  men  to  fill  the 
offices  of  the  society.  Ah!  those  gaps  tell  a  terrible  tale.  An 
election  was  entered  into  and  four  officers  elected;  viz:  Presi- 
dent, vice  president,  secretary  and  censor ;ho we ver  during  the 
year  other  officers  were  added  to  the  society.  Three  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  and  initiated  the  first  night,  and  the  clause 
in  the  constitution  reading  ''current  state  bills''  was  stricken 
out  and  "currency"  inserted.  Throughout  the  year  the  pro- 
fessors often  met  with  the  society  and  encouraged  the  mem- 
bers. 

New  members  were  added  to  our  roll  at  various  times 
during  the  year.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  similar  committee  from  the  Calhoun  society  in  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  members.  These  committees  decided  that 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  either  society  a  student  must 
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be  a  member  of  either  the  Latin,  mathematical  or  Greek  de- 
l^artment  of  the  college;  however,  if  the  student  was  above 
the  Freshman  class  there  was  to  be  no  such  restriction.  A 
new  constitution  was  adopted  however,  1,  1867,  the  initiation 
fee  was  also  reduced  to  five  dollars. 

At  first  members  were  appointed  on  duty  by  the  president, 
on  i^'ovember  8,  classes  were  introduced.  These  classes  were 
divided  into  sections,  one  and  two,  just  as  we  now  speak  of 
sections  A.  and  B.,  of  the  Freshman  class.  We  now  speak  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class,  they  then  wrote  class  ^o.  ^^3"  or 
class  l^o.  "4." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  get  a  president's  gown  and 
another  one  was  to  buy  a  picture  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The 
quer\  and  hall  committees  consisted  of  three  members  each. 
Some  badges  were  bought,  but  the  society  would  not  have 
them  as  the  gold  was  not  pure  enough.  There  was  no  read- 
ing room  hen,  hence  the  society  subscribed  for  magazines,  a 
motion  was  passed  to  subscribe  for  four  English  magazines, 
and  each  member  was  assessed  fifty  cents  to  j)ay  the  subscrip- 
tion. 

We  usually  state  a  query  thus,  Eesolved:  That  the  feudal 
system  was  beneficial.  In  those  times  a  query  read  as  follows: 
'Was  the fendual system  beneficial?" ^We  now  let  the  debaters 
select  their  query  to  debate  commencement,  it  was  once  cus- 
tomary for  the  society  to  select  the  query.  One  night  when 
the  debate  was  finished  the  house  decided  that  the  query  was 
one'Sided,hence  the  roll  for  decision  was  not  called.  At  another 
time  only  two  members  spoke  on  one  side  of  the  query,  the 
other  side  said  they  could  not  find  anything  to  read  on  the 
query,  so  they  would  not  debate.  By  motion  it  was  iaserted 
in  the  minutes  that  they  lead  us  debate  that  night  In  April, 
^68,  there  was  a  tie  in  deciding  the  query,  hence  the  president 
cast  the  deciding  vote. 

A  book  was  bought  in  which  to  note  the  deaths  of  members 
who  had  died  or  been  killed  in  the  war.  Near  the  close  of 
the  session  a  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  hall  in  honor  of  those 
members  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war.  What  success  this 
committee  had,  -the  minutes  do  not  say.    In  June  of '68^  a 
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member  was  elected  to  deliver  an  oration  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober on  "The  importance  of  society  duties,  their  present  and 
future  benefits,"  and  a  motion  was  passed  to  advertise  the  an- 
nual debate  in  "The  Spaatan.'^  On  December  4,  '68,  there 
was  no  quorum  present  at  the  regular  time  for  the  society  to 
meet,  hence  it  was  adjourned,  a  little  later  a  meeting  was 
called  by  the  president  and  on  motion  regular  business  was 
gone  through  with. 

One  of  the  members  took  a  trip  North  during  the  year.  The 
society  had  him  to  select  and  purchase  books  while  gone.  A 
motion  was  passed  saying  that  late  breakfast  was  no  excuse  for 
missing  roll  call  at  the  Saturday  morning  sessions.  On  this 
account  some  members  must  have  lost  their  breakfast,  for  it 
was  not  Jong  until  this  motion  was  declared  null  and  void. 

Towards  the  commencement  a  motion  was  passed  to  assess 
each  member  ten  cents  to  buy  invitations,  for  the  annual  de- 
bate. 

If  any  member  was  absent  from  from  first  or  last  roll  call 
his  name  was  recorded  in  the  minutes  as  "found  absent." 

Honorary  members  were  elected  very  often,  some  times  six 
at  once.  If  a  man  had  a  dollar  he  might  trke  two  chews  of 
TOBACCO,  in  other  words,  the  fine  for  chewing  tobacco  during 
the  session  of  society  was  fifty  cents. 

Dr.  Carlisle  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  debate  at  the 
commencement  of '69,  and  it  sounds  rather  startling  to  read  in 
the  minutes  of  that  year  that  "after  calling  of  the  last  roll  the 
society  was  adjourned  by  order  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Carlisle^  presi- 
dent," G,  S.  0.  . 


CLASS  OF  '91. 

Our  class  is  next  to  the  largest  ever  graduated  from  Wofford. 
This  alone  is  not  the  source  of  our  class  pride,  ^ow  that  the 
day  of  disbanding  is  near  at  hand  we  turn  with  pleasure  to 
our  Sophomore  year  when  our  class  organization  was  effected. 
The  joys  of  a  rugged  college  course  have  been  consecrated 
alike  with  the  trials  to  our  greater  benefit  and  welfare  in  thus 
being  united  in  our  purposes,  aspirations  and  aehievments. 
But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  all  organ- 
izations is  its  history.    In  this  respect  we  are  not  completely 
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behind  as  we  have  a  historian  who  for  three  years  has  been 
faithful  and  earnest  if  not  able  and  successful  in  the  discharge 
ofthisimportantoffi.ee.  This  history  we  will  leave  in  the 
keeping  of  our  Alma  Mater  — "Mother  of  Men,"  hoping  that, 
as  we  toil  on  up  the  highway  of  life,  we  may  be  numbered 
with  the  men.  not  merely  the  graduates.  And  in  after  years 
if  any  with  weakened  eyes  and  whitened  heads  should  return 
to  the  college  of  his  youth,  he  would  find  his  class  history  a 
gentle  reminder  of  those  sweet  lines  of  the  poet  who  sang: 

^'College  days  rise  up  before  me, 

Forms  and  scenes  of  long  ago 
Like  a  dream  they  hover  o'er  me, 

(>alm  and  bright  as  evening^s  glow. 

This  history  which  we  will  leave  behind  us,  the  first  left  by 
any  class,  is  the  main  source  of  our  class  pride,  is  that  fact  by 
which  we  desire  our  class  to  be  signalized. 

But  now  for  some  history.  Since  the  day  when  our  class 
commenced  its  college  course  many  havebeen  the  changes  and 
vast  the  improvements  made.  It  is  the  last  class  containing 
men  who  entered  the  Freshman  year  from  the  sub-introductory 
class;  the  oldest  men  have  seen  the  Fitting  School  established, 
gas  and  water  placed  all  over  the  college,  the  college  buildings 
and  grounds  thoroughly  renovated,  the  society  halls  refur- 
nished, recarpeted,  repapered^  the  Alumni  Hall  opened,  the 
attendance  increase  from  80  to  140  in  the  college  classes  alone, 
the  endowment  fund  marvelously  increased  under  the  magic 
management  of  Mr,  Kilgo,  and  lastly  only  because  latest  tele- 
phone connection  established  with  every  important  business 
house  and  residence  in  town.  This  class  also  has  seen  Spartan- 
burg become  a  city  busy  with  the  bustle  and  noisy  with  the 
buzz  of  many  new  enterprises,  has  seen  her  glisten  and  glitter 
under  bright  electric  lights,  has  seen  a  daily  newspaper  es- 
tablished, and  above  all  has  seen  Converse  College  opened 
with  over  a  hundred  young  ladies  in  attendance.  Perhaps 
no  generation  of  students  have  witnessed  so  many  changes  for 
good  in  both  town  and  college. 

Below  is  given  the  more  interesting  data  of  each  of  the  nine 
teen  men  composing  our  class: 
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36 

7 

7 

5. 11 fin 

W.  M.  Melton, 

23 

125 

34 

6 

7 

5*6in 

J.  K.  S.  Eay, 

20 

138 

36 

6i 

61 

6. 

G.  Eouquie, 
J.  C.  Spann, 

21 

150 

36 

7 

7 

5.9in 

24 

175 

37 

8 

7i 

5.10in 

K.  D.  Senn, 

26 

136 

36 

6 

7 

5.11in 

P.  Stokes, 

20 

135 

35 

rr 
i 

7i 

5.11iu 

J.  H.  Tliacker, 

29 

170 

28 

6 

71 

5.  Sin 

Total 

431 

2576 

678 

1271 

1331 

1121 

Average, 

221 

125 

36 

61 

7 

5.9-10 

A  sketch  of  each  member  of  the  class  was  left  in  the  histori- 
an's book.  Several  members  of  the  class  wished  them  printed 
but  as  they  would  make  a  pamphlet  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
pages  the  expense  would  be  too  heavy.  In  place  of  those 
sketches  we  give  below  a  short  notice  of  each  man  merely 
designating  his  choice  of  vocation  so  far. 

William  Wright  Bruce,  of  Marlborough  county,  poet  of  ^91, 
will  teach  for  several  years  before  entering  upon  his  chosen 
profession— journalism. 

Andrew  Jackson  Cauthen,  Jr.,  of  Abbeville  county,  sec- 
retary of '91,  will  join  the  S.  C.  Conference  next  JSfovember. 

Geraidus  Floyd  Clarkson,  of  Chester  county,  will  spend  a 
lew  years  as  teacher,  then  take  a  theological  course  at  Van- 
derbilt  before  joining  the  S.  C.  Conference. 
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John  David  Crout,  of  Lexington  eonnty,  treasurer  of '91, 
will  spend  a  few  years  either  as  teacher  or  as  a  theological 
student  at  Yanderbilt  before  becoming  a  member  of  some 
Methodist  Conference. 

Joseph  Luther  Daniel,  of  Laurens  county,  expects  to  spend 
a  few  years  studying  and  teaching  before  entering  the  Confer- 
ence. 

James  Laurence  Fleming,  Spartanburg  county,  will  con- 
tinue his  college  course  preparatory  to  become  a  well  equipped 
civil  engineer. 

George  Sulivan  Goodgion,  of  Laurens  county,  will  prepare 
himself  for  active  work  in  mechanics  for  which  he  has  both 
an  inclination  and  love,  or  v/ili  teach  a  short  while. 

William  Stewart  Hall,  Jr.,  of  Fairfield  county,  determines 
as  his  profession,  law,  which  he  proposes  to  pursue  without 
any  delay.  He  will  take  a  course  at  Columbia  College,  N,  Y. 
city. 

Charles  Perry  Hammond,  of  Abbeville  county,  will  turn 
his  whole  attention  and  entire  ability  to  merchandise. 

Marshall  Orr  Ligon,of  Anderson  county,  president  of  '92, ex- 
pects to  become  a  member  of  the  S.  C.  Conference  next  'No- 
V  ember. 

William  Andrew  Lyon,  of  Abbeville  county^  has  not  yet 
fully  decided  his  profession^  but  prefers  law  or  civil  engineer-r 
ing. 

Walter  Marvin  Melton,  of  Georgetown  county,  has  decided 
that  he  can  best  express  his  love  for  his  country  by  making 
teaching  his  profession. 

James  King  Stringfield  Eay,  of  Buncombe  county,  ^f.  C, 
the  only  member  of  our  class  not  a  South  Carolinian,  has  not 
yet  decided  his  profession,  but  will  employ  the  first  few  years 
after  graduation  in  taking  a  literary  course  probably  at  Yan- 
derbilt. 

Gabriel  Rouquie,  of  Georgetown  county,  vice  president  of 
'91,  has  not  yet  decided  his  profession  but  will  probably  teach 
a  while  and  then  take  a  Yanderbilt  course. 

James  Clarence  Spann,  of  Lexington  county,  enters  upon  a 
thorough  preparation  of  himself  before  joining  the  Confer- 
ence. 
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Kempre  Daniel  Senn,  of  ISTewberry  county,  will  teach  for 
several  years  after  graduation. 

Peter  Stokes,  of  Hampton  county,  will  either  study  medi- 
cine or  engage  in  an  extensive  lumber  trade  with  his  father. 

James  Hebard  Thacker,  of  Greenville  county,  expects  to 
join  the  Conference  next  December. 

It  would  have  pleased  me  very  much  to  have  been  able  to 
put  more  of  each  man.  The  composition  of  this  class  is  pecu- 
liar in  many  respects.  But  what  ever  may  be  its  variations  in 
any  sense  the  goiden  hopes, the  castles  of  fancy,  as  built  by  us 
are  no  less  dazzling  and  beneficienfc  than  those  of  any  nineteen 
young  men.  While  it  is  hardly  expected  that  our  highest 
hopes  will  be  realized  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  success  will 
be  an  utter  stranger.  We  have  learned  that  grit,  determina- 
tion, punctuality,  vigilance^  perseverance,  integrity,  careful- 
ness, self  command  are  qualities  to  be  exercised  if  success 
would  be  attracted.  Henry  F.  Jennings,  Historian. 

 •ps^^t?^^*  

SQUARING  THE  CIECLE, 

The  wheel  of  time  has  made  another  revolution.  The  Fresh, 
man  has  been  transformed  into  the  Sophomore,  the  Sopho- 
more into  Junion,  the  Junior  into  the  Senior,  and  nineteen 
Seniors  have  been  placed  upon  the  cold  world  for  sup- 
port. The  question  is,  will  they  support,  or  will  they  be  sup- 
ported ?  We  wonder  if  any  of  these  young  men  thinks^that 
the  world  owes  them  a  living.  If  he  does  think  thus,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  his  mind  w  ill  be  disabused  of  this  lancy. 
He  will  soon  be  compelled  to  cut  loose  from  the  "old  man." 
Things  will  put  on  a  new  aspect.  Among  these  young  men 
there  is  excellent  material.  They  are  exponents  ol  mental 
and  moral  scholarship.  With  regret  we  sever  our  connection 
with  them.  Many  of  them  are  our  friends.  They  leave  these 
classic  walls  with  confidence  of  students  and  faculty.  They 
ought  to  reflect  credit  upon  their  family  and  honor  upon  their 
Alma  Mater. 

In  many  respects  this  has  been  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
the  anuals  of  this  institution.  The  faculty  is  stronger  than 
ever  before,  stronger  not  in  education,  we  think,  bub  in  mode 
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of  instruetion.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  Freshman  class  is  the  largest  that  has  ma- 
triculated here.  The  Junior  class  is  the  largest  Junior  class 
ever  in  college.  The  pareuts  of  our  laud  seem  more  fully  to 
realize  that  the  hope  of  the  country  depends  upon  their  sons 
and  daughters,  and  that  these  youth  depend  upon  moral  and 
meutal  culture.  This  fact  is  evinced  by  the  large  attendance 
here,  and  at  Converse. 

Our  prospects  are  indeed  encouraging.  Let  ail  interested 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  present  attendants,  but  press  on  to 
wider  fields  and  higher  climes.  During  vacation  let  each 
student  aid  the  good  cause,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  his  daily 
deportment.  He  will  be  watched  like  a  hawk  by  his  neigh- 
bors. If  he  must  have  the  big  head,  let  him  have  it,  for  some- 
times the  big  head  indicates  a  massive  brain.  But  let  him  not 
protrude  this  ''big  headedness'^  like  an  elephants  snout  plac- 
ing it  in  every  body's  light. 

Iso  doubt  the  Freshman  hails  commencement  with  more  joy 
than  any  other  student.  He  left  home  last  fall  for  the  first 
time  to  be  absent  for  so  long  a  time.  Since  then  his  thoughts 
have  recurred  to  the  old  homestead,  to  father  and  mother,  and 
to  his  boon  companions.  Being  thrown  among  new  associates 
in  a  new  place  with  the  responsibility  of  manhood  resting 
upon  him  he  has  grown  faint  and  tired  and  he  longs  to  return 
home.  Kext  session  will  seem  to  pass  away  more  rapidly. 
IsText  fall  he  will  leave  with  less  reluctance,  and  father  and  • 
mother  will  take  his  departue  with  less  grief. 

We  suppose  that,  as  each  student  retrospects  his  college 
career,  he  sees  many  places  where  he  could  have  made  im- 
provements. One  has  studied  too  hard  and  has  injured  his 
body  by  not  taking  exercise.  Another  has  neglected  his 
studies,  and  has  taken  too  much  exercise.  In  regard  to  exer- 
cise and  study  it  is  hard  to  hit  the  golden  mean.  Above  all 
regrets,  we  are  sorry  for  the  Senior  who  has  his  diploma  with 
the  assurance  that  his  influence  in  college  has  been  in  the 
wrong  direction,  E.  C.  M.  E. 
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METRICAL  COMPOSITION  AND  ITS  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 

[Piize  Essay  for  Preston  Society  Me.lai  by  Thornwell  Haynes.] 

''Poetry  is  the  blossom  and  frag-rance  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotion, 
language."  The  gentle,  the  grand,  the  lovely,  in 
nature  and  life,  in  earth  and  heaven,  are  its  materials. 
Tenderness,  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  are  its  results. 
It  surpasses  music,  painting,  and  all  those  arts  which 
employ  thought  for  the  production  of  forms  in  ac- 
cordance w^ith  the  laws  of  beauty,  by  the  exact  superi- 
ority which  language  holds  over  inarticulate  sound, 
color,  or  mute  imitation.  In  fact,  poetrv  created  and 
encouraged  those  faculties  which  produced  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  artist  realized  and  pre- 
sented, in  a  shape  to  be  apprehended  by  the  external 
senses,  the  ideal  forms  which  the  poet's  fancy  had  em- 
bodied in  graphic  and  picturesque  language.  Indeed, 
poetry  lends  to  art  by  bestowing  melody  to  music,  at- 
tractiveness to  painting,  and  surrounding  with  loveli- 
ness all  the  objects  with  which  it  converses.  As  the 
foremost  of  the  arts  it  demands  recognition  for  three 
important  reasons:  First,  as  man's  primitive  and  vol- 
untary utterance;  second,  as  a  representation;  and  third, 
as  a  portrayal  of  a  divine  state  of  the  mind. 
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That  poetry  should  have  preceded  prose  may  at  first 
appear  a  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  invention,  but 
emotion  seeks  utterance  before  logic,  and  the  natural 
expression  of  emotion  is  a  chant,  a  song.  The  language 
in  which  imagination  and  passion  seek  for  utterance  is 
but  the  natural  outpouring  of  the  heart;  while  prose,  de- 
manding more  reflection  and  logical  exactness,  implies 
an  advanced  state  of  intellectual  power.  In  the  ancient 
stages  of  society  fancy  was  considered  far  superior  to 
judgment,  and  hence  the  literary  productions  which 
commanded  the  attention  of  a  simple  people  entertained 
and  excited  rather  than  instructed  them.  Rational  ex- 
istence, ere  it  treads  the  paths  of  thought,  must  first 
have  its  infant  irritability  soothed  with  the  melodious 
songs  of  the  cradle.  Homer  sang  sang  before  Plato 
reasoned,  and  our  own  Chaucer  lived  before  Bacon 
taught.  The  literary  productions  of  all  barbarous 
nations  are  found  to  be  of  the  metrical  order,  whether 
hyms  in  praise  of  their  gods,  or  epic  poems  recording  the 
^■onealogy  and  exploits  of  their  heroes.  Poetr}^,  too, 
by  its  rhythm,  uniting  with  the  charm  of  music,  allows 
an  oral  transfer  wiiich  prose  does  not,  and  thus  poetry 
may  well  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all  intellectual 
culture.  The  recurrence  of  sounds  and  silences,  at 
rhythmic  intervals  of  time,  facilitating  the  task  of  com- 
mitting to  memory,  affords  such  aid  to  the  pov/er  of  re- 
tention as  to  supply  the  place  of  writing  in  the  absence 
of  that  art.  The  transmission  of  prose  composition  by 
the  aid  of  memory  alone  would  be  scarcely  possible,  or 
would  require  an  effort  to  which  no  simple  people  could 
be  expected  to  submit.  The  Holy  Book,  enriched  and 
ennobled  as  it  is  with  the  chain  and  accomplishments  of 
its  prophecies,  with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles,  the  at- 
testation of  its  martyrs,  was  made  to  pour  its  con- 
centrated rays  upon  the  world,  in  some  of  the  most 
splendid  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  mind  through  the 
medium  of  poetry.  Every  Hebrew  scholar  will  attest 
that,  not  the  Psalms  of  David  only,  but  all  tlie  i)roi)hetic 
writings  appear  in  their  original  langujige  in  nu'l  ricai 
form,  thus  attracting  the  waywardness  of  man,  and  aid- 
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ing-  his  feeble  memory  in  respect  to  spiritual  things. 
Poetry,  then,  is  the  first  instrument  which  our  nature 
uses  to  lift  itself  above  the  material  instincts  to  which 
we  are  subject  in  common  with  the  lower  order  of  cre- 
ation, the  first  attempt  to  embody  thought  in  a  con-  / 
nected  and  permanent  form  ;  and  it  were  difficult,  prob- 
ably, to  discover  any  race  of  men  so  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  brutes,  that  some  species  of  ballad  or  song-  has 
not  been  current  among  them.  It  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  tribe  without  some  form  of  religion,  and  wherever 
the  prostrate  worshipper,  the  altar,  and  the  ofi^ering 
exist,  the  sacred  worship  is  in  some  form  of  song  or 
hymn.  Indeed,  metrical  composition  is  the  first  ray  of 
light  shed  by  the  great  luminary  of  civilization. 

But  when  we  note  how  accurate  the  poets  portray  the 
views  with  which  they  have  been  most  intimate  in  their 
vivid  and  extended  associations,  we  must  at  once  ac- 
knowledge that  the  thrill  of  feeling,  ha^rmonized  with 
words,  becomes  subservient  to  the  intellect,  and  metrical 
composition  is  made  more  than  a  primitive  speech.  The 
soul  within  places  itself  en  rapport  with  the  soul  of  the 
manj^-colored  world  without.  The  plunging  of  waters 
the  majestic  mountain,  the  rustle  of  trees,  the  softened 
rays  of  varied  light,  the  passionate  blush  of  love's  sweet 
pain,  the  bloom  of  youth  and  withered  age,  are  the  sub- 
jects which  inspire  the  poet's  lyre,  and  the  chords  of 
human  nature  thrill  and  vibrate  to  his  touch.  The 
beautiful  and  sublime,  in  the  vast  temple  of  nature,  seem 
impressed  and  colored  by  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
dreams.  His  narrow  self  is  lost  in  a  broader,  stronger 
life,  which  cannot  be  bound  nor  confined.  When  we 
read  the  beautiful  description  of  nature  that  flash  out 
among  the  austere  thoughts  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry^ 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  realizing  the  impression  made 
on  the  poet  by  the  landscape  around  Laleham,  his  early 
home,  where  ''silver  streams  wind  through  the  greenery 
of  waving  meadows,  and  the  distant  hills  are  covered 
with  yellow-tasseled  broom."  To  Wordsworth,  in  boy- 
hood, poems  and  colors  were  a  rapture,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  he  so  desired  to  wed  the  minds  of  men  to  this 
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godly  universe,  that  Elysian  groves  and  fortunate  fields 
should  be  a  produce  of  the  common  day.  The  mirthful 
aspect  of  nature  was  never  more  truthfully  pictured 
than  in  the  poetry  which  Milton  produced  while  at 
Horton,  and  the  garden  which  bloomed  "ambrosial 
fruit  of  vegetable  gold"  in  his  "Paradise  Lost"  is  but  a 
painting  of  the  scenes  which  fed  his  imagination  during 
his  life  at  that  place  and  his  travels  in  Italy.  In  fact, 
the  principle  of  growth  as  an  instinct  of  mind  seems 
always  to  assume  its  final  form,  exercise  its  own  in- 
herent sovereignty,  when  the  whole  nature  is  brought 
into  direct  and  undisturbed  contact  with  the  material 
creation,  and  in  the  Allegro,  the  Penseroso,  and  Comus 
of  Milton,  the  outward  w^orld  is  interpreted  by  the  in- 
dependent action  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  Thus  we  see 
how  readily  the  mind  becomes  supreme  over  the  warmth 
of  feeling  vv^hen  that  warmth  is  associated  with  the 
truth  of  nature.  But  how  wonderful  this  supremacy 
becomes  when  we  further  observe  what  a  wide  and 
faithful  range  the  imagination  possesses  !  It  is  not'lim- 
ited  alone  to  personal  observation  and  experience,  but, 
by  information  gathered  indirectly.  The  poet,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  adds  rich  legacies  to  the  halloAved  en- 
dearments the  hero  holds  for  his  distant  country.  The 
imperial  muse  of  Shakespeare  ranges  from  the  burning 
zone  to  the  frozen  pole.  We  wonder  at  such  intellectual 
command  of  imagination  and  feeling  when  we  observe 
how  the  swan  of  Avon  frequents  the  "vine-clad  hills  of 
France,"  "Denmark's  frosty  cliffs,''  and  the  "yellow 
tide  of  the  Tiber."  . 

Upon  a  closer  survey  we  find  that  the  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  nature  indicate,  not  only  tlie  mind's 
supremacy  in  following  out  and  expressing  in  words 
the  barmony  between  the  outward  and  the  inward,  but 
the  very  perception  of  these  realities  clotlies  them  with 
immaterial  tenderness  and  sacred  seutinuMit.  Poetiy. 
in  every  age,  has  recognized  lofty  spiritual  relations. 
The  fabled  gods  of  ancient  mythology  were  the  poetical 
revelations  of  a  i-eligious  inspiration.  Tlu^  beautiful 
and  wondrous  are  but  tlu^  stuulovvs  of  tlie  spiritual  upou 
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the  physical  world.  The  universe  is  filled  with  poetry. 
Rich,  not  only  in  ministering  to  our  bodily  require- 
ments, but  resplendent  with  pictures  of  beauty,  crowded 
with  great  and  wondrous  objects,  and  harmonized  by 
the  Creator  to  the  loftier  part  of  our  nature,  with  ele- 
ments to  delight  its  tastes,  supply  its  desire>s,  but  most 
of  all,  to  kindle  and  strengthen  immortal  hope.  Christ 
represented  himself,  his  offices  and  works,  by  means  of 
such  expressions  as  "I  am  the  vine,"  ^'I  am  the  light  of 
the  world,"  I  am  the  good  shepherd," — expressions  that 
appealed  to  the  imagination  and  identified  the  images  "of 
the  outward  universe  with  his  character  and  ministry. 
The  first  parable  that  the  Redeemer  spoke  located 
Christianity  in  the  illustrative  realm  of  nature.  Imag- 
iuative  language,  rightly  viewed,  has  a  spiritual  sig- 
nificance over  and  above  gesthetic  uses.  Some  one  has 
truthfully  and  beautifully  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
watch  the  night  and  view  the  break  of  day  in  a  fine 
country  without  being  sensible  that  we  have  feelings  in 
harmony  with  each  successive  change,  from  the  first 
streak  of  light,  until  the  whole  landscape  is  displayed  in 
valleys,  woods  and  sparkling  waters,  and  the  changes 
on  the  scene  are  not  more  rapid  than  the  transitions  of 
feeling  which  attend  them.  The  human  mind  was  formed 
by  the  same  hand,  and  should  it  be  wonderful  that  the 
agent  is  adapted  to  the  scene?  Deeds  have  echoes  in 
things,  and  every  phenomenon  of  nature  is  prolonged 
in  the  soul.  The  earth  feels  what  man  does,  and  shares 
his  emotions.  The  refined  inward  capacity  when  look- 
ing abroad  finds  corresponding  objects  and  materials, 
and  the  soul  of  man  together  with  outward  nature  breathes 
the  very  breath  of  poetry.  Man's  spirit  rises  in  new 
adornment  and  employs  its  energies  with  greater  force. 
Regularity  and  fitness  characterize  all  its  movements, 
and  genius  itself  is  gladdened  in  its  proper  subordination 
to  higher  elements. 

"Here  on  the  sunlit  crags  I  lie  at  ease, 
Whence  I  behold  an  endless  vast  without, 
And  dimly  know  a  deeper  vast  within. 
Hearken!  my  sout,  be  still  and  understand! 
The  waters  break  in  music  on  the  shore. 
And  with  a  speechless  yet  a  meaning  voice, 
Attuned  to  high  and  t-piritual  sounds, 
These  waters  cry 
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The  blue  heavens  hung  by  clouds,  or  sown  with  my- 
riads of  glowing  worlds,  in  moments  of  deep  and  noble 
reflection,  seem  but  as  ornaments  that  deck  the  pathway 
of  our  inward  spiritual  being  to  God  above,  and  immor- 
tal destiny  before.  "To  discover  the  harmony  between 
the  outward  and  the  inward  is  to  become  a  true  artist," 
and  to  put  it  in  words  is  to  form  a  body  of  which  the 
noblest  poetic  spirit  in  the  soul. 

Yet  apart  from  the  commanding  interest  of  poetry  as 
an  original  and  voluntary  speech,  as  a  representation, 
or  an  emblem  of  spiritual  states,  it  must  furnish  some 
practical  service,  some  efficient  activity  before  it  is 
granted  a  dignified  position  by  our  democratic  tendencies. 
When  it  has  utility  it  possesses  an  intrinsic  excellence 
that  reccommends  it  to  our  practical  age.  The  love  of 
beauty  that  creates  poetry  is  more  than  desire.  The 
imagination  incorporated  into  metrical  composition  ex- 
hibits the  wonderful  conformity  of  all  nature's  works, 
and  mimics,  in  its  feeble  way  the  "music  of  the  spheres," 
thus  creating  a  regard  and  love  for  all  the  works  of 
God's  universe.  But  not  only  that,  we  further  find 
every  thing  poetical  under  heaven  gleaming  in  a  spirit- 
ual radiance,  and  poetry  but  an  element  of  spirituality 
contributing  to  the  aspirations  of  humanity  for  the  in- 
finite. Thus  poetry  performs  two  important  services. 
First,  in  increasing  our  appreciation  of  the  universe,  and 
by  this  creating  reverence  for  its  Creator;  and  second,  in 
imparting  the  records  of  a  higher  wisdom  in  nature 
than  that  which  governs  the  interests  of  mere  physical 
existence. 

In  its  origin  poetry  is  divine.  Its  first  picture  was  the 
garden  of  Eden  painted  by  an  Inspired  Hand;  its  first 
songs  that  of  "the  morning  stars."  Poetry  adds  charms 
to  every  figure,  loveliness  to  every  color.  It  freshens 
the  flowers,  sweetens  the  air,  and  enhances  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  universe.  How  fancy  and  feeling  be- 
gin to  twine  their  golden  chain  when  we  read  Shelley's 
Alastor,  where  the  bloom  of  nature  bee  'omes  thci  sheen 
of  the  peaceful  soul !  We  are  enraptured  with  joy  as 
we  listen  to  the  mystic  chords  trembling  with  their  coin- 
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munications  in  the  material  world.  The  heart  of  nature 
beats  stronger  to  the  poet's  touch.  He  is  the  Columbus 
of  an  untrodden  continent  in  the  world  of  beauty. 

But  poetry  should  be  mostly  valued  because  it  reflects 
some  phase  or  part  of  that  eternal  truth  which  pervades 
all  things,  and  thus  ministering  to  our  spiritual  yearn- 
ings, transfiguring  earthly  wisdom  into  prophecy,  genius 
into  inspiration,  and  nature  into  the  supernatural.  Poetry 
is  a  part  of  religion,  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Job, 
dressed  in  the  rich  imagery  of  the  East,  is  a  poem  of  sur- 
passing merit;  the  Psalms  are  the  purest  gems  of  poesy; 
and  David's  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the 
words  spoken  over  his  dead  Absalom  are  touchingly 
beautiful  in  their  poetical  significance.  The  Bible  un- 
seals the  golden  waters  of  poetic  inspiration.  It  is  the 
never  failing  fountain  from  which  all  poets  draw,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  very  principle  of  poetry.  Milton 
wrested  Parnassus  from  the  heathen  muse  by  construct- 
ing his  sublime  poem  from  a  few  chapters  of  Genesis. 
But  we  yet  wait  for  the  poet  who  is  no  partisan  theolo- 
gian, no  latitudinarian,  no  modified  pantheist,  but  a 
down-right  heart-felt  believer  in  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  God's  Scripture — a  Christian  Shakespeare.  The 
fire  upon  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  holy  place  of  the 
the  sanctuary  alone  can  cause  the  invisible  marks,  the 
semblance  of  primal  purity,  to  reappear  upon  the  scroll 
that  is  to  bear  earth's  greatest  name. 


THE  FAMILY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  STATE. 


(Prize  Essay  for  Calhoun  Society  Medal,  by  Thos.  G.  McLeod.) 

There  have  been  times  in  different  stages  of  the 
world's  history  when  different  influences  and  civiliza- 
tions represented  in  contending  nations  have  met  and 
joined  in  life  and  death  struggles  for  supremacy,  the 
result  of  which  decided  the  current  of  the  world's  history. 
Thus  when  on  the  battle-field  of  Zamathe  Carthaginian 
host  met  the  Roman  phalanx,  when  the  genius  of  Scipio 
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strove  against  the  wiles  of  Hannibal  in  a  grand  struggle 
for  supremacy  and  dominion,  there  was  reached  in  the 
world's  history  a  crisis,  the  result  of  which  decided  that 
Rome,  and  not  Carthage,  should  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  the  Latin  and  not  the  Phoenician  should  mould  its 
future  civilization. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  a  great  battle  is  being 
fought,  our  every  step  takes  us  on  the  battlefield,  a  time 
which  is  indeed  a  crisis  in  history.  It  is  to  be  fought 
neither  with  javelin  nor  spear,  neither  with  bayonet  no.r 
shell,  but  it  is  intellect  against  intellect,  influence  against 
influence,  force  against  force  and  right  against  wrong. 
The  result  of  this  struggle  will  be  the  future  of  posterity; 
what  shall  the  morrow  be  ? 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  essay  to  indulge  neither  in 
pessimistic  cant  nor  the  illusions  of  an  optimist,  but 
looking  at  a  living  question  of  the  day  to  discuss  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  reason,  endeavoring  to  show 
briefly  by  the  testimony  of  history  the  influence  of  the 
"Family  on  the  State"  and  thus  establishing  its  place 
there  as  a  factor,  to  consider  the  influences  which  seem- 
ingly endanger  its  existence  and  hinder  its  usefulness. 
Indeed  in  this  age  when  creeds  are  dying,  beliefs  chang- 
ing, existing  institutions  falling  away  and  amidst  the 
political  upheavals  of  our  time,  it  behooves  us  to  preserve 
intact  this  sacred  and  fundamental  institution. 

A  glance  even  at  the  history  of  those  nations  that  have 
risen,  flourished  and  then  fallen,  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
their  fall  was  not  accomplished  in  a  day ;  that  mere 
prowess  of  arms  did  not  determine  their  ruin  ;  but  that 
theirs  was  internal  death  caused  by  the  abuse  and  neg- 
lect of  social  institutions.  Israel  flourished  most  when 
living  after  the  manner  God  decreed  at  the  creation  of 
the  world.  When  marriage  lost  its  sacredness,  when 
"out  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  Moses  granted  unto 
them  writings  of  divorcement,"  when  the  Kings  in  their 
palaces  set  the  terrible  example  of  polygamy  with  its 
attendant  evils,  there  it  was  the  seeds  were  sown  which 
uprooted  even  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Sensuality  re- 
placed religion  and  thus  the  vital  chord  of  State  was 
se  Vie  red  and  "God  divided  the  Kingdom  of  Israel." 
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In  all  the  nations  of  the  world  may  be  seen  the  effects 
of  the  protection  or  abuse  of  its  social  institutions,  but 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Roman  Empire 
furnishes  a  most  fruitful  source  of  observation.  The 
decay  of  Rome  began  even  before  it  attained  its  place  as 
mistress  of  the  world.  With  increase  of  wealth  came 
corruption  and  sensuality,  which  so  maimed  and  crip- 
pled the  social  institutions  of  Rome  that  no  longer  were 
they  productive  of  such  citizens  as  those  stern  and 
honest  patriots  of  former  days,  Scipio  and  Cato.  The 
rigid  laws  protecting  marriage  were  repealed  and  divorce 
became  common.  The  hearth  stones,  filled  by  usurping 
mothers,  who,  in  their  turn,  must  be  driven  out  to  make 
room  for  others  whose  charms,  sensuality  and  debauchery 
had  not  yet  obliterated,  no  longer  produced  citizens 
whose  education  and  early  training  had  made  them 
virtuous  and  patriotic,  loving  their  country  better  than 
all  else  and  ready  if  need  be  to  offer  their  lives  as  sacri- 
fices on  its  altar.  The  family,  as  far  as  legal  existence 
is  concerned,  still  survived,  but  shorn  of  its  sacredness 
it  became  a  spring  from  whence  flowed  masses  of  cor- 
ruption instead  of  life-giving,  preserving  waters.  It  is 
evident  to  the  careful  student  of  history  that  the  same 
influences  which  were  at  work  in  the  Roman  Empire 
and  which  finally  accomplished  its  overthrow,  are  at 
work  in  our  land  in  all  their  subtle  power  to-day. 

The  family  as  an  institution  may  be  in  no  great  danger 
of  destruction;  but  there  are  influences  active  and  pas- 
sive which  tend  to  the  destruction  of  its  usefulness  from 
which  it  must  be  preserved,  in  order  that  it  may  main- 
tain its  place  as  a  grand  factor  for  good. 

The  family  as  an  institution,  as  a  factor  in  the  State 
has  a  great  mission  to  perform.  It  is  around  the  hearth 
stones  of  this  land  that  the  vexing  problems  of  to-day 
must  find  their  solution.  That  its  influences  either  for 
good  or  evil  do  vitally  effect  society,  no  sane  person  will 
deny.  Consider  for  instance  the  statistics  of  the  famous 
Jukes  family  of  New  York,  which  is  only  more  promi- 
nently known  because  of  particular  investigation.  To 
one  woman,  a  harlot  before  marriage,  whose  life  was 
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spent  in  misery  and  who  ended  her  days  in  the  alms- 
house^  were  traced,  in  a  period  extending  over  nearly  a 
century,  seven  hundred  and  nine  descendants;  of  whom 
two  hundred  and  eighty  became  adult  paupers,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  criminals,  sixty  habitual  thieves,  fifty 
prostitutes,  three  hundred  died  prematurely,  while  the 
total  cost  to  the  State  in  supporting  and  enforcing  the 
laws  against  this  single  family  amounted  to  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  And  who  can  estimate  the  terrible  influ- 
ence of  their  lives  upon  society  or  the  number  of  souls 
drawn  by  them  into  the  vortex  of  ruin.  County  records 
may  reveal  the  startling  sum  of  money  that  their  exis- 
tence cost  the  State,  but  it  is  beyond  human  power  to 
tell  where  ended  the  polluting  influences  which  emanated 
from  their  lives.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  many. 
To  investigate  and  reveal  to  human  eyes  the  wretched- 
ness and  debauchery  that  exist  all  around  them  would 
be  like  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  infernal  regions  and 
exposing  to  view  the  writhings  and  misery  of  the  lost 
and  ruined  spirits. 

Then  as  the  family  may  be  the  source  from  which 
arise  the  streams  of  ills  which  increasing  with  each 
onward,  wave  come  at  last  upon  us  as  national  questions 
demanding  solution,  can  it  not  also  be  made  the  spring 
from  whence  shall  flow  the  vitalizing  and  purifying  ele- 
ments of  society  ?  If  this  be  true,  some  existing  insti- 
tutions and  customs  which  tend  to  corrupt  this  "unit  of 
society"  must  be  abolished,  and  it  must  be  securely  en- 
vironed with  the  impregnable  walls  of  law  and  right. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  secured  from, 
which  is  in  danger,  is  the  light  way  in  which  marriage 
is  esteemed,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  facility  of 
divorce.  When  the  sacred  and  holy  view  of  matrimony 
is  superseded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  frivolous  and  sen- 
sual and  on  the  other  by  the  consideration  of  wealth 
and  influence,  marriage  instead  of  being  a  contract 
sanctioned  by  God  and  protected  by  the  State,  becom(^s 
nothing  more  than  legal  concubinage.  The  next  act  in 
such  a  drama  as  this  is  of  course  divorce.  An  advertise^ 
ment  frequently  seen  in  our  newspapers  of  a  In  wycr 
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offering  his  services  to  the  public  as  a  specialist  in  dis- 
solving the  marriage  ties  without  publicity  and  scandal, 
has  in  it  a  world  of  meaning.  What  must  be  the  condi- 
tion of  society  when  professional  talent  finds  this  a 
lucrative  employment?  In  our  country  the  marriage 
laws  vary  from  the  puritanical  stringency,  which  still 
survives  in  some,  to  the  laxity  of  those  which  until 
recen-tly  permitted  the  practice  of  ploy  gamy;  from  the 
Catholic  view  of  marriage  termina^ble  only  by  death  to 
the  extreme  protestant  view  of  marriage  terminable  at 
the  option  of  either  party.  In  few  of  the  States  are  the 
laws  rigidly  enforced.  The  evils  resulting  from  the 
abuse  of  the  divorce  laws  are  evident.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  children  of  these  unions,  growing  up  as  they  do  amid 
scenes  of  continual  strife  and  turmoil,  and  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this  where  they  are  taught  by  example  if 
not  by  precept,  to  disregard  virtue,  will  ever  become  vir- 
tuous and  peaceful  citizens  ?  Is  it  probable  that  amid 
such  surroundings  as  these,  where  the  laws  of  obedience 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  are  never  taught, 
that  they  will  have  that  regard  for  law  and  order  so  es- 
sential to  citizenship  ?  Will  they  not,  instead  of  filling 
the  high  places  and  traversing  the  nobler  walks  of  life, 
become  the  dregs  of  society  and  form  a  part  of  that 
great  host  of  discontented  and  lawless  which  continually 
threatens  its  existence.  A  sad  fact  is  it,  that  these 
abuses  are  nurtured  in  brown  stone  fronts  and  the  wealthy 
and  influential  of  the  land  take  the  initial  in  this  de- 
grading practice. 

It  is  but  a  natural  step  from  sin  in  high  places  and 
under  the  sanction  of  society  to  sin  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life.  There,  however  the  sanction  of  society  is  neither 
to  be  sought  nor  shunned,  and  hence  divorce  according 
to  law  is  often  disregarded  and  voluntary  separation 
followed  by  remarriage  is  common.  The  investigations 
of  Grand  Juries  in  all  the  several  States  (where  they 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  this  important  mat- 
ter at  all)  reveals  the  fact  of  a  number  of  persons  living 
together  as  man  and  wife  without  regard  for  the  laws 
of  State  and  the  well  being  of  society.    That  this  is 
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wrong,  that  it  is  ruinous  in  its  results -cannot  be  denied 
while  prisons  and  asylums  stand  as  monuments  of  wrong 
to  remind  us  that  all  is  not  well  and  that  the  correction 
of  evil  rest  not  alone  within  stone  walls  and  between 
iron  grates,  but  that  the  stream  must  be  checked,  must 
be  purified  before  the  brook  becomes  an  irresistible  tor- 
rent. 

A  kindred  evil  to  this  is  the  lack  of  restraint  upon 
marriage  and  its  natural  consequences.  Political  econ- 
omist, after  carefully  investigating  and  studying  the 
labor  problem,  have  arrived  almost  unanimously  at  this 
conclusion;  that  the  evils  with  which  the  laboring  class 
have  to  contend  are  due  principally  to  the  crowded 
families  and  the  incapacity  of  parents  to  provide  for 
and  properly  rear  their  children.  The  young  laborer 
without  looking  beyond  the  morrow  and  without  regard 
as  to  what  must  be  the  future  condition  of  his  family 
enters  into  the  marriage  relation.  Soon,  under  a  roof 
that  should  shelter  no  more  than  two  heads,  are  crowded 
indiscriminately  a  large  family.  His  wages  have  not 
increased  with  his  family  and  soon  hunger  stares  them 
in  the  face  and  as  he  looks  into  the  wan  and  haggard 
faces  of  wife  and  children,  he  fails  to  read  there  that 
this  is  the  result  of  his  own  improvidence.  He  does  not 
consider  for  a  moment  that  he  should  have  foreseen  this 
day  and  been  guided  thereby.  Amid  such  surroundings 
as  these  was  he  himself  reared,  and  amid  them  does  he 
expect  his  family  to  struggle.  True  to  the  instincts  of 
human  nature,  he  attributes  his  misfortune  to  others. 
Believing  himself  oppressed  and  trodden  upon  by  the 
wealthy,  he  hates  with  a  deadly  hatred  those  who  pro>s- 
per  while  he  starves.  Such  an  one  strives  not  to  alter 
his  condition  by  extra  efforts  and  frugality;  but,  be- 
lieving himself  oppressed  and  robbed  of  his  just  rights 
and  dues,  cries  to  the  strong  arm  of  State  for  relief. 
Failing  to  receive  such  redress  as  he  demands,  he  be- 
comes convinced  that  mankind  is  all  unjust,  that  law  is 
only  the  armor  in  which  wealth  ensconces  itself  that  it 
may  all  the  better  oppress  the  poor,  that  religion  is  a 
farce  and  serves  only  as  a  cloak  behind  which  his  op- 
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pressor  hides  his  deeds,  that  the  institutions  of  society 
are  the  work  of  men  and  an  interference  with  his  personal 
liberty.  Households  like  these,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
such,  are  the  hot-beds  and  nurseries  of  socialism  and 
anarchy.  The  children  of  such  parents  are  compelled 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  provide  for  themselves, 
either  in  factories  or  other  places  where  child  labor  is 
employed  or  worse,  as  scavengers  of  the  streets,  begging 
and  pilfering  for  existence.  An  investigation  of  the 
factories  of  our  land,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  and  whose 
advent  amongst  us  is  hailed  with  such  delight,  reveals 
to  the  thoughtful  observer  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  Child- 
ren of  tender  years,  toiling  from  sun  to  sun,  frequently 
in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  never  having  been  permit- 
ted to  taste  the  pleasures  of  childhood  and  scarcely  ever 
having  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  a  factory,  growing  up 
mere  phantoms  of  men  and  women,  thus  dwarfed  both 
mentally  and  physically  until  they  have  become  little 
else  than  animated  looms  and  machines.  Yet  these 
women  are  to  be  mothers  and  these  men  fathers  and 
citizens.  The  demagogue  will  control  his  vote  or  he  will 
sell  it  for  a  little  '-filthy  lucre,"  a  little  temporary  pleas- 
ure. In  order  to  be  secure  from  these  evils  they  must  be 
corrected,  "childhood  must  be  saved  from  mutilation 
and  womanhood  must  not  be  sacrificed."  That  this  may 
be  done  the  strong  arm  of  law  must  be  stretched  out  in 
protection  and  childhood  must  be  securely  environed. 
Parents  must  be  taught  and  compelled  to  provide  for 
their  children  and  children  should  be  prevented  from 
having  their  lives  dwarfed  and  ruined  by  too  early 
labor. 

Let  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy  and  the  aid  of  the  State 
be  employed  in  establishing  mechanical  and  industrial 
schools  where  children  may  earn  a  subsistence  by  their 
labor  during  their  apprenticeship  and  learn  a  trade  that 
will  be  to  them  a  means  of  acquiring  an  independent 
livelihood.  If  this  be  done,  such  an  educating  influence 
will  go  abroad  as  will  correct  many  grievous  ills  and 
save  posterity  the  solution  of  vexing  problems.  The 
thrifty,  self-supporting  laborer  will  have  no  complaint  to 
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make  against  the  State,  but  will  love  and  revere  it  as  an 
institution  which  has  placed  within  his  power  the  means 
of  becoming  a  man,  and  the  children  around  his  hearth- 
stone will  be  taught  obedience  to  its  laws  and  respect  for 
its  institutions.  From  this  class  will  come  no  annoying 
problem  to  threaten  and  menace  the  existence  of  society. 

The  question  of  Woman  Suffrage,  belonging  as  it  does 
peculiarly  to  our  time,  will  either  for  good  or  evil  affect 
the  family  as  an  institution.  As  comparatively  an  un- 
tried question  any  suggestions  as  to  its  results  can  be 
but  mere  speculation  :  but  that  it  will  affect  it  is  certain. 
On  the  one  hand  is  presented  the  view  of  the  abolition 
of  the  haunts  of  evil  and  the  removal  of  the  besetting 
temptations  of  youth.  In  fact  the  purifying  of  society 
morally  and  politically.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  feared 
that  if  our  women  enter  the  world  the  world  will  enter 
them.  Besides  the  home  accustomed  from  time  imme- 
morial to  the  guiding  hand  of  woman  would  to  a  great 
extent  lose  her,  and  thus  lose  her  educating  and  refin- 
ing influence.  If  she  enters  the  State  as  a  full  qualified 
citizen,  she  must  perform  a  citizen's  duties  and  what 
may  thus  be  a  seeming  gain  to  the  State  will  prove  in 
time  an  irreparable  loss.  However  this  may  be,  the 
refining  influence  of  woman  must  at  any  cost  be  kept 
among  the  formative  inflences  of  character;  tender  hands 
must  cultivate  a  tender  plant.  Aside  from  the  customary 
sentiment  often  indulged  in  on  this  question,  it  is  evident 
that  above  all  woman  must  still  be  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  fireside,  shedding  abroad  the  benign  influences 
so  productive  of  character.  The  State  may  need  her, 
the  home  needs  her  more,  and  the  loss  that  the  State 
may  sustain  will  be  abundantly  repaid  in  the  citizens 
she  gives  it. 

The  hope  of  the  State  is  in  the  citizen,  the  citizen  will 
be  what  the  formative  influences  of  his  life  make  him. 
The  child  who  is  taught  obedience  to  family  law  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  will  be  the  citizen  who 
will  obey  the  laws  of  his  country  and  respect  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  man.  The  child  taught  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  society,  will  be  the  citizen  who  will  pro- 
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tect  them  from  the  onslaughts  of  those  who  would  over- 
throw. The  family  is  the  castle  of  citizenship,  let  it 
be  environed  with  such  impregnable  walls  that  the 
forces  hurled  against  it  and  the  influences  which  would 
weaken  it  may  alike  prove  as  harmless  as  pebbles 
thrown  by  infant  hands. 


THE   RHETORICAL  ELEMENT  OF  ''MILTON'S 
PARADISE  LOST'  AND  EFFECTS. 

What  student  of  verse  is  so  unworthy  as  not  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  significance  of 
this  beautiful  line,  when  applied  to  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost — ^'Instruments  blending  together  yield  the  divinest 
music." 

To  no  man,  other  than  Milton,  has  been  given  this 
wonderful  power  of  combining  the  varied  attributes  of 
a  poet  into  that  symmetry  perfected  in  his  great  epic 
poem.  In  his  earliest  attempts  at  poetry,  he  disclosed 
to  the  public  unmistakable  evidences  of  his  power  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  though  his  verse  may  have  been  full  of 
defects  of  a  different  nature,  yet  it  was  relieved  from  a 
cold,  unnatural  style,  which  tainted  the  works  of  most 
young  verse. makers,  and  was  colored  with  a  vigor  and 
strength  that  would  have  done  honor  to  older  heads. 
This  it  is  that  produces  the  melody  and  sweetness  of  his 
strains,  and  this  power  seems  not  to  lose  its  charm  as 
time  threw  a  shadow  over  his  eyes  and  fleeting  years 
bent  his  form,  but,  far  better,  as  he  approaches  nearer 
eternity,  the  inspiration  under  whose  guidance  belabored 
became  more  divine,  his  verse  more  sublime  and. glori- 
ous. 

There  is  even  in  his  earliest  writings  a  power  resist- 
less, an  influence  supernatural,  which  steals  gently  into 
our  hearts  and  though  we  are  aware  of  its  presence,  yet 
our  emotions  and  passions  are  subject  to  its  will — some- 
times even  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  divine  and  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  unseen  power  had  gained  such 
control  over  us. 
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But  when  these  are  placed  aside  and  the  Paradise 
Lost,  the  most  noble  monument  of  human  genius  is  be- 
gun, we  are  completely  conquered,  every  debasing 
thought,  every  low  or  groveling  desire  is  put  to  flight. 
The  human  seems  to  have  departed  and  our  souls  are 
transported  to  a  world  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  where 
every  breeze  wafts  on  its  bosom  messages  that  have  re- 
ceived God's  approbation,  and  anthems  most  divine. 
This  poem  in  more  than  one  connection  evinces  most 
clearly  the  thought  suggested  by  the  line  quoted  above. 
In  fact,  so  varied  are  the  instruments  used  in  it  and  so 
harmonious  is  the  union  of  them  all,  that  volumes  have 
been  written  in  order  to  give  some  idea,  however  feeble, 
of  its  grandeur.  To  illustrate  the  point,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  only  a  few  here.  There  we  find  a  union  of 
Homer's  loftiness  and  Virgil's  majesty;  in  it  the  divine 
and  the  human  leave  their  accustomed  abodes  and  meet 
on  other  grounds  where  they  are  blended  with  a  distinct- 
ness that  could  be  made  pure  and  spotless  only  by  Milton's 
touch — the  one  manifested  in  the  sublimity  of  thought, 
the  other  in  the  strength  of  expression.  There  also 
we  see  as  in  no  other  poem  stately  grandeur  and 
sweet  simplicity  mingled  in  perfect  harmony.  Could 
we,  measuring  its  other  almost  numberless  qualities  by 
these,  expect  any  but  soul  inspiring  music  from  instru- 
ments so  well  selected;  and  it  is  not  the  possession  of 
such  power  that  makes  this  poem  tower  so  pre-eminently 
above  all  others  ? 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  wherein  lies  this 
rhetorical  element  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  strive  to 
make  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  strength  of  the  whole 
poem  is  augmented  by  its  use.  True  poetry  does  not 
consist  in  mere  rhyme,  nor  is  it  based  upon  the  strictest 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  metre,  for  this  can  be  done 
mechanically  But  when  a  poet  is  aided  by  the 
"heavenly  muse,"  when  his  mind  is  saturated  witli 
thoughts  that  in  their  very  nature  are  full  of  rythmical 
cadence,  when  metrical  rules  are  followed,  not  after 
much  toil,  but  instinctively,  when  verse  is  liberated  from 
an  inertness  and  sluggishness  that  r(^]i(kvi\s  so  nuuiy 
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poems  void  of  attraction,  then  it  is  that  we  have  real 
poetry,  poetry  that  vibrates  the  chords  of  man's  highest 
nature,  and  creates  thoughts  that  will  arouse  within 
him  sentiments  of  truth  and  honor — and  all  true  poetry 
will  do  this.  What  wearies  the  mind  more  than  to  read 
consecutive  statements  of  events,  bare  of  any  quicken- 
ing influence  upon  our  imaginations,  and  failing  to 
touch  our  latent  energies;  how  soon  do  we  tire  of  reading 
articles,  in  which  there,  perhaps,  may  be  thoughts  that 
might  change  the  destiny  of  nations,  clothed  in  burden- 
some, unattractive  language — and  it  is  true  that  the 
power  of  a  profound  thought  may  be  alienated  by  a  lack 
of  ability  to  express  it. 

In  a  similar  way  the  same  is  true  of  poetry.  The  me- 
chanism of  the  verse  is  seldom  studied  when  we  wish  +o 
lose  ourselves  in  the  poet's  atmosphere,  because  that 
power  is  not  concealed  there.  A  poem  has  already  lost 
its  vitality,  when  it  fails  to  awaken  our  sympathy  or 
subordinates  its  ornaments  to  a  secondary  place,  though 
the  metre  itself  may  be  scrupulously  correct. 

This  poem  of  Milton's  is  far  from  such  inconsistencies, 
for  his  originality  exists  largely  in  his  manner.  At  one 
time  we  are  weighing  an  antithesis,  whose  contrasted 
thoughts  have  each  such  an  extent  of  meaning  that  our 
minds  must  need  hesitate  before  pronouncing  the  most 
forcible;  at  another  we  are  considering  the  complex  al- 
lusions of  a  metaphor;  now  we  are  striving  to  ascend 
the  rugged  heights  of  a  climax,  held  enraptured  at  each 
upward  step,  or  are  following  with  our  mind's  eye  some 
long  train  of  connected  thoughts,  each  of  incalculable 
importance,  that  may  be  suggested  by  a  single  word,  in 
itself  unimportant.  Again  perhaps  it  may  be  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  description  so  natural,  so  vivid, 
that  we  may  without  knowledge  of  the  act,  stretch  forth 
our  hands  expecting  to  touch  the  object  described;  may 
utter  a  groan  of  agony  in  sympathy  for  the  fallen  devils 
who  lie  "weltering"  in  the  lake  of  fire;  may  listen  to 
hear  the  sound  of  a  door  grating  on  its  hinges  as  the 
bolts  are  drawn  back.  Such  are  the  ideas  that  the  Para- 
dise Lost  fills  us  with,  such  the  images  that  prevail  in 
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our  minds. 

Never  are  we  carried  along  lifeless,  but  always  new 
thoughts  are  springing  up,  new  emotions  stirred,  and 
our  human,  erring  minds  have  notions  concerning  these 
things  stamped  so  indelibly  upon  them  that  they  appear 
to  be  immutable. 

A  reader  who  can  entrust  himself  to  be  conducted  by 
the  power  of  a  poet  through  the  mystic  realms  of  thought; 
who  will  allow  his  mind  to  co-operate  with  the  poet's 
in  his  boundless  flights;  whose  imagination,  when  unim- 
peded, will  soar  in  company  with  his,  reproducing  the 
visions  that  he  saw,  experiencing  the  emotions  that  did 
once  animate  him;  who  can  penetrate  the  veil  that  sepa- 
rates the  poet  from  the  outer  world;  whose  soul  is  capable 
of  divine  impressions — he  it  is  will  appreciate  Paradise 
Lost  and  has  but  to  glance  at  one  of  its  sublime  descrip- 
tions and  his  eyes  will  be  riveted  to  the  spot,  while  his 
mind  will  be  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  eminence  of 
its  conceptions. 

Let  us  now  slowly  turn  the  pages  of  the  first  two 
books  of  this  great  poem  and  select  from  its  almost  num- 
berless passages,  not  one  of  which  dims  the  brilliancy 
of  the  work,  some  few  that  will  illustrate  the  qualities 
spoken  of  above.  Milton  frequently  introduces  pictures 
of  his  fallen  angels,  showing  the  character  of  the  leaders 
and  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  the  followers,  for 
he  seems  not  to  wish  us  to  doubt  their  strength,  though 
a  detailed  account  is  never  attempted.  In  these  pictures 
we  are  furnished  with  many  beautiful  figures,  rich  in 
thought  and  allusions.  Where  has  been  given  us  a  more 
complete  idea  of  a  countless  multitude  than  is  suggested 
by  the  following  similes?  In  one  place  he  shows  his 
hosts  of  "bad  angels  hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of 
hell"  to  be  in  a  manner  like  the  "pitchy  cloud  of 
locusts"  that  hung  "over  Pharoh's  impious  realm,  like 
night"— in  another  they  swarm  "both  on  ground  and  in 
the  ^ir  as  bees  in  spring-time  pour  forth  their  populous 
youth  about  the  hive  in  cluster"  and  "in  the  room  throng 
numberless  like  that  pygmian  race  of  India.  Wlien  one 
contemplates  such  passages  as  the  above  lie  feels  tliat 
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the  idea  is  evident,  he  easily  grasps  the  thought,  still 
there  is  something  vague  and  indefinite  in  the  back- 
ground that  gives  them  strength. 

Milton  shows  throughout  the  whole  poem  that  he  is 
proud  of  his  hero  and  he  is  even  bold  to  throw  in  words 
and  passages  that  tend  to  make  Satan  prominent,  and 
from  these  can  be  gleaned  many  excellent  figures,  not 
one  making  him  appear  less  a  master  of  rhetoric.  We 
can  conceive  of  no  grander  picture  of  stateliness  and 
power  than  a  majestic  flame  leaping  into  the  air  appar- 
ently licking  the  skies.  Milton  himself  is  struck  by  it 
and  Satan,  preparing  for  his  dangerous  journey  to  the 
habitation  of  man  is  represented  to  renew  his  force  and 
'•with  fresh  alacrity  springs  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 
into  the  wild  expanse." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
sin  and  death  and  see  what  can  be  gathered  from 
that.  As  we  read  of  its  origin  and  results,  listening 
to  the  story  of  the  fortress  of  hell-gate  in  which  is 
the  most  sublime  yet  horrible  description  of  sin  and 
death,  we  feel  that  we  have  been  made  prisoners  and 
stand  in  the  awful  presence  of  the  prince  of  devils  him- 
self. In  this  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  rhetorical 
poetry  ever  attempted — the  poet  is  entirely  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  his  theme,  knows  that  the  explanation 
is  deserving  of  his  ablest  effort,  for  the  powers  of  his 
genius  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  it,  and  the 
result  is  the  grandest  climax  in  verse.  We  "recoil  back 
afraid"  as  we  see  sin  spring  from  the  head  of  Satan,  and 
shriek  upon  hearing  the  name  of  his  only  off-spring  pro- 
nounced. "Conscious  terrors"  seize  us  as  we  behold  "grim 
death"  ready  even  to  devour  his  parent  "for  want  of 
other  prey,"  and  we  are  touched  with  sympathy  for 
both  sin  and  Satan  and  do  not  wonder  that  hell  should 
"sigh  from  all  her  caves"  and  "tremble  at  the  hideous 
name,  death." 

Both  of  these  books  contain  also  happy  illustrations 
of  contrasts.  In  the  Pandemonium  where  Satan  had 
called  a  convention  of  his  conquered  spirits  to  discuss 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  the  speech  of  the  impulsive  Moloch, 
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fierce  by  despair,  is  followed  with  the  -'graceful  and  hu- 
mane" discourse  of  Belial.  Chance  did  not  determine 
this  arrangement,  though  many  things  are  governed  by 
it;  but  it  was  the  acute  mind  of  Milton  who  fore- 
saw that  this  order  would  not  only  increase  the  dignity, 
but  would  better  show  what  confusion  reigned  in  hell 
and  how  helpless  were  its  inmates.  Immediately  after 
the  departure  of  Satan  from  the  midst  of  his  myriads  of 
followers,  when  they  "wander  each  his  several  way"  to 
pursue  the  course  "as  inclination  or  sad  choice  leads  him 
perplexed,"  we  cannot  but  feel  the  force  of  the  contrast 
of  their  employments.  "Part  on  plain  in  swift  race  con- 
tend," "part  curb  fiery  steeds  or  shun  the  goal  with  rapid 
wheel,"  some  draw  in  line  of  battle,  others  "rend  up 
both  rock  and  hill  and  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind  till  hell 
scarce  holds  the  uproar;"  while  others  "more  mild,  re- 
tracted in  silent  valley,  sing  with  notes  angelical  of  their 
own  heroic  deeds." 

Although  in  the  above  named  respects  the  Paradise 
Lost  surpasses  all  other  English  poems,  yet  not  in  the 
possession  of  these  does  its  greatest  power  lie,  for  there 
remains  still  another  that  adds  most  to  its  eminence — 
this  quality  is  the  use  of  words  and  the  character  of  its 
descriptions.  As  has  been  said,  "its  strength  lies  not  so 
much  in  what  it  says,  as  what  it  suggests;  not  much  in 
the  ideas  that  Milton  originates,  as  in  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  them,"  and  in  the  choice  selection  of  words 
is  the  secret  of  the  whole,  for  these  are  charmed  words 
and  by  them  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  They 
are  freighted  with  associations  that  strike  our  sympa- 
thetic vein,  awake  our  sleeping  minds  and  send  them  in 
search  of  events  long  since  past,  our  memories  present 
their  treasures,  we  see  again  the  quaint  customs  of  cen- 
turies ended,  princes  and  knights  of  long  ago  are  re- 
vealed— in  a  word  the  course  of  time  has  been  reversed 
and  past  been  made  present.  Many  poets  have  attempted 
the  vain  task  of  expressing  Milton's  thoughts  in  words 
of  their  own;  but  each  have  failed  egregiously,  for  to  re- 
cast a  sentence,  to  change  an  epithet  or  synonym  is  but 
to  strip  it  of  its  beauty  and  power. 
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It  would  please  the  writer  better  to  give  a  more  detailed 
characterization  of  the  descriptions,  but  already  the  limit 
has  been  passed  and  the  criticism  of  this  most  worthy 
property  of  the  poem  will  have  to  be  abridged.  We  can 
say,  however,  that  none  but  an  imginative  person  need 
stop  to  read  Paradise  Lost,  for  the  author  depends  upon 
your  imagination  to  trace  out  the  magnificent  spectacles 
that  greeted  him.  He  outlines  the  painting  and  submits 
the  brush  to  you.  No  distinct  picture  of  even  Satan,  his 
hero,  is  even  given — man  compared  in  size  with  him  is 
as  a  wand  by  the  side  of  a  lofty  pine.  As  he  lies 
stretched  out  full  length  in  the  burning  lake,  he  is  like 
the  Earth-born  or  Titinian  that  warred  on  Jove,  or  like 
a  huge  sea  serpent  which  sailors  mistake  for  an  island. 
None  of  these  delineate  his  appearance,  and  when  the 
poem  is  finished  vfe  have  no  more  definite  idea  of  his 
semblance  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  description  of  all  his  angels  is  similar  to  this.  There 
is  something  that  defines  them  as  living,  sensible  beings, 
but  unlike  man;  they  may  appear  to  have  a  human  form, 
but  still  an  image  of  sublimity  looms  up  before  us.  The 
description  of  chaotic  confusion  is  equally  as  vague — by 
it  our  mind  is  baffled,  puzzled,  and  is  itself  thrown  into 
such  a  confused  state  that  only  then  we  have  an  idea  of 
chaos — inconceivable,  illimitable  confusion,  where  there 
is  neither  dimension,  length,  breadth,  height,  duration 
nor  place,  all  ruled  by  night,  darkness,  noise  and  war. 
Other  poets  have  discovered  images  just  as  fine,  scenery 
just  as  sublime,  but  all  lack  this  forcible  point  in  des- 
cribing them.  The  grandest  efforts  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion is  when  the  imagination  produces  not  a  distinct 
form,  not  a  definite  idea,  but  is  left  to  feel  its  own  way, 
as  it  were;  and  then  we  have  as  Coleridge  says,  "what 
the  poet  wishes  to  express;  viz.,  the  substitution  of  a  sub- 
lime feeling  of  the  immaginable  for  a  mere  image. 

H.  V\^.  F. 
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THE  CHANGES  IN  COLLEGE. 


I  entered,  college,  or  rather  ''Prep,"  as  the  Preparatory 
Department  was  then  called,  so  young  that  I,  with  two 
others,  formed  what  one  teacher,  now  professor,  called 
his  "barefoot  class,"  because  we,  like  the  famous  Kan- 
sas statesman,  went  v/ithout  the  usual  foot  protectors. 

The  college,  as  I  first  remember  it,  was  a  plain  brick 
building.  No  steps  led  up  to  the  front  piazza.  Two 
buttresses  jutting  out  from  either  side  alone  told  where 
the  old  wooden  steps  had  been.  The  wings  were  stained 
a  peculiar  shade  of  pink,  while  the  towers  and  portico 
were  painted  a  different  hue.  No  garden,  laid  off  in 
drives  and  walks,  reached  up  to  the  very  base  of  the 
building,  but  all  in  front  was  simply  a  field  in  which 
the  boys  played  ball,  the  "home  base"  being  near  where 
the  old  oak  tree  novv^  stands. 

Inside,  there  have  been  as  great,  if  not  greater  changes. 
The  chapel  was  without  plastering  overhead,  and  on 
looking  upward  the  lathes  looked  down  on  you  in  deri- 
sion. Going  from  there  to  the  recitation  rooms  you 
find, 

"Within  the  master's  desl?  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  rai^s  ollieial, 
The  warping-  floor,  battered  seats, 

The  jack  knife  carved  initial. 
The  charcoal  frescoe  on  its  wail, 

Its  door's  worn  sill  betraying;;, 
The  feet  that  creeping  slow  to  school 

Went  storming  out  to  playing." 

There  have  been  great  changes  both  in  faculty  and  in 
courses  of  study.  The  only  professor  here  now  that 
was  teaching  then  is  the  President,  who  was  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics. 

The  five  professors,  Avho  had  been  teacliing  in  the 
college  for  twelve  years  and  wore  destined  to  teach  for 
two  more,  at  the  time  I  entered  "Prep,"  were,  Rev.  A. 
M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  Whitefoord  Smith,  D.  D.,  Warren  Du- 
Pre,  LL.D.,  James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.I).,  and  Professor 
David  Duncan.  Professor  Lester  resigned  the  year  1 
(entered. 
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When  I  entered  college  proper,  1880,  they  changed  from 
the  old  collegiate  classes  to  the  university  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan  a  young  man  might  enter  any  class 
for  v^^hich  he  was  prepared,  provided  the  hours  in  that 
class  did  not  conflict  with  the  hours  of  any  other  to 
which  he  belonged.  So  you  might  find  the  phenomenon 
of  a  man,  who  combined  in  one  person,  all  the  dignity 
of  the  Senior,  ail  the  learning  of  the  Junior,  ail  the  self 
esteem  of  a  "Soph,"  and  all  the  pomposity  of  a  "Fresh." 
What  a  wonderful  person  that  must  have  been  ! 

Besides  clipmging  the  plan  of  study  they  also  changed 
the  names  of  the  classes  to  Junior,  Intermediate  and 
Senior.  Ah  !  well  do  I  remember  how  it  puzzled  the 
boys  to  understand  how  it  would  take  four  years  to 
graduate  when  there  were  but  three  classes.  As  neither 
the  plan  nor  the  names  seemed  to  work  well,  in  five 
years,  they  returned  to  the  same  old  system  and  called 
the  classes  by  their  former  names. 

In  1875,  they  discontinued  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, and  substituted  the  Introductory  and  sub-Intro- 
ductory classes.  How  the  "Dues."  (Introductories)  re- 
sented being  classed  with  the  "'Subs"  (Sub-Introducto- 
ries,)  and  how  indignant  were  both  at  being  called 
"Preps,"  any  old  student  of  those  times  knows. 

The  Socities  are  now  the  pride  of  the  college,  but  to 
enumerate  the  changes  tha..t  have  taken  place  within 
them  would  make  this  paper  too  long. 


N.  D.  Lesesinte,    -   -  - 

----------  Editor. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Glinkscales  was  born  in  Abbeville  County, 
near  the  counfcy  seat,  iVIay  28, 1865, 

In  October,  1872,  at  17  j^ears  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Freshman  class  at  Wofford  College.  His  impressive 
manners,  geniality  and  manhood  won  the  sincere  re- 
spect of  faculty  and  students,  and  he  was  a  favorite 
with  all.    In  the  Preston  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
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member,  he  was  recognized  for  his  ready  repartee  and 
oratorical  ability. 

His  record  has  been  remembered,  for  twice  he  has 
been  elected  Anniversary  Alumni  Orator,  in  the  years 
1880  and  1888. 

In  his  senior  year,  1876,  he  delivered  the  Valedictory 
address  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  students  upon  the  resigna- 
tion and  departure  of  Prof.  Warren  DuPre.  The  same 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  in  the  delivery  of 
his  graduating  speech  it  is  told  by  those  present  how  his 
slight  embarrassment  was  quickly  relieved  by  his  ever 
ready  wit,  taking  his  seat  amid  the  loud  applause  of 
his  many  friends. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  accepted  a  position  as  princi- 
pal of  the  New  Prospect  High  School,  Spartanburg 
County,  afterwards  teaching  a  flourishing  school  at 
Pacolet  in  the  same  county. 

About  this  time  he  was  appointed  Colonel  upon  the 
Staff  of  Governor  Jeter. 

To  the  gratification  of  his  friends  he  was  elected  to  a 
Professorship  in  Columbia  Female  College  in  1888,  and 
began  his  duties  at  that  Institution  in  the  fall,  of  the 
same  year.  He  gained  the  love,  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  many  pupils  who  came  under  his  care,  and  it  is 
with  regret  and  sorrow  that  the  college  parts  with  his 
services.  This  summer  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
mathematics  in  Clemson  College  where  he  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  February  of  next  year. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Muckenfuss,  '89,  first  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal,  declined  to  accept  the  Principalship 
of  the  Dalco  High  School  for  another  year,  and  has 
entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  take  a  scientific 
course. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Stoll,  '90,  is  assistant  principal  of  the 
Orangeburg  Graded  School.  Mr.  Stoll  has  chosen  teacli- 
ing  as  his  profession.  We  predict  for  him  much 
success. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Roper,  of  the  Junior  Class  of '89-91,  is  a 
successful  farmer  near  Lake  City,  S.  C. 
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Dr.  E.  K.  Hardin  '73,  has  rented  a  store  in  Spartan- 
burg with  the  intention  of  opening  a  drug  business  and 
practicing  medicine.  For  several  years  past  Dr.  Hardin 
has  been  enjoying  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice 
at  Batesburg,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Baker,  who  left  Wofford  in  '85,  at  the 
end  of  his  Freshman  year  to  enter  the  State  University, 
is  a  cotton  buyer  for  Walker,  Fleming  &  Sloan,  of 
Spartanburg. 

Rev,  Marshall  O.  Ligon,  '91,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Gaffney  City  Circuit  for  several  months  past,  ex- 
pects to  be  transferred  to  the  Montana  Conference.  Mr. 
Ligon  left  many  warm  friends  at  college  whose  best 
wishes  will  follow  him  to  his  distant  field  of  labor. 

R.  A.  Few,  '89,  resigned  his  professorship  in  the 
Patrick  Military  Institute,  A^nderson,  S.  C,  and  has  en- 
tered the -Theological  Department  of  Yanderbilt. 

S.  A.  Nettles  of  the  class  of  '82.  has  quit  teaching  and 
is  now  devoting  his  whole  time  to  his  deservedly 
popular  paper,  ^'The  Manning  Tinies.'" 

T.  A.  Graham  '77,  is  farming  very  successfully  near 
Cokesbury.  Mr.  Graham  also  finds  time  to  represent 
Abbeville  in  the  State  Legislature,  to  which  body  he 
was  elected  last  year. 

W.  L.  Stanton,  a  former  student,  is  now  School  Com- 
missioner of  his  native  county,  Marlboro. 

A.  R.  Fuller  '75,  is  practicing  medicine  in  the  Bever- 
dam  section  of  Laurens  County- 
Peter  Stokes '91  has  entered  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of^Vanderbilt. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hodges  '89  and  Miss  Elise  Kennedy  of 
Williamsburg  County,  were  married  on  the  7th  instant- 
They  left  the  next  day  for  Spokane  Falls,  Washington' 
where  Bishop  Duncan  had  a  short  time  before  appointed 
Mr.  Hodges. 
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John  J,  Riley,    -------------  Editor. 


In  assuming  charge  of  the  Journal,  we  feel  very 
sensibly  the  grave  responsibility  that  such  a  trust  im- 
poses. Our  predecessors  worked  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  and  were 
rewarded  by  being  able  to  transmit  to  the  present  staff 
a  Journal  much  improved  by  their  judicious  manage- 
ment. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  incumbents  to 
measure  up  fully  to  the  former  standard  and/ if  possible, 
to  succeed  in  raising  that  standard.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  the  hearty  .co-operation  of  the 
students.  The  Journal  is  not  the  property  of  the 
editors,  but  of  the  entire  college  community.  Every 
student  has  a  claim  on  it,  and  he  should  realize  that 
fact.  Personal  interest  should  beget  personal  effort. 
Let  each  one,  then,  bestir  himself  to  work  effectually 
for  the  continued  success  of  his  own  enterprise. 

The  Journal  can  be  of  great  literary  value  to  every 
student  if  he  so  desires  it.  Its  columns  are  opened  to 
your  communications.  Select  some  good  subject  and 
prepare  a  piece.  You  can  easily  and  very  profitably  do 
this  during  your  spare  moments.  There  is  certainly  no 
better  way  to  develop  your  literary  talent.  Do  not  be- 
come discouraged  if  your  first  contribution  does  not  ap- 
appear.  Try  again  and  expend  greater  effort  for  some  men 
who  have  become  very  distinguished  writers,  had  their 
first  productions  rejected.  The  point  is  to  derive  some 
special  benefit  from  The  Journal  in  striving  to  make  its 
contents  better  and  more  interesting.  Let  us  have  a 
Journal  that  shall  be  a  true  representative  of  our  college 
and  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  our  alumni  and  friends. 
May  it  be  the  pride  of  every  student! 


Vacation  is  over  and  once  more  we  are  face  to  fac(^ 
with  college  duties  and  responsibilities.  Wliether  or  not 
the  holidays  have  been  profitably  spent,  is  a  (luostion 
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for  each  student  to  answer.  Duty  now  calls;  let  us 
not  be  recreant.  No  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
fortunes  of  the  past  few  months,  the  present,  fraught 
with  golden  opportunities,  is  at  our  disposal.  All  affairs 
of  a  trivial  character  should  be  relegated  to  their  proper 
spheres  and  a  determined  spirit  of  zeal  and  earnestness 
should  animate  every  one.  Some  lofty  purpose  or  high 
ideal  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  How  far  this 
goes  towards  coloring  our  college  life  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined;  but  that  it  exerts  a  healthful  and 
very  helpful  influence  on  a  student's  daily  deportment  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  successful  contradiction.  The  most 
auspicious  time  to  originate  such  a  purpose  or  conceive 
such  an  ideal  is  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  colle- 
giate year.  Have  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
strive  by  dint  of  labor  and  perseverance  to  measure  up 
to  it.  All  of  us  may  not  hit  our  mark,  but  we  can  ap- 
proximate it. 

The  principal  thing  is  to  begin  right.  Some  students 
learn  too  late  the  great  importance  of  setting  out  right. 
Of  course,  an  unsuccessful  college  year  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  from  a  wrong  beginning,  but  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble 
and  anxiety  can  be  saved  by  a  wise  and  thoughtful  en- 
trance upon  college  work.  Nothing  acts  as  a  greater 
stimulus  to  a  student  than  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  all  things  well  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  a 
reward  more  valuable  and  enduring  than  gold.  To  be- 
gin right  is  easier,  better  and  more  manly  than  to  get 
right  after  we  begin. 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  should  be  greatly  and  inces- 
santly stressed  in  our  colleges,  it  is  promptness.  The 
college  proposes  to  equip  young  men  for  busy,  active 
life.  She  does  this  successfully  and  thoroughly  only  so 
far  as  she  furnishes  prompt  men.  The  busy,  bustling 
world  has  no  patience  or  sympathy  with  a  man  devoid 
of  such  an  essential  quality.  The  great  cry  is  for  prompt 
men,  ready  men.    A  lack  of  this  priceless  requisite  has 
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erected  its  monuments  throughout  our  entire  country. 
Miserable  failures  in  business  and  fearful  railroad  wrecks 
are  every  day  expressions  of  its  want.  A  young  man, 
laden  with  his  possibilities  and  high  aspirations,  may 
set  out,  ignoring  its  importance  and  necessity,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  he  will  become  entangled  by  his  neglect 
and  bitter  will  be  his  experience.  There  must  be  prompt- 
ness to  duty  if  we  would  accomplish  anything.  He, 
who  has  some  duty  to  perform  and  fails  to  do  so  at  the 
appointed  time  for  some  invalid  reason,  is  very  defective 
in  his  education  as  well  as  exceedingly  unmindful  of  his 
true  responsibility.  Our  country  is  already  filled  with 
this  class  of  men.  The  supply  is  much  greater  than  the 
demand  and  they  are  selling  cheap.  It  devolves  upon 
our  institutions  of  learning  to  diminish  this  class  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  student,  too,  should  realize  what  an  excellent  op- 
portunity he  has  for  cultivating  this  quality  while  at 
college.  He  will  find  no  better  place  to  practice  prompt- 
ness than  in  the  class  rooms  and  literary  societies.  You 
will  look  in  vain  for  that  student  whose  characteristic 
is  to  be  tardy  in  the  class  room  ever  to  become  distin- 
guished for  his  prompt  dealings  with  men.  If  all  of  his 
engagements  are  promptly  met,  it  will  be  an  evidence 
of  reform  that  will  truly  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  his  associates  at  college.  Nothing  so  soon  an- 
tagonizes and  demoralizes  the  interest  of  a  literary 
society  as  when  its  members  are  derelict  to  their  duty. 
It  is  an  evil  that  deserves  the  severest  rebuke.  Strin- 
gent laws,  if  they  do  not  already  exist,  should  be  en- 
acted against  it.  Every  member  should  be  found  pres- 
ent at  his  post  of  duty  at  every  meeting.  If  we  wish 
success  to  attend  our  efforts  and  pleasant  recollections 
of  our  college  course  to  abide  with  us,  we  must  be 
prompt  in  discharging  our  several  duties. 


On  our  arrival  at  college,  we  were  pleased  to  find  so 
many  interesting  exchanges  on  our  table.  We  entennl 
with  eagerness  such  an  inviting  field  and  were  greatly 
gratified  with  our  exploration.    Many  of  them,  we  wei-o 
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glad  to  note,  were  excellent  journals  and  can  justly  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  successful  attempts.  Oth- 
ers were  not  so  flattering,  but  exhibited  signs  of  earnest- 
ness and  perseverance  that  will  eventually  secure  for 
them  a  high  and  enviable  stand  in  the  journalistic 
world. 

We  were  struck  with  the  practical  subjects  that 
claimed  the  attention  of  such  a  goodly  number  of  the  ex- 
changes and  the  sensible  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated.  It  is  from  pieces  of  this  character  that  a  student 
can  and  does  derive  a  great  deal  of  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand,  productions  of  fancy,  in  our  opinion  were 
accorded  too  much  space  in  a  few  exchanges.  Such 
pieces  are  desirable  occasionally  to  break  the  monotony, 
but  should  not  be  too  constantly  and  heartily  endorsed 
by  our  journals.  On  the  whole,  our  exchanges  are  very 
good  and  make  up  an  excellent  literary  feast. 

One  among  the  first  exchanges  to  meet  our  eyes  was 
''Our  Monthly."  It  is  very  neat  in  its  get-up  and 
presents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  September 
number  contains  several  very  spicy  and  earnest  editori- 
als in  reference  to  the  noble  and  benevolent  Thornwell 
Orphanage.  The  good  work  of  this  institution  is  invalu- 
able and  the  strong  appeals  of  "Our  Monthly"  in  its 
behalf  should  receive  many  a  hearty  response — especially 
in  South  Carolina.  The  general  contents  of  the  issue 
speak  well  for  the  editor  and  show  that  he  is  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  interest  of  the  Orphanage. 

The  "Central  Collegian,"  for  June,  contains  some 
very  good  articles.  "Money,  the  Ruling  Factor  in  Ameri- 
can Politics,"  deserves  special  notice.  The  author  shows 
clearly  that  he  had  his  subject  well  in  hand..  He  drew 
some  excellent  conclusions  from  statistics.  His  leading 
thought  seemed  to  be  that  American  liberty  is  fast  giv- 
ing way  to  money  domination.  While  he  takes  rather 
a  pessimistic  view  of  governmental  affairs,  yet  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  solid,  genuine  truth  in  his  statements. 

The  "Collegian"  is  a  very  readable  periodical.  Its 
contents  evince  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  excellent  men. 

The  "Wake  Forest  Student,"  is  a  magazine  of  high 
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literary  merit.  It  always  comes  chock  full  of  very  in- 
teresting reading  matter.  The  students  of  Wake  Forest 
should  feel  greatly  encouraged  in  their  successful  enter- 
prise. 

The  ''South  Atlantic"  is  a  regular  visitor  to  our  sanc- 
tum, and  is  a  well  gotten  up  sheet.  It  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Its  columns 
evidence  that  it  has  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart. 
Some  interesting  and  instructive  editorials  may  be  found 
among  its  general  contents. 

The  "Patr.^ck  Military  Institute  Journal"  is  small, 
but  presents  a  neat  appearance.  Its  reading  matter  is 
very  creditable  and  we  welcome  its  visits. 


H.  J.  Cauthen,    -------------  Editor. 


THE  OPENING. 


The  broad  advertisement,  the  energetic  canvassing,  the  able 
speech  making,  and  the  earnest  work  by  the  professors,  agent, 
and  students  of  W  offord  College  could  but  have  its  weight,  'i  lie 
newspapers  of  South  Carolina  in  liberal  space  told  of  the  merits 
of  the  institution,  the  agent  traveled  from  mountains  to  sea, 
several  professors  were  present  at  meetings  all  over  the  State,  and 
in  every  town  and  county  there  were  students  who  spent  their 
energy  in  the  direction  of  securing  increased  attendance.  Every- 
body was  enthusiastic  in  their  efiorts  for  Wofiord,  and  the  result 
of  their  work  was  seen  on  the  morning  of  October  l«t.  Two  days 
previous  to  the  opening  the  trains  from  the  north,  east,  south  and 
west  came  to  Spartanburg  burdened.  Ther(;  \vor(^  many  who  did 
not  secure  boarding  accomodation  before  they  (-.juiie,  and  their 
purpose  in  an  early  arrival  was  to  find  good  iiouies.  Notwith- 
standing the  early  coming  a  committee  was  at  tlio  depot  to  meet 
such,  and  all  new  men  were  taken  charge  of,  and  given  rooms. 
But  ah  did  not  come  on  that  day.  The  day  before  the  opening 
was  the  day  for  the  crowd;  Spartanburg  was  looking  for  the 
boys,  and  many  citizens  were  at  the  depot  to  meet  them.  Tlu' 
old  boys  made  the  air  ring  with  their  greeting  of  one  another,  and 
the  new  men  were  gladly  received.  By  dark  every  room  in  the 
Alumni  and  Wightman  iialls  was  occupietl,  and  the  profes.sois' 
houses  were  crowded,  but  all  were  accomodated,  and  all  spent  tlie 
night  unmolested.    The  old  men  busied  themselves  neeking  out. 
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their  friends  and  classmates,  and  the  new  men,  tired  by  their  days 
travel,  spent  the  time  in  quiet  sleep,  for  there  is  no  such  sin  in 
Wofford  College  as  hazing. 

At  9:30  Thursday  morning  Dr.  Carlisle  met  the  crowd,  and  it 
was  a  crowd  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  That  portion  of  the 
chapel  allotted  to  the  Seniors  for  occupation  was  better  filled  than 
ever  before;  thirty  of  the  classmen  were  present;  the  Juniors  were 
present  with  few  exceptions;  the  Sophomores  numbered  nearly 
fifty;  and  the  Freshmen  could  not  be  numbered.  On  the  rostrum 
all  of  the  professors  were  present  with  pleasant  countenances,  and 
with  them  were  several  gentlemen  from  the  city.  Dr.  Carlisle  in 
a  very  pleasant  way  greeted  the  old  boys,  and  welcomed  the  new. 
He  spoke  to  the  old  classes  of  their  responsibility,  and  told  the 
new  men  of  the  way  they  should  go.  After  this  applicants  were 
sent  down  for  examination,  and  old  students  to  see  the  treasurer. 
Information  is  that  the  majority  of  applicants  were  successful  in 
their  examinations,  and  that  the  examinations  were  more  satis- 
factory than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Two  days  were  required  to 
complete  the  work  of  registration,  and  when  balanced  the  register 
contained  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  On  Thurs- 
day night 

THE  ANNUAL  RECEPTION 

to  the  new  men  v/a^s  given.  The  College  Chapel  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  at  8:80  the  room  was  well  filled  by  College  and  Fit- 
ting School  men.  In  the  name  of  the  trustees  Bishop  W.  W. 
Duncan  welcomed  the  new  men.  His  remarks  lasted  five  minutes. 
Rev.  W.  li.  Richardson,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  of  the 
city,  spoke  five  minutes,  and  invited  the  students  to  attend  his 
church.  Rev  Jno.  C.  Kilgo,  the  agent,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
his  words  were  words  of  wit  and  wisdom.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blake,  of 
the  Fitting  ;^chool,  represented  the  faculty  of  that  school.  After 
the  speech-making  was  brought  to  a  close  the  students  met  each 
other  as  friends  and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  pleasant  communication. 
On  Monday  the  v/ork  of  recitations  was  begun,  and  everybody  is 
hard  at  work.    The  opening  of 

THE  FITTING  SCHOOL 

was  on-the  same  day.  Only  sixty  men  registered  the  first  day, 
but  since,  many  more  have  come,  and  in  a  few  days  the  register 
will  contain  the  names  of  more  than  a  hundred  boys.  Professor 
Rembert  is  confident  that  his  roll  will  go  above  last  year's.  The 
boys  of  this  year  are  a  gentlemanly  set,  and  are  putting  them- 
selves in  good  form  for  heavy  work.  1  he  faculty  that  taught 
last  year  are  in  force  this  term,  and  their  pasr  v^ork  proves  them 
to  be  capable  in  every  department.  Some  improvements  on  cam- 
pus and  buildings  have  been  made.  New  grates  have  been  put  in 
each  room,  which  furnishes  more  comfort  in  the  heating  arrange- 
ments. The  next  issue  of  the  Journal  will  -chronicle  great  things 
for  the  Pitting  School. 
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IMPE  O  VEMENTS. 


Before  the  close  of  the  last  session  there  was  a  rumor  to  the  effect 
that  during  the  summer  many  improvements  would  be  made  on 
the  campus,  and  in  the  buildings.  Many  improvements  were 
needed,  and  it  was  expected  that  many  would  be  made.  The 
growth  of  the  college  necessitated  such,  and  so  I'ar  as  the  local 
editor  of  the  Journal  has  been  able  to  see,  here  is  what  has  been 
done.  The  most  decided  improvements  are  found  in  the  main 
building — in  the  recitation  rooms.  The  old  desks  which  were  greatly 
dilapidated  have  given  place  to  convenient  patent  arrangements, 
and  the  professors  have  been  provided  with  new  chairs  for  their 
individual  uses.  New  maps  have  been  secured  for  each  room, 
and  the  rooms  present  an  entirely  new  appearance.  On  the  piazzas 
new  seats  have  been  furnished,  where  students  can  spend  their 
leisure  moments  comfortably.  In  the  inner  campus  the  grounds 
have  been  tolerably  cleaned,  and  a  blind  fence  has  been  erected 
separating  the  front  from  the  rear  campus,  and  hindering  the 
travel  through  the  campus  of  persons  seeking  near  cuts. 

AT  THE  ALUMNI  HALL 

the  heating  arrangements  have  been  altered.  The  furnaces 
which  were  far  too  costly,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  have  been 
abandoned,  and  neat  coal  stoves  substituted.  These  are  expected 
to  prove  less  expensive,  and  to  afford  more  comfort.  Fuel  is  fur- 
nished to  the  occupants  of  the  hall,  and  carried  to  their  rooms, 
and  the  cost  is  the  same  as  last  year.  A  cool  day  has  given  op- 
portunity to  test  the  stoves,  and  they  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  gas  jets  which  were  merely  an  experiment  last  year  were  not 
suitable  for  student  lights,  and  have  been  abandoned,  and  oil  is 
now  used. 

Between  the  residence  of  Prof.  DuPre  and  the  Alumni  Hall 
workmen  are  digging  the  foundation  for 

A  NEW  PROFESSOR'S  HOUSE. 

There  are  only  four  houses  for  professors,  and  there  bein<r  seven 
professors  a  new  house  was  a  raatt'^r  of  absolute  necessity.  The 
house  in  course  of  erection  will  be  similar  in  structure  to  tlie  oth«'r 
professors'  houses,  two  stories  high,  with  ei-ht  rooms  and  a 
kitchen.  The  location  selected  is  remarkably  i)retty  and  very 
convenient.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in  two 
months.  The  house  is  being  built  of  brick.  Rev.  Jno.  C.  Kilgo 
will  be  its  occupant.  The  house  vacated  bv  him  will  be  used  bv 
Prof.  Snyder. 

WATER  MAINS 

have  been  placed  all  over  the  campus,  a,nd  the  biiil. lings  iire  now 
safe  from  fire. 

In  the  Wightmanllall  new  arrangements  for  lu^at  have  been 
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adopted.    Coal  stoves  are  being  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  wood 
stoves,  which  were  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Another  improvement  which  is  not,  but  which  will  be  is  the 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  CABINS 

on  the  border  of  the  campus.  For  many  years  these  houses  have 
been  here,  and  age  is  beginning  to  give  them  an  unseemly  appear, 
ance.  There  are  nine  of  them,  and  they  have  been  rented  to 
negroes  for  the  money  that  they  would  bring.  They  are  entirely 
inconsistent  in  appearance  to  the  work  of  grand  masonry  seen  in 
all  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  During  last  year  they  were 
occupied  by  what  appeared  to  this  editor  as  the  very  lamest  type 
of  the  negro  race.  Among  peopl  of  greatest  culture  there  were 
full-pledged  barbarians,  little  negroes  that  never  wore  shoes  nor 
owned  a  hat.  The  removal  of  the  cabins  will  remove  such  sights 
from  the  eyes  of  the  students.    The  erect;on  of 

A  SCIENCE  HALIi 

was  b^^ing  agitated  when  school  closed  in  June,  but  the  agitation 
was  all.  This  greatly  needed  building  has  not  been  begun,  and 
there  is  little  prospects  of  it  being  begun.  It  is  not  the  part  of  the 
local  department  of  this  paper  to  say  what  should  be  done,  but 
it  canont  be  censured  for  saying  that  the  science  department  is 
uncomfortably  crowded  in  its  present  quarters.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient room  for  labratory  purposes,  the  museum,  is  not  sufficiently 
large,  and  unless  there  be  a  new  building  this  cannot  be  remedied. 
The  room  now  used  for  the  science  department  is  sorely  needed  for 
dormitory  purposes,  and  either  a  science  hall  or  another  building 
for  dormitory  purposes  must  be  built. 

Another  matter  that  comes  under  the  head  of  improvements  is 

LIGHT  ON  THE  CAMPUS. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  considerable  talk  of  a  deficiency 
of  light  on  the  campus.  The  college  is  situated  in  a  grove  of 
native  pines,  and  on  a  night  when  the  moon  does  not  shine  per- 
sons having  business  out  of  their  rooms  find  the  campus  uncom- 
fortably dark.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  institution,  it  is  un- 
derstood, is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  city  taxes  no  relief  ca  a 
be  gotten  from  the  city  council,  and  the  students  are  forced  to 
grope  their  way  in  darkness,  and  risk  the  consequences.  '\  his 
places  us  in  an  unfortunate  position, and  our  only  relief  must  come 
from  the  trustees.  If  the  city  council  does  not  give  us  relief,  the 
boys  say,  the  trustees  should  give  the  matter  a  consideration,  and 
place  on  1  he  dark  campus  several  lights,  and  pay  the  company 
for  their  use. 


THE  BOARDING  HOUSES. 


THE  ALUMNI  HALL. 

The  most  complete  of  all  Southern  college  boarding  houses  has 
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hcg^wxi  a  prosperous  year.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place, 
the  heating  arrangements  are  changed,  the  heaters  abandoned 
and  coal  stoves  substituted.  The  gas  lights  which  were  nothing 
more  than  an  experiment  last  year  have  been  taken  down,  and 
oil  is  now  used.  The  gas  although  giving  a  sufficiently  bright 
light  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  studying  purposes,  and  hence  the 
return  to  oil.  Mr.  Tom  F.  Wright,  who  has  boarded  at  the  hall 
since  its  opening,  two  years  ago,  and  who  has  carefully  studied 
its  workings,  is  Mr.  Cauthen's  successor  in  the  management,  and 
is  proving  himself  capable  of  the  charge.  The  table  fare  is  good, 
and  the  rooms  are  handsomely  furnished.  Every  room  in  the 
house  is  now  occupied,  and  in  several  rooms  there  are  four  boys. 
Miss  Cornelia  Jones,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  dining  de- 
partment since  the  opening,  is  still  Mistress.  "Old  Ben,"  who 
served  for  two  years  in  the  capacity  of  butler  is  gone,  and  a  new 
man  is  in  his  place. 

THE  WIGHTMAN. 

This  great  accomodation  for  poor  boys  is  still  operating.  Every 
available  room  in  the  main  building  and  in  the  Archer  building 
is  occupied,  and  many  boys  room  elsewhere  and  eat  at  the  "mess." 
"Jim"  the  cook,  is  still  in  the  Wightman  kitchen.  Mr.  W.  E, 
Willis  ijerforms  the  office  of  caterer. 

THE  PROFESSORS'  HOUSES. 

For  a  professor  of  Wofford  to  take  boarders  has  been  rather  an 
unusual  thing  for  several  years,  but  the  boys  must  be  cared  for, 
and  the  professors  gladly  gave  them  accomodation,  and  their 
houses  are  full. 

THE  CITY  HOUSES 

are  being  used  by  the  boys  to  a  considerable  extent.  Several  city 
boarding  houses  are  favored  with  the  life  of  students  under  their 
roofs. 


MORE  FITTING  SCHOOLS. 


The  above  caption  has  appeared  in  many  papers  of  South  Caro- 
lina during  the  summer,  and  the  Journal  now  uses  it  as  an  appro- 
priate heading  to  an  item  which  is  of  great  interest  to  friends 
of  Wofford  College  and  thorough  education.  At  their  last  meeting 
the  trustees  of  Wofford  College  gave  authority  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Rev.  J.  Marion  Boyd,  Rev.J.  C.Kilgo  and  Prof.  E.  B. 
Craighead  to  establish  several  first-class  fitting  schools  in  South 
Carolina  for  Wofford.  The  committee  has  been  active  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty  during  the  summer,  and  has  given  several 
prominent  places  thorough  consideration.  The  towns  spoken  of 
as  most  favorable  locations,  are  Orangeburg,  Abbeville  juid  York- 
ville.  Professor  Craighead  has  visited  the  two  first  n.'imed  i)Iac(^s, 
and  talked  with  the  people,  and  his  talk  has  improssed  th(>  \nH> 
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pie.  He  is  no^y  in  communication  with  gentlemen  in  these  towns 
concerning  the  schools.  He  received  several  days  ago  a  communi- 
cation from  a  gentleman  at  Yorkville,  who  writes  concerning  the 
buildings  of  the  Coward  Military  Academy.  The  letter  gives  the 
information  that  these  buildings,  which  are  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect, can  be  had  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars;  and  that 
the  town  of  Yorkville  will  give  the  best  part  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  efiect  the  purchase.  The  committee  has  taken  no  definite 
action  on  the  matter,  but  there  is  great  probability  that  a  pur- 
chase will  be  efi'ected.  Abbeville  and  Orangeburg  counties  are 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporter^'  of  Wofi'ord,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  give  the  many  boys  of  these  and  surrounding 
counties  the  very  best  preparation  possible  for  entrance  to  the 
college. 

The  Journal  will  give  all  information  that  may  develope  on  the 
subject 


THE  PROFESSORS  DURING  SUMMER. 


Mentioned  elsewhere  is  made  of  the  work  of  professors  during 
the  summer.  The  past  vacation  has  been  a  vacation  of  more  than 
ordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  Each  one  has  busied 
himself  to  secure  an  increased  attendance.  Several  have  gone  be- 
fore the  people,  and  talked  the  interests  of  Ihe  grand  institution. 

DR.  CARLISLE 

has  sacrificed  his  feelings,  and  gone  out  over  the  State  to  speak 
for  Wofi'ord.  He  attended  several  district  conferences,  and  favored 
the  members  and  visitors  with  his  words  of  wisdom;  made  severa 
educational  addresses  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  and  drew 
many  admiring  boys  to  YV offord. 

MR.  KILGO, 

the  agent,  has  labored  incessantly  for  the  endowment,  and  for 
more  students.  His  speeches  all  over  the  State  have  given  him- 
self and  the  college  excellent  reputation,  and  the  endowment 
fund  has  rapidly  increased.  It  was  desired  to  interview  him  as  to 
finances  before  his  departure  to  Wasiiington,  but  such  was  impos- 
sible, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Journal  may  be  able  to  furnish 
figures  in  the  next  issue. 

PROF.  CRAIGHEAD 

remained  in  So  nth  Carolina,  and  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
trip  to  his  native  Missouri  in  order  that  he  might  be  of  service  to 
the  college.  He  was  of  service,  and  the  college  will  never  be 
able  to  measure  the  benefits  wrought  by  the  professor  in  his 
travels  over  the  State  The  professor  has  made  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation of  great  breadth  as  an  orator,  and  his  oratory  has  been  in- 
strumental in  attracting  many  boys.  All  sections  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  favored  with  visits  from  Prof.  Craighead,  and  several 
towns  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  him  lecture,  among  them  An- 
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derson,  Abbeville' and  areenwood.  His  genial  manners  made  him 
a  great  favorite  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

PROF.  DUPRE 

did  not  visit  or  lecture,  but  nevertheless  did  an  admirable  and 
telling  work.  He  corresponded  with  different  portions  of  the 
State,  and  managed  the  business  affairs.  His  improvements  on 
the  campus  are  evidence  of  his  good  work.  The  professor  at_ 
tended  a  science  convention  at  Washington. 

PROF.  GAMEWELL'S 

work  was  in  a  manner  similar  to  Prof.  DuPre's  work.  The  pro- 
fessor visited  Canada  in  attendance  on  a  teacher's  convention. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
college  improvements,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  made  one 
speech. 

PROF.  SJfTDER 

spent  the  summer  at  his  home  in  Nashville  and  made  a  close  study 
of  his  branch  in  college.  The  professor  prepares  himself  at  every 
opportunity  to  give  his  students  the  best  to  be  .  given. 

PROF.  PRITCHARD 

spent  his  summer  in  mountain  trips  and  visiting,  and  is  given 
more  vigor  to  teach  his  pupils. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 


The  literary  societies  held  an  important  meeting  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  9th.  It  was  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  die 
college;  important  in  that  the  greatest  number  of  men  were  added 
to  the  rolls  than  at  any  meeting  ever  held.  The  number  taken 
in  by  the  Calhoun  Society  was  thir  y-eight  men;  by  the  Preston 
thirty-two.    A  vote  for  the 

ELECTION  OF  MARSHALS 

for  the  year  was  taken  and  the  result  was  this:  Chief  Marshal, 
W.  C.  Kirkland,  of  the  Calhoun  Society;  Junior  Marshal  from 
Calhoun  Society,  C.  R.  Calhoun;  Sophomore  Marshal  same 
society,  A.  V.  Harbin;  Freshman  Marshal  same  society,  J.  Fraser 
Lyon.  From  the  Preston  Society  the  following  men  for  Junior, 
Sophomore  and  Freshman  Marshals  respectively  were  chosen: 

Henry  Stokes,  Wm.  Alexander  and  Coleman,  The  Societies 

are  prepared  for  good  work. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASS()(M  ATION. 


This  organization  opens  up  enthusiastically.  Many  new  nnines 
are  added  to  the  list,  and  the  work  begins.  At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
reception  given  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  Dr.  Carlisle  called  lor  a. 
vote  on  the  number  of  students  who  were  church  members.  Tlu^ 
vote  was  almost  unanimously  carried  by  the  cliurcli  nuMubers. 
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Dr.  CARLISLE  AND  Mr.  KILGO  AT  WASHINGTON. 


On  the  6th  inst.  Dr.  Carlisle  and  family  and  Mr.  Kilgo  left  for 
Washington  to  attend  the  2nd  Ecumenical  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Dr.  Carlisle  made  the  address  of  welcome  to 
the  British  delegates,  and  the  newspapers  speak  in  terms  very 
complimentary  of  the  speech.  The  Doctor  was  honored,  and  more 
than  all  the  Council  was  honored.  The  Doctor  and  Mr,  Kilgo 
were  absent  two  weeks. 


BRIEF  MENTION. 


F.  Chesley  Herbert  plays  the  flute  in  the  chapel  song  service. 
R.  C.  McRoy  leads  the  chapel  choir  and  is  assisted  by  an  able 
company. 

Mr.  Jno.  J.  Riley  has  received  Dr.  Carlisle's  appointmemt  as 
chapel  monitor. 

Mr.  Ed.  Jones,  of  Columbia,* a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class 
is  the  new  organist.    His  ability  is  well  known  by  all  students. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  college  was  asked  his  private 
piece  of  literature.    His  reply  was,  "Mathematics. 

Marlboro  ^^"ounty  sends,  this  year,  the  largest  number  of  students 
that  she  has  ever  sent. 

Prof.  Rayhill,  the  famous  elocutionist,  is  making  an  eifort  to 
organize  a  class  in  Wofford. 

Only  one  of  the  trustees  was  present  at.  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege, and  there  are  s  everal  in  the  city. 

Prof  Craighead  is  interesting  himself  in  an  effort  to  organize  a 
Greek  Testament  class.    This  class  will  be  taught  on  Sunday. 

Mr,  G.  W.  Getsinger,  of  Edgefield  county,  a  former  student  of 
Purman  University,  is  teaching  a  class  in  penmanship  at  Wofford. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the  students  can  have 
their  rooms  put  in  order  daily  for  a  mere  nominal  sum.  This  re- 
fers to  Wightman  Hall. 

W.  Thornwell  Haynes  was  the  successful  applicant  for  the  medal 
awarded  by  the  Preston  Society  for  the  best  essay.  T.  G.  Mc- 
Leod  was  the  winning  man  in  the  Calhoun  Society.' 

Mr.  W.  P.  Few,  instructor  in  English  in  the  Fitting  School,  has 
charge  of  the  Freshman  English  class.  This  is  the  work  in  which 
Mr.  Wrightson  was  engaged  during  the  past  session. 

Although  the  season  is  too  near  gone  to  practice  this  year,  the 
enthusiastic  base  ball  men  are  getting  themselves  in  readiness  for 
the  coming  season,  and  they  promise  to  favor  the  lovers  of  the 
game  with  superb  playing.  A  good  pitcher  has  been  registered, 
and  a  good  catcher  is  on  hand. 
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The  entire  Junior  class  of  last  year  returns  this  year  save  Mr 
Carl  V.  Reynolds,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  who  is  engagaed  in  the  study 
of  medicine. 

The  class  organizations  have  all  held  meetings  since  the  return 
of  the  students,  and  the  only  action  taken  by  any  class  was  the 
appointment  by  the  Senior  of  a  committee  to  report  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  class  hat.  The  silk  hat  is  favorably  thought  of, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  thus  far. 

Especially  attractive  is  the  course  given  the  Senior  class  this 
session  by  Prof.  Kilgo.  The  professor  has  so  arranged  that 
students  making  distinction  in  his  department  will  receive  his 
signature  to  an  A.  M.,  diploma.  To  make  the  necessary  mark 
will  require  nothing  less  than  the  closest  of  application. 

A  College  Missionary  Society  is  something  now  before  the 
students.  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Jones,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  missionary  worker,  is  making  an  effort  to  organize 
such  a  society,  and  there  is  all  probability  that  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Jones  is  preparing  himself  for  foreign  missionary 
work. 

A  new  feature  of  interest  to  students,  parents  and  friends  has 
been  effected  in  the  Sunday  School.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Carlisle  to  teach  only  the  Seniors  and  Juniors. 
With  the  opening  of  the  present  sessson,  however,  the  Doctor 
teaches  all  in  the  main  auditorium  of  the  church.  The  Doctor's 
lectures  arc  treats  that  every  student  looks  forward  to  with  great 
interest. 

There  are  some  -'strapping''  big  men  in  college  now.  There  are 
plenty  of  fellows  who  measure  more  than  six  feet,  and  whose 
weight  exceeds  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  The  foot-ball 
men  are  looking  around  to  size  up  the  material,  and  hope  very 
soon  to  have  a  team  that  can  tackle  any  rush  line  in  South  Caro- 
lina or  the  South. 

The  Senior  class  is  beginning  to  look  around  for  a  trip.  Several 
places  are  spoken  of,  among  these  Augusta,  during  the  exposition; 
Charleston,  during  the  floral  fair;  Columbia,  during  the  State  fair; 
Raleigh,  daring  the  exposition;  Washington  and  the  Mammoth 
Cave.  No  vote  has  been  taken  on  the  matter  as  yet,  but  it  is  an 
assured  fact  that  the  Seniors  will  go  somewhere  for  a  week's 
stay. 

So  large  is  tiie  membership  of  the  ^alhoun  Society  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  furnish  the  hall  with  smaller  tables  and 
chairs.  The  present  furniture  is  new,  having  been  placed  in  po- 
sition last  year,  but  the  tables  occupy  too  mucii  room,  and  conse- 
quently new  furniture  is  necessary.  A  committee  of  invest  igjition 
has  been  appointed,  with  Mr.  *  ocke  as  chairman.  The  h.-ill  will 
be  refurnished  in  the  course  of  several  weeks. 
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ANNIVERSARY  ORATION 


(For  Calhoun  Society  tty  W.  B.  Wharton.) 


"TRUE  AND    FALSE  PROTECTION." 

Somewhere  and  somehow  in  the  origin  and  constitu- 
tion of  man  there  has  been  planted  by  the  Divine  hand 
a  disposition  to  take  care  of  one's  self.  It  is  manifest  in 
the  very  first  stage  of  the  conscious  existence  of  man 
and  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  developed,  he  takes 
n  different  forms  and  ideas  of  this  primary  law  of  his  ex- 
istence. However  obligatory  may  be  this  duty  to  one's 
self,  however  important  and  supreme,  however  exacting 
it  may  be,  there  is  perhaps  no  natural  law,  no  duty 
relative  to  the  best  interest  of  mankind  which  has  been  so 
badly  misconstrued  and  so  badly  misapplied  as  this  one 
of  self -protection. 

As  we  look  out  into  the  broad  fields  of  human  judg- 
ment, human  thought  and  human  activity,  we  find  two 
prevailing  and  controlling  ideas  which  determines  man's 
course  in  life.  One  is  the  true  idea  of  life  and  the  other 
is  the  false. 

The  true  idea  consists  in  man  unfolding  himself  in 
rendering  himself  susceptible  to  all  the  demands  of  his 
higher  nature,  in  bringing  out  all  the  grand  possibilities 
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of  his  being,  and  following  such  a  course  as  is  prompted 
by  nobility  of  character  and  warranted  by  an  unbiased, 
unselfish,  laudable  ambition. 

The  false  idea  is  evidenced  by  a  narrow,  contracted 
spirit  that'  keeps  dormant  all  the  ennobling  powers  of 
the  soul,  accords  no  rights  except  to  the  selfish  aspirant, 
knows  no  law  of  economy  and  patience  and  always  mis- 
leads by  a  vain  and  selfish  ambition. 

This  idea  is  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  time,  it  is 
sweeping  every  part  of  our  country  and  confronting  us 
in  every  department  of  life.  Its  influence  is  far-reach- 
ing, widespread  and  extremely  ruinous.  It  infringes  upon 
the  rights  of  our  social  and  industrial  systems,  throws 
wide  the  doors  to  the  floodtide  of  vice  and  crime,  strikes 
at  the  best  interest  of  church  and  state  and  those  who 
practice  its  teachings  cultivate  principles  and  hold  views 
that  are  egotistic  lowering  and  selfish. 

This  false  idea  of  protection  is  a  crying  evil  in  the 
financial,  political,  intellectual  and  moral  world  and 
society,  too,  groans  with  the  mighty  burden  of  its  influence 
which  she  is  forced  to  bear.  We  see  its  injurious  effects 
manifest  and  to  some  degree  magnified  among  men  as 
they  attempt  to  imitate  the  examples  of  others  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  their  superiors  in  respect  to  circum- 
stances and  conditions  in  life.  In  this  "following  suit,'' 
if  you  please,  patterning  their  lives  after  others,  they 
practice  that  imitation  which  is  engendered  by  selfish 
pride  and  a  morbid  desire  for  a  certain  worldly  respect- 
ability without  once  considering  that  the  expense  neces- 
sary to  attain  it  far  exceeds  their  income;  and  much  of 
the  deception  and  fraud  that  is  being  practiced,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  unrest,  extreme  poverty  and  want  in 
our  country  is  directly  traceable  to  this  cause.  For  in- 
stance, (as  an  illustration,  but  more  a  recitation  of  fact, 
for  there  are  many  such  cases  as  we  here  assume)  take  a 
young  man  just  beginning  life  for  himself;  he  has  a 
small  patrimony  with  which  to  prosecute  his  car  er  in 
the  business  world,  and  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  ensure 
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success  by  proper  utility,  due  diligence  and  strict  econ- 
omy. But  as  he  observes  the  habits  and  customs  of 
others  about  him,  he  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  allow- 
ance of  cash  capital,  he  wishes  to  do,  in  the. very  begin- 
ning of  life,  what  his  neighbor  does  who  has  labored  for 
himself  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  who  is  that  much  his 
senior  both  in  ability  and  experience.  So  the  young- 
man,  to  increase  his  ready  cash  and  give  himself  greater 
latitude,  places  a  mortgage  on  the  homestead,  farm  or 
crop,  or  whatever  interest  he  may  have  in  any  enterprise, 
spends  it  recklessly  in  idleness  and  extravagance  and 
S3on  he  is  both  a  moral  and  financial  bankrupt. 

The  individuals  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  their 
indiscretion  become  effeminate,  their  manly  energies  all 
gone,  they  lose  sight  of  truth,  honor,  integrity,  char- 
acter and  self-respect.  Often  they  are  precipitated  into 
acts  of  fraud  and  deeds  of  violence,  and  when  the  full 
scope  and  magnitude  of  their  misguided  conceptions 
dawn  upon  them,  remorse  sets  up  her  loathsome  accusa- 
tions, from  which  they  hurry  away  to  drown  their  woes 
in  the  bowl  of  intoxication  or  in  the  gambler's  hell,  and 
bring  a  darker  shadow  than  ever  to  increase  the  gloom 
and  blight  which  has  already  shrouded  their  worldly  and 
eternal  prospects. 

Here  in  this  republican  form  of  government,  one  of 
the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen,  where  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  where  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  all 
of  the  God-given  rights  and  privileges,  where  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  "'the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  a 
God;"  where  every  subject  has  delegated  to  him  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  suffrage,  so  that  he  may 
exercise  these  rights  for  the  protection  of  himself,  his 
home  and  his  country.  Yet  the  grant  of  this  power,  in 
many  instances,  is  merely  a  license  to  place  men  in 
authority  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  honors  or  emolu- 
ments of  office,  and  who  have  no  higher  claim  on  their 
constituents    (except    being  free  citizens)    than  that 
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of  appealing  to  their  prejudices  and  passions,  alleging 
that  something  is  wrong  in  the  execution  of  affairs  which 
they  have  commissioned  certain  ones  to  transact,  and  in 
an  hour  when  they  should  be  the  most  cool  and  calcu- 
lating, party  strife  and  excitement  runs  high,  and  a 
sacred  trust  is  so  wielded  that  the  proper  idea  of  protec- 
tion is  thwarted  inasmuch  as  "when  the  wicked  rule  the 
land  mourns." 

It  exemplifies  itself  furthermore  in  respect  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  mind  as  a  preparation  for  life  and  life's; 
duties.  In  this  great  busy,  pushing  age  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  human  destiny  and  the  greatest 
human  success  is  worked  out  no  more  by  muscular  or  phys- 
ical power,  but  by  the  power  of  thought,  when  the  best 
trained  intellects  are  coming  to  the  front  as  a  rule  in  all 
the  pursuits  of  life,  we  find  thousands  of  men  with  God- 
given  endowments,  untrained  and  uncultivated,  and  that,, 
too,  in  a  country  which  is  dotted  with  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  possessed  by  those  who  are  amply  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  these  institutions  can 
confer.  But  with  many  the  excuse  is,  it  costs  too  much 
money,  too  much  time,  too  much  labor,  and  they  hurry 
out  into  the  busy  current  of  life  to  conteiid  over  its  com- 
plex problems  with  trained  minds  and  sharpened  intel- 
lects, to  meet  with  the  shrewd  devices  and  competitions 
of  this  advanced  age,  and  not  having  taken  the  proper 
precautions,  they  are  unequal  to  the  emergency,  and  the 
fool  and  his  means  soon  par^.  Neither  can  they  attain 
to  that  position  in  the  social  circles  that  would  give 
pleasure  and  profit.  So  that  we  are  often  remmded  the 
improvident  soon  find  their  level. 

Again  we  remark  that  this  idea  is  so  prevalent  among" 
men  that  it  has  to  do  with  their  moral  characters  and 
dispositions.  Even  in  this  period,  when  the  enemies  of 
the  church  and  of  truth  are  doing  their  utmost  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  Christian  faith,  men  of  moral  per- 
suasion, in  order  to  secure  the  intimate  acquaintance  aiid 
mfluenceofthe  worldly  and  irreligious,  actuallvcompro- 
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mise  with  and  suffer  the  associations  of  godless  companions 
until  the  most  wicked  inclinations  are  interwoven  into  their 
very  lives.  How  many  young  men  have  gone  out  from 
the  parental  roof,  where  the  very  atmosphere,  as  it  were, 
was  laden  with  religious  influences;  where  a  father's 
council  was  respected  and  a  mother's  love  was  dearer 
than  all  else;  where  they  had  learned  to  know  and  love 
the  God  of  their  parents,  but  ere  the  parting  "God  bless 
you"  ceased  to  ring  in  their  ears,  they  presumed  upon 
their  own  manhood  and  moral  courage,  and  engaged  with 
wicked  associates,  actuated  by  a  selfish  purpose,  and  a 
mighty  transformation  was  the  sad  result.  Thus,  as  Dr. 
Talmage  says,  they  "took  the  cup  of  domestic  bliss,  ele- 
vated high  in  the  air  until  the  sunlight  struck  it  and  all 
the  rainbows  danced  about  the  brim,  and  then  dashed  it 
down  in  desolation  and  woe,  until  all  the  harpies  of  hell 
clapped  their  hands  with  glee  and  all  the  voices  of  ruin 
uttered  a  loud  amen."  Ah,  there  is  no  true  protection 
based  upon  any  foundation  save  that  of  justice  and 
truth.  Let  men  beware  of  a  morbid,  selfish  ambition. 
It  is  the  rock  upon  which  strong  characters  and  master 
minds  have  been  wrecked  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world.  When  Napoleon  conceived  his  ideas  of  a  great 
form  of  government,  saw  his  own  personal  advancement 
and  had  a  prophetic  view  of  his  kingly  grandeur,  he 
gathered  about  him  the  hords  of  Europe  and  blood  ran 
like  a  river.  There  was  no  task  too  difficult  for  him  to 
essay;  no  obstacle  he  dared  not  attempt  to  surmount;  no 
dangers  he  could  not  brav6,  and  the  world  looked  on  in 
utter  amazement  as  the  subaltern  of  Corsica  waved  his 
imperial  flag  over  the  capitols  of  nations.  Yet  his  aspira 
tions  for  self-aggrandizement  made  him  a  despot  and  a 
murderer,  and  he  died  amidst  the  gloom  and  loneliness  of 
banishment— a  wreck  and  an  outcast  from  his  home  and 
his  countrymen. 

When  Caesar  crossed  the  boundary  lines  of  his  allotted 
territory  and  pressed  his  way  towards  the  gates  of  Rome, 
the  love  of  glory  had  so  intoxicated  his  mind  until  he 
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was  pi'epaied  to  offer  an  insult  to  and  to  do  violence  to 
his  native  home  and  trample  the  blood  of  his  brethren 
under  his  feet.  So,  yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  inany  successes,  he  went  down  beneath  the 
crimsoned  steel  of  the  assassin,  to  pay  the  tribute  for  the 
usurpation  of  power  and  the  disposition  of  an  unwar- 
ranted self -exaltation. 

When  the  great  and  proud  Macedonian  monarch, 
whose  military  achievements  scarcely  have  a  parallel 
in  all  the  annals  of  history,  began  his  victorious  career, 
he  was  flushed  with  youthful  ardour,  elated  with  the 
hope  of  great  personal  renown,  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  he  pressed  his  conquests  further  and  further  on, 
plundering  the  wealth  of  countries,  destroying  govern- 
ments, overturning  empires  and  blotting  from  the  very 
face  of  the  earth,  as  it  were,  whole  nations  by  one  stroke 
of  his  mighty  power.  Yet  in  a  few^  short  years,  whilst 
revelling  in  his  glory  amidst  the  scenes  of  excitement,  ere 
the  star  of  his  ascendancy  had  reached  its  zenith,  he  lay 
fevered  and  dying,  a  sacrifice  and  a  victim  to  mad  haste 
and  passionate  ambition. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  subject — the  real  and 
the  true.  There  is  an  idea  and  a  principle  that  towers 
above  selfishness,  that  lives  above  meanness,  that  controls 
the  every  act  of  man,  and  dominates  over  this  selfish, 
false,  prevalent  one  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is 
based  upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  and  is  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  support  of  protection,  in  the  defence  of  right, 
in  the  perpetuation  of  those  virtues  which  go  to  make  up 
the  best  of  human  characters  and  to  determine  the  best 
of  human  destinies. 

So  long  as  men  keep  within  the  pale  of  its  influence; 
so  long  as  they  are  under  the  power  originated  by  and 
growing  out  of  this  true  idea;  so  long  as  they  are  subject 
to  its  mandates  and  conform  to  its  teachings,  they  are 
safe.  No  unholy  aspirant,  no  follower  of  vain  imagina- 
tions, no  lover  of  an  empty  name  can  ever  enter  its  sacred 
precincts.    Here  there  is  no  wanton  neglect  of  the  rights 
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and  feelings  of  others;  here  there  is  no  example  of  that 
individual  who  shuts  himself  np  within  himself  and  by 
illegal  steps  climbs  high  in  the  race  of  life  above  his  fel- 
lows and  looks  down  for  a  moment  with  contempt  upon 
his  less  fortunate  companions,  and  then  pierced  by  the 
wicked,  selfish  shaft  driven  by  his  own  hand,  he  reels 
from  that  eminence  which  he  has  so  falsely  acquired  and 
is  dashed  down  into  the  very  gorges  of  disappointment 
and  dispair.  Here  the  licentious,  sensual,  extravagant 
spirit  in  its  encroachments  is  driven  back  covered  with 
the  anathemas  of  right  and  the  moral  law. 

Here  men  are  taught  to  live  within  their  income  or 
daily  earnings,  and  are  not  to  be  environed  with  the  humili- 
ating circumstances  of  a  slavish  dependent. 

Here  every  right  and  every  power  delegated  to  and 
protected  in  the  hands  of  men  are  exercised  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  good;  for  the  upbuilding  of  society, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Here  the 
endowments  of  the  soul  are  regarded  as  gifts  from  the 
Divine  mind  and  as  an  extraction  from  the  Divine  being 
Himself,  to  be  used,  cultivated  and  improved  so  as  to 
enhance  their  value  and  increase  their  worth,  and  that 
they  may  rightfully  fulfill  their  appointed  offices.  So 
that  amid  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  in  the  great 
realm  of  thought  where  eternal  issues  are  to  be  decided, 
man  may  have  his  course  directed  aright. 

For  anyone  to  become  completely  subject  to  the 
true  teachings  of  the  idea,  he  must  necessarily 
overcome  an  innate  tendency  that  always  runs 
counter  to  it.  But  having  once  built  upon  its  foun- 
dations and  made  every  aspiration  and  power  of 
his  being  subservient  to  his  better  impulses,  he 
then  has  the  consolations  of  duty  well  done,  the  strength 
of  kindred  spirits  and  also  the  mighty  defense  of 
heaven's  bulwarks  is  thrown  around  him.  Thus  the 
powers,  both  low  and  high,  combine  to  augment  his  pro- 
tection. Yes,  the  true  idea  is  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
examples  of  those  who  have  evidenced  a  contracted, 
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narrow  spirit,  and  to  imitate  those  who  have  been  the 
highest  types  of  manhood. 

Have  we  not  in  the  person  of  him,  after  whom  we  have 
named  our  society,  one  of  the  best  specimens  and  highest 
types  of  this  class  of  individuals;  he  who  gave  himself 
to  his  countrymen  as  a  public  servant  and  labored  for 
their  good  at  a  time  when  dark  clouds  laden  with  storm 
and  lightning  overhung  the  sky  of  the  sunny  South. 
He  who  had  convictions  of  right  and  dared  to  defend 
those  convictions  to  the  bitter  end.    A  man  whose  intel- 
lectual endowments  were  equal  to  the  best;  whose 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  was  unsur- 
passed; whose  devotion  to  those  principles  which  con- 
trolled him  was  unexcelled.    We  would  do  honor  to  his 
memory:   Hail  thou,  Calhoun,  champion  of  Southern 
liberties.    Thy  voice,  which  held  senates  as  by  magic,  is 
hushed  forever,  but  thou  dost  still  live  in  history  and  in 
the  hearts  of  thy  countrymen.    In  the  eastern  portion  of 
thy  native  State,  near  where  the  rocking  waves  of  the 
great  Atlantic  beat  upon  its  shores,  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Charleston,  a  white  marble  shaft  rears  its  head  aloft 
with  thine  image  engraved  upon  it,  a  token  of  the  affec- 
tion and  love  of  a  proud  and  grateful  people,  the  humble 
offering  and  tribute  paid  by  them  to  thy  great  worth  and 
honored  memory. 

And  as  thou  standest  there  as  an  exponent  of  Southern 
principles,  Southern  intellect  and  Southern  courage,  it 
stimulates  us  as  a  people  and  as  individuals  to  emulate 
thy  virtues.  Great  Chief,  the  glory  that  clusters  about 
thy  memory  adds  lustre  to  the  fair  name  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  does  credit  to  every  home  of  the  American 
people.    Thou  hast  truly  protected  thyself. 

Again  it  is  befitting  that  this  grateful  audience  on  this 
occasion  pay  their  respects  to  ''Our  Founder."  That 
great  philanthropist  and  benefactor,  as  we  come  into 
his  presence  we  feel  like  taking  the  shoes  from  off  of  ouj- 
feet,  lest  we  appear  too  rudely  in  treading  upon  conse- 
crated ground.    He  whose  name  has  become  a  revered 
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household  word  in  almost  every  Southern  Methodist 
home.  Being  possessed  of  worldly  means,  he  returned 
it  to  Him  who  gave,  and  in  doing  thus  has  honored 
himself. 

Yielding  to  the  promptings  and  throbbingsof  a  great 
heart,  he  has  built  himself  an  imperishable  monument, 
and  has  left  behind  him  his  impress  for  good  upon  the 
world.  This  extensive  structure,  dedicated  to  higher 
education,  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  donation,  and  time 
in  its  waste  may  cause  every  brick  and  stone  in  it  to 
crumble  into  dust,  and  may  obliterate  every  vestige  of 
its  remains;  and  even  the  spot  may  be  forgotten  and  un- 
known, but  still  the  good  he  has  done  will  live  on.. 

The  influence  growing  out  of  his  benevolence  will  pro- 
tect his  name  forever,  for  it  is  as  a  wave  set  in  motion, 
that  will  spread  out  wider  and  wider,  until  it  reaches 
the  outer  shores  of  time,  and  begin  anew  in  the  great 
realms  of  eternity.  No,  it  is  not  only  the  hundred  thou- 
sand that  is  doing  good,  but  it  is  also  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  gift. 

"  This  it  is  that  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay 
When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  passed  away; 
Cold  in  the  dust  the  perished  heart  may  lie, 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  can  never  die 

One  may  not  be  able  to  do  other  than  fill  humbl^ 
spheres  in  life;  he  may  never  lead  a  gallant  army  to  vic- 
tory; may  never  move  the  multitudes  by  his  eloquence, 
nor  found  a  great  and  worthy  institution,  but  he  may 
practice  the  essential  virtues  of  the  great  and  good, 
Avhich  will  secui;e  his  protection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  true  ideal  and  will  have  made  the  world  better  for 
having  lived  in  it. 
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THE  DANGERS  IN  SPECI ALIZA  riON. 
In  a  renowned  French  gallery,  side  by  side,  are  two 
paintings  wiiich  are  remarkable  not  only  in  showing  the 
skillful  touch  of  a  master  hand,  but  equally  so  because 
of  their  striking  contrast.  The  one  is  a  representation  of 
the  gray  dawn  of  a  beautiful  morning,  the  other,  a 
minute  portrayal  of  the  horrors  of  a  city  wrapped  in 
flames.  The  one  was  the  artist's  first  triumph  and  the 
means  of  establishing  his  name,  the  other  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  life  laden  with  merited  successes — the  fruits  of 
arduous  toil.  Around  the  one  is  an  air  of  inspiration 
which  fills  the  hopeful  admirer  with  an  exultant  spirit, 
and  he  dares  think  of  the  serene,  triumphant  face  of 
"Dawn"  as  but  faintly  shadowing  forth  the  unparalleled 
achievements  that  would  attend  the  hastening  day;  but, 
as  anticipation  of  future  attainments  lights  up  his  coun- 
tenance, a  glance  at  the  other  will  dispel  the  mockery  in 
his  rapturous  delight,  and  in  its  stead  looms  up  before 
him  a  picture  of  life  as  it  is,  replete  with  opportunities 
for  action,  fraught  with  enticing  temptations  and  grave 
dangers.  Added  to  these  is  another  fact  that  brings  the 
illustration  nearer.  The  eminent  painter  of  these  famous 
works  was  an  American,  who  studied  the  intricacies  of 
a  complete  life,  weighed  the  demands  of  sturdy  manhood 
and  was  convinced  ot  its  stern  necessities.  "Activity," 
was  stamped  indelibly  upon  his  shield,  and  the  tenure  of 
his  motto  became  so  identified  with  himself  that  expres- 
sion was  given  it  in  his  last  and  crowning  attempt. 

Young  men  and  fellow  students,  already  you  grasp  the 
application,  for  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  We  no  longer 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  bright  era  await- 
ing the  coming  of  inexplicable  changes;  but  the  glorious 
light  of  the  perfect  day  has  burst  upon  us.  No  longer 
have  we  of  the  South  to  struggle  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of 
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the  shadowy  ghost  of  some  possible  achievement;  but  it 
is  for  us  to  use  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
sidulously  train  the  individual  inclinations,  regarding 
ever  the  unalterable  law  that  responsibility  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  capability  and  power.  As  striking  a  contrast 
exists  between  the  young  man  of  to-day  and  the  aspiring 
youth  of  twenty  years  ago,  as  between  those  famous 
paintings.  They  had  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  we  the 
duties  to  be  met  only  by  strong  manhood,  they  were 
hedged  in,  even  oppressed  by  olden  time  conservatism, 
while  we  are  exhilarated  by  the  vital  air  of  a  "new 
liberty;"  they  were  left  to  fasten  on  their  shield  and 
buckler  in  the  very  sight  of  an  advancing  adversary, 
while  public  opinion  places  in  our  hand  a  sharpened 
sword  and  bids  us  enter  the  fray  manfully  armed  and 
forewarned.  It  is  forced  upon  us  no  longer  to  defend 
the  once  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  and  the 
college  student  receives  no  more  the  taunts  and  jeers  of 
the  wayside  loafer;  is  not  the  target  held  up  before  the 
unworthy  critic,  but  he  may  boast  of  his  unquestionable 
influence  upon  the  factors  of  this  progressive  age.  The 
dauntless  energy  of  the  ideal  student  will  render  him  the 
"sine  qua  non"  of  modern  enterprise,  for  with  him  is 
vested  the  motive  power  of  future  investigations. 

As  regards  all  intellectual  train mg,  this  may  be 
termed  the  reconstruction  period  in  our  history.  By  a 
multiplication  of  the  united  efforts  of  all  nations  to  ad- 
vance every  branch  of  education,  the  chaotic  irregulari- 
ties of  the  past  rapidly  become  uniform;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  has  gained 
entrance  into  the  fold.  Specialism  is  the  unsettled  and 
intensely  important  question  which  presents  itself  alike 
to  college  president  and  college  student— specialism,  not 
with  the  staunch  man  of  professional  or  literary  fame, 
for  he,  ere  this  has  made  an  indubitable  solution;  but 
with  the  undergraduate  who  has  not  yet  formulated 
plans  for  future  operations  or  who  probably  does  not 
even  think  of  the  unseen. 
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A  student's  prc^gTess  may  be  blocked  in  two  ways; 
either  the  institution  he  attends  may  be  faulty  m  its 
methods  or  he,  himself,  may  be  of  that  passive  variety 
which  looks  to  others  to  do  their  thinking.  Of  the 
foriner  hindrance,  it  becomes  me  to  make  only  super- 
ficial mention,  since  with  us  the  burden  of  its  cares  are 
lodged  with  one  whose  weighty  opinions  cause  our  col- 
lege to  be  known  and  recognized. 

The  vast  number  of  institutions  that  dot  almost  every 
available  spot  North  and  South  must  be  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  country's  intellectual  developments.    We  can  but 
admit  our  condition  bettered;  yet,  though  the  efforts  of 
college  men  are  not  futile;  though  the  institutions  still 
maintain  the  high  and  honorable  standard  of  morality 
an  1  virtue;  though  teachers  as  never  before  are  selected 
from  the  weightiest  men  of  to-day;  though  the  "college 
campus"  remains  the  ''training  camp  of  the  future," 
yet  the  very  officials  are  kindling  a  spark  of  antagonism 
which  may  burst  into  a  conflagration  that  will  consume 
the  very  fabric  of  our  educational  system,  to  which  now 
other  nations  bow  in  confession  of  our  superiority.  Nor 
is  this  spirit  limited  to  colleges  alone,  but  the  evil  seeds 
are  disseminated  over  the  entire  field — the  strong  and  in- 
dispensable university  attempts  to  discard  the  smaller 
college,  while  they  in  turn  retaliate  with  an  attack  upon 
the  common  preparatory  school.     The  cause  of  such  un- 
worthy dissension  is  hidden  in  the  burning  idea  of  spe- 
cialism in  colleges.    Schools  of  professions  and  trades 
are  arrayed  against  the  literary  colleges  with  established 
curricula,  and  in  many  instances  their  true  function  is 
relegated  to  the  background  or  thoughtlessly  tossed  aside 
to  make  room  for  the  hollow  theories  of  some  enthusiast. 
How  few  institutions  are  really  as  often  termed:  "Seats 
of  learning;"  how  few  are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
philosophy;  how  few  train  the  mind  to  work  in  every 
field  of  thought;  how  few  turn  their  combined  efforts, 
stressing  every  department  alike  to  the  realization  of  a 
fixed  purpose, 
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.  Co-ordination  in  effort  and  thought  should  ajust 
the  co-operative  relations  of  our  colleges;  should 
be  the  controling  idea,  the  basal  principle  upon 
which  should  rest  the  construction  and  development  of 
our  Southern  plan  of  education,  but  alas  'tis  not.  The 
average  professor,  even  mistaking  the  high  aim  of  in- 
struction, is  satisfied  only  in  advocating  the  ruinous 
theory  of  a  shorter  course,  and  in  urging  the  ever  too 
willing  student  to  risk  his  bark  early  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  business  perplexities  and  political  activity. 
As  we  contemplate  the  sore  affliction  of  the  young  man 
thus  ushered  prematurely  upon  the  open  battlefield  to 
contend  with  the  man  of  experience,  we  can  but  wonder 
that  he  has  held  his  place  so  well. 

The  theoretical  schools  of  professions  and  specialists 
do  not  regard  favorably  the  courses  of  the  literary  col- 
leges scattered  over  the  South — the  very  courses  that  are 
conducive  of  broad,  deep  culture;  but  strive  to  alienate 
on  the  absurd  plea  that  the  young  man  who  devotes  his 
time  to  a  thorough  education,  defers  too  long  his  en- 
trance upon  f he  scenes  of  action,  and  allows  the  victories 
to  be  won  and  the  spoils  obtained  by  others  ere  his  work 
is  begun.  The  thorough  literary  college  is  a  necessity  of 
the  day — and  thanks  to  the  Christian  churches,  the  de- 
nominational institutions  in  our  midst,  afford  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  this  fact.  They  too  are  laboring  for 
a  plainly  visible  purpose;  are  paving  a  way  after  their 
own  fashion,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  reform 
plan  of  the  schools  for  specialists.  They  have  a  divinely 
appointed  mission  that  shall  terminate  in  demolishing 
this  one-sided  structure,  and  erecting  in  its  stead  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  education,  based  upon  a  broad,  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  and  then  shall  the  coveted  day 
appear,  when  our  youth  shall  be  enfranchised,  despite 
the  erring  tendency  now  prevailing. 

But  in  connection  with  this  subject,  let  us  not  forget 
that  another  individual  plays  an  important  part.  The 
student  himself  must  be  considered,  and  we  are  per- 
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siKidrd  that  as  great  responsibilities  devolve  upon  him  as 
upon  college  president  or  professor.  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  day  of  the  specialist.  Individuality  in  thought  ^ 
in  ]>i;ictical  work  is  the  monarch  of  the  present.  We 
dare  not  denounce  this  idea  of  specialism  in  life,  for  it  is 
the  keynote  of  modern  success  and  progress.  Must  not 
every  college  instructor  be  a  man  who  applies  himself 
diligently  to  one  branch  of  study— an  institution  without 
such  would  be  an  imposition.  The  scientist,  whose  dan- 
gerous and  complex  experiments  terrorize  the  doubtful  or 
unappreciative  observer,  but  whose  marvellous  discover- 
ies in  nature  command  the  attention  of  an  indifferent 
w^orld,  obtained  his  wisdom  by  heeding  the  cries  of  a 
restless  inclination.  The  followers  of  ^sculapius  have 
revolutionized  the  ideas  of  that  benefactor  of  human  ills 
by  directing  their  minds  to  the  mastering  of  at  least  one 
part  of  the  human  body,  and  now  their  operations  may 
be  likened  unto  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  deciples  of 
our  Divine  Savior.  Lawyers,  business  men,  artisans  of 
every  kind  meet  the  obligations  of  life  by  discriminating 
between  different  departments  of  their  work. 

This  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  investigation  into  special 
lives  of  knowledge,  constitutes  our  very  mental  vitality. 
It  is  as  indispensable  to  the  symmetrical  man  as  is  the 
peculiar  fragrance  to  the  full  blossom  rose;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  its  advantages,  the  average  student,  dazzled 
by  outward  appearance,  allows  himself  to  be  misguided 
by  a  shallow  insight  into  the  subject.  To  him  there  is  a 
fearful  danger,  not  from  a  lack  of  zeal,  to  make  a  worthy 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion; but  in  the  seeming  inability  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  specialism  to  education,  its  complete  dependence 
upon  it.  He  only  is  educated  "who  knows  how  to  make 
a  tool  of  every  faculty,  how  to  open  it,  keep  it  sharp,  and 
how  to  apply  it  to  all  practical  purposes,"  and  such  men 
only  should  become  specialists.  Scholarship  is  the  foun- 
dation stone,  a  truth  which  few  recognize. 

Because  you  are  a  lover  of  the  classics,  is  it  reasonable 
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that  your  efforts  should  be  concentrated  upon  those 
studies  to  the  exclusion  of  others  equally  as  useful? 
Should  the  mathematician  allow  the  other  capabilities  of 
his  mind  to  droop  and  die  because  he  thinks  in  numbers  ? 
Should  you  not  scorn  the  young-  ambitious  scientist  who 
virtually  crushes  the  life  from  the  tender  germs,  rich 
with  a  desire  for  broad  extending  knowledge,  instead  of 
stimulating  and  quickening  their  growth  ?  What  man 
because  he  can  use  his  right  arm  best,  w^ill  develop  that 
limb  exclusively  and  permit  the  left  to  hang  withered  and 
helpless  by  his  side.  One  does  not  hope  to  see  a  more 
pitiable  sight  than  the  young  man  whose  mind  is 
dwarfed  by  an  unbroken  application  to  one  line  of  action; 
who,  day  after  day,  grinds  through  an  unchangable 
routine,  He  is  not  broad  and  liberal  enough  to  choose 
vigorous  companions,  and  they,  too,  are  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  one  vocation. 

A  college  community  has  been  rightly  termed  a  mina- 
ture  world,  where  each  individual  meets  and  studies  the 
habits  and  characters  of  men  destined  to  be  the  leading 
lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  teachers  and  statesmen 
of  the  future,  and  the  college  student  coming  in  contact 
with  almost  every  variety  of  workers  and  plotters,  is 
compelled  to  overcome  as  perplexing  difficulties  and 
stand  as  severe  tests  as  the  man  of  life.  Conceding  this, 
it  then  becomes  a  bounden  duty  to  avail  himself  of  all  its 
opportunities,  to  dig  deep  for  the  hidden  treasures  and  so 
systematize  his  combined  exertions  that  he  need  not  fear 
an  attack  from  any  direction.  He  cannot  afford 
to  be  branded  as  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  on  the 
other  hand  charlatonry  is  a  stigma  of  which  he  may 
never  rid  himself.  The  insane  rush  for  early  position  of 
honor,  the  insatiable  desire  for  wealth  are  the  arc  ene- 
mies of  our  people,  and  while  they  are  absorbed  in  coerc- 
ing our  sages  and  peers  of  to-day,  yet  they  are  ever  on 
the  alert  to  deal  a  death  blow  to  leaders  of  to-morrow. 
These  are  the  usurping  evils  that  thrust  themselves  in  the 
student's  path,  teach  him  to  evade  the  formulated  re- 
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quirements,  restrains  his  brain  in  the  very  act  of  grap- 
pling tenaciously  with  profound  subjects  in  every  branch, 
turns  his  eyes  from  the  goal  to  be  reached  only  by  a  uni- 
form and  co-ordinated  action,  and  the  untutored  mind 
thus  deprived  of  a  means  of  development,  loses  the  abil- 
ity to  form  an  independent  opinion. 

"Companionship  is  the  choicest  thing  on  earth,  the 
rarest,  the  most  valued;"  'tis  man's  greatest  boon  in 
life.  The  intermingling  of  man  with  man,  acquisitions 
of  pure  friendship  are  the  links  that  hold  society  safely 
together.  Isolation  robs  the  human  of  enlightenment,  of 
intelligence,  and  dwellers  in  far  away  regions,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  refining  touch  of  a  wholesome  society,  are 
rendered  callous  from  habitual  seclusion.  This  is  s  pic- 
ture of  a  student  who  comprehends  only  one  train  of 
thought,  follows  only  one  line  of  action.  Versatility  is 
as  essential  to  him  as  society  with  its  companionships 
and  friendships  are  to  civilization,  and  every  department 
of  our  college  work  labors  to  convince  the  student  of  his 
narrowmindedness  and  establish  the  fact  that:  "Instru- 
ments blending  together  yield  the  divinest  music.'' 

The  Southern  boy  of  to-day  is  bereft  of  the  abundant 
patrimony  which  was  a  curse  to  his  ante  helium  brother. 
He  must  now  struggle  alone  to  accumulate  the  vast 
hoards  he  desires;  but  this,  instead  of  being  an  incentive, 
is  to  the  contrary  an  irresistible  magnet  which  has 
drawn  him  too  early  from  the  pleasures  and  gains  of 
learning  into  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  sells  his  mind  to 
the  world  for  a  look  at  the  glittering  gold,  and  when  too 
late,  discovers  that  a  modest,  homely  training,  his  sole 
possessions,  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  expected  of 
him.  I  would  apprehend  no  danger  if  this  disadvantage 
ended  when  college  ties  are  broken,  if  the  habits  of  life 
depended,  not  upon  the  actions  and  training  of  young 
manhood,  but  the  mantle  of  peace  cannot  be  drawn 
around  our  years  of  maturity  to  break  the  indissoluble 
ties  between  past  and  present,  and  permit  me  to  add,  no 
such  mantle  exists  for  the  man  whose  mind  in  oai'ly 
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youth  was  distorted  by  a  special  study. 

The  better  qualities  of  our  life  should  be  welded  to- 
gether by  individual  experience  and  broad  intellectual 
power.  Let  us  be  alarmed  at  the  fact  that  the  biased 
and  prejudiced  thoughts  of  the  untaught  are  compara- 
tively useless,  and  awake  from  our  lethargie  slumbers. 
A  genius  may  occasionally  appear  among  the  lists  of 
great  men,  who  far  transcends  all  ordinary  thinkers;  but 
were  each  of  us  a  genius,  where  the  rank  and  file  upon 
whom  the  march  of  civilization  depend  ?  Such  individ- 
uals are  separated  from  the  masses  of  humanity  by 
divinely  incontrollable  endowments.  There  is  a  prear- 
ranged course,  and  to  startle  the  world  with  the  results 
of  profound  inventions  is  as  natural  as  the  daily  revolu- 
tion of  our  globe.  Not  one  among  us  can  hope  to  equal 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  our  mathematical  researches. 
None  of  the  graceful  poets  of  to-day  can  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  such  a  constellation  like  Shelley,  Keats  and 
Byron.  All  the  play-wrights  since  Shakespeare  could 
not  replace  his  loss  to  the  human  race.  Dr.  Sims  reached 
the  eminence  not  since  attained  by  any  South  Carolina 
physician,  while  Edison  and  Newcomb  stand  like  im- 
penetrable bulwarks,  each  in  his  sciences,  to  oppose  the 
rush  of  feeble-minded  aspirants.  Not  the  narrow-minded 
genius  or  specialist,  but  he  whose  wits  have  been  sharp- 
ened by  studies  in  all  directions,  who  genuinely  rever- 
ences the  past  as  the  foundation  upon  which  both  present 
and  future  rest,  who  can  enter  into  closest  sympathy 
with  his  fellows — he  should  be  the  student's  ideal.  Our 
greatest  and  most  original  minds  were  not  dwarfed  by 
any  one-sided  application.  Gladstone,  bursting  and 
disentangling  himself  from  the  "cerements  of  dead 
faiths,"  distinguished  by  many-sidedness  and  versi- 
tality,  kept  his  mental  powers  unimpaired  and  active  by 
a  continued  mutation  of  studies;  Wm,  C.  Preston,  a 
name  above  all  others  to  us,  delighted  in  extended 
knowledge,  thus  placing  a  mighty  intellect  above  the 
grasping  hand  of  paralysis,  which  rendered  a  noble  and 
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powerful  form  useless. 

Another  thought  and  I  have  done.  Every  life,  every 
character  is  supported  upon  the  universal  foundation 
where  all  truths  are  erected.  Every  truth  stands  re- 
lated, and  he,  human  wise  in  only  one  branch,  fails  to  ob- 
tain that  broad  view  of  it  which  makes  the  strong  full 
man,  misses  its  wide  and  inseparable  connection.  It  is 
this  relation  of  invincible  realities  that  creates  a  respect 
for  the  past,  enables  us  to  accurately  foretell  the  drift 
of  coming  events,  opens  to  thinkers  the  seemingly  unin- 
telligible byways  for  material  and  spiritual  investiga- 
tion, reveals  a  similarity  in  the  many  sides  of  nature, 
throws  a  balmy  light  of  contentment  upon  the  sufferings 
of  mankind,  admonishes  us  in  our  weakness  against  the 
wrong  we  may  be  subjected  to,  and  points  man  to  the 
fountain-head  of  truth,  as  it  exists  in  God.  These  evi- 
dences of  His  beneficent  wisdom  spring  up  around  us 
every  moment.  We  receive  the  bounties  from  His  great 
storehouse,  but  never  halt  to  understand  the  inlaid  prin- 
ciple which  governs  them  all,  nor  need  we  ever  till  our 
scantily  fed  minds  are  reanimated  by  a  more  copious 
study. 

Fellow  students,  we  must  need  open  our  eyes.  Spe- 
cialism in  its  present  tendency  is  the  unseen  rock  that 
may  strand  our  smooth-sailing  bark,  and  a  mistake  may 
be  fatal.  Let  us  not  be  the  slaves  of  avarice,  nor  bow  at 
the  shrine  of  Mammon;  but  cognizant  of  the  danger,  let 
us  hasten  the  advent  of  the  glorious  time  in  education 
when: 

"The  night  is  soon  to  wed  the  day 

And  for  the  virgin  pale, 
Will  work  a  multitude  of  stars 

Into  a  bridal  veil." 

The  adoption  of  broad,  deep  culture  by  college  and  stu- 
dent IS  the  key  to  success,  and  while  it  -cajnnot  produce 
mtellects,  cannot  transform  the  weak  and  feeble  into  the 
strong  and  influential,  it  can  store  the  mind  of  ordinary 
capacity  with  the  experience  of  other  men;  can  enlarge 
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the  powers  for  absorbing  knowledge;  can  discipline  the 
faculties  of  memory,  observation  and  judgment;  can 
inspire  the  irresolute  with  noble  aims;  can  offer  to  the 
gifted  training  without  which  genius  is  commonly  un- 
fruitful;" can  exhibit  man  to  the  world  "comprehensive 
in  acqirements,  fertile  in  resources,  rich^in  imagination, 
strong  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fel- 
lows in  all  the  offices  and  relations  of  life." 


SHALL  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  BE  OPEN  ON 
SUNDAY? 


(Written      P.  B.  Wells  for  The  Journal.) 

This  question  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  be 
of  slight  moment,  but  upon  careful  study  and  delibera- 
tion its  importance  dilates  into  almost  eternal  breadth. 
It  will  decide  to  a  great  extent  whether  vv^e  are  to  be 
blessed  with  the  hallowed  American,  or  cursed  with  the 
godless  European  Sabbath.  Let  us  inquire  into  the 
reasons  why  the  World's  Fair  should  not  be  open  on 
Sunday,  and  what  would  most  probably  be  the  result  of 
having  exhibits  on  that  day. 

The  Sabbath  was  given  to  us  that  we  might  have  one 
day  out  of  seven  in  which  to  meet  together  and  com- 
mune with  the  author  of  our  being;  it  was  intended  for 
our  spiritual  growth  and  development,  and  a  nation  can 
only  rise  to  an  exalted  sphere  of  civilization  by  strict 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  If  the  Christian  men  of 
America  stand  quietly  by  and  allow  the  Sabbath  to  be 
desecrated,  it  shows  very  plainly  that  they  do  not  dis- 
approve of  Sabbath  breaking.  The  sin  of  Sabbath  dese- 
cration is  fast  becoming  a  national  sin.  The  flood  of 
immigration  which  has  of  late  years  been  pouring  into 
our  large  cities  has  brought  into  our  midst  a  set  of  for- 
eigners who  have  no  regard  whatever  for  our  most 
sacred  institutions,  and  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
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trample  them  under  foot,  beginning  with  the  Sabbath. 
Unless  the  evil  of  Sabbath  desecration  is  speedily 
stopped,  our  once  hallowed  Sabbath  will  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  the  godless  European,  the  mere  mention  of 
which  should  cast  despondency  and  despair  over  every 
Christian  man  in  America. 

All  history  teaches  us  that  when  a  nation  loses  its 
regard  for  its  sacred  institutions;  when  it  aspires  to 
worldly  greatness  at  the  expense  of  higher  and  nobler 
things,  that  nation's  downfall  is  not  far  removed. 
What  is  true  of  one  nation  is  true  of  every  nation; 
America  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  results  which  would  most 
naturally  follow  if  the  World's  Exposition  should  be 
open  on  Sunday.  As  has  been  already  said,  immigra- 
tion has  in  no  wise  tended  to  make  our  sacred  institu- 
tions more  sacred.  Foreigners,  with  their  socialistic 
ideas,  have  to  a  great  extent  lessened  the  sacredness  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  transformed  it  into  a  mere  holiday. 
Christian  men  have  been  trying  to  stem  this  torrent  of 
evil,  but  have  succeeded  only  in  a  small  degree.  Now,  if 
we  allow  exhibits  on  Sunday,  will  it  not  be  equivalent  to 
saying  that  we,  as  a  nation,  no  longer  disapprove  of 
Sabbath  desecration,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  assist  in 
transforming  Sunday  into  a  day  of  pleasure  ?  Can  we 
expect  our  Maker  to  grant  us  peace  and  prosperitj^  when 
we  utterly  disregard  His  laws  and  institutions?  Disre- 
gard for  the  Sabbath  shows  that  religion  is  held  less 
sacred,  and  the  less  sacredness  with  which  we  regard  re- 
ligion, the  farther  back  do  we  go  in  civilization. 

The  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sunday  will  be  the 
ushering  into  America  of  a  new  era,  when  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  will  take  full  possession.  Have  we  no  idea  of 
the  coming  of  such  a  time  ?  Christian  men  lending  their 
influence  to  break  down  a  most  sacred  institution  !  Me- 
thinks  I  can  picture  to  myself  now  the  future  of  America, 
with  her  European  Sabbath  and  the  crime  and  sin  which 
would  naturally  follow. 
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The  plea  has  been  urged  that  this  fair  should  be  opened 
on  Sunday  so  that  the  working  class  could  attend.  Let 
us  examine  this  plea.  Everyone  knows  that  the  work- 
ing class  of  other  cities,  than  Chicago,  would  be  unable 
to  attend  this  exposition;  those  of  Chicago  and  vicinity 
would  be  the  only  ones  who  could  possibly  profit  thereby. 
Now,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest  about  this  class  being 
present,  surely  some  other  way  can  be  devised  for  them 
to  attend,  without  risking  the  breaking  down  of  our  hal- 
lowed institutions  and  sacred  rites.  Sin  is  progressive. 
Start  a  nation  in  a  downward  course  of  Christianity  and 
morality  and  it  is  appalling  to  think  what  the  result 
might  be. 

Now,  this  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Christians  of 
America.  Then  let  every  Christian  man  be  up  in  arms 
and  at  the  post  of  duty,  ready  to  fight  to  the  death 
against  having  exhibits  on  Sunday.  As  long  as  we  can 
hold  sacred  our  hallowed  institutions  we  may  expect  to 
walk  triumphantly  over  the  ever-swelling  waves  of  civil 
and  social  problems.  Let  us  unite  our  strength  and 
make  one  mighty  effort  to  stem  the  torrents  of  sin  which 
are  sweeping  past  us  on  all  sides,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm us,  beginning  at  the  sin  of  Sabbath  desecration. 
*'As  some  volcano  rears  its  majestic  summit  into  the  still 
depths  of  the  aerial  ocean,  and  whose  burning  sides  are 
clothed  with  every  season  and  every  clime,"  so  let  the 
sentiments  and  influence  of  every  Christian  man  among 
us  rise  up  and  onward,  so  that  his  influence  for  good  shall 
be  felt  not  only  at  home,  but  over  all  this  broad  land  of 
ours. 

Now,  let  every  man  among  U8,  ^ 

Be  his  influence  great  or  small, 
Do  his  best  to  win  the  victory, 

Trusting  God  what  e'er  befall. 
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FEW  WILLIAM  ANSON  BOGERS. 


From  The  Kappa  Alpha  Journal. 

William  Anson  Eogers  was  born  in  Bishopville, 
Sumter  county,  South  Carolina,  September  30,  1849. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  his  mother. 
Miss  McCollum,  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  a  native 
of  Marlboro  county,  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Rogers  (the 
father)  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  diligent  and 
practical  in  business  affairs,  gentle  in  manner  and  firm 
in  his  adherence  to  his  convictions.  He  came  to  the 
South  in  early  life,  and  soon  established  himself  in  the 
firm  regard  of  his  neighbors,  whose  good  opinions  in- 
creased with  increasing  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  he 
died  \iniversally  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  zealous  Christian,  filling  for  many  years  an 
official  position  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Mrs.  Rogers 
was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character,  of  broad 
views,  liberal  culture  and  gentle  manners,  with  that 
Scotch  devotion  to  conviction  which  made  her  unswerv- 
ing in  her  devotion  to  duty.  She  was,  withal,  modest 
and  unassuming,  whose  chief  glory  it  was  to  order  her 
household  aright  and  to  train  her  children  in  all  possi- 
ble accomplishments  of  Christian  character. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  a  fam- 
ily of  SIX  children.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  quiet 
of  a  country  village,  with  no  incident  to  mark  it,  but  in 
happy  association  with  parents  and  sisters,  in  which  his 
character  had  opportunity  to  ripen  and  mellow  into 
that  gentle  kindness  which  has  ever  been  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  him.  The  war  between  the  States  in- 
terrupted his  early  education.    In  1807  he  went  to 
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Washington  and  Lee  University,  where  he  spent  one 
year.  While  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  initiated  into  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  the 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity.  The  fraternity  then  being  in 
its  infancy,  the  original  idea  of  the  general  government 
was  that  the  K.  C.  should  be  chosen  from  Alpha.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  the  first  K.  C.  of  the  order.  In  October, 
1868,  he  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Wofford  College^ 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1872, 
delivering  the  valedictory  of  his  class.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  of  which  body  he  has  ever  since  been  a  faithful 
and  efficient  member.  For  several  years  Mr.  Rogers 
feared  his  health  might  give  way,  and  he  asked  for  and 
received  appointments  to  a  class  of  work  that  would 
not  too  greatly  tax  his  strength.  This  wise  course 
passed  him  safely  over  the  danger  line.  Five  years  ago 
he  was  appointed  to  Marion  station,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  largest  and  most  laborious  station  in 
that  section.  For  four  yearja  he  labored  there,  and  was 
removed  only  because  the  law  of  his  church  forbids  a 
longer  pastorate.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Trinity 
Church,  Charleston,  the  largest  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  charge  in  his  conference. 

In  person  Mr.  Rogers  is  below  the  medium  height,  his 
hair  and  eyes  are  black,  and  his  compelxion  dark.  His 
eyes  are  large  and  lustrous  and  very  expressive.  His 
manners  are  polished,  his  voice  clear  and  musical,  and 
his  whole  bearing  attractive. 

While  in  college  he  was  universally  popular  with 
faculty  and  students,  and  especially  with  the  ladies. 
He  was  genial  and  fond  of  company,  and  visited  as 
much  as  was  consistent  with  his  duties.  But  no  one 
ever  knew  William  Rodgers  to  neglect  a  duty  for  a 
pleasure.  He  has  been  pious  from  his  childhood.  His 
piety  is  of  that  attractive  kind  that  wins  the  confidence 
of  all  who  know  him.    There  is  not  a  trace  of  acid  in  it, 
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and  never  was.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  he  was  ever 
temporizing  and  unpronounced  in  his  religious  views. 
He  had  convictions  and  stood  by  them.  He  could  say 
no  as  emphatically  as  anyone,  and  yet  there  was  no 
acerbity  in  it.  It  is  risking  little  to  say  that  he  did 
more  personal  work  as  a  Christian  among  his  fellow 
students  than  any  of  his  contemporaries;  and  his  influ- 
ence was,  perhaps,  more  far-reaching.  Since  his  en- 
trance into  the  ministry  he  has  been  a  laborious  and 
painstaking  pastor.  He  believes  in  hand-to-hand  work. 
The  obligations  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  cannot,  in 
his  estimation,  be  discharged  in  the  pulpit.  This  is  but 
a  part  of  the  work.  He  directs  and  puts  every  member 
of  his  church  to  work  if  possible.  Then  he  takes  the 
question  of  religion  home  to  a  man  in  close,  familiar, 
friendly  talk  in  the  office  or  by  the  fireside.  Such  work 
tells.  It  is  no  wonder  to  those  who  know  him  and  his 
methods  of  work  that  the  charges  he  serves  grow  under 
his  pastorate  and  part  with  him  regretfully. 

As  a  preacher  Mr  Rogers  is  plain,  pointed,  practical, 
direct.  He  has  naturally  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  and 
this  characteristic  will  show  itself  in  his  preaching, 
giving  glow  and  finish  to  his  sermons.  But  he  never 
sacrifices  truth  to  rhetoric  nor  covers  the  plain  teacli- 
ings  of  the  word  under  the  beauties  of  expression. 

Prudence,  fidehty,  modesty  are  marked  tiaits  in  Mr. 

Rogers'  character.    He  is  a  man  to  make  a  friend  of. 

Full  of  sympathy  and  kindness  and  practical  wisdom, 

he  blesses  all  who  share  his  friendship.     In  short,  he 

embodies  in  himself  all  that  is  included  in  the  character 

of  a  Christian  gentleman  and  faithful  preaclier  of  the 
gospel. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Thacker,  '91,  is  the  first  of  his  class  to 
marry.  The  bride  is  Miss  Annie  Goddard  of  Laurens 
County.  The  happy  couple  are  occupying  the  ])arson- 
age  of  North  Greenville  circuit,  where  Mr.  Thacker 
begins  his  life  as  an  itinerant. 
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L.  W.  Nettles,  M.  D.,  '75,  is  doing  a  good  drug  busi- 
ness and  a  large  practice  at  Forreston,  Clarendon  County. 

W.  A.  Lyon,  '91,  is  keeping  books  for  W.  I.  Delph, 
hardware  merchant,  Augusta,  Ga. 

J.  S.  Dusenberry,  M.  D.,  a  non-graduate,  class  of  '88, 
is  procticing  medicine  at  Conway,  S.  C,  with  Dr.  J.  O. 
Norton. 

Eev.  J.  D.  Crout,  '91,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  Hebron  High  School,  Marlboro  County, 
and  will  apply  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference  for  ad- 
mission at  its  next  session. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pemberton,  '80,  has  accepted  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Walterboro  High  School  for  this  year. 
This  gentleman  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  both  patrons 
and  pupils.  We  predict  for  him  what  he  deserves — suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Johnson,  'Gl,  is  now  teaching  school  near 
George's  S.  C.  He  has  been  teaching  there  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  close  applica- 
tion, has  built  up  a  school  worthy  of  its  teacher.  That 
community  shows  its  appreciation  of  him  by  continuing 
to  employ  him  as  teacher. 

M.  H.  Daniel,  '88,  has  been  teaching  since  graduation. 
He  taught  one  year  at  Duncan's  on  the  Spartanburg 
and  Asheville  R.  R.,  and  two  at  Mullins,  Marion  County 
where  he  had  a  very  fine  school.  Mr.  D —  is  at  present 
principal  of  the  Bamberg  Graded  School,  which  under 
his  wise  management  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Rowell,  also  a  non-graduate  of  the  same 
class,  is  in  charge  of  the  Lexington  Graded  School. 
Before  accepting  the  position  he  now  holds,  Mr.  Rowell 
was  principal  of  the  Grahamsville  Military  and  Classi- 
cal Institute,  where  his  energy  and  ability  displayed 
itself  in  building  up  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  that 
section  of  the  State. 
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Editorial  and  Exchange  Department- 


John  J.  Riley,      -      -      -      -      -  Editor. 


Why  should  not  every  student  at  the  Fitting  School 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  Journal  ?  It  is  thoroug-hly  iden- 
tified with  their  interest.  In  fact,  the  Fitting  School  is 
a  branch  of  the  College  and  should  liberally  share  in 
its  enterprises.  The  two  societies  of  the  college  enacted 
laws  last  year  requiring  each  member  to  be  a  subscriber. 
We  hope  the  earnest  young  men  of  the  Legare  and  Sims 
Societies  will  have  similar  laws  passed. 

Should  all  the  Seniors  speak  at  Commencement  ?  Some 
may  think  it  rather  premature  to  consider  such  a  ques- 
tion, but  we  believe  that  it  should  be  determined  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  we  are  aware  it  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore  to  require  a  speech  of  every  Senior  on  gradu- 
ation. This  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  plan  up  to  this 
time.  The  graduating  classes,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, have  not  been  very  large,  consequently  it  has  not 
been  necessary  for  the  Faculty  or  students  to  question 
the  propriety  of  every  Senior's  speaking.  But  this  year, 
as  we  have  the  largest  Senior  class  in  the  history  ot  the 
institution,  the  question  certainly  demands  some  atten- 
tion. If  the  class  of  '92  loses  none  of  its  members,  it 
will  marshal  before  the  public  next  June  twenty-nine 
young  men.  That  twenty-nine  speeches  of  moderate 
length  will  be  a  severe  trial  to  even  a  patient  audience, 
is  unquestionable.  The  speeches,  however,  can  be  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes.  They  will  then  consume  two  and 
one-half  hours  without  the  interspersion  of  music.  This 
plan  appears  very  commendable,  as  it  will  give  every 
Senior  an  opportunity  to  speak.  The  objection  to  this 
solution  of  the  problem  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  few 
can  do  either  themselves  or  their  subjects  justices  in  such 
a  short  period.  Now,  if  commencement  exercises  are 
prolonged  one  day  longer  than  usual  and  two  days  be 
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devoted  to  speech-making,  that  will  obviate  the  above 
objection.  Whether  or  not  this  change  would  meet  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  visiting  public  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Under  the  circumstances,  we 
do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  lengthen  our  commence- 
ment season.  The  audience  would  become  weary  and 
lose  interest  in  the  exercises. 

Another  plan  is  for  the  class  to  elect  about  ten  of  its 
members  as  representatives.  That  this  is  preferable  to 
all  speaking  in  one  day  is  generally  conceded.  Each 
speaker  will  then  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  and 
can  appear  before  the  audience  at  a  much  greater  ad- 
vantage. This  arrangement  excludes  unfortunately 
nineteen  young  men,  some  of  whom  may  desire  to  dis- 
play their  oratorical  talent  on  such  an  auspicious  occa- 
sion. Of  course,  it  is  desirable  if  some  plan  can  be  form- 
ulated that  will  include  all.  This  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  satisfactory,  but  can  such  a  plan  be  wisely 
adopted  ?  The  above  is  intended  to  direct  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities.  We  hope  that 
the  problem  will  soon  be  solved  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  both  the  Faculty  and  members  of  the  Senior  class. 


The  question  of  colleges'  compelling  their  students  to 
join  some  literary  society  has  been  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  exchanges.  This  is  not  an  issue  in 
our  institution,  as  the  compulsory  system  prevails.  In 
institutions,  however,  where  such  a  system  is  not  in 
vogue,  its  propriety  is  being  debated.  The  great  ad- 
vantages that  accrue  to  a  member  of  a  literary  society 
are  manifold.  That  contest  of  intellect  with  intellect, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  of  the  day,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  potent  means  in  the  development 
of  one's  mental  endowments.  It  brings  into  play  and 
activity  those  powers  that  would  otherwise  remain  latent. 
The  student  becomes  familiar  with  analizing  subjects 
and  choosing  their  most  salient  characteristics.  He 
learns  how  to  detect  defects  in  arguments  and  the  most 
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forcible  iiianiier  of  exposing  their  fallacy.  This  sharpens 
and  disciplines  the  mind  as  no  other  department  in  col- 
lege is  capable  of  doing.  Besides,  essay  writing,  decla- 
mation, and  conforming  to  parliamentary  laws  and 
usages,  all  combine  in  making  a  literary  society  the 
grandest  and  most  advantageous  feature  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  any  college. 

Jt  is  highly  important,  then,  that  every  student  should 
be  subjected  to  just  such  a  course  of  training.  If  the 
matter  of  joining  a  society  is  left  to  his  own  discretion 
he  will  very  often  not  connect  himself  with  any.  He 
reasons  with  himself  that  he  has  no  special  gifts  along 
the  line  of  speaking,  and  that  it  would  not  be  beneficial 
for  him  to  become  a  member.  A  great  many  in  this  way 
ignore  the  best  educational  facility — a  literary  society. 
Not  every  one  who  joins  a  literary  society  develops  into 
a  good  speaker.  He  learns,  however,  how  to  express  his 
views  on  any  subject  that  he  may  wish  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  This  is  only  one  opportunity  that  it  offers. 
There  are  others  that  are  just  as  important  and  no 
student,  who  desires  a  finished  education,  can  afford  to 
debar  himself  of  the  multiplied  privileges  of  these 
societies.  A  student  on  the  outside  cannot  form  an  ad- 
equate conception  of  the  great  necessity  of  availing 
himself  of  these  peculiar  advantages,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, should  be  compelled  to  join  by  a  law  of  his  institu- 
tion. Wofford  has  long  had  such  a  law  in  operation. 
She  finds  that  it  works  admirably  well,  and  her  Literary 
Societies  are  always  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  can- 
not see  why  such  an  excellent  plan  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  in  more  of  our  institutions. 


There  is  need,  long  felt,  of  a  good  gymnasium  in  con- 
nection with  Wofford  College.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral attempts  by  the  students  themselves  to  get  up  some 
plan  to  improve  our  gymnasium  if  it  indeed  can  be 
called  such.    It  was  once  united  with  the  College  Y.  M. 
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C.  A.  and  was  decided  to  levy  an  annual  fee  upon  each 
member  and  to  devote  the  sum  obtained  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  gymnasium;  but  this  plan  was  soon  found  to 
be  impracticable  and  has  been  abandoned.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  organized  effort  to  enlarge  the  gymna- 
sium. At  present  there  are  but  few  athletic  apparatus 
in  the  department  and  furthermore  the  room  is  not  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  take  good  healthful  exercise. 
There  being  only  a  ground  floor,  the  dust  soon  arises 
and  gives  it  an  unpleasant  atmosphere,  and,  besides,  it 
is  not  very  inviting  to  students  because  of  the  chaos  in 
which  it  exists.  However  we  are  pleased  to  see  that,  in 
spite  of  these  hindrances,  it  is  quite  largely  patronized 
by  the  students. 

We  would  like  to  see,  however,  some  active  earnest 
alumnus  take  some  definite  step  toward  formulating  a 
plan  by  which  this  department  of  our  College  could  be 
built  up,  by  which  this  need  could  be  supplied.  It 
would  be  a  work  of  benevolence  for  his  a'.ma  mater. 
His  name  would  be  cherished  by  the  students  of  Wofford 
as  long  as  the  college  itself  shall  last.  The  ph>  sical 
manhood  of  succeeding  generations  of  students,  devel- 
oping J^ar^  passu  with  intellectual  growth,  would  thank 
such  a  one;  the  minds  of  the  students,  wearied  by  the 
days  study,  would  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  benefactor 
who  would  carry  into  effect  some  plan  by  which  Wof- 
ford could  be  furnished  with  a  first  class  gymnasium. 

It  is  true  we  have  our  open  air  games  of  foot-ball, 
base-ball  and  lawn-tennis;  but  all  the  students  cannot 
participate  in  these,  and  furthermore  if  they  could;  the 
student  needs  daily  exerciee  which  the  weather  will  not 
always  permit. 

The  gymnasium  has  come  to  play  an  important  part 
in  nearly  all  of  our  colleges.  Some  even  make  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  students  to  attend  the  gymnasium.  The 
health  of  the  student  is  too  important  to  be  sacraficed 
for  a  few  years  of  study.  A  strong  mind  and  a  weak 
body  is  a  very  rare  combination.  We  need  education,  we 
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need  educated  minds  but  we  also  need  strong  bodies  to 
utilize  tliis  education.  We  hope  to  see  our  beloved  Insti- 
tution in  a  few  years  at  most  well  abreast  in  this  respect 
with  other  leading  Institutions.  W. 


The  '-Newberry  Observer"  is  a  regular  visitor  to  our 
office.  It  is  a  very  neatly  gotten  up  sheet  and  always 
ha#  some  rich  editorials. 


The  ''Bamberg  Herald"  is  a  newsy,  spicy  sheet  printed 
at  Bamberg,  South  Carolina.  Its  visits  are  much  ap- 
preciated. 


""We  are  glad  to  recognize  and  welcome  the  "  Alamo 
and  San  Jacinto  Monthly"  as  one  of  our  exchanges.  It 
comes  from  the  Southwestern  University,  Texas.  The 
"Monthly"  is  rather  small  for  a  university,  but  contains 
some  choice  pieces. 


The  "Vanderbilt  Observer"  has  made  its  visit  to  our 
sanctum.  It  comes  well  filled  with  articles  of  high  lit- 
erary merit.  The  "Observer"  has  an  excellent  plan  for 
securing  productions  of  this  nature.  It  ofl'ers  very 
handsome  inducements  to  those  who  will  contribute  the 
best  articles  within  a  prescribed  time.  The  "Observer" 
is  one  of  our  most  excellent  exchanges.  It  is  a  typical 
magazine. 


The  'i Trinity  Archive"  has  made  its  appearance 
among  our  exchanges.  As  usual  it  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  articles.  The  "Archive"  is  excellently 
managed  and  does  credit  to  the  institution  of  which  it  is 
a  literary  exponent.  Among  its  first  contents  are  to  be 
found  short  sketches  of  four  of  the  new  professors  of 
Trinity  College.  They  are  evidently  men  of  great  ability 
and  Trinity  is  fortunata  in  securing  their  services. 
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The  "Furinan  University  Journal"  has  reached  us. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  such  a  marked  improvement  in 
its  appearance  and  size.  This  issue  and  the  first  one  of 
last  year  can  hardly  be  compared.  The  "Journal"  is  to 
be  managed  by  both  the  Adelphian  and  Philosophian 
Societies.  By  their  united  efforts,  we  cannot  see  why 
the  "Journal"  should  not  have  a  prosperous  year.  The 
contents  of  the  October  issue  are  very  readable  and  ijp- 
teresting.  We  congratulate  our  Furman  friends  on  their 
first  issue  this  session  and  hope  the  others  will  continue 
to  be  as  good.  < 


We  regret  very  much  that  this  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal is  somewhat  behind  time,  but  a  removal  of  the 
printing  office  to  its  new  rooms  over  Wingo's  store  has 
occasioned  the  delay.  From  its  now  convenient  quarters 
we  assure  our  readers  that  a  like  delay  will  not  occur 
again.  Business  Manager. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  J.  CAUTHEJf,    -------------  Editor, 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  WOFFORD' S  BIRTHDAY. 


October  19th  was  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  Beajiman 
Wofford,  our  founder,  was  horn.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Literary 
Societies  to  celebrate  that  day  each  year.  But  for  uncontrollable 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  the  celebration  to  occur  on 
that  day  this  year,  and  it  was  post-poned  until  the  6th  day  of 
November,  when  a  holiday  was  given,  and  speeches  were  made. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Senior  class,  by  appointment  o 
the  "powers  that  be,''  planted  trees  on  the  campus:  and  the  mem- 
bers of  other  classes  enjoyed  a  day  of  idleness  A  tree  for  each 
class  was  planted,  and  if  the  same  success  be  had  with  these  trees 
as  has  been  eiperienced  with  those  planted  in  the  years  past  the 
campus  will  be  luxuriantly  shaded.  The  trees  are  of  the  water 
oak  species,  and  will  rapidly  grow  to  enormous  proportions. 
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At  8  oVleck  p.  in.,  the  anniversary  proper  began.  A  band  of 
music  wan  on  hand  in  the  gallery  and  played  to  quite  a  crowded 
chapel.  The  front  seats  were  reserved  If  or  the  gentlemen  of  the 
College  and  Fitting  School,  and  they  were  well  filled.  Just  to 
the  rear  of  college  boys  was  a  delegation  of  Converse  College  girls 
and  teachers.  There  were  sixteen  of  these  girls  present,  and 
about  six  or  seven  teachers.  At  Converse  College,  our  sister  col- 
lege, there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  and  all  those 
who  were  able  to  secure  parental  permission  in  forty-eight  hours, 
were  permitted  to  be  present  under  the  charge  of  the  number  of 
teacheri  above  mentioned.  In  the  rear  of  the  girls  was  a  fair 
representation  from  the  city.  Bishop  Duncan,  Rev.  Mr.  Der- 
reaux,  who  was  represented  on  the  program  as  being  the  man  to 
open  the  services  with  prayer,  being  absent,  led  in  an  appropriate 
prayer.  The  band  then  rendered  music,  and  President  Coving- 
ton, of  the  Calhoun  Society,  introduced  Mr.  W.  B.  Wharton,  who 
represented  the  Society  in  a  masterly  effort.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Wharton's  oration  was,  "False  and  True  Protection."  The  length 
of  the  speech  was  about  thirty  minutes,  but  the  grace  of  the 
orator  and  the  thought  presented  were  sufficiently  attractive  to 
hold  the  audience  closely. 

Mr.  Henry  W  Fair  was  the  Preston  representative,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  President  McRoy,  of  that  Society.  Mr.  Fair's  sub- 
ject was,  "Dangers  of  Specialization."  The  oration  was  twenty 
minutes  long  and  a  thing  of  special  beauty.  There  is  a  peculiar 
attractiveness  about  the  delivery  of  the  speaker  that  was  most 
prominent  on  the  night  of  the  delivery  of  this  speesh. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Converse  College,  who  was  expected  by  all 
to  close  the  occasion  with  the  benediction,  was  absent,  and 
Bishop  Duncan  performed  this  act. 

The  annual  reception  began  at  9  o'clock.  Several  of  the  eight 
chaperons  were  present.  The  night  was  rather  cold,  and  there 
being  no  heat  in  the  chapel,  a  hasty  march  was  made  to  the  cozy 
hall  of  the  Society,  which  was  heated  warmly.  Although  the 
number  of  young  ladies  present  was  very  small,  an  evening  of 
rare  pleasure  was  experienced  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
reception. 

By  a  special  order,  the  college  girls  were  allowed  to  remain  un. 
til  11  o'clock,  when  they  left.    The  reception  lasted  nntil  12. 

While  the  speeches  were  the  best  that  have  ever  been  known 
on  this  occasion,  the  other  feature  were  decidedly  the  very  worst. 
The  bandof  music  that  was  engaged  was  the  poorest  in  South 
Carolina.  To  know  what  piece  was  being  played,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  inquire  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  company,  and  he 
had  to  find  out  from  another,  who  referred  to  a  paper  and  tohl 
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him.  The  order  of  the  evening  was  miserable.  There  were  seven 
or  eight  youngsters  in  the  gallery  who  made  themselves  exceed- 
ingly annoying  by  their  continual  outgoing  and  incoming.  The 
attendance,  outside  of  the  students,  who  themselves  almost  fill 
the  large  '•-hapel,  was  very  poor,  as  poor  as  has  been  seen  for 
years.  The  chapel  is  not  heated,  and  the  bracing  weather  is  a 
probable  explanation.  If  this  be  the  cause,  the  blame  does  not 
rest  on  the  people  who  should  have  suflBcient  interest  in  the  col- 
lege to  att  nd  the  public  exercises,  and  especially  those  exercises 
in  honor  of  Spartanburg's  most  famous  son,  but  upon  the  trustees 
of  the  college,  who  should  make  the  building  comfortable  on  all 
occasions.  Authority  mentions  the  fact  that  these  receptions  are 
only  experiments,  and  that  if  they  prove  a  failure  they  will  be  dis- 
continued. This  was  a  failure  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
While  some  were  entertained,  many  were  not,  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  crowd  was  not  properly  divided.  And  it  would  seem 
from  the  success,  or  rather  want  of  success,  of  this  occasion,  that 
the  reception  feature  of  the  anniversary  should  be  discontinued. 


THE  LIBRA  R  Y  AND  REA  DING  ROOM. 


Never  before  has  the  library  of  the  college  been  in  better  condi- 
tion. During  the  summer  new  shelves  were  put  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  and  filled  with  valuable  books.  The  reading  tables 
have  never  been  filled  with  better  selections.  WofTord's  reading 
room  for  several  years  has  been  first-class  in  every  respect,  but 
this  year  it  is  better  than  any  time  in  the  past.  The  authorities 
have  about  completed  their  order  for  the  reading  romm  for  '91-92, 
and  here  is  what  they  are  going  to  give  to  the  boys:  Charleston 
News  and  Courier,  Greenville  Daily  News,  Spartanburg  Daily 
Herald,  Atlanta  Constitution,  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  many 
county  papers,  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Southern  Christian 
Advocate,  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  Christian  At  Work, 
Young  Men's  Era,  Christian  Union,  Expositor  Christiao,  Chris- 
tian Cynosure,  The  Critic,  American  Economist,  Harpers' 
Weekly,  Scientific  American,  Youth's  Companion,  The  Nation, 
Quarterly  Review,  Review  of  Reviews,  Forum,  North  American 
Review,  Missionary  Review,  St.  Nicholas,  Century,  Eclectic, 
Chatanquan,  Scribner,  Harpers'  Monthly,  Educational  Review, 
Methodist  tieview,  Sunday  Magazine,  Puck,  Judge,  Sunny  South. 
The  Senior  class  is  given  the  control  of  the  library,  and  it  is  well 
kept. 
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FITTING  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


Several  Saturday's  ago  those  Alumni  of  the  Fitting  School  who 
are  now  members  of  the  college,  were  called  together  by  Prof. 
Rembert,  of  the  Fitting  School,  and  an  organization  was  efTected. 
Thos.  G.  McLeod  was  given  the  presidency;  Robt.  W.  Boulwore, 
the  vice-presidency,  and  Henry  W. '  Fair,  the  secretaryship. 
Prof,  Rembert  discussed  with  the  graduates  the  management  of 
the  Fitting  School.  He  gave  his  views,  and  received  the  views 
of  the  members.  The  attendance  at  the  Fitting  School  is  some- 
what below  the  attendance  of  last  year,  and  the  causes  of  this 
fact  were  liberally  discussed.  Some  were  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  discipline  of  the  school  was  too  severe,  but  when  fully 
considered,  it  was  shown  that  the  discipline  was  none  tDo  rigid. 
The  youth  of  the  attendants  necessitates  strictness,  but  the  rules 
are  none  too  harsh.  Prof.  Rembert  is  very  careful  of  the  welfare 
of  those  committed  to  his  care,  and  exacts  nothing  but  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Fitting  School  are  young  men,  and  know  the  responsibility  of 
their  work,  and  rules  for  them  are  not  as  necessary  as  for  the 
small  boys  who  are  in  attendance,  but  no  discrimination  can  be 
made,  and  all  must  submit  to  rules  The  rigid  rules  of  the  school 
is  not  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  attendance. 
The  rules  that  are  now  in  force  are  the  same  rules  that  were  in 
force  in  the  beginning,  and  until  this  session  the  increase  has 
been  noticeably  great  every  year.  The  newly  organized  associa- 
tion is  exerting  itself  to  find  out  causes  and  to  remedy  defects,  if 
there  be  any.  A  meeting  v/ill  be  held  as  often  as  necessary,  and 
all  action  that  is  possible  for  the  good  of  the  school  will  be  taken. 
The  association  at  present  is  confined  to  members  of  the  college, 
but  any  person  who  has  ever  attended  the  school  will  be  wel- 
comed to  a  seat  in  the  deliberations  of  the  association. 


DE.   CARLISLE  AND  THE  ECUMENICAL  CON- 
FERENCE. 


Dr.  Carlisle  has  returned  from  Washington  and  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  and  that  the  grand  old  man  was  gladly  welcomed  to 
the  campus  after  his  two  weeks'  absence,  goes  without  the  say- 
ing. Everybody  watched  the  reports  of  the  conference;  and 
everybody  was  proud  of  the  Doctor's  prominence  in  the  confer- 
ence deliberations,  but  none  were  so  proud  of  Dr.  Carlisle  as  the 
students  of  Wofiord  College.  On  the  morning  of  bis  return,  wlien 
his  sturdy  and  erect  form  was  seen  advancing  to  the  chapel  ros- 
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trum,  there  were  more  than  one  Imndred  and  fifty  men  who  wel" 
eomed  him.  The  classic  chapel  sounded  long  and  loud  with  the 
hearty  hand-clappings,  and  to  hear  the  Doctor's  great  voice,  as  it 
expressed  his  words  of  wisdom,  was  inspiring  to  all.  The  ride 
effected  the  Doctor,  as  rides  never  fail  to  do  It  made  him  sick, 
but  the  sickness  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  college  was 
favored  with  accounts  of  the  conference  from  him.  His  personal 
impressions  were  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  boys,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  member  of  the  college  but  wishes  that  it  had  been  possi- 
ble for  him  to  have  heard  that  great  speech— the  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  men  of  Britain.  Every  newspaper  published  a  synop- 
sis of  the  effort,  and  every  newspaper  wa  high  in  its  praise  of  the 
Doctor.  Doctor  Hoss,  of  Nashville,  the  greatest  Southern  editor 
of  Christian  literature,  classes  Doct-or  Carlisle  as  the  most  prom- 
inent layman  on  the  fioor,  and  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
boys  of  the  college  would  believe  nothing  else,  and  believing  such 
they  have  every  right  to  be  proud.  As  South  Carolinians,  the 
boys  were  made  exceedingly  proud  by  a  remark  by  the  Doctor, 
that  had  Bishop  McTyeire  been  living,  and  had  he  be  n  the 
president  of  the  conference  none  of  that  disorder  which  charac- 
terized certain  sessions  of  the  conference  v;oald  liave  occurred. 
No  man  more  capable  of  managing  a  ku-ge  assemblage  in  a  more 
proper  way  and  in  an  easier  manner  than  Bishop  McTyeire,  was 
ever  born.  Dr.  Carlisle  is  greatly  missed  when  ofi  the  campus, 
but  the  college  gladly  bears  the  absence  hen  it  can  send  out  a 
man  who  is  capable  of  doing  it  such  great  honor. 


LET  THE  CHAPEL  BE  HEATED. 


Mention  is  made  elsewh^-e  of  the  need  of  a  heating  arrange- 
ment for  the  chapel.  The  college  has  been  in  operation  /or 
thirty-seven  years,  and  for  as  many  years  the  students  have  been 
suffering  from  co  d  while  ia  the  chapel.  The  law^s  of  the  college 
require  the  assembling  of  all  students  in  the  chapel  daily  for 
prayers  and  roll  call.  Speeches  are  also  delivered  by  not  less 
than  two  and  not  more  than  four  boys  every  morning.  The  time 
necessary  for  these  exercises  is  about  thirty  minutes.  In  thirty 
minutes  on  a  winter  morning  in  Spartanburg  a  down-country 
boy  can  almost  turn  to  ice.  And  not  <.nly  a  down-country  boy, 
but  boys  from  the  up-country  suffer.  ,  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  cold  chapel  is  the  cause  of  many  severe  colds  and  coughs. 
On  public  occasions,  as  on  the  night  of  November  6th,  when  sev- 
eral hours  are  spent  in  the  chapel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  audience  is  very  uncomfortable.    When  it  is  necessary  to  sit 
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for  au  lioiir  in  a  cold  chajjel,  the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  at- 
tend the  public  exercihes.  By  the  recent  change  in  the  Alumni 
hall,  two  large  hot-air  furnaces  are  put  out  of  use.  The  authori- 
ties could  do  no  better  th«n  to  put  these  furnaces  in  the  cellar  of 
the  college  and  heat  the  chapel.  No  digging  would  be  necessary. 
There  are  two  cellars  conveniently  situated  to  arrange  furnaces. 
Very  little  piping  would  be  necessary,  and  the  chapel  could  be 
comfortably  heated  for  a  nominal  sum.  This  arrangement  is  ob- 
jected to  by  some  because  the  gymnasium  room  would  bs  hurt. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  stoves  be  placed  in  the  chapel,  instead 
of  the  furnaces.  As  to  hurting  the  gymnasium,  there  is  no  gym- 
nasium to  hurt.  The  few  poles,  rings  and  bars  would  do  service 
just  as  well  in  the  woods.  The  stoves  would  give  the  chapel  an 
exceedingly  unsightly  appearance,  and  be  far  behind  the  years. 
At  any  rate,  let  the  chapel  be  made  warm.  - 


SOCIETY  ELECTIONS. 


At  its  most  recent  session  the  Preston  Society  elected  new  offi- 
cers to  serve  two  months.  The  result  was  as  follows:  President, 
E.  L.  Asbill;  Vice-President,  D.  W.  Daniels;  First  Corrector,  W. 
A.  Dagnall;  Second  Corrector,  R.  M.  DuBose;  Secretary,  George 
R.  Rembert;  Treasurer,  Howard  M.  Lanham;  (  orresponding  Sec- 
retary, Henry  Stokes;  Librarian,  F.  F.  Ott;  Fi?-st  Censor,  O.  M 
Abney;  Second  Censor,  Major. 


SHORT  PARAGRAPHS. 


\  The  classes  have  begun  the  old  practice  of  reciting  in  the 
chapel. 

J.  Clarence  Harper  has  returned  and  taken  his  place  among  his 
fellows  in  the  Senior  class. 

J.  W.  Daniel,  another  Senior  who  was  not  present  on  the  first 
day,  is  back. 

George  R  Rembert,  of  the  Junior  class,  has  returned  to  the 
institution,  and  swells  the  third  class  to  fifteen. 

James  H.  Thacker,  of  the  class  of  '90,  visited  the  college  during 
October,  and  was  gladly  welcomed  by  his  numerous  friends. 

The  Sophomores,  following  the  action  of  that  class  of  last 
year,  have  agreed  on  a  mortar  board  as  a  (Hass  hat. 
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The  Preston  Society  has  added  to  the  comfort  and  appearance 
of  its  hall  by  the  purchase  of  two  handsome  coal  stoves. 

The  second  week  of  November  was  observed  as  a  week  of 
prayer  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  college. 

A  class  of  students  is  being  taught  the  art  of  elocution  by  Miss 
Albaugh,  the  teacher  of  that  branch  in  Converse  College. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  of  '90,  was  on  the  campus  for  a  few 
hours  during  October.  He  was  en  route  to  Gaffney  City,  where 
he  takes  the  work  recently  done  by  Rev.  M.  O.  Ligon. 

Prof.  Jas.  Rayhill,  the  elocutionist,  was  unable  to  organize  a 
class  at  Wofford,  and  consequently  did  not  come,  a&  was  prophe- 
sied in  The  Journal. 

A  new  convenience  has  been  added  at  the  Wightman  Hall.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  large  bell,  elevated  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
and  used  to  notify  those  interested  of  the  time  of  meals. 

Mr.  Malcolm  McP.  Lander,  6f  the  class  of  '90,  was  seen  at  the 
college  Nov.  4th.  Mr.  Lander  is  now  supplying  a  chair  in  his 
father's  college  at  Williamston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Glaze,  of  Laurens,  an  enthusiastic  Wofford  Alumnus, 
was  on  the  campus  during  the  last  days  of  October,  and  led  the 
devotional  exercises  in  the  chapel  on  Monday  morning,  Nov.  2d. 

The  Journal's  mention  of  the  light  matter  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  Daily  Herald  and  presented  to  the  city  for  consideration. 
It  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time  we  may  have  our  dark  campus 
bright  with  electricity. 

The  Senior  class  has  decided  on  the  adoption  of  a  class  hat,  and 
as  said  in  The  Journal's  last  issue,  it  is  a  beaver.  The  class 
adopted  the  hat  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  the  result  is,  only  half 
of  the  classmen  wear  them. 

The  Freshmen  have  organized  a  class  association.  Their  presi- 
dent is  Mr.  Mason  Dupre,  of  Abbeville.  This  class  is  discussing 
the. propriety  of  a  hat.  One  gentleman  of  the  class  suggested 
that  the  color  of  the  hat  be  green. 

Several  South  Carolina  papers  mention  an  offer  by  the  town  of 
Bamberg  for  a  fitting  school.  It  was  said  that  that  town  offered 
$15,000  for  such  a  school,  but  the  report  is  groundless.  A  profes- 
sor of  the  college  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  town 
of  Bamberg,  mentioning  the  probability  of  such  an  offer,  but  no 
offer  was  made.  Bamberg  would  be  an  excellent  location  to  pre- 
pare the  large  number  of  boys  who  come  from  Barnwell  county. 
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Marshall  Orr  Lif>:on,  wlio,  by  the  order  of  Bishop  Dancan, 
froes  Dec,  1st  to  Ore^-on,  was  on  the  campus  and  gave  his 
friends  a  long  farewell.  Mr.  Sigon  goes  to  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  there,  and  to  assist  in 
the  teaching;of  a  college. 

Several  tennis  organizations  have  been  effected  recently.  The 
old  [Star  Association  is  revived,  with  T.  G.  McLeod  as  president. 
The  professors  have  selected  a  court  near  the  residence  of  Prof. 
Gamewell,  and  a  new  association  has  been  formed,  with  a  court 
near  Prof.  Craighead's. 

Mr.  Holler,  of  the  Freshman  class,  has  been  dangerously  sick 
with  an  attack  of  fever.  He  was  nursed  through  his  illness  by 
his  mother  and  brother,  and  has  been  brought  to  his  accus- 
tomed health.  He  left  Nov.  3d  for  his  home  in  Eock  Hill,  for  a 
few  weeks'  rest,  after  which  he  intends  to  return  and  enter  his 
class. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  foot  bail  team  of  WolTord  re- 
ceived challenge  from  the  Trinity,  North  Carolina,  aggregation 
for  a  game,  to  be  played  in  Charlotte.  Wofford  was  unprepared 
to  accept  the  challenge,  and  no  game  was  the  result.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  sufficient  interest  can  be  aroused  to  organize  a  foot 
ball  club.  A  college  can  have  no  better  advertisement  than  a 
good  foot  ball  or  base  ball  club. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  Prof.  Merrill,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
will  favor  Spartanburg  with  an  entertainment  of  rare  value.  The 
Professor  is  an  elocutionist  of  first  rank,  and  comes  to  Spartan- 
burg with  the  endorsement  of  the  highest  authority  of  Nash- 
ville. His  lecture  will  be  given  in  the  opera  house,  and  the 
finances  will  be  divided  between  the  Professor  and  the  two 
literary  societies.  The  money  received  by  the  societies  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  library  additions. 

At  Columbia,  on  the  14th  inst.,  will  be  played  a  game  of  foot 
ball  for  the  championship  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
contesting  teams  will  be  Furman  for  South,  and  Trinity  for 
North  Carolina.  Both  teams  are  favored  with  good  records,  and 
the  contest  promises  to  be  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  parties  car- 
ing for  the  training  of  muscle.  Woff'oi-d  should  by  all  means  be 
in  the  game.  There  are  men  on  the  register  of  our  college  who 
could  be  trained  to  do  as  good  foot  ball  service  as  the  men  of 
Furman  or  any  other  school.  We  have  twice  as  many  students  as 
any  other  South  Carolina  college,  and  reason  says  that  we  could 
organize  a  team  of  the  first  order.  Jjct  the  boys  get  to  practice 
and  train  themselves.  The  training  would  not" conilict  with  any 
college  duties  in  the  least.  From  one  a-nd  a,  half  to  two  hours  o'f 
daily  practice  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  perfect  a  tt^am. 
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ON  •  Top  ! 

We  couldn-t  be  any  where  else  if  we  tried.    Our  business 
methods  wouldn't  permit  it.    It  is  a  case  of 

First  Class  Goods  and  Low  Prices, 

a  combination  that  will  win  every  time.    Our  salesbooks  show 
this  very  plainly,    Come  and  share  with  the  public  the  GOOD 
'  THINGS  we  are  offering. 


R.  S.  J.  BIVINGS, 


Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Office  over  Spartanburg  Savings  Bank, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
 FIPvST-CLASS  WORK  GUARANTEED  AT  THE  

CITY  bjlubkh  bhof 

Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

J.  McCALL  &  C.  LAY,  PROPRIETORS, 
Also,  Music  Furnished  for  Balls  and  Germans. 

Oyster  Parlor  is  no  doubt  the  hanrlsomest  and  most  convenient  Oyster  I'aiior  In 
the  city,  and  the  fresh  Norfolk  Oysters  (which  are  i)rei)arod  by  a  llrst chisa 
cook)  are  only  of  the  first  grade.  He  also  carries  a  full  Hne  of  fancy  and  |)laln 
Candies,  Crystalized  Fruit,  Canned  Goods,  Crackers  and  everythinj^  to  be  found 
in  a  fli'st-class  Confectionery  Store. 
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TPE     RECENT    TENDENCIES    OF  GER3IAN 
PHILOSOPHY  TO  INFIDELITV. 


(WkIXTEX  FOR  THK  JOUIiNA  i:  BV  T(jOK^;\VKLI,  IlAV^"ES.  I 

The  nineteenth  century  is  a  ceiitiiry  great  and  glorious 
for  the  human  mind.    Its  pec  uliar  privilege  is  to  look  not 
alone  towards  the  future  for  light  and  truth,  but  back- 
wards into  darkness  and  superstition.    They  who  have 
gone  before  fell  very  far  short  of  the  position  we  now 
occupy,  but  they  took  steps  forward,  and  in  tender  and 
holy  sympathy  with  those  who  were  to  follow,  reared 
monuments  of  their  slow  advance  along  the  higliway  of 
nations.     The  advantages  thus  offered,  so  richly  in- 
creased by  the  lapse  of  time,  have  been  fully  utilized  by 
the  Germans,  and  hence  it  is  they  are  by  eminence  the 
metaphysical  race  of  the  world;  possessing  a  philosophic 
voluptuousness  as  the  particular  characteristic   of  their 
mind.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  elemant  imparted  by  this 
German  characteristic  to  the  English  composite  race 
that  has  given  rise  to  whatever  profound  thought  En- 
glish mind  has  originated,  and  it  is  to  it  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  is  indebted  for  the  penetrating  ele- 
ment which  existed  in  the  mind  of  Hobbes,  of  NeAvton,. 
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of  Hiuiie,  of  Locke,  and,  indeed,  in  any  other  of  its  writers 
who  have  evinced  great  power  of  philosophic  thought. 
But  to  it  also  is  referred  the  invention  of  many  perni- 
cious sophistries  and  specious  delusions.  In  it  the 
cloudy  genius  of  Coleridge  found  congenial  nutriment, 
and  reflected  in  distorted  splendor  a  most  attractive  but 
mysterious  brilliancy.  Nor  did  the  minds  of  Words- 
worth,  Scott,  and  other  great  writers  escape  the  fasci- 
nation. The  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  saturated  with 
hortatory  moralities,  teaches  doctrines  which  long  before 
might  be  found,  even  more  fully  and  vividly  declared,  in. 
every  illustrious  master  of  our  ancestral  Tetuonic  speech. 
But  more  countries  than  England,  and  more  races  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  have  been  affected  by  this  ingenuity 
and  dialectic  subtlety  of  the  German  mind.  Upon  even 
a  hasty  investigation  we  find  this  element  mingled  with 
all  the  enterprise  of  Europe,  under  the  burning  zone  or 
frozen  pole  to  an  extent  which  Greece  and  Rome  in  their 
palmiest  days  never  knew,  and  to  which  all  their  pride 
and  power  were  at  last  compelled  to  yield. 

Many  causes  have  conspired  to  create  in  the  German 
mind  this  devotion  to  metaphysical  philosophy,  this  im- 
material department  of  thought,  of  speculation,  and  of 
mysticism,  so  greatly  recommended  by  rich  erudition, 
and  daily  evolving  systems  which  dispute  wtth  increased 
ardor  the  empire  of  an  ideal  world.  Foreign  causes, 
such  as  the  persecutions  of  the  hierarchy,  the  inclina- 
tions, interests,  etc.,  of  rulers,  with  which  Church  his- 
tory acquaints  us,  account,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent,  for 
this  phenomenon,  but  only  the  most  superficial  observer 
will  say  fully. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  it  is  but  in  virtue 
of  its  original  native  constitution,  that  German  mind 
should  be  deficient  in  those  f  aculties  which  pertain  to 
practical  life.  We  are  taught  by  history  that  each  un- 
mixed race  has  always  an  unbalanced  mind,  the  result 
of  a  disproportionate  or  excessive  manifestation  of  some 
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one  class  of  faculties;  and  we  find  it  still  further  borne 
out  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  each  possessing  a 
specific  talent,  as  every  nation  its  distinct  features.  It 
is  thus  we  see  matters  treated  successfully  in  a  bodf  of 
individuals  uniting  their  different  qualities  so  as  to 
form  well-rounded  qualifications;  so,  also  it  is  only  a 
mixed  race  blending  as  a  unit  its  particuliar  attributes 
that  creates  a  harmonious  nation  with  evenly  formed 
capabilities.  We  see  in  the  English  people  a  charactea- 
istic  national  good  sense,  a  vigorous  practical  feeling, 
and  the  free  interaction  of  all  elements  moral  and  phy- 
sical, due  solely  to  its  being  the  latest  race,  and  follow- 
ing more  closely  than  any  other  this  great  law  of  amal- 
gamatipn.  It  is  the  principles  fixed  upon  this  great  law 
that  we  claim  for  our  America,  the  latest  part  of  this 
latest  race,  a  grand  and  glorious  destiny.  And  why  not  if 
on  its  soil  are  to  be  united  the  fragments  of  mankind, 
each  after  a  long  and  weary  journey  upon  earth  contribu- 
tiiig  its  representative  gift,  and  mingling  to  reconstruct 
the  noble  type  of  man's  primeval  nature?  But  the  Ger- 
mans are  of  the  Teutonic  race  almost  exolusively,  and 
the  immediate  descendants  have  retained  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  an  almost  complete  isolation  from  other  races, 
and  so  the  original  tendency  of  those  earnest  mystical 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  Balder,  in  the  grim  forests  of 
the  North  land,  back  in  the  far-gone  ages,  has  been  but 
little  interfered  with  or  modified  by  the  development  of  a 
composite  race. 

But  later  there  have  appeared  specifis  facts  in  German 
history  which  have  greatly  encouraged  and  fostered 
those  departments  of  intellectual  exertion  growing  out 
of  this  original  constitutional  bias.  First,  we  would  re- 
mind the  reader  of  that  sentiment  which  is  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic  of  the  barbarian  mind,  the  pleasure 
of  absolute  freedom  and  personal  independence.  In  the 
regulated  society  in  which  we  now  move  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  prevailing  disposition  and 
the  influence  it  exercised  upon  the  barbarians  of  the 
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fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  the  ancient  civilizations 
we  meet  with  political  liberty;  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
But  the  rude  barbarians  of  Germany  in  overthrowing 
Greece  and  Rome  introduced  into  European  civilization 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence,  and  the  love  of  in- 
dividual liberty  displayed  itself  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences, and  with  scarcely  any  other  aim  than  its  own 
satisfaction.  Thus  we  see  this  independent,  free-think- 
ing philosophy  of  Germany  to  have  sprung  not  only 
from  an  original  constitutional  bias  but  to  have  been  fos- 
tered by  the  very  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
the  barbarian  mind  had  birth. 

But  the  most  important  cause  of  this  immaterial  de- 
partment of  thought  that  has  occurred  in  the  latter  his- 
tory of  Germany  was  the  Reformation.  No  nation  from 
the  very  first  yielded  itself  so  heartily  to  the  influence  of 
the  gospel;  no  other  nation  in  the  world's  history  be- 
come so  deeply  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit  or  made 
itself  to  so  great  an  extent  its  exponent.  But  the  mcst 
skeptical  must  derive  his  intellectual  nourishment  from 
the  fruits  of  a  culture  which  Christianity  created;  indeed 
even  in  assailing  it,  he  is  compelled  for  the  most  part  to 
derive  weapons  from  it,  just  as  he  who  seeks  to  discover 
spots  in  the  sun  must  for  this  purpose  borrow  the  light 
of  the  sun  itself.  Again,  Luther's  theological  reaction 
threw  off  more  completely  the  "reign  of  law"  than  ever 
did  any  form  of  theology  which  has  asserted  influence 
with  any  power  over  human  nature.  A  learned  theolo- 
gian of  Germany  says:  "It  was  necessary  that  in  reas- 
serting the  free  Christianity  of  the  afl:'ections,  he  should 
defy  the  legal  Christianity  which  was  then  silting  up 
the  human  conscience  with  its  five  grains  and  scruple;-: 
of  casuistic  distinction.  But  unfortunately,  in  reassert 
ing  thus  passionately  the  freedom  of  the  hidden  life 
with  Christ  in  God,  Luther's  theolegy  became  necessa- 
rily something  of  a  prdtest  against  law  in  the  scientific 
sense,  as  well  as  in  the  legal  and  in  this  direction,  doubt- 
less, Luther  introduced  a  reaction  that  was   more  or  loss 
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false,  and  that  has  done  more  to  undermine  the  influence 
of  his  rich  and  noble  faith  than  any  other  error  it  con- 
tained." Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  contradiction 
which  has  been  so  much  more  keenly  felt  in  Germany 
than  even  in  England,  for  in  England  even  the  warmest 
and  most  ardent  puritanism  never  threw  off  the  "reign 
of  law"  in  any  sense,  so  passionately  and  completely  as 
did  Luther's,  and  hence  we  have  never  felt  quite  the 
same  amount  of  difficulty  and  anguish  in  reconciling 
the  religious  and  scientific  tendencies  of  thought.  In- 
deed, the  Reformation,  philosophically  considered,  really 
meant  the  casting  off  of  authority,  the  installation  of 
individual  inquiry  and  personal  opinion.  To  Germans 
nowadays  Luther  symbolizes  much  more  the  political 
energy  which  defeated  the  Pope,  and  the  moral  energy 
which  defied  the  devil,  than  the  deep  theological  faith 
which  fastened  a  new  system  of  belief  on  Europe.  The 
great  religious  principle  of  man's  personal  responsibility 
though  maintained  by  the  Reformers  in  the  strictest 
subordination  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  divine 
word  aimed  more  and  more  under  humanistic  and  other 
Influences,  at  unlimited  self  assertion,  and  gradually 
emancipated  itself  from  every  kind  of  authority,  even 
upon  fundamental  articles  of  faith.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  theology,  nor  even  the  religious  life  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  monk,  but  rather  his  revolutionary  energy,  his  de- 
fiance of  effete  tradition,  his  broad  democratic  feeling 
that  the  Germans  revere  and  imitate.  Draper  in  his 
"Intellectual  Development  of  Europe"  says:  "  A  grand 
and  imposing  religious  unity  implies  tyranny  to  the  in- 
diAddual;  the  increasing  emergence  of  sects  gives  him 
increasing  latitude  of  thought  ;  with  their  utmost  multi- 
plication he  gains  his  utmost  liberty.  In  this  respect, 
unity  and  liberty  are  in  opposition;  as  the  one  dimin- 
ishes the  other  increases.  Now  the  Reformation  broke 
down  unity:  it  gave  liberty  to  masses  of  men  grouped 
together  in  sufficient  number  to  insure  their  positions; 
it  is  now  invisibly,  but  [irresistibly  making  steps,  never 
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to  be  stayed  until  there  is  an  absolute  emancipation  f or 
man." 

The  circumstances  of  the  Teutonic  race  are  not  in  later 
times  less  favorable,  but  rather  more  so  than  other 
countries,  for  they  are  in  a  good  measure  exempt  from  all 
confusing  commercial  bustle,  and  do  not  shrink  under 
the  tyranny  of  one  huge  feverish  drunken  metropolis; 
and  are  amply  provided  with  seats  of  free  thought.  Un- 
prepared readers  are  continually  warned  against  the 
ono  quality  of  freedom  of  modern  writers.  But  we 
should  understand  that  the  greater  of  those  men  have 
used  their  fine  and  robust  faculties  in  looking  at  life  and 
nature  for  themselves;  not  in  order  to  escape  from  duty 
but  to  fulfill  it  more  abundantly  than  custom  would  pre- 
scribe. The  despair  of  moralists  of  all  ages  are  the 
fools  named  in  Scripture  who  throw  off  a  burden  they 
are  too  weak  to  bear  bravely  and  disown  whatever  is 
high  and  pure  within  them.  But  there  is  another  re- 
volt against  popular  rules  and  laws  of  opinions,  having 
a  very  different  aim  from  this.  To  illustrate:  the  weak 
man  to  get  rid  of  his  load,  will  cut  off"  the  arms  to  which 
it  is  tied,  and  maim  his  powers  to  escape  his  obligations; 
but  the  strong  man  who  refuses  to  -'carry  coals"  at  the 
bidding  of  others,  claims  only  to  choose  his  own  load, 
and  will  bear  willingly  and  with  painful  fidelity  a  far 
heavier  one  than  the  public  opinion  which  he  disobeys 
would  have  dared  to  lay  on  him.  And  thhs  it  is  with 
all  who  engage  seriously  and  earnestly  in  the  task  of 
life.  Freely  they  choose,  and  freely  perform,  a  work 
beyond  the  compass  of  all  legal  injunctions.  For  free- 
dom, in  truth,  is  but  the  willing  .of  those  conditions 
which  enable  our  best,  most  laborious  powers,  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  fittest  ends.  And  this  is  the  freedom 
towards  which  every  noble  soul  feels,  toils,  and  bleeds, 
as  towards  its  native  and  only  vital  element,  as  the  plant 
to  light  and  air,  the  fish  to  the  unbounded  water.  This 
victorious  effort  it  is,  which  glorifies  more  or  less  every 
truly  great  man;  and  above  all  in  modern  times,  those  of 
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Germany;  whose  names  we  constantly  hear  connected 
with  the  charge  of  irreligion,  licentiousness,  and  what- 
ever is  horrible  that  stupid  tongues  can  devise  to  ring  in 
stupid  ears.  As  if  profane  irreverence  and  mad  self- 
willed  resistance  to  reason,  could  ever  be  the  character- 
istic tendency  of  thoughtful,  humane,  and  imaginative 
minds.  There  is  a  freedom  far  unlike  that  of  the  es- 
caped convict,  and  consisting  not  in  doltish  disobedience 
but  in  tho  saxred  and  serene  obedience  of  love  to  the 
highest  rule  of  duty  we  can  find  within  us.  Not  such  is 
the  freedom  secured  by  law,  but  leaves  us  under  the  yoke 
of  our  next  door  neighbor's  eyes  and  our  news- writers 
pen.  Neither  is  there  any  such  liberty  to  be  obtained 
by  tho  most  diligent  compliance  with  all  the  precepts  of 
ethics  and  theology,  in  which  the  heart  and  strength  of 
a  man  may  be  as  much  confined,  as  his  body  if  it  were 
chained  in  a  locked  church. .  Divine  commandments  are 
but  the  commandments  of  divines  for  him  who  does  not 
feel  that  in  compliance  with  them  is  the  only  liberation 
of  his  soul  from  death.  A  man  who  does  not  feel  this 
may  be  gravely  wrong,  but  will  not  get  himself  right  by 
tying  himself  to  the  letter  in  which  he  finds  no  spirit. 
The  freedom  of  an  earnest  mind  brings  with  it  laws  as 
as  strict  and  holy  as  any  in  the  Pentateuch  or  the  can- 
nons, but  also  has  tenfold  strength  for  the  performance 
of  the  only  work  on  earth  really  worth  a  man.  All  the 
rest  is  the  routine  of  a  hoodwinked  heart.  Political 
freedom  is  a  great  blessing;  but  there  is  a  still  better 
kind  known  only  to  the  good  and  wise,  of  which  Schiller 
and  their  compeers  are  teachers  and  examples,  such  as 
Europe  for  near  two  ^centuries  had  hardly  seen. 
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EDMUND  BURKE  AND  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In  the  ongoings  of  the  world,  there  are  stages  of  prog- 
ress which  are  marked  by  no  great  advance  in  the 
mighty  march  of  civilization,  but  which  may  be  termed 
the  formative  periods  of  the  world's  great  history.  Such 
a  period  was  that  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  was 
marked  by  the  trace  of  desolation  and  the  waste  of  war; 
the  shock  of  falling  dynasties,  the  awful  clash  of  polit- 
ical thought,  upon  the  issue  of  which  was  to  rest  the 
destinies  of  Europe;  the  overwhelming  antagonisms  of 
religious  life,  the  violence  of  which  was  so  great  as  to 
absorb  philosophy  and  swallow  up  morality;  all  these 
made  the  Eighteenth  Century  an  era  unequalled  in  its 
influence  upon  the  evolution  of  the  world. 

Who  can  look  upon  that  time,  when  the  loftiest  re- 
ligion was  struggling  with  the  highest  cultured  atheism, 
when  in  government  men  were  seeking  with  longing 
hearts  for  political  purity  in  the  midst  of  political  cor- 
ruption, when  without  political  formula  or  well 
grounded  religious  creed,  the  great  heart  of  the  universe 
was  throbbing  with  the  desire  for  truth ;  who  can  look 
upcn  these  days  of  darkness  from  the  noontide  splendors 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  without  a  sense  of  wondrous 
satisfaction  in  that  fiat  of  the  ages,  "Truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail." 

And  if  there  was  one  man  about  whom  clustered  the 
crystalizing  influences  of  the  age  and  in  whom  was 
centered  and  from  whom  emanated  all  that  was  great  in 
political  worth,  grand  in  religious  power  and  generative 
in  intellectual  impulse,  that  man  was  Edmund  Burke. 
It  was  he  who  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  iniquities  of 
India— that  blot  in  English  history  which  the  tears  of  all 
the  angels  could  never  wash  from  its  imperial  robes.  If 
ever  a  reform  was  imperative  in  the  government  of  a. 
country,  it  was  certainly  in  India,  where  the  government 
was  irresponsible.    There  the  English  courts  of  justice 
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^ere  more  terrible  to  the  natives  than  the  very  wrongs 
they  pretended  to  redress.  The  customs  and  laws  and 
moral  ideas  of  the  conquered  country  were  spurned  and 
ignored  by  the  greedy  scions  of  gentility  who  were  sent 
to  rule  a  population  ten  times  greater  than  that  between 
the  Humber  ai)d  the  Tharrres. 

It  was  thus  after  the  most  careful  study  of  the  con- 
ditions of  India  that  Burke  delivered  his  thunderous 
diatribes  against  the  iniquities  winked  at  by  Parliament. 
Eut  his  fierce  protest  arrayed  against  him  all  the  parties 
that  endorsed  these  wrongs  or  who  were  benefitted  by 
them.  'No  speeches  ever  made  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  equalled  in  eloquence  and  power  those  of 
IBurke  on  the  ^sTabob  of  Arcot's  debts  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings.  In  these  famous  phillipics 
lie  fearlessly  exposed  the  misrule  and  oppression  of  the 
Company's  servants,  winning  admiration  while  he  hu- 
iniliated  and  chastised.  And  then  his  famous  letters  to 
the  Bristol  electors  in  which  he  refutes  and  ridicules 
their  claim  to  intrust  him,  as  the  shoemakers  of  Lynn 
wished  to  intrust  Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  a  model  of  irony,  as  well  as  a  dignified  rebuke  of 
all  ignorant  constituencies  and  a  lofty  exposition  of 
the  duties  of  a  statesman,  rather  than  of  a  politician, 
and  yet  to  attempt  any  description  of  Eighteenth  Century 
reforms  without  recognizing  Burke,  and  res+ing  the  de- 
velopment of  it  all  upon  his  influence  and  character, 
would  be  to  render  the  pla}^  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
the  immortal  Dane  left  out. 

Besides  the  great  political  reforms  there  was  another 
pressing  element  of  a^ction  with  which  the  mind  of  this 
mighty  political  giant  was  alone  sufficient  to  cope.  He 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Bristol  electors  by 
his  manly  defence  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  since  the 
conquest  of  William  III,  had  been  subjected  to  the  most 
unjust  and  annoying  treatment  that  ever  degraded  a 
Protestant  government. 

But  a  greater  subject  than  colonial  rights,  or  Indian 
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wrongs,  or  persecution  of  the  Irish  Catholics  agitated 
the  mind  of  Burke  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  declining  years,  and  this  was  the  agitation  growing 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  that  ''roarng 
confiagratiou  of  anarchies''  •  broke  out,  he  was  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  power  and  his  fame— a  wise  old 
statesman  versed  in  the  lessons  of  human  experience,, 
who  detested  theories  and  sophistries  and  violent  re- 
forms—a man  who,  while  he  loved  liberty  more  than  any 
political  leader  of  his  day,  loathed  the  crimes  committed 
in  its  name.  He  was  a  Christian  philosopher,  standing 
amid  the  falling  ruins  of  a  glittering  but  ungodly  age 
like  a  Pharoa  in  a  stormy  sea,  casting  its  white  light 
across  the  waters  though  the  waves  liowled  about  him  in 
frenzy,  and  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  hurricane  pressed 
heavily  against  his  solid  frame. 

R.  W.  Allen. 


TOO  PRACTICAL. 


Every  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  phrase 
* 'practical  life."  We  hear  the  expression  among  col- 
lege students,  among  farmers,  merchants  and  all  classes 
of  men.  Especially  is  it  becoming  common  among  the 
patrons  of  our  schools.  The  teachers  of  our  public 
schools  are  forced  to  recognize  the  over-bearing  de- 
mands often  made  in  the  name  of  business  life.  The 
father  with  small  means,  as  he  pleads,  upon  which  to 
educate  his  son  requests  the  teacher,  in  the  instruction 
of  his  son  to  pay  special  attention  to  such  studies  as 
tend  to  prepare  him  for  business.  Arithmetic,  writing 
and  reading  form  the  sum  total  of  the  desired  course  of 
study.  What  benefit,  he  asks,  will  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  history,  geography  or  of  the  languages?  "My 
son  wishes  to  enter  business  and  this  will  equip  him  for 
it."  Again  young  men  who  have  the  choice  to  make 
for  themselves,  who  have  the  means  at  their  comniahti- 
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to  obtain  a  higher  education  such  as  is  offered  by  our 
colleges  and  universities  often  sit  down  and  with  pen 
and  paper  try  to  calculate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  bene- 
fits which  are  likely,  according  to  their  unbiased  judge- 
ment, to  accrue  from  a  regular  college  course.  The 
line  or  argument  which  such  a  youug  ma«i  pursues  is 
something  lik-e  this:  "If  I  go  to  college  and  spend  four 
years  there,  when  I  finish  I  shall  have  less  capital  with 
which  to  enter  business  and  furthermore  I  shall  lose  all 
thistime  from  the  business  the  experience  of  which  in 
things  practical  will  perhaps  be  as  valuable  as  the  col. 
lege  course  itself."  And  immediately  he  decides  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  subject  himself  to  the  four 
years'  training  of  the  college  curriculum.  He'professedly 
cannot  see  the  point  in  spending  ready  cash  for  that 
which  in  his  estimate  is  worthless  for  the  business  he 
expects  to  enter.  If  money  must  be  spent  for  an  ed- 
ucation this  education  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prepare  him  for  so-called  practical  life.  Young  men 
are  willing  to  spend  four  and  six  months  in  a  business 
college  in  learning  short  hand,  bookkeeping  or  telegra- 
phy or  twice  that  time  in  a  medical  college  or  in  a  law 
department  to  enter  these  professions,  but  many  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  and  their  minds  to 
the  regular  four  year's  course  of  our  colleges  before  they 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  life.  There  seems  to  be 
too  strong  a  desire  to  eliminate  from  this  course  of  study 
all  that  have  not  the  strongest  savor  of  practicability. 

Young  men  who  rush  into  business  without  a  thor- 
ough preparation  in  mind  and  character,  who  neglect 
a  literary  education  and  rush  into  business  with  only  a 
few  months  of  preparation  for  that  business  fail  to  con- 
sider wisely  their  true  relation  to  themselves,  to  their 
government  and  to  society.  The  duties  of  citizenship 
require  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  to  educate 
themselves,  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  on  econ- 
omic questions.  As  citizens  we  inherit  much  and  con- 
sequently our  responsibility  is  great.    It  therefore  be- 
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hooves  us  to  prepare  for  this  respoiisihility.  A  govern- 
ment as  ours  is  the  product  of  centuries  and  yet  an  un- 
educated, careless,  reckless  citizenship  may  strike  the 
fatal  blow  in  a  few  hours.  Liberty  has  been  purchased 
at  the  price  of  human  blood,  yet  the  foolish,  ignorant 
citizen  may  part  with  it  for  less  than  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  here  to  allow  the  false  notion  that 
an  education  is  not  needed  in  practical  life  to  deprive 
you,  0  young  man,  of  its  blessings. 

The  business  world  will  welcome  with  open  arms, 
with  great  avidity  the  young  men  who  are  equipped 
with  a  broad  education,  who  are  girded  up  in  mind  and 
character  for  w^iatever  duties  talent  and  taste  may  fit 
him. 

The  cultured  young  man  is  prepared  furthermore  for 
greater  usefulness  as  a  factor  in  society,  in  church  and 
he  who  decides  not  to  educate  himself  fails  of  his  high- 
est possibilities  in  these  respects.  Some  think  the  col- 
lege is  the  place  for  preachers  and  idlers,  that  a  college 
education  prepares  a  preacher  to  tire  his  congregation 
with  discourses  as  dry  as  they  are  learned  and  that  it 
prepares  others  to  do  nothing  to  perfection;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  That  young  man  who  can  pass  through 
the  developing  and  enlarging  influences  of  college  life, 
who  can  resist  all  of  the  healthful  influences  thrown 
around  him  here  and  not  become  a  more  useful  member 
of  both  the  church  and  the  society  of  his  community, 
must  indeed  be  a  young  man  stubborn  and  persistent  in 
his  immorality.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  which  now  has  its 
rooms  in  almost  every  college  of  our  land  the  moral  tone 
of  the  college  world  is  kept  high  and  healthy,  is  kept  far 
above  par.  Here  in  its  prayer  and  experience  meeting 
in  its  song  services  the  student  is  made  to  feel  at  home 
and,  without  embarrassment,  to  participate  in  its  services. 

Again  the  young  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  develop  his  mind.  Pope  said,  "In  the 
world  there  is  nothing  great  but  man;  in  man,  nothing 
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great  but  mind."  Let  not  practicability  close  the  door 
against  their  highest  attainment  of  the  mind,  but  devote 
at  least  the  short  period  of  four  years  to  the  upbuilding 
of  mind,  of  some  which  alone  savors  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. Heed  first  the  low  pleading  of  the  voice  within 
which  calls  for  freedom  from  intellectual  bondage.  How 
often  does  practicability  socalled  lock  the  secret  cham- 
ber of  nature  and  keep  out  the  mind  but  would  be  de- 
lighted to  explore  hermysteriesi  How  of  ten  does  it  claim 
the  mind  which,  if  free,  would  delight  to  commune  with 
the  rocks  and  hills,  and  to  give  audience  to  the  still 
small  voice  of  science.  But  it  choses  rather  to  fill  its 
coffers  with  treasures  from  Ophir  than  to  enrich  the 
mind  from  wisdom's  storehouse.  It  prefers  rather  to  give 
its  days  and  nights  to  the  buying  and  selling  and  getting 
of  gain  than  to  hold  commerce  with  the  stars  whose  voi- 
ces blend  in  sweet  music  during  the  morning  hours. 
Give  us  more  young  men  who  will  before  entering  upon 
life's  duties  and  responsibilities,  devote  a  few  years  to 
the  preparation  of  themselves  for  these  duties.  Let  the 
sordid  boast  of  his  hoarded  silver  and  gold,  but  let  the 
free  American,  turning  with  intellectual  strength  and 
glowing  with  intellectual  light,  boast  of  his  deep  and 
broad  culture.  w.  e.  w. 


SUBMIT  WITH  CHEERFULNESS. 


Some  months  ago  in  our  State  capital,  one,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  stranger  there,  was  noticing  and  admir- 
ing our  beautiful  Southland  city  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  striking  contrast  between  the  relative 
sizes  of  a  street  car  and  that  of  a  very  small  mule  that 
was  pulling  it,  and  more  by  the  seemingly  pleasant 
manner  with  which  the  little  fellow  began  his  day's 
work,  as  he  trotted  along,  over  the  rocky  street  bawling 
his  usual  number  of  passengers  to  another  part  of  the 
city.    He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  himself,  as  he  picked 
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up  liis  Ihh'Is  in  anything  elsebnt  a  mulish  manner. 

This,  ofcoui-se,  is  only  an  every  day  incident,  but  to 
it  we  acknowledge  an  indebtedness  for  whatever  thought 
we  may  be  able  to  advance  at  this  time  on  the  subject, of 
"submitting  with  cheerfulness''  to  our  lot  in  life. 

It  would  seem  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  show  at  length 
the  importance  af  finding  out  early  in  life  what  the  pur- 
pose or  object  of  one's  life  is;  for  we  see  the  importance 
at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  preparation  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  life  work  ought  to  be  thorough  and  of 
the  right  kind,  and  that  the  period  in  life  the  most  suita- 
ble for  preparation  may  not  be  misspent.  And  here  let 
us  ask  this  question.  Is  there  not  a  life  work  peculiar 
and  specific  for  each  individual  which  if  too  long  neg- 
lected will  never  be  accomplished.  Certainly  this  seems 
true  from  reasons  too  obvious  to  question.  How  great 
then  is  individual  responsibility. 

But  the  course  of  life  being  determined  upon;  the  next 
thing  is  to  submit  willingly  to  one  and  to  every  duty  that 
is  met  in  life  whether  it  seems  to  us  for  good  or  for  evil 
But  this  is  not  as  easily  done  as  some  would  think,  else 
there  would  not  be  as  much  discontent,  worrying  and 
fretting  as  there  is  among  people  to-day.  And  what  a 
strange  excuse  they  make,  namely,  that  their  lot  is  har- 
der than  any  one  else's.  Let  us  examine  this  and  see  if 
it  if  so.  If  it  is,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  Have  we 
not,  each  of  us,  noticed  time  and  again  that  people  usu- 
ally have  that  kind  of  a  life  that  they  want  to  have? 
Certainly  so,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  now  admitted  that 
men  are  more  the  creatures  of  themselves  than  of  cir- 
cumstances. And  hence  we  see  that  largely  our  lives 
.are  in  our  own  hands,  and  that  they  are  what  we  make 
them.  The  accusation  cannot  be  brought  against  Prov- 
dence,  that  she  has  delt  more  kindly  by  some  than  by 
others,  for  indeed  Providence  knowing  what  would  be 
/ good  and  what  would  be  evil  for  each,  must  have  so  ar- 
ranged it  that  what  concerns  one,  and  not  another,  is 
for  that  one  the  very  best  thing  that  (H)uld  happen.  And 
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the  fact  that  one  is  unhappy  with  what  he  has  to  do  is 
almost  a  conclusive  proof  that  somewhere  he  has  been 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Hence  the 
above  accusation  should  be  made  against  no  one  but 
■self. 

Then  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  a  faithful  perfor- 
ance  of  duties  is  great  and  lasting.  In  fact  there  is  little 
pleasure  in  anything  else.  If  we  were  to  ask  all  of  our 
acquaintances  from  what  they  have  derived  the  most 
true  happiness,  doubtless  this  woul'd  be  the  embodiment 
of  all  their  answers;  as  far  as  I  have  attained  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  faculties  of  my  body  and  mind  and  as  far 
as  I  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  others,  to  that 
degree  have  I  obtained  true  happiness. 

"In  this  world  st  will  neveJ  pay 

To  give  way  to  sorrow; 
The  dog  that's  underneath  to-day 
May  be  on  top  to-morrow.'" 

W.  C.  K. 


N  D.  Lesesne,      ------  Editor. 


WOFFORD  ALUMNI  IN  SPARTANBURG. 


The  Alumni  Department  of  The  Joural  for  December 
has  been  given  for  an  article  on  those  of  Spartanburg's 
citizens,  who  have  either  received  diplomas  from  the 
College  or  who  have  ever  matriculated  in  the  College 
proper.  In  such  a  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to 
give  to  all  their  just  deserts,  for  there  are  many  Alumi 
here  in  Spartanburg  that  are  well  worthy  of  several 
pages.  Perhaps  we  may  fail  altogether  to  mention 
some  Alumni  here  (for  we  have  gathered  our  few  facts 
from  very  indirect  sources  and  in  fragments,  but  all 
may  rest  assured  that  no  name  is  left  out  intentionally. 
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It  sliall  be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Wofford  upon  her  Alumni  as  reflected  through 
lier  devoted  sons  in  Spartanburg.  Her  influence  is  per- 
ceptibly felt  before  we  leave  the  campus,  for  here  we 
find  Alumni  giving  instruction  in  the  same  room  ia 
which  they  themselves  Avere  instructed. 

D.  A.  DuPre,  "OO,  is  Professor  of  chemistry,  physics^ 
and  geology,  which  branches  he  also  teaches  at  Con- 
verse College.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  College  and  is 
also  the  senior  professor^and  presides  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Carlisle. 

J.  AGamewell,  '71,  is  Professor  of  Latin  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty. 

S.  P.  Pritchard  who  began  his  college  course  here 
and  would  have  finished  it  here  instead  of  at  the 
University  but  for  his  father's  removal  to  Columbia  on 
account  of  illness,  is  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  whose  education  was  cut  short  by 
the  failure  of  his  eyes,  is  for  the  present  Professor  of 
Metaphysics  and  financial  agent  of  the  College,  in 
which  latter  capacity  be  has  proved  himself  a  most  ef- 
ficient worker. 

When  turning  our  steps  from  thecampus  to  the  oppo- 
site hill,  we  find  Alumni  in  complete  control  of  the  Fit- 
ting School.  A.  G.  Rembert,  '84,  is  Head  Master  and 
instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  is  a  most  successful 
teacher  and  a  splendid  business  manager.  He  has  sent 
over  fifty  boys  to  the  College— and  it  is  the  testimony 
of  Wofford' s  Faculty  that  those  students  that  come 
from  this  school  are  the  best  rounded  students  of  the 
College.  Of  the  twenty-nine  men  in  the  present  senior 
class  ten  were  prepared  by  Prof.  Rembert. 

W.  G.  Blake,  '83,  is  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Physical  Geography . 

W.  P.  Few,  '89,  is  instructor  of  English,  and  also  has 
charge  of  the  Freshman  class  of  Wofford  in  the  English 
department. 
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Jones  Fuller,  '90;  is  instructor  in  English,  Arithmetic, 
and  Geography. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  those  that  instruct  the  intellec- 
tual man  to  those  that  guide  the  spiritual.  The  church 
has  promoted  W.  W.  Duncan,  '58,  to  the  bishopric,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  both  as 
a  parliamentarian  and  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  is  also 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege. 

The  beloved  pastor  of  the  Central  Methodist  Church 
is  W.  R.  Richardson,  '71,  who  completed  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  at  Vanderbilt.  where  he  took  the 
Founder's  Medal. 

C.  H.  Carlisle,  '74,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Sunday  School. 

S.  B.  Ezell,  '75,  of  the  First  Baptist,  and  E.  B.  Can- 
non, '68,  of  the  Factory  Hill  Church  Sunday  School. 
These  men  are  among  the  most  prominent  of  their  re- 
spective churches.  There  are  many  others  that  occupy 
high  positions  in  the  church,  and  some  are  officers  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  news  paper  is  a  potent  factor  in  civilization. 
Charles  Petty,  '57,  edits  the  Carolina  Spartan  and  W. 
M.  Jones,  '78'  has  edited  the  Spartanburg  Herald  for 
several  years. 

G.  Rouquie,  '91,  is  the  local  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Herald  ,  and  Sam  Copeland  is  travelling  agent. 

The  most  offices  of  Spartanburg  County  are  filled  by 
Wofford  men.  T.  R.  Trimmier  is  Clerk  of  Court,  W. 
S.  Thomason  Probate  Judge,  B.  Chapman,  School  Com- 
missioner, and  H.  B.  Carlisle  Master.  At  the  recent 
municipal  election,  C  .  H.  Carlisle  and  J.  T.  Calvert  were 
chosen  as  aldermen  from  their  respective  wards. 

Wofford  has  a  large  and  strong  and  influential  repre- 
sentation at  the  bar.  Although  the  most  of  them  are 
comparatively  young,  yet  they  stand  very  high  in  their 
profession.  The  following  represeat  Wofford:  J.  K. 
Jennings,  '73,;  J.  B.  Cleveland,  '79;  R.  K.  Carson,  '74; 
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A.  B.  Calvert,  'SO,  T.  B.  Thackston,  '80,  A.  E.  Moore, 
'84,  J.  J.  Burnett,  '84,  D.  E.  Hydrick,  and  H.  B.  Car- 
lisle, '85.  The  last  two  prepared  themselves  for  their 
profession  at  Vanderbilt  where  each  took  the  Founder's 
medal  in  their  respective  classes. 

Woft'ord's  Alumni  rarely  turn  to  the  field  of  inven- 
tion, for  inventors,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  J. 
W.  Garrett  is  prominently  before  the  public  as  inventor 
of  the  Garrett  Water  Motor.  This  motor,  though  simple 
in  its  construction,  is  certainly  a  novel  invention.  This 
invention  bids  fair  to  make  Mr.  Garrett  a  man  of 
wealth. 

The  greater  part  of  Wofford's  Alumni  here  are  in  the 
business  world.  Spartanburg  can  boast  of  two  of  the 
largest  and  nicest  book  stores  in  the  State.  All  the 
leading  periodicals  can  be  found  in  these  and  therefore 
are  centres  of  attraction  to  students.  W.  DuPre,  '78,  is 
proprietor  of  the  one,  and  T.  J.  Trimmier  of  the  other. 

S.  M.  Dawkins,  '57,  of  Hill  &  Dawkinf,  and  S.  B. 
Jones,  '86,  of  Heinitish  &  Co.,  are  successful  druggists. 
S.  B.  Ezell  is  a  hardware  merchant.  C.  H.  Carlisle  is 
in  the  furniture  business.  W.  Fowler  deals  in  buggies 
and  wagons.  So  does  J.  B.  Lisles,  who  is  also  manager 
of  the  Opera  House.  J.  W.  Garrett  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Garrett  Bros.,  confectioners.  E.  B.  Cannon  is 
with  W.  C.  Cannon,  who  is  a  hardware  merchant.  Geo. 
Henneman  ^is  manager  of  the  Monumental  Jewelry 
Store.  J.  H.  Carlisle,  Jr.,  "85,  is  with  Carlisle  &  Cannon, 
D.  W.  Thomas  clerks  at  Irwin's  Drug  Store.  W.  S. 
Montgomery  is  with  Lethco  &  Montgomery  hardware 
merchants.  J.  G.  Harris  is  with  his  father  in  general 
merchandise.  G.  W.  Hodges  andM.  Bowden  are  at  R. 
L.  Bowden's,  dry  goods.  M.  E.  Khan  is  at  N.  Iseman  & 
Co.,  dry  goods.  C,  M.  Riser  is  a  telegraph  operator  at 
the  Air  Line  Depot,  and  R.  P.  White  is  ticket  agent. 
Jas.  Carlisle  is  depot  agent  at  the  Augusta  depot.  G. 
L.  Wilson,  '88,  is  at  Beaumont  Mills.  W.  N.  Duncan  is 
a  successful  young  farmer. 
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The  Iroji  Distsict  Fire  Insurance  Company  controls  as 
much  insurance  as  any   company  in   the  State.  Geo 
Cofieid,  '57,  is  president  and  J.  Cofield,  '82,  is  secretary. 

The  prosperity  and  growth  of  Spartanburg  has  been 
in  great  part  due  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Spar- 
tanburg Real  Estate  Company.  A.  B.  Calvert;  '80,  is 
president  and  W.  A.  Law,  '83,  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

The  Morgan  Iron  Works  is  controlled  completely  by 
the  young  men  of  the  city,  most  of  them  Wofford 
Alumni.  W.  E.  Lucas,  who  has  made  quite  a  reputation 
for  successful  management,  is  the  presiden  of  this  en- 
terprise Pierce  Avant  also  has  a  position  at  these 
works. 

Many  Wofford  Alumni  have  positions  in  the  banks. 
There  is  not  a  bank  here  in  which  Wofford  is  not  rep- 
resented. The  National  Bank  was  the  first  bank  es- 
tablished here.  Its  president  is  Geo.  Cofieid,  '57,  and 
W.  E.  Burnett,  '70,  is  cashier.  J.  C.  Evins,  '88^  is  assis- 
tant cashier,  and  J.  Cleveland  collector.  Geo.  Cofieid, 
J.  B.  Cleveland,  and  W.  E.  Burnett  are  on  its  board  of 
directors.  L.  C.  Cannon.  '72,  is  cashier  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Farmers  Bank,  while  L.  K.  Anderson  is  book 
keeper,  and  J.  L.  Fleming,  '91'  is  collector  Geo.  Co- 
field  is  president  of  tlie  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany with  W.  PJ.  Burnett  as  treasurer  and  J.  B.  Cieve- 
lantl  as  attorney.  The  president  of  the  Spartanburg 
Sa^vings  Bank  is  W.  Law,'83,  and  J.  A.  Law,  '81,  is 
cashier.  J,  K.  Jennings,  S.  B.  Ezell,  A.  B,  Calvert  and 
W.  A.  Law  are  on  its  board  of  directors 

We  can  readily  see  from  the  above  that  Spartanburg's 
success  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  infiuence  of  Wofford 
College.  Although  there  are  professors,  ministers,  law- 
yers, merchants  and  bankers  among  her  Aiumni,  yet  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  has  never  been  a  Wofford 
Alumnus  in  Spartanburg  that  has  dealt  out  the  deadly 
poison  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  his  fellow  nian. 

J.  F.  FOOSHA. 
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Editorial  and  Exchange  Department. 


John  J  Riley,  Editor 


Christmas,  with  all  of  its  greetings,  is  once  more  at 
our  door.  Every  student's  heart  is  filled  with  joy  and 
delight  as  he  realizes  that  a  season  of  so  much  pleasure 
will  soon  present  itself.  We  think  that  our  Faculty 
adopted  an  excellent  plan  Avhen  they  decided  to  give  us 
two  Sundays  at  home.  This  will  give  each  student  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  make  his  visit  home  profit- 
able as  well  as  very  enjoyable.  These  holidays  are 
given,  not  so  much  that  the  student  may  have  rest  from 
college  trials  and  duties,  but  that  he  may  receive  inspi- 
ration from  his  home  surroundings  and  home  influences, 
and  return  to  his  college  work  animated  by  a  loftier  pur- 
pose and  fired  with  greater  zeal  and  earnestness.  We 
believe  that  such  stimulating  effects  are  experienced  in 
the  case  of  nearly  every  student.  Let  each  one  of  us 
see  to  it  that  we  spend  these  days  pleasantly  and  hospi- 
tably and  are  found  in  our  places  at  the  appointed  time. 
This  will  be  an  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty's kindness  and  will  justify  them  in  continuing  this 
plan  in  the  future.  The  Journal  wishes  all  a  happy 
Christmas. 


Intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  in  this  and  other 
countries  are  always  interested  in  any  measure  that  lias 
for  Its  object  the  education  of  the  masses.  Much  thought 
has  been  spent  by  some  of  our  leading  educators  in  try- 
ing to  devise  a  plan  that  will  raise  the  standard  of  culture 
among  the  vast  numbers  who  are  deprived  of  college  oi- 
university  training.  The  University  Extension  move- 
ment, which  has  been  creating  considerable  interest  in 
America  and  England,  bids  fair  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal  towards  disseminating  higher  knowledge  ainong  llu- 
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class  of  people  to  which  we  have  referred.  This  move- 
ment was  originated  in  England  in  1867,  by  a  professor 
of  Comb  ridge  University.  He  began  by  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  to  people  in  general.  A  lively  interest 
was  manifested  and  increased  as  the  lecturer  persevered 
in  his  work.  It  is  said  that  the  plan  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  England  since  its  inception.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  have  been  reached  by  this  agency 
and  have  been  educated  on  subjects  of  which  they  would 
have  otherwise  remained  ignorant. 

Several  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  United  States  pro- 
cured the  services  of  college  and  university  professors 
and  have  had  courses  of  lectures  which  have  resulted  in 
much  good  to  large  numbers  of  their  inhabitants.  We 
see  no  reason  why  such  a  grand  movement  should  not 
be  more  generally  encouraged  and  pushed  forward  with 
marvelous  success.  Of  course,  it  will  incur  some  expense 
to  obtain  these  lecturers  and  to  purchase  suitable  liter- 
ature for  distribution,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  investment  would  be  more  effectual  than  one  of 
this  nature  in  promoting  the  public  welfare.  Citizens 
will  become  more  enlightened  and  the  general  character 
of  society  will  be  bettered.  We  hope  that  some  of  the 
cities  in  our  own  State  will  adopt  such  a  plan  and  share 
the  good  results  of  such  a  movement. 


Wofford  is  always  very  grateful  to  those  who  exhibit 
their  love  for  her  by  some  generous  donation.  One  of 
her  wealthy  and  loyal  friends  recently  gave  expression 
of  his  great  interest  in  her  prosperity  by  establishing 
what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  Loan  Fund.  We 
hope  that  many  of  Wofford' s  friends  will  imitate  this 
worthy  example  and  increase  the  sum  to  a  much  greater 
amount.  In  order  that  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
may  fully  understand  the  object  of  this  Fund  we  copy 
below  an  article  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the 
* 'Southern  Christian  Advocate,"  written  by*Rev.  John 
O,  Kilgo:  ' 
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-Wofford  College  has  received  a  donation  from  Rev. 
Jno  O  Wilson  of  i^^lOO  to  establish  a  Loan  Fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Thomas  Loan  Fund,  named  m  honor  ot 
the  late  Rev.  W.  W.  Thomas.  There  are  scores  ot  young: 
men  of  sterling  worth  who  are  often  embarrassed  m. 
their  college  coarse  from  the  lack  of  money  ;  and  it  ±re- 
quently  occurs  that  their  education  must  be  g}ven  up. 
They  do  not  wish  to  become  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
tion,  but  only  wish  a  loan  to  assist  them.  Brother  W  ill- 
son's  donation  looks  to  this  worthy  end.  A  reasonaoie 
interest  will  be  charged,  and  thus  the  amount  will  be  in- 
creased from  year  to  year. 

The  establishment  of  this  fund  by  Brother  Willson  is 
another  evidence  of  his  deep  interest  in  education,  and 
his  love  for  and  confidence  in  Wofford  College.  He  is 
not  an  alumnus  of  this  institution,  but  no  man,  whether 
graduate  or  non-graduate,  has  shown  a  deeper  interest 
in  his  Church  college.  liis  donations  to  Wofford  amount 
to  hundreds  of  dollars.  He  has  never  turned  from  any 
of  her  calls.  jSTo  preacher,  in  the  pastorate  or  Presiding 
Eldership,  has  looked  more  fully  after  her  interest,  and 
the  college  accepts  this  last  donation  with  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  donor  as  well  as  the  donation. 

It  is  hoped  that  Brother  Willson's  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  hundreds  of  Methodists  in  South  Carolina 
who  are  amply  able  to  increase,  by  their  donations,  this 
Thomas  Loan  Fund.  Are  they  willing  ?  Methodisni  has 
preached  the  poor  into  an  unexpected  wealth.  It  is  to 
be  feared  she  has  not  taught  them  the  responsibility  of 
wealth.  Our  benevolence  is  far  behind  our  wealth.  It 
is  the  saddest  and  most  inexcusable  fact  of  Methodism 
that  the  want  of  means  impedes  all  her  movements.. 
The  future  historian  will  write  us  down  as  a  rich  people 
with  small  institutions.  We  need  some  j)lain  preaching, 
and  much  of  it  along  these  lines,  if  we  expect  to  save 
our  people." 


We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  students  to 
our  advertisements.  The  men  who  advertise  in  our 
Journal  expect  us  to  patronize  tl^  u  ,  and  it  is  nothing- 
but  just  and  proper  that  we  should.  AVe  do  not  approve 
of  any  "boycott  system,"  but  vvuiild  urge  upon  (^acli  one 
the  propriety  of  giving  our  advertising  men  tlie  benefit 
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of  our  purchases.  Without  this  outside  help  we  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  defray  the  expenses  of  The  Jour- 
nal.   By  all  means,  then,  let  us  help  those  who  help  us. 


Ou3'  list  of  exchanges  continues  to  increase.  We  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  any  new  periodical.  The  great 
improvement  that  is  characteristic  of  the  most  of  our 
old  exchanges  is  noticed  with  much  interest.  College 
journalism  is  most  assuredly  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  journalistic  world 
''The  Texas  University  Journal"  occupies  an  enviable 
position.  It  is  gotten  up  in  an  attractive  style  and  is  a 
large,  well-filled  magazine.  Two  articles  of  special 
note,  "The  Legend  of  a  Life  and  '-The  Old  South  and  its 
Memories,"  appear  in  the  November  issue.  The  first  is 
an  interesting  story.  It  will  be  continued  in  the  next 
issue  and  promises  to  maintain  a  lively  interest  to  its 
close.  The  latter  piece  contains  some  excellent  reasons 
why  the  ante-bellum  South  should  not  be  forgotten 
amid  the  prosperity  and  commercial  activity  of  the  New 
South. 

The  "Southern  University  Monthly,"  published  at 
Greensboro,  Ala.,  is  a  periodical  of  good  literary  merit. 
Among  its  interesting  and  instructive  contents  a  con- 
tribution, entitled  "An  Oppressed  Nationality,"  deserves 
special  attention.  The  writer  very  vividly  portrays  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland  in  contrast  with  her  former 
prosperity  and  charges  England's  legislation  in  British 
Parliament  with  the  cause  of  their  present  oppressed 
condition.  The  various  departments  in  the  "Monthly" 
evidence  that  earnest,  competent  young  men  have  it  in 
charge.  W^e  offer  as  a  suggestion  that  a  separate  de» 
partment  for  alumni  might  make  it  more  interesting  for 
them. 

The  oldest  college  in  the  world  is  the  Mohammedan 
College  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  which  was  1,800  years  old  when 
.Oxford  was  founded.— Ex. 
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'  The  Randolph  Macon  Monthly"  is  again  on  our  table. 
This  journal  has  a  very  good  collection  of  articles  in  the 
November  issue.  The  general  character  of  the  contents 
evinces  that  good  work  is  being  done  at  Randolph  Macon 
College.  A  piece,  entitled  "Masterliness,"  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  The  principal  thought  emphasized  is 
self-mastery.  The  "Monthly"  is  printed  in  good  type 
and  presents  a  neat  appearance.  It  is  a  very  welcome 
visitor. 

"The  Carolina  Spartan"  and  Wofford  College  Jour- 
nal are  more  intimately  associated  than  any  exchange 
that  comes  to  our  office.  The  "Spartan"  is  a  very  read- 
able, newsy  little  sheet.    It  is  always  welcome. 

The  University  of  Michigan  will  erect  a  Grecian  Tem- 
ple as  her  contribution  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 
—Ex. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  spends  more  money  upon  education  than  upon  war 
or^preparation  for  war.— Ex. 

The  first  book  printed  in  America  came  from  the  press 
of  Harvard  College  in  1640.  Its  title  was  "The  Boy 
Psalm  Book.— Ex. 

The  first  graduate  of  Harvard  University  was  in  1(;40 
—Ex. 

Out  of  a  total  of  365  colleges  in  the  United  States,  277 
are  denominational. — Ex. 
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H.  J.  Cauthen,      -------  Editor. 


DEBATORS  FOR  '<  2. 
Speculation  on  one  subject  at  least  has  been  brought 
to  an  end.  The  men  who  will  discuss  a  query  before  the 
Commencement  audience  of  '92  have  been  chosen.  It  is 
always  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  college  men  to 
know  who  will  be  the  holders  of  office,  and  to  what  men 
will  be  given  the  college  honors.  For  a  few  months 
previous  to  elections  there  is  a  great  deal  of  healthy 
excitement,  and  a  kind  of  amateur  political  campaign  is 
gone  through.  The  candidates,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
present  themselves  to  their  fellows  and  in  their  peculiar 
way  canvass  their  interest.  The  campaign  for  '92  honors 
was  none  less  interesting  than  the  campaigns  of  past 
years.  The  candidates  were  few,  because  of  the  fact 
that  eligible  men  were  few.  But  the  few  were  active 
in  their  canvass,  and  on  the  occasion  of  election  gained 
their  desires  easily.  Some  were  so  thoroughly  prepared 
that  one  ballot  gave  them  places,  and  some  so  popular 
that  all  votes  were  given  them.  The  election  for  above 
mentioned  honors  were  held  December  5th.  From  the 
Calhoun  Society  Messrs.  W.  C.  Kirkland  and  Preston 
B.  Wells  were  chosen  to  represent  the  affirmative  and 
negative;  from  the  Preston  Messrs.  J.  D.  Craighead  and 

 Pitts.    Mr.  Kirkland  was  given  the  first  jjlace  in 

one  ballot.  Mr.  Craighead  was  elected  unanimously  to 
the  first  place.  Mr.  Thornwell  Haynes,  The  Journal 
Manager,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  debate.  These  gentlemen  were  the  best  material 
eligible,  and  the  '92  debate  will  probably  be  ably  argued* 


PROFESSOR  MERRILLS  LKC  lURE 
At  the  appointed  time,  November  18th,  Prof.  Merrill, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  was  invited  by  the  Lit- 
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erary  societies  oif  the  College  to  come  to  the  city  and 
favor  them  with  an  evening  of  reading,  came.  The 
Opera  House  was  secured,  and  at  the  time  announced 
the  Professor  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  house  was  not 
worthy  of  the  reader.  A  fair  quota  of  city  people  were 
present,  but  the  students  who  hkd  invited  Professor  Mer- 
rill to  read,  and  in  whose  interest  the  Professor  read, 
were  noticeably  few .  Not  more  than  twenty -five  were 
present,  when  there  should  have  been  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Whose  fault  it  was  the  writer 
will  not  say.  The  Professors  made  no  allowance  for  the 
occasion  in  their  assignment  of  lessons.  The  boys  have 
attended  other  entertainments  at  the  Opera  Plouse  when 
no  allowance  was  made  by  Professors.  There  is  a  blame, 
but  wdiere  does  it  rest  ?  The  finances  of  the  night  were 
short.  The  reader  was  present  to  afford  relief  for  the 
societies  and  for  his  own  purse.  The  Opera  House  was 
paid  for  and  the  societies  were  out  two  dollars.  Evi- 
dently something  was  wrong.  The  reader  favored  those 
present  with  an  evening  of  the  rarest  pleasure.  His 
rendering  was  superb. 

A  LE  C T U  RE  FR O M  A  N  O T  E D  M  A  N . 
While  the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Association  was  in 
session  in  the  city  there  was  in  attendance  on  it  a  man 
of  considerable  note  as  ajecturer  and  writer.  Rev.  Dr. 
Jones  was  the  man,  and  so  fortunate  was  the  College 
that  it  secured  his  presence,  and  enjoyed  one  of  his  most 
prominent  lectures.  The  Doctor  is  a  resident  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  was  a  companion  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
in  the  army.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  delivered  in 
the  chapel  was  "The  Christian  Character  of  Stonewall 
Jackson."  The  boys  never  heard  the  lecture  equalled. 
It  was  about  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  in  lengtli,  and 
so  interesting  was  it  that  tlie  close  was  received  sorrow- 
fully. The  Doctor  told  of  the  wonderful  character  of 
the  wonderful  General.  He  discussed  liis  Christian  acts, 
and  afi'orded  instruction  to  liis  inte'rested  listeners.  Dr. 
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Jones  was  shown  through  the  College,  and  gave  to  each 
Society  library  and  to  the  College  library  a  copy  of  his 
book  "Christ  in  the  Camp."  This  is  only  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  Doctor.  He  is  the  author  of  a  4if e  of 
E-obt.  E.  Lee  and  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Such  men  are 
always  welcome  to  Wofford's  platform. 


A  SPEAKER  FOR  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 
The  Calhoun  Society  was  the  society  to  invite  a  speaker 
to  address  the  Literary  Societies  in  '92,  and  it  has  made 
its  choice.  Kev.  Thomas  Dixon,  the  famous  pulpit  orator 
of  New  York  city,  was  the  choice  of  the  members  of 
this  society,  and  with  no  opposition  he  was  chosen.  He 
has  been  notified  of  his  election  to  the  honor,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  accept.  No  reply,  however,  has 
been  received.  Mr.  Dixon  is  a  native  North  Carolinian 
and  a  wondertui  orator.  His  acceptance  will  He  an  at- 
traction to  '92  Commencement. 


$4,000  ASSESSED  BY  COI^ FE KENCE  FOR  COLLEGES. 
The  recent  session  of  the  Conference  at  Darlington 
assessed  upon  the  church  the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  A¥olford  College.  This  amount,  if  collected, 
will  be  a  neat  consideration.  While  the  College  has 
more  money  than  ever  before,  it  needs  more  than  ever 
before.  It  is  the  greatest  College  in  the"  State  and  needs 
money  to  bear  its  responsibility. 


THIR  rEEN  DAYS  FOH  CHRISTMAS. 
The  Faculty  has  made  known  its  action  in  regard  to 
Christmas  holidays,  and  the  information  is  that  thirteen 
days  will  be  given.  On  December  23d  the  boys  will 
leave  and  thirteen  days  later  return .  This  is  a  holiday 
sufficiently  long  and  sufficiently  short.  It's  just  the 
proper  length  and  the  boys  will  appreciate  it.  Several 
members  of  the  Faculty  will  take  trips  to  neighboring 
cities. 
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SOCIETY  ELECTIONS. 
The  Calhoun  Society  elected  officers  in  November  to 
serve  two  months,  and  they  are  as  follows:  Wm.  J, 
Cocke,  President ;  Thos.  G.  McLeod,  vice-President ;  J. 
C.  Covington,  1st  Critic  ;  J.  B.  Holley,  2d  Critic  ;  J.  J. 
Riley,  3d  Critic  ;  W.  C.  Kirkland,  Secretary  ;  George 
Kirby,  Librarian  ;  James  Hamer,  Censor  Mormn  ;  Her- 
bert Elerbe  and  Wm.  Baskin  were  appointed  Monitors  ; 
Frank  Fooshe,  Chairman  of  Library  Committee  ;  Preston 
B.  Wells,  Chairman  of  Hall  Committee.  J.  S.  Connor 
delivered  the  monthly  oration  for  November,  and  W.  T. 
Duncan  was  elected  to  perform  a  similar  duty  for  Jan- 
uary. 

A  SCIENCE  MEDAL. 
The  Science  Department  has  decided  to  offer  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  scientific  subject  a  medal  to  cost  $35,  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  department  to  award  a  medal 
yearly  for  such  an  essay,  but  for  good  reasons  this  medal 
was  not  offered  last  year,  and  this  year  the  value  of  the 
medal  is  doubled.  A  subject  has  been  given,  or  rather 
four  subjects,  from  which  selection  can  be  made.  They 
are  as  follows:  Scientific  Agriculture,  Artie  Explora- 
tions, Coal,  Science  of  Nineteenth  Century.  Six  or 
eight  members  of  the  Senior  class  will  write. 


THE  COLLEGE  AT  CONFERENCE. 
The  College  was  represented  at  Conference  by  its 
financial  agent.  Rev.  John  C.  Kilgo.  Professor  Kilgo 
carried  with  him  a  report  worthy  of  the  year.  While 
the  financial  part  was  not  so  good  as  last  year,  in  other 
respects  the  report  was  never  better.  The  amount  of 
money  raised  for  the  endowment  was  far  below  that  of 
last  year,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  alleged  short  crops. 
The  number  of  students  was  never  so  large.  The  College 
was  never  on  a  more  solid  basis.  We  never  had  a  better 
faculty.  Better  work  was  never  done.  Wofford  College 
report  showed  it  to  be  the  first  College  in  South  Carolina. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  LIBRARIES. 
The  library  of  Wofford  College  is  announced  to  the 
public  as  containing  four  thousand  volumes.  This  is 
true  and  it  is  not  true.  If  the  books  in  the  main  Ibirary 
only  are  counted  it  is  true.  If  the  books  in  the  society 
halls  be  counted  it  is  not  true.  There  is  a  collection  of 
valuable  books, shelved  in  the  reading  room  and  gener- 
ally known  as  the  College  library.  There  are  very 
many  more  books  to  be  found  in  the  halls  of  the  liter- 
ary societies,  and  popularly  known  as  societ}^  libraries. 
All  of  these  books  belong  to  the  College,  and  all  students 
under  proper  restrictions  are  given  the  use  of  them.  It 
is  true  that  the  books  in  the  society  halls  are  subject  to 
the  directions  of  the  societies;  the  societies  have  entire 
control  of  them.  But  the  societies  are  a  part  of  the 
College,  and  are  governed  by  the  College,  and  being 
such,  all  possessions  of  the  societies  are  possesions  of  the 
College.  The  books  of  the  society  are  the  books  of  the 
College.  In  the  Calhoun  Society  there  are  about  three 
thousand  volumes — in  the  Preston  too  thousand  five 
hundred.  Counting  these  and  the  books  in  the  main 
College  library  together  a  total  of  nine  thv^usand  five 
hundred  books  is  found.  This  is  the  true  count  of  books 
in  possession  of  the  College,  and  this  should  be  the  count 
sent  out  to  the  public.  To  say  that  the  College  has  only 
four  thousand  books  in  its  library  is  a  serious  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts.  Other  colleges  that  have  no  more 
books  than  Wofford,  many  that  have  not  so  many,  are 
given  the  credit  of  larger  libraries,  and  all  because  of 
the  fact  their  books  are  all  in  one  room.  The  library  of 
Wofford  comyares  favorably  with  any  college  library 
in  the  South,  and  credit  should  be  given.  There  is  a 
plan  which  has  received  consideroble  thought  concern- 
ing the  library.  For  greater  convenience  and  more  syste- 
matic management  it  is  thought  that  the  books  should 
all  be  placed  in  one  room,  and  be  as  one  library.  There 
could  no  mistakes  similar  to  those  mentioned  above  be 
made,  and  the  books  could  be  better  cared  for.    There  is 
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no  Te..>-al:ir  libiMi-i  ui  for  either  of  the  libraries,  and  the 
books  are  sotu(-tiin;^s  carelessly  handled,  and  sometimes 
lost.  All  tlie  books  ill  one  room  m  the  charge  of  a 
(•ni)al>le,  i:aid  librariaji  would  be  more  convenient, 
would  be  better  cared  for  and  would  present  a  better 
show.  There  would  be  great  opposition  to  such  a  move 
l)v  s-:v.-  ni-n  not  over  enthusiastic  perhaps,  but  not 
broad  minded  in  the  truest  sense.  The  libraries  have 
accumulated  by  gift  and  society  purchases,  and  a  pscu- 
liar  pride  is  felt  in  them,  and  to  some  it  would  seem 
somewhat  like  destroying  tradition.  Tradition  is  a 
worthy  thing,  but  when  it  holds  back  progress  it  is  a 
nuisance.  The  libraries  if  consolidated  would  be  more 
generally  used,  and  would  be  more  serviceable. 

SELF-RESPECT.  .  . 

It  is  not  intended  to  write  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
hut  simply  to  remind  the  owners  of  this  papei'  that  the} 
are  subject  to  dangers  of  getting  rid  of  their  self-respect. 
And  these  are  the  dangers.  In  the  city  of  Spartanburg 
there  are  merchants  with  whom  the  students  spend  very 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  These  uien  do  not 
in  any  v/ay  encourage  the  publication  of  the  only  organ 
of  the  students  They  do  not  show  the  students  tlie  least 
sympathy,  but  stingily  take  from  them'their  money;  iuid 
seem  by  their  actions  to  care  for  nothing  but  their  dol- 
lars. The  benefits  of  the  college  to  the  city,  which  are 
greater  than  any  institution  in  the  city,  ai'e  utterly  dis- 
regarded and  unappreciated.  There  are  other  men  in 
the  city  who  liberally  aid  The  Wofford  Colle(je  Joltk- 
NAL  by  advertising  in  its  columns.  The  dangers  are  of 
patronizing  the  men  who  do  not  advertise,  and  wJio  are 
meanly  stingy,  and  not  heartily  patronizing  those  n)en 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  our  work,  and  who  luv  not 
so  unappreciative  as  to  want  us  for  moin^y  and  notliing 
else.  A  boycott  is  not  the  pi-oper  thing,  but  tlie  boxs 
cannot  keep  their  respect  by  patronizing  tlu^se  close  fisted 
misers,  and  not  patronizing  the  iibei-al  advertisers.  Th(M-e 
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-are  men  who  get  much  of  the  college  trade  and  who  say 
that  advertip-ijjg  in  The  Journal  pays  nothing.  Can't 
the  boys  say  whe-her  it  pays  them  or  not  ?  Let  self-res- 
spect  be  preserved. 


T^^\NKP GIVING  DAY 
The  custom  of  the  College  gave  the  boys  a  day  off  on 
thanksgiving  occasion,  and  this  was  spent  as  most  holi- 
days are  spent.  Some  were  so  wise  as  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Carlisle  and  tramp  the  country  roads  for  a 
day  and  drink  buttermUk.  Others  found  enjoyment  in 
a  drive  to  surrounding  points  of  interest.  Inauspicious 
weather  prevented  pleasure  to  its  best  extent. 


BRIEF  MENTION 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  arrange  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Calhoun  Society. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Connors"  monthly  oration  in  the 
Calhoun  Society  was  "Reading  Habit." 

New  stoves  have  been  placed  in  the  library  and  in  the 
recitation  room  of  Dr.  Carlisle. 

The  unsightly  cabins  on  the  campus  have  been  re- 
moved. 

•'Bill  Nye"  lectured  in  the  Opera  House  December 
8th.    A  rare  treat  for  the  students. 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Laurens,  has  returned  to  his  place  in  the 
Junior  class. 

Professor  Kilgo's  new  house  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy Januar}^  1st. 

Professor  Gamewell  suffered  from  an  attack  of  severe 
cold  for  several  days  in  December. 

The  Senior  class  has  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
concerning  rates  for  Christmas  holidays. 

Several  of  the  students  of  Furman  University  were 
visitors  to  the  Baptist  Convention  held  in  this  city. 
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Rev.  W.  R.  Richardson  is  returned  to  the  pastorate  of 
Central  Church,  the  worshiping  place  of  the  students. 

W.  A.  Dagneli,  of  the  Senior  class,  has  been  iniated 
into  the  myteries  of  the  Sigma  Apha  Epsilon  Fraternity. 

A  motion  presented  to  the  Calhoun  Society  to  arrange 
new  shades  for  and  to  place  glass  over  the  library  was 
tabled. 

The  Fitting  School  and  Freshman  Class  played  a  game 
of  foot  ball  several  weeks  ago.  The  Fitting  School  was 
victorious. 

Thos.  G.  McLeod  nominated  Rev.  Thos.  Dickson  orator 
for  commencement.  J.  J.  Riley  seconded  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  Senior  class  inspected  in  a  body  the  Texas  exhibit 
car  while  the  same  was  in  the  city.  The  minerals  were 
especially  attractive. 

Mr.  Augustus  Chreitzberg,  of  the  Freshman  class,  suf- 
fered recently  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
gentleman  is  now  well. 

Mr.  Thos.  Chersley  Lucas,  of  Darlington,  left  the 
campus  December  1st  for  his  home.  He  will  return  in 
January. 

Converse  College  has  given  two  entertainments  since 
its  September  opening.  A  musical  and  an  elocution  en- 
tertainment .    Large  crowds  attended  both . 

Professor  Kilgo  delivered  a  sermon  at  Darlington  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christion  Association  which  the  daily 
press  declared  to  be  superfine. 

The  new  seats  for  the  Calhoun  Society  liave  been 
ordered,  and  will  be  placed  in  position  as  soon  as  the 
order  can  be  filled. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Ott,  of  Orangeburg,  a  member  of  the  Sopho- 
more class,  was  called  home  recently  because  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  father  and  the  destruction  of  the  hojne  of 
the  same  by  fire.    Mr.  Ott  will  return  January  1st. 
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D.  Wistar  Daniels,  of  the  senior  class,  teaches  a  re- 
view class  at  the  Fitting  School. 

Rev.  John  G.  Willians,  of  Barnwell,  conducted  the 
services  of  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Sunday  morning 
during  the  recent  session  of  the  Baptist  Convention  in 
this  city. 

The  Trinity-Furman  contest  was  as  was  predicted. 
Trinity  won  the  victory  with  ease,  and  Furman  suffered 
a  great  Waterloo.  Superior  muscle  and  skill  was  the  ex- 
planation.   Furman  was  ''not  in  it." 

A  committe  has  been  appointed  by  the  Calhoun  Society 
to  buy  additions  for  the  library.  The  treasury  of  this 
society  is  now  full,  and  a  good  supply-  of  new  books  will 
be  bought.  Mr.  Thos.  McLeod  is  the  chairman  of  the 
society. 

Professor  James  H.  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, who  was  elected  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  to  address  the  Association  in  June  next,  has  de- 
clined the  invitation,  and  will  be  abroad  in  Europe  at 
that  time. 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


Written  for  The  Journal  by  J.  F.  Fooshe. 

The  period  which  Emerson's  life  covered  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world's  history.  It  has  been  a  period 
of  comparative  peace;  its  political  history  has  been  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  the  limitation  of  monarchy; 
its  progress  in  science  has  never  been  equaled,  and  its 
inventions  outnumber  all  those  of  the  past;  its  educs.tion 
has  been  well  rooted  in  fertile  soil  and  its  religion  has 
been  founded  upon  the  rock,  Christ  Jesus;  it  has 
been  the  age  of  generals,  of  orators  and  of  statesmen. 
Its  literary  productions  are  shelved  in  the  storehouse  of 
immortalities,  and  its  men  of  letters  shall  live  in  the 
minds  of  future  generations. 

The  centre  of  this  remarkable  development  has  been 
New  England.  Here  Emerson  was  born  at  a  time  when 
there  was  extraordinary  mental  activity  and  when  every- 
thing was  propitious  for  the  attaining  to  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  mind.  The  very  atmosphere  which  he 
breathed  was  impregnated  with  the  thoughts  and  utter- 
ances of  distinguished  literary  characters. 
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The  large,  heavy-grained  ear  is  not  grown  from  the 
grain  of  the  nubbin;  and  the  size  of  the  stalk  marks  well 
the  nature  of  the  soiljupon  which  it  was  grown.  A  noble- 
hearted,  high-talented  man  has  had  a  true  parentage  be- 
hind him.  No  man  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  ancestors,  and  so  Emerson  is  the  result  of  the 
race  from  which  he  sprang  and  of  the  social  and  educa- 
tional influences  which  helped  to  mould  his  character. 
His  ancestors  had  held  prominent  places  in  Church  and 
State  and  were  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  letters  even 
from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  Their  names  had  been  on  college  catalogues  for 
generation  after  generation;  they  had  filled  the  learned 
professions,  more  especially  the  ministry,  from  old 
colonial  days.  For  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's 
side  he  belonged  to  a  continuous  line  of  ministerial  de- 
scent from  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  an  Unitarian  minister  who 
showed  his  literary  bent  by  publishing  sermons,  orations 
and  miscellaneous  essays.  "His  mother  was  a  woman 
of  great  patience,  of  the  serenest  trust  in  God,  of  a  dis- 
cerning spirit  and  a  most  courteous  bearmg." 

Such  were  the  times  of  Emerson  and  such  was  his 
descent.  "If  the  ideas  of  parents  survive  as  tendencies 
in  their  descendants,  no  man  had  a  better  right  to  an  in- 
heritance of  theological  instincts  than  this  representative 
of  a  long  line  of  ministers."  His  was  a  noble  heritage 
through  a  true  parentage. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1803,  at  Boston.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  eight 
years  old,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  put  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Boston.  When  he  was  eleven  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Latin  School.  His  education  was 
completed  at  Harvard,  where  he  entered  the  Freshman 
class  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1821. 

His  honors  in  college  were  few.  He  received  the 
second  Boylston  prize  for  English  prose  composition. 
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He  accepted  the  honor  of  "Class  Poet"  after  seven 
others  had  declined.  The  poem,  too,  was  considered  a 
very  poor  one  hy  his  fellow  students. 

Emerson  was  never  foremost  in  his  class.  He  was  not 
talkative,  he  never  spoke  for  effect;  his  utterances  were 
well  weighed."  His  classmates  thought  him  the  least 
capable  of  making  the  reputation  which  lay  in  store  for 
him.  But  the  books  that  he  read  in  college  were  making 
impressions  on  him  that  could  not  lie  latent.  Although 
he  did  not  seek  the  companionship  of  his  fellow  students, 
yet  he  was  not  without  close  friends,  for  he  chose  Plato, 
Milton  and  the  theologians  as  his  bosom  companions,  and 
wise  was  he  in  his  choice! 

The  few  years  from  his  graduation  till  he  entered  the 
ministry  were  spent  in  studying  and  in  teaching.  For 
the  profession  of  teaching  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted. 
As  a  teacher  there  was  something  engaging  about  him. 
He  was  never  harsh  or  severe,  always  perfectly  self-con- 
trolled,  never  punishing  except  with  words. 

In  1826  he  was  approbated  by  the  Unitarians  to  preach. 
Of  his  fitness  to  preach  and  of  his  doctrinal  views,  he 
himself  says:  "If  they  had  examined  me  they  probably 
wonld  not  have  let  me  preach  at  all." 

The  following  winter  he  visited  the  South  for  his 
health  and  preached  several  sermons  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
On  his  return  to  Boston  in  1829  he  was  chosen  as  the  col- 
legue  of  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church.  The 
same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Tucker.  Soon 
the  pastor  resigned  and  the  whole  work  fell  upon 
Emerson.  At  the  same  time  he  was  serving  on  the  School 
Board  of  Boston  and  as  Chaplain  to  the  State  Senate. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  Father  Taylor's  con- 
fidence in  Emerson's  Christian  character:  "Emerson 
being  an  Unitarian,  the  Methodist  insisted  he  must  go  to 
the  place  which  a  certain  divine  of  Charles  the  Second's 
day  said  'it  was  not  good  manners  to  mention  in 
church.'  "  "It  does  look  so,"  said  Father  Taylor,  "but 
I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  if  Emerson  goes  to  that  place  he 
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will  change  the  climate  there  and  emigration  will  set 
that  way." 

In  1832  his  wife  died.  On  September  9th  of  the  same- 
year  he  preached  his  last  sermon  before  his  church  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  withdrew  from  the  ministry. 

In  1833  he  made  his  first  visit  to  England  which  occa- 
sioned his  ''English  Traits."  There  he  met  Wellington^. 
Landor  DeQuincy  and  Carlyle:  England's  great  general 
and  her  scholars. 

After  his  return  to  this  country  he  removed  in  1834  to- 
Concord,  the  home  of  his  forefathers.  Here  he  wrote  his. 
''Nature"  in  the  same  room  of  the  "Old  Manse"  in  which 
Hawthorne  wrote  his  "Mosses  from  an  old  Manse.  In 
the  winter  ot  1833-34  he  began  his  lecturing  tour.  His. 
first  lectures  were  upon  subjects  such  as  could  be  treated 
intelligibly;  his  next  were  biographical.  His  corres- 
pondence with  Carlyle  began  in  1834,  and  their  former- 
acquaintance  was  ripened  into  lasting  friendship.  "The 
two  writers  reveal  themselves  as  being  in  strong  sympa- 
thy with  each  other  in  spite  of  a  real  difference  of  tem- 
perament and  entirely  opposite  view  of  life.  The  hatred 
of  unreality  was  uppermost  with  Carlyle;  the  love  of 
what  is  real  and  generous  with  Emerson.  Carlyle  did 
not  weep,  but  scolded;  Emerson  did  not  laugh  but  in  his 
gravest  moments  there  was  a  smile  waiting  for  the  cloud 
to  pass  from  his  forehead." 

Emerson  was  married  a  second  time  in  1835  to  Miss 
Lydia  Jackson.  This  was  a  change  for  him,  for  she  was 
a  woman  of  wealth,  and  withal  an  excellent  Christian.. 
This  reminds  us  that  Milton,  too,  was  twice  married  and 
the  comparison  between  the  poet  and  the  moralist  might 
here  be  introduced.  "They  both,"  writes  Holmes., 
"had  the  same  lofty  aim,  'to  raise  the  idea  of  man.' 
In  elevation,  purity,  nobility  of  nature,  Emei'son  is 
worthy  to  stand  with  the  great  poet  and  patriot  who  be- 
gan, like  him,  as  a  schoolmaster  and  ended  as  a  tea-cher 
in  a  schoolhouse  which  had  for  its  walls  the  iiorizon  of 
every   region  where   English  is  spoken.     Both  were. 
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turned  away  from  the  clerical  office  by  a  revolt  of  con- 
science against  the  beliefs  required  of  them;  both  lost 
their  wives  in  early  manhood." 

Emerson  was  now  prominently  before  the  public  as  a 
lecturer.  The  leading  colleges  and  universities  invited 
him  to  deliver  their  literary  addresses;  cities  paid  him 
large  sums  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  within  their 
corporation.  The  causes  of  his  popularity  as  a  preacher 
and  as  a  lecturer,  and  of  the  profound  impressions  that 
he  made  on  his  hearers  were  the  originality  of  thoughts, 
the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  clothed, 
the  calm  dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  absence  of  all  efforts 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  free  from  the  least 
shadow  of  dogmatic  assumption." 

"Nature"  was  published  anonymously  in  1836,  but 
those  who  had  ever  read  any  of  Emerson's  lectures 
rightly  attributed  the  authorship  to  him.  This  is  his  in- 
troduction to  the  literary  world.  His  miscellanous  essay 
writing  now  begins.  The  first  series  of  these  essays  were 
published  in  1841  and  the  second  series  followed  in  1844. 
His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1846. 

Emerson  revisited  England  in  1847.  The  only  fruit  of 
this  that  we  have  is  his  "Representative  Men." 

The  "Atlantic  Monthly"  was  first  published  in  1857 
with  Emerson  as  one  of  its  foremost  contributors. 
"There  grew  up  about  the  same  time  the  Saturday  Club 
which  seemed  to  shape  itself  around  Emerson  as  a  nucleus 
of  crystallization." 

Emerson's  Alma  Mater  had  kept  her  eye  on  her  son 
from  the  time  he  left  her  walls,  and  in  1867  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  next  three 
years  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  on  the 
"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect."  His  "Society  and 
Solitude"  was  published  in  1870.  In  1871  he  visited 
C  alif  ornia. 

Destructive  fire  visited  Emerson's  home  in  1872,  de- 
stroying his  (wife's)  beautiful  mansion  and  many  of  his 
valuable  papers.    His. friends,  sympathising  with  him  in 
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his  loss,  erected  a  beautiful  mansion  for  him  while  he 
was  absent  in  England.  Upon  his  return  they  gave  him 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  home  built  by  the  loving  hands 
of  a  sympathising  public. 

Emerson  was  nominated  in  1870  for  the  office  of  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  but  was  defeated  by 
Disraeli. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement.  His 
sore  afflictions  and  heavy  losses  had  hastened  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age.  Gradually  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
mental  faculties.  Hastily  he  grew  to  be  a  child  again 
to  be  nursed-  Death  relieved  him  of  his  suffering  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1882. 

Emerson's  personal  appearance  was  that  of  a  scholar. 
He  was  tall  and  slender,  about  six  feet  high  and  rather 
light  for  his  stature.  He  wore  a  six  and  seven-eighths 
hat.  His  head  was  long  and  narrow  but  lofty,  almost 
symmetrical.  His  face  was  thin,  his  nose  accipitrine, 
his  mouth  rather  wide,  his  hair  brown,  his  eyes  blue,  his 
look  intelligent,  his  voice  a  charm,  and  his  expression 
calm,  sedate  and  kindly. 

His  musical  talent  was  limited.  He  possessed  more  of 
the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  "Yankee."  He 
never  laughed  loudly. 

Emerson  thus  describes  his  home  life  in  a  letter  to 
Carlyle:  "I  stay  at  home  and  go  abroad  at  my  own  in- 
stance. I  have  food,  warmth,  books,  leisure,  friends.  I 
never  have  a  dollar  to  spend  on  a  fancy.  My  wife  is  an 
incarnation  of  Christianity;  my  mother  whitest,  mildest, 
most  conservative  of  women;  my  boy  a  piece  of  love  and 
sunshine.  These,  with  three  domestics,  make  my  house- 
hold. Here  I  sit  and  read  and  write  with  very  little  system, 
and  far  as  regards  composition  with  the  most  fragment- 
ary results,  paragraphs  incompressible,  each  sentence  an 
infinitely  repellant  article." 

His  relations  to  his  family  were  particularly  pleasant. 
He  would  always  sacrifice  self  for  their  sake.  Especially 
did  he  enjoy  a  short  visit  from-  a  friend.    He  would 
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always  lay  aside  his  pen  and  his  book  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  his  family  or  of  a  visiting  friend. 

In  his  religious  views  he  is  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  But  notwithstanding  these  objec- 
tions, he  says,  "I  am  so  much  an  Unitarian  as  this:  that 
I  believe  the  human  mind  can  admit  but  one  God  and 
that  every  effort  to  pay  religious  homage  to  more  than 
one  being,  goes  to  take  away  all  right  ideas."  If  the 
following  passage  is  rightly  interpreted,  Emerson  is  a 
modern  evolutionist:  "The  transmigration  of  souls; 
that  is  no  fable.  I  would  it  were;  but  men  and  women 
are  all  only  half  human.  Every  animal  of  the  barnyard, 
the  field  and  the  forest,  the  earth  and  the  waters  that 
are  under  the  earth  has  contrived  to  get  a  footing  and  to 
leave  the  prints  of  its  features  and  forms  in  some  one  or 
other  of  these  upright,  heaven-facing  speakers." 

His  views  of  life  are  precisely  opposite  to  Carlyle's. 
Carlyle  is  a  pessimist,  Emerson  an  optimist;  Carlyle's 
idea  of  life  is  work,  Emerson's  idea  is  pleasure;  Carlyle 
believes  that  the  world  should  get  the  most  out  of  man; 
Emerson  believes  that  man  should  get  the  most  out  of 
the  world. 

The  following  has  been  given  as  Emerson's  mode  of 
composition:  "Whenever  a  thought  came  to  him  he 
wrote  it  down  in  his  note  book.  He  placed  this  memo- 
randum in  a  pigeon  hole  box  labeled  with  the  subjects 
he  contemplated  writing  on.  When  he  was  prepared  for 
writing  an  essay  he  took  the  memoranda  from  the  pigeon 
hole  of  the  subject  on  which  he  was  going  to  write  and 
wrote  them  down  in  th9  order  in  which  he  t^ok  them  up, 
making  a  paragraph  of  each  memorandum.  When  all 
the  memoranda  were  copied  his  essay  was  completed.  If 
this  then  was  his  mode  of  composition,  we  could  not  ex- 
pect his  paragraphs  and  sentences  to  be  otherwise  than 
he  himself  says,  "paragraphs  incompressible,  each  sen- 
tence an  infinitely  repellant  article."  But  though  the 
connection  of  his  paragraphs  and  sentences  is  altogether 
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faulty,  yet  Emerson  is  a  master  of  words.  His  vocabu- 
lary is  decidedly  English,  readily  intelligible  to  the 
average  reader;'  free  from  the  use  of  technicalities  and 
epithets — nature's  own  language. 

The  figures  of  speech  most  commonly  found  in  Emer- 
son are  the  metaphor  and  simile.  These  are  most  strik- 
ingly drawn  from  nature,  and  are  so  simple  that  even 
the  simplest  can  detect  and  understand  the  force  of  the 
comparisons.  They  are  often  clothed  with  language  so 
appropriate  and  so  harmoniously  connected  that  they 
strike  us  with  the  force  of  melodious  music. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  illogical  arrangement  of  par- 
agraphs and  sentences,  not  so  much  the  richness  of  the 
vocabulary,  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  figures  of 
speech  that  make  you  Emerson  while  you  are  reading 
him,  but  it  is  the  sublimity  of  thought — this  it  is  that 
transmutes  you  into  an  ethereal  atmosphere  of  thought, 
that  transplants  you  into  a  celestial  region  of  action.  At 
least  this  much  of  pure  ethics  is  to  be  found  in  Emerson: 
That  when  you,  having  finished  the  last  page,  close  the 
book,  you  can  say  with  all  the  manhood  that  is  in  you, 
^'I  am  a  man,"  a  creature  divine  ! 


A  RELIGIOUS  CEISIS. 


It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  view  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  the  light  of  a  great  religious  enterprise  and 
to  review  some  of  the  historical  evidences  which  lead  us 
to  this  conclusion. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH  England,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  was  under  the 
galling  yoke  of  Romanism.  During  this  rule,  however, 
the  English  People  threw  off  this  yoke.  This  was  not 
on  account  of  of  any  great  love  for  their  sovereign,  but 
his  quarrel  with  the  Pope  was  the  occasion  which  they 
seized  for  claiming  emancipation  from  priestly  thrall, 
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and  embracing  the  heaven-born  blessing-  of  religious 
liberty. 

This  was  a  happy  time  for  the  English  people,  and 
during  this  and  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI,  the  work 
of  reformation  was  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor. 
But  after  the  few  days  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  rule,  came 
the  darkest  period  of  all  England's  history; 

''When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 

Of  roya'  innocence  in  Mary's  court; 
When  lords,  as  biythe  as  shepherds  at  a  wake 

Enjoyed  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake  " 

Mary  began  her  reign  by  casting  her  sister  Elizabeth 
into  prison  and  by  committing  those  horrible  deeds  of 
blood,  which  caused  so  many  protestants  to  fill  a  mar- 
tyr's graves,  and,  which  have  given  to  her  name  an  un- 
enviable immortality. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  19,  1558  Mary  died,  ^^an  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
such  a  woman  was  heard  with  gladness,  and  that  the 
time  of  national  mourning  was  a  time  of  individual, 
though  silent,  rejoicing  ? 

Elizabeth's  claims  were  then  received  with  great  rejoic- 
ing throughout  the  whole  land,  for  with  her  came  the 
restoration  of  Protestant  faith  and  the  overthrow  of 
Roman  tyranny. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
been  moved  from  the  Tower  to  Hatfield  where  she  was 
allowed  some  degree  of  liberty.  Upon  hearing  of  Mary's 
death  and  her  own  proclamation,  she  immediately  set 
out  for  London;  and  here  in  the  Tower  where  she  had 
been  confined  only  a  short  time  before  on  account  of  her 
Protestemt  faith,  occurred  a  beautiful  and  touching  in- 
cident. Contrasting  her  former  with  her  present  condi- 
tion she  sank  upon  her  knees  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
and  renewed  her  resolution  to  cling  to,  and  uphold  the 
Reformed  religion. 

The  coronation  took  place  Jan.  13,  1559,  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  prelate  to  conduct  the  ser- 
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vices;  the  Catholic  bishops  refusing  on  account  of  the 
Queen's  intentions  concerning  Popery.  At  last,  Ogle- 
thorpe, of  Carlisle;  was  prevailed  upon  and  the  ceremony- 
was  performed  after  the  Romish  custom  except  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  was  omitted.  While  the  procession, 
on  its  return  to  the  palace,  was  passing  under  one  of  the 
triumphal  arches,  a  boy  impersonating  Truth,  was  let 
down  and  he  presented  the  Queen  with  a  copy  of  the 
Bible.  She  took  the  book,  and  pressing  it  to  her  heart, 
declared  that  it  should  be  her  most  constant  companion 
and  guide  through  life. 

As  soon  as  she  was  firmly  established  upon  the  throne 
she  began  to  set  at  liberty  all  those  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  her  sister  Mary  on  account  of  their  Protes- 
tant belief ;  all  those  statutes  made  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  and  Edward  against  Papacy  and  in  favor  of 
Protestantism,  and  which  had  been  repealed  by  Mary, 
she  renewed;  all  tribute  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Pope  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Roman  influence  was 
restored  to  the  crown,  and  the  Queen's  supremacy  was 
declared,  while  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  utterly 
repudiated.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  in  very  strong 
terms  and  all  who  refused  to  take  it  were  turned  out  of 
office.  Nearly  all  the  clergy  took  the  oath  and  renoun- 
ced the  Pope;  the  bishops,  however,  for  the  most  part 
refused  to  take  it  and,  consequently,  were  turned  out  of 
office  and  put  into  prison;  but  they  were  released  after  a 
short  confinement. 

The  people  gave  active  expression  of  their  feelings 
against  Catholicism,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  was  treated 
with  contempt;  a  large  bonfire  was  made  of  wooden  cru- 
cifixes in  a  public  street  of  London,  presenting  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  flames  of  the  Martyrs  which  only  a  short 
time  before  lit  up  with  a  horrid  glare  so  many  parts  of 
the  city  Elizabeth  was  now  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  the  Protestant  faith;  she  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Scotland  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reform- 
ed religion;  she  opened  her  ports  to  those  who  had  been 
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driven  from  their  homes  in  other  lands  on  account  of 
their  religious  faith.  Of  course,  this  crippling  of  the 
Pope's  power  naturally  stired  up  his  spirit  of  revenge; 
however  he  concealed  his  real  position  and,  assuming 
one  of  great  affability  and  friendship,  addressed  a  letter 
to  "Our  most  Dear  Daughter  in  Christ,  Elizabeth,"  in 
which  he  advised  her  to  place  herself  and  kingdom  under 
the  protection  of  his  paternal  arms  Enraged  because 
his  offer  of  fatherly  protection  had  been  declined,  he  im- 
mediately changed  his  assumed  position  to  his  real  one 
and  offered  tremendous  bribes  for  the  assassination  of 
the  Queen,  promising  full  pardon  and  absolute  remission 
of  sins  to  anyone  who  would  make  way  with  her.  Many 
attempts  were  made  upon  her  life  but  every  time  the 
conspirators  were  found  out  and  put  to  death.  The  last 
and  most  dangerous  plot  previous  to  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion was  the  one  which  led  to  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  however  was  not  the  origi- 
nator of  the  scheme  but  when  it  was  secretly  revealed 
to  her  she  approved  of  the  plan  and  promised  that  all 
the  assassins  should  be  amply  repaid. 

Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  called  the  "Catholic  King" 
on  account  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  suitors;  she  kept  him 
in  suspense  for  some  time  and  then  gave  him  a  practical 
refusal  by  inaugurating  the  Protestant  religion.  He 
too,  following  the  example  of  his  master  "His  Holiness," 
assumed  the  air  of  friendship,  promising  to  be  her  faith- 
ful friend;  but  this,  too,  was  a  mere  disguise,  and  upon 
the  very  first  occasion  which  offered  itself  he  began  hos- 
tilities against  England  and  her  Protestant  Queen.  Phil- 
ip struck  upon  a  bolder  plan  than  the  recent  assassina- 
tion which  was  attempted  by  the  Pope.  He  fitted  up  a 
fleet  to  war  against  her  and  to  extinguish  be  power  if 
possible,  the  small  flame  of  Protestant  religion  which 
had  just  begun  to  burn.  In  those  years  he  mustered  the 
largest  fleet  that  had  ever  sailed  under  flag.  So  confi- 
dent was  Philip  of  its  success  that  he  took  the  christen- 
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iug  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  named  it  "The  Invin- 
cible Armada." 

England  made  the  best  preparations  in  her  power  to 

meet  this  fleet  but  scarcely  could  she  hope  for  success 
against  such  a  superior  force.    But  in  the  midst  of  their 
preparations  for  war,  they  did  not  forget  to  call  upon 
Him  who  controirs  the  fortunes  of  all  nations,  and  it 
seems  that  we  can  see  the  Hand  of  Providence  guiding 
them.     Spains  two  ablest  seamen  died  just  a  short 
time  before  the  fleet  set  sail.    The  command  was  given 
to  one  who  had  no   recommendation  save   his  h^gh 
birth,  which  is  worth  nothing  when  skill  and  valor  are 
needed.    On  the  day  after  the  fleet  set  sail  a  severe  wind 
arose  at  sea  scattering  the  ships  in  all  directions,  dam- 
aging many,  and  totally  destroying  some  of  the  vessels. 
The  fleet  however  still  presented  a  very  formidable  ap- 
pearance as  it  came  sailing  up  the  channel  in  the  shape 
of  a  cresent  with  a  distance  of  seven  miles  between  the 
two  points.  This  vast  fleet  presented  a  lively  contrast  to  the 
small  English  fleet  awaiting  their  approach  just  off  the 
coast.    TheEnglish  Admiral  seeing  that  the  Armada  was 
making  for  the  channel  allowed  it  to  pass  unmolested, 
he  then  sent  one  of  his  little  ships.   "The  Disdain,"  to  fire 
the  first  shot.     Then  was  the  time  when  the  Protestant 
religion  hung  in  the  balance.  The  result  of  the  first  day's 
battle  was  gain  for  the  English.    But  for  several  days, 
no  action  could  be  taken  on  account  of  a  great  calm. 
During  this  time  the  Armada  lay  at  anchor  waiting  for 
reinforcement  fron  the  ,Duke  of  Parma.    The  English 
admiral  saw  the  importance  of  preventing  this,  he  there- 
upon hit  upon  this  plan,  he  filled  eigt  of  his  oldest  ships 
with  combustible  material  and  in  the  dead  of  night  sent 
them  before  the  wind,  which  had  just  sprung  up,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Armada.    The  scheme  worked  well  and 
many  of  their  captains,  seized  with  terror  cut  their  ca- 
bles and  struck  out  in  wild  confused  flight.    Early  the 
next  morning  while  the  Armada  was  in  confusion  the 
English  attacked  with  great  force,  capturing  several  of 
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their  vessels.  The  Spanish  Admiral  saw  that  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  gig-antic  failure  and  it  is  said  that  he  had 
resolved  to  surrender  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  fathei^ 
confessor.  He  took  to  flight  instead.  The  English  per- 
sued  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Fourth,  when  they  were 
afraid  to  venture  farther  on  account  of  the  stormy  weath- 
er in.  those  narrow  seas. 

When  the  "Invincible  Armada"  arrived  at  Spain, 
with  battered  sail  and  drooping  banners  there  was 
great  consternation  throughout  the  whole  land.  All  of 
Philip's  great  preparation  had  come  to  naught.  The 
navy  blamed  the  Duke  of  Parma  for  the  failure.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  blamed  the  Spanish  Admiral.  The  Ad- 
miral blamed  his  orders.  Then  finally  the  Priests  who 
had  been  blessing  the  enterprise  ever  since  it  was 
started  suddenly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  failed 
because  the  Moors  had  not  been  expelled  from  the  land. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  first  thoughts  of  the  En- 
glish were  turned  to  Heaven.  As  soon  as  the  tidings 
reached  the  shore,  the  people  all  crowded  into  the 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship  to  render  thanks 
to  Grod  for  this  signal  deliverance;  and  well  they  might 
for  this  was  no  commonplace  victory,  as  some  mutiny 
crushed  or  even  a  victory  like  Waterloo,  it  meant  more 
it  was  the  whole  country,  the  Queen,  the  constitution, 
the  crown,  and  greatest  of  all  the  Bible  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion  saved  from  the  tyranical  clutches  of  the 
Pope. 

Had  the  results  of  the  struggle  been  reversed,  instead 
of  the  people  of  England  enjoying  religious  liberty  they 
would  have  been  bound  down  under  the  galling  yo£e  of 
Catholicism;  instead  of  the  free  light  of  the  Bible  they 
would  have  been  groping  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  Then  it  has  had  its  influence  upon 
our  own  fair  land.  It  was  just  during  the  time  of  our  first 
settlement.  Had  our  country  been  settled  by  Catholics 
instead  of  by  Protestants,  where  would  be  our  grand 
free  government  "of  for  and  by  the  people?"  Where 
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would  be  our  liberty?  Where  would  be  our  Bible?  Lock- 
ed up  in  the  walls  qf  the  cloister  and  bound  down  to  the 
nari'ow  limits  prescribed  by  the  Pope. 

In  view  ot  all  this,  can  we  fail  to  regard  this  as  a 
deadly  blow  struck  by  the  Catholics,  at  the  rising  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  to  thank  God  that  the  blow  reboun- 
ded, and  fell  heavily  upon  the  head  of  the  assailants. 

G.  F.  K. 


SKETCH  OF  HENRY  TIMROD. 


(Written  for  The  Journal  by  Preston  B.  Wells.) 

The  life  of  Henry  Timrod,  though  comparatively  brief 
and  uneventful,  is  of  deep  interest,  as  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  character  of  his  verses  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius.    He  was  born  in  Carleston,  S.  C.  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1829.    He  obtained  his  primary 
education  at  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Charleston,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.    It  was  there  that  his  vivid  intelligence  be- 
gan to  shine  out.    He  was  a  lover  of  the  classics,  be- 
lieving that  they  would  enlarge  his  culture  and  refine 
his  taste.    His  poetical  gifts  now  began  to  display  them- 
selves, and  like  most  young  poets,  shone  forth  in  love- 
songs,  some  of  the  cleverest  of  which  were  published 
in  "The  Charleston  Evening  News."    Unhappily,  the 
young  poet's  college  career  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
close  by  ill  health  and  financial  embarrassment.  Though 
his  brows  were  "unadorned  with  academic  honors,''  yet 
he  had  applied  himself  so  faithfully  to  his  studies  that 
he  was  possessed  of  valuable  stores  of  knowledge.  The 
battle  of  life  now  began  in  earnest,  and  though  over- 
come again  and  again,  yet  he  came  off  more  than  con- 
querer. 

Upon  returning  to  his  native  city  he  entered,  as  a 
student,  the  law  office  of  James  L.  Petigru.  Timrod 
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delighted  in  argument,  and  was  an  admirable  reader, 
but  he  had  not  the  faciiity  of  language  and  illustration 
necessary  for  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  In  1848, 
having  assumed  the  nomde  plume  of  "Aglaus,"  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  contributions  to  "The  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger/'  From  among  the  masters  of  song 
who  have  preceded,  every  poet  is  apt  to  select  some  one 
as  the  object  of  his  worship.  Wordsworth  was  the 
poetical  guide  of  Timrod;  and  though  his  earlier  poems 
contain  some  superficial  marks  of  imitation,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  display  individuality  and  power. 
There  was  so  much  subdued  thoughtfulness  and  beauty 
in  one  of  these  pieces,  entitled  "The  Past,"  that  it  was 
published  by  several  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

Finding  the  law  distasteful,  he  soon  gave  it  up  and 
renewed  his  study  of  the  classics,  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  Professor.  For  the  next  few  years  he  acted 
in  the<;apacity  of  tutor  in  the  household  of  a  Carolina 
planter.  About  this  time  there  was  a  paper  started  in 
Charleston  called  "Russell's  Magazine,"  which  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  exponent  of  Southern  talent  and 
culture.  Some  of  Mr.  Timrod' s  best  poems  were  com- 
posed for  its  pages.  In  the  same  paper  we  find  Timrod 
figuring  as  a  prose  essayist  and  critic.  His  best  essay 
is,  perhaps,  that  entitled  "What  is  Poetry,"  in  which  he 
discusses  "those  operations  of  the  human  mind  upon 
itself  and  the  world  without,  which,  incarnated  in  lan- 
guage, we  term  poetry."  Throughout  the  entire  discus- 
sion he  shows  the  exercise  of  a  clear  judgment,  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

During  the  war  Timrod  remained  in  Charleston,  and 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  "the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword."  The  great  civil  strife  of  61-65  furnished 
him  material  for  some  of  his  best  minor  poems,  of  which 
"A  Call  to  Arms,"  "Ethmogenesis,"  and  "Carolina"  are 
the  best. 

The  longest  and  best  poem  of  Timrod  is  that  entitled 
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Vision  of  Poesy."  An  imaginative  and  descriptive 
power  are  active  in  working  out  the  theme.  This  work 
is  generally  pleasing  and  impressive,  slightly  marred, 
however,  by  a  lack  of  harmony  and  compositeness. 
The  metrical  form  of  the  vision  is  well  chosen,  being 
the  same  as  that  emplv^yed  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Venus 
and  Adonis.  In  the  unfolding  of  the  leading  idea  lies 
the  chief  merit  of  the  poem. 

Timrod  accomplishes  this  by  introducing  a  story  of 
the  mental  progress  of  a  youth  of  brilliant  poetical  gifts, 
though  partially  impaired.  The  story  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  devoted  to  some  particular  phase  of  the 
hero's  life.  As  the  desire  to  comprehend  something 
of  the  secrets  of  the  universe  suddenly  bursts  upon  the 
youth,  he  turns  to  his  mother,  saying:  that  there  are 
other  sounds  which  are  the  language  of  a  life,  unlike 
ours,  "winds  talk,  the  sea  murmurs,  and  the  sky  listens 
and  answers,  tho'  inaudibly;"  he  asks,  ''What  is  this 
language,  and  where  is  the  key  that  opens  its  weird  and 
wondrous  mystery?"  His  mother  is  alarmed  at  these 
strange  questions,  and  tremblingly  "tells  her  son  of  his 
birth-right."  Meanwhile  time  rolls  by,  and  the  thought- 
ful boy  blossoms  into  youth."  His  childhood  "dream" 
becomes  the  "deathless  need  of  his  maturer  years."  He 
communes  with  the  water  and  sky  ;  even 

"The  eagle  knew  him  as  she  knew  the  blast, 
And  the  deer  did  not  flee  him  as  he  passed." 

Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  nook,  the  haunt  of  our  hero. 
Coming  one  night  to  his  favorite  spot  he  finds  the  trees 
"high  and  hushed,  silent,  but  not  as  slumbering;  all 
things  there  were  to  the  youth's  aroused  imagination  an 
air  of  deep  and  solemn  expectation."  "The  Spirit  of 
Poesy"  shows  him  the  loveliness  of  her  divine  art  and 
mission.  The  first  part  is  the  most  thoughtful  part  of 
the  poem.  The  second  part  is  written  in  blank  verse. 
He  speaks  of  the  poet  as  going  into  the  busy  world  to 
seek  his  fate.  The  climax  is  failure  and  disappointment, 
which  cause  the  hero  to  wish  for  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
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hood  once  more.  The  moral  is  pure  and  exalted,  the 
philosophy  beautiful. 

In  1864  he  was  married  to  Miss  Goodwin,  and  came  to 
Columbia,  S.  C,  to  assume  the  duties  of  editor,  with 
anticipations  as  bright  and  pure  as  ever  elevated  mortal 
man.  But  his  halcyon  days  were  of  short  duration. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  Columbia  was  burned, 
and  Timrod,  with  thousands  of  others,  beheld  such  a 
scene  of  desolation  as  mortal  eyes  have  seldom  ever 
dared  to  gaze  upon.  Grief  and  want  were  now  his  lot, 
until  the  8th  of  October,  1867,  when  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
appreciated poet  of  the  South  left  its  '^violet-shrouded 
cell." 

And  was  wafted  like  a  sigh, 
By  an  agei  floating  nigh, 
Into  that  life  of  love  and  peace; 
Where  M^e  shall  anchor  when  the  frenzied  tempest  of  life  shall  cease 
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The  heroine  of  a  romance  has  usually  the  prescriptive 
rights  of  beauty,  talent,  accomplishment  and  wit.  Scott 
has  shown  his  power  of  giving  life  and  individuality  to 
those  stereotyped  personalities  in  the  characters  of 
Rebecca  of  York,  Edith  Plantaginet,  Mary  Avenal,  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  etc.,  but  in  the  character  of  Jeanie 
Deans  he  lays  aside  the  stage  effect  of  external  grace 
and  dares  trust  to  interest  his  readers  in  the  portrait  of 
a  pure  mind  and  a  beautiful  soul.  We  are  soothed  by 
the  poetic  justice  of  contrasting  the  peasant's  unprepos- 
sessing appearance  to  her  dignity  of  mind  and  rectitude  of 
principle.  The  qualities  bf  this  heroine  are  attainable 
by  all,  nature  gave  her  nothing  save  opportunities  of 
doing  good. 

Jeanie  Deans  was  the  ideal  of  a  Puritan  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word — not  of  a  Plymouth  or  aPraise-God- 
Borebone  Purist,  (which  word  should  be  spelled  Pevite 
and  understood  politically,)  but    of    a   Puritan  who 
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thought  "Purity  is  the  feminine  and  Truth  the  masculine 
of  Honour,  and  "Honour,"  as  Shakespeare,  "the  man- 
p  life  itself."    She  inherited  gentleness  and  humility  from 

if  her  mother,  but  even  these  were  strengthened,  were 

h  frozen  into  habit,  by  the  influence  of  her  Puritan  father. 

1  Perhaps  a  contrast  between  her  weakness  of  mind  and 

t  strength  of  decision  might  be  made,  in  analogy  to  that 

a  between  her  homeliness  of  person  and  strong  pure  will, 

t  The  heroine  of   "The  Heart  of   Mid  Lothian  could 

hardly  have  lived  elsewhere  than  in  Scotland.  Neither 
t  the  bold  heights  of  Scotland,  nor  the  diked  lowlands  of 

t  Holland;  neither  English  forests  nor  American  prairies 

t  could  have  developed  this  character.    Scotland's  hillst 

1  and  lakes  combine  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  all 

c  these;  and  the  genius  of  Caledonia  may  be  traced  in  the 

3  word-turned  mind,  the  high  resolve  and  strong  purpose 

c  of  even  this  peasant  girl.    Surrounding  scenes,  as  well 

(  as  her  homely  life  and  appearance,  saved  her  from  the 

f  passions  of  Italy  or  France,  allowing  her  piety  to  show 

1  itself  in  work  for  others  instead  of  inward  fighting 


'  against  temptations;  her  country  life,  taking  in  consid- 

^  eration  the  length  of  a  Scotch  mile,  could  not  foster  that 

1  cynicism  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  strongly 

1  cultivated  in  a  more  populous  country.    Standing  in  the 

1  door  of  her  father's  cottage,  she  might  look  through  the 

(  valleys,  over  lakes  to  the  sterile  hills  beyond  and  feel 

the  importance  of  man's  work  here  and  his  insignificance 
in  strength  among  the  creations  of  the  Almighty.  But 
hers  was  not  the  sphere  of  patriot  or  princess;  in  her 
(  home  she  found  duties  to  perform  that  even  they  might 

envy  the  power  of  doing,  and  that,  indeed,  would  have 
T  added  much  popularity  to  many  a  Catholic  saint. 

,  Jeanie's  younger  sister,  Effie,  was  a  beautiful  girl  of 

usually  good,  but  too  often  selfish,  impulses.  The 
darling  of  father  and  sister,  she  was  spoiled  by  their 
caresses,  and  accustomed  to  deny  herself  nothing. 
Knowing  so  well  the  character  both  of  father  and  sister, 
it  is  little  wonder  she  shrunk  from  telling  them  the 
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secrets  of  her  heart  and  hardly  thought  of  asking  their 
advice  as  to  lovers.  So,  she  fell  before  the  seductive 
wiles  of  a  Scotch  Don  Juan.  Her  child  died,  but  accused 
of  its  murder,  she  was  tried  and  convicted  because 
Jeanie  refused  to  swear  to  a  lie  even  to  save  the  life  of 
a  dear  sister.  Effie  was  cast  into  the  Edinburg  prison, 
^'The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  to  await  the  day  of  execu- 
tien. 

While  the  stern  and  unrelenting  father  was  tearing 
his  deep-rooted  love  for  his  daughter  from  his  breast, 
broken-hearted  Jeanie  did  not  despair,  but  bravely  set 
out  alone  for  London  to  beg  the  good  Queen's  pardon  for 
her  condemned  sister.  Arriving  there  she  was  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  then  beloved  of  all  Scotland. 
Neither  the  splendor  of  the  court  nor  the  dignity  of  the 
Queen  herself  could  make  Jeanie  forget  even  for  a 
moment  the  misery  of  her  poor  sister  or  her  own  sorrow. 
This  lovely  unlettered  Scotch  girl  stood  before  England's 
great  Queen,  mighty  in  her  weakness,  strongest  in  her 
pure  intent,  and  poured  from  her  sorrow-stricken  heart  a 
prayer  so  earnest,  so  truthful,  so  touching  that  it  forced 
a  deep  thrill  of  sympathy  from  the  woman  who  listened. 

Effie  was  pardoned,  and  afterward  married  and  lived 
very  happily,  but  Jeanie  never  outlived  this  experience. 
Her  soul  sickened  at  the  sight  of  sueh  faithlessness  in 
man  and  criminal  weakness  in  woman,  and  never  re- 
covered its  serenity,  her  mind,  realizing  that  even  in 
love  may  creep  the  blackest  treachery,  revolted  from 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  she  died  an  old  maid  far 
from  the  home  of  her  childhood.  J.  O.  N. 
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N  D.  Lesesne, 

Editor. 

Mr.  Hilary  Crouch,  an  old  student,  is  doing  a  large 
mercantile  business  at  Johnston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  Ruff  is  a  member  of  the  mercantile 
firm  of  A.  G.  Ruff  &  Co.,  Ridgeway,  S.  C. 

A.  M.  Buzhart,  '75,  has  been  for  several  years  past 
head  clerk  of  the  firm  of  Ellis  Bros.,  Ninety-Six,  S.  C. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Daniel,  '91,  of  the  Mineral  Spring  School, 
Marion  County,  and  Miss  Lula  Smith,  of  Laurens,  were 
married  December  24,  1891. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Roper,  a  non-graduate  of  the  same  class,  and 
Miss  Eugenia  Graham,  of  Williamsburg,  were  married 
Sunday,  December  20. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barber,  who  began  his  college  course  with 
the  class  of  '91,  but  did  not  graduate,  is  merchandising 
at  Leslie,  York  County. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Cauthen,  Jr.,  '91,  former  editor  of  this  de- 
partment of  The  Journal,  is  pastor  of  Monticello  Circuit, 
South  Carolina  Conference. 

H.  G.  Reed,  '75,  has  been  engaged  since  his  graduation 
in  teaching.  He  taught  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Anderson 
for  several  years,  but  afterwards  moved  to  Walhalla, 
where  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  both  the 
male  and  female  schools  of  the  place.  In  every  instance 
his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success.  He  has  pre- 
pared a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  for  college,  and 
many  of  his  students  are  now  occupying  prominent 
places  in  the  church  and  business  world.  No  teacher  of 
upper  Carolina  is  better  known  or  more  respected  tlian 
Prof.  H.  G.  Reed. 
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G.  Floyd  Clarkson,  '91,  is  Principal  of  the  High  School 
of  Salley's,  Aiken  County.  We  understand  that  under 
his  management  the  school  is  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hood,  who  was  here  in  1886,  is  doing  a  fine 
practice  in  the  vicinity  of  Hickory  Grove,  York  County. 
His  brother,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hood,  of  last  year's  Freshman 
class,  is  with  him  reading  medicine. 

D.  T.  Outz,  '75,  has  been  for  two  years  cashier  of  the 
Johnston  Bank.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Ready,  the 
president  of  this  bank,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Outz  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

J.  J.  Gentry,  '88,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in 
Spartanburg  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  After 
graduation  Mr.  Gentry  went  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  studied  law.  Soon  after  finishing  his 
law  course  out  he  located  in  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  where 
he  is  getting  a  good  practice. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Mitchell,  who  was  at  college  here  in  1886-87, 
but  left  before  graduation,  is  now  one  of  the  firm  of 
Mitchell  Bros.,  Batesburg,  S.  C.  For  a  few  years  after 
he  left  college  he  taught  at  Emory  Chapel,  Edgefield 
County,  where  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  flourishing 
high  school,  of  which  Prof.  David  Busby  is  now  princi- 
pal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sprott,  an  old  student,  is  cashier  of  the  Man- 
ning Bank,  and  is  also  president  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  Association  of  that  town.  Few  men  in  Clarendon 
County  possess  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  than 
Mr.  Sprott.  Though  a  young  man,  he  has  filled  several 
important  •  positions,  among  which  was  the  office  of 
County  Treasurer,  which  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  he  now  holds  in  the  Manning  Bank.  Besides 
being  .held  in  high  esteem  as  an  upright  business  man, 
Mr.  Sprott  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  community  as  a 
faithful  son  of  the  church. 
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Prof.  W.  S.  Morrison  was  born  in  Winnsboro,  S.  0., 
April,  1853.  After  two  years  preparation  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Department  of  Wofford  College,  he  entered  the 
College  proper,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1875. 
He  taught  for  a  few  months  after  graduation  at  Easley, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Wellf ord  to  take  charge  of 
the  High  School  at  that  place.  A  fine  school  was  up 
there  of  which  Professor  Morrison  remained  principal 
until  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Graded  School 
of  this  city.  He  taught  here  three  or  four  >  ears  with 
much  success,  and  then  resigned  his  position  to  take 
charge  of  the  Greenville  Graded  Schools  in  1877.  Last 
year  he  was  elected  Professor  of  History  in  Clemson 
College,  but  will  continue  to  act  in  Greenville  until  the 
opening  of  the  college. 


Editorial  and  Exchange  Department- 

John  J.  Riley,  Editor. 


The  organization  of  County  Teachers'  Associations 
and  of  summer  meetings  for  the  exchanging  of  ideas  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  as  to  the  best  means 
of  developing  the  minds  of  the  youths  of  our  land  is  a 
subject  that  is  receiving  much  attention  at  the  hands  of 
our  educators.  Such  a  gathering  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  schools  of  counties  and  States,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  plans  which  experience  and  study  have 
proved  beneficial,  can  but  result  in  much  good  to  the 
cause  of  education.  The  imparting  of  knowledge  and 
the  means  of  drawing  out  the  minds  of  the  young  and 
inspiring  in  them  an  interest  in  their  work,  is  the  highest 
and  noblest  science.  By  means  of  these  meetings  during 
the  summer  months  it  is  possible  to  inspire  the  teachers 
of  the  State  and  county  with  a  quickened  enthusiasm 
and  with  a  higher  conception  of  their  duties.  By  this 
the  average  teacher  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  been  most  successful  in  ped- 
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agogics.  The  average  teacher  needs  more  ardent  zeal 
in  his  work.  The  fire  is  contagious.  A  live,  energetic 
teacher  diffuses  life  and  energy  in  his  school.  One  or 
two  enthusiastic  teachers  in  a  County  or  State  Asso- 
ciation can  enthuse  the  entire  body. 

But  when  summer  schools  are  organized  with  the  view 
of  making  short  cuts  to  an  education,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
paring the  uneducated  in  two  or  three  months  sufficiently 
to  take  charge  of  schools,  when  they  endeavor  to  prepare 
its  matriculates  in  French,  Latin  and  Greek  adequately 
to  teach  these  branches,  it  seems  that  they  step  their 
their  bounds  and  istead  of  ennobling  the  profession  by 
sending  out  teachers  with  broad  and  elevated  ideas  of 
their  work,  teachers  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, they  send  out  its  patrons  with  a  slight,  superficial 
knowledge.  No  three-months'  summer  school  can  take 
the  place  of  our  colleges.  The  prospective  teacher  must 
get  here  the  necessary  mental  training;  he  must  here 
have  his  mind  stored  with  knowledge  and  then  he  may 
from  Teachers'  Associations  learn  of  the  best  manner  of 
imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  This  first  part  of 
his  education  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  few  months,  but 
only  by  close  application  for  several  years.  The  reservoir 
must  first  be  filled  with  pure  water  before  the  city  can  be 
furnished.  Steam  must  be  generated  in  the  boiler  before 
the  engine  is  sent  on  its  mighty  course.  The  teacher 
must  first  get  something  to  impart  before  he  can  teach 
others.  W. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  manner  in  which  a 
student's  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  study  should '^e 
determined.  We  find  that  various  methods  are  pursued 
in  our  universities  and  colleges.  Some  favor  two  series 
of  examinations  during  the  year,  one  at  the  close  of  each 
session.  Others  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a 
number  of  short  examinations,  occurring  at  different  in- 
tervals between  those  which  are  held  at  the  end  of  each 
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term.  Others  again  have  no  examinations,  but  judge  a 
student's  standing  by  his  daily  recitations.  In  the  first 
two  ways  mentioned  they  generally  count  the  average 
recitation  mark  as  half.  Some  again  have  no  fixed 
times,  but  leave  them  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  each 
professor.  Of  course,  this  does  not  exhaust  the  many 
plans  that  are  in  vogue  throughout  the  college  world. 
It  is  not  intended  as  such.  We  merely  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  few  facts  that  cluster  around  the  system  of 
examinations.  When  they  are  made  the  sole  test  it  does 
not  take  much  wisdom  to  say  that  they  utterly  fail  in 
their  purpose.  A  student,  during  a  day  or  two  preced- 
ing his  examination,  can  crowd  into  his  mind  a  sufficient 
number  of  incidents  and  facts  that  will  enable  him  to 
make  an  average  paper.  In  nearly  the  same  length  of 
time  all  of  his  knowledge  vanishes  and  his  mind  is  left 
in  a  worse  state  by  virtue  of  his  disregard  of  its  laws. 

Examinations  in  connection  with  recitations  seems  to 
be  by  far  a  more  just  way.  It  is  the  careful  and  faith- 
ful preparation  of  each  lesson  which  increases  knowl- 
edge, and  not  those  spasmodic  attempts  by  which  the 
mastery  of  several  months'  work  is  undertaken  in  one  or 
two  nights.  Therefore,  by  laying  stress  on  each-  day's 
work,  the  student's  intellectual  horizon  will  become 
widened  and  his  scholarship  can  be  more  correctly  esti- 
mated. A  hasty  review  for  an  examination  will  give 
him  a  connected  idea  of  the  different  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject and  his  work  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  durable. 

In  our  own  system  we  believe  that  examinations  occur 
too  near  each  other.  Sometimes  we  have  one  every 
three  or  four  weeks  and  then  again  two  will  come  during 
the  same  week.  If  it  could  be  arranged  that  every 
third  or  fourth  week  each  class  would  have  one,  more 
good  reading  could  be  done  and  the  athletic  games'  would 
probably  be  more  regularly  and  largely  attended. 


Three-fourths  of  the  national  colleges  founded  in  tliolast 
;twenty  years  is  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.— Ex. 
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Athletics  in  our  college  seems  to  be  at  a  stand-still. 
Those  games  which  were  so  popular  during  the  last  col- 
legiate year  are  seldom  played .  The  men  whose  ener- 
getic efforts  in  the  past  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  much 
interest  in  college  sports,  have  lost  their  aggressive 
athletic  spirit.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Faculty  have  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  our  students'  engaging  in  any  inter-collegiate  contest. 
This  should  not  have  paralyzed  the  interest  which  was 
hitherto  manifested.  It  is  only  necessary  for  those  who 
have  been  present  at  and  have  participated  in  these  con- 
tests^ to  reflect  for  a  moment  and  they  will  see  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  Faculty's  objections.  The  time 
and  money  spent  and  the  immoral  tendencies  that  are 
becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  on  such  occasions 
constitute  the  principal  points  urged  against  them. 
These  arguments  are  well  founded  and  we  think  the  evil 
influences  and  results  of  such  contests,  in  most  instances, 
more  than  balance  the  good.  Of  course,  we  do  not  deny 
that  these  occasions  are  looked  forward  to  with  great 
eagerness  by  the  students,  and  that  this  fact,  coupled 
with  their  ambition  to  be  victors,  always  awaken  en- 
thbsiasm  in  the  local  games.  This  is  necessarily  the 
case,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
college  athletics,  and  the  only  way  to  maintain  a  lively 
interest  in  the  same,  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  view  some  inter-collegiate  contest.  Let  the 
leaders  in  colleg'e  sports  get  together  and  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  reviving  the  usual  interest  in  our  field 
sports.  We  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  rally  the  forces  if  we  can  secure  some  organized  effort. 

Lawn  tenis  is  becoming  popular,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
have  some  other  plays  in  which  a  greater  number  can 
participate. 


Five  college  dailies  are  now  in  circulation.  Princeton, 
Harvard,  Yale  and  the  University  of  Michigan  each 
publish  one. — Ex. 
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The  "Young  Men's  Era"  comes  to  us  now  in  new  dress 
and  with  doubled  capacity.  Its  regular  contributors 
consist  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our  land,  and  of 
the  young  men  who  are  most  wide  awake  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  and  who'  are  thoroughly  allied  to  the 
interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  organ  of  a  noble  cause, 
and  it  manifests  zeal  and  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  cause. 
The  Physical  department  of  the  ''Era"  is  always  replete 
with  excellent  thoughts  of  physical  training,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Bible  study  contains  each  week  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "How  the  Bible  has  been  Transmitted  to 
Us."  The  "Era"  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  an  earnest 
spirit  of  work  in  not  only  college  young  men,  but  Chris- 
tian men  of  all  class.  We  gladly  welcome  its  weekly 
visits.  w. 


"The  Journal,"  published  by  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  is  a  magazine  of  good  literary  merit. 
An  article  entitled  "Dottings  on  the  Feature  of  the 
French,"  is  of  special  note.  "The  Journal,"  printed 
in  good  type,  presents  an  attractive  appearance  and  is 
a  well-filled  university  paper. 


"The  Southern  Collegian,"  published  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges.  The 
December  issue  numbers  fiffy-five  pages.  Its  table  of 
contents  is  composed  of  interesting  and  instructive 
pieces.  "The  Present  Relation  of  the  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government"  is  a  contribution  that  deserves  special 
mention  "The  Collegian"  is  an  able  literary  exponent  of 
the  institution  it  represents. 


"The  Portfolio"  is  a  regular  and  appreciated  visitor  to 
our  office.  It  is  published  by  the  University  of  Colorado. 
This  magazine  is  well  gotten  up  and  occupies  a  high 
place  in  college  journalism. 
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H.  J.  Cauthen, 

Editor. 

REDUCED  TO  ASHES. 


The  Converse  College  building  is  no  more,  but  Converse  College 
still  exists.  The  newspapers  have  given  the  information  to  the 
public  of  the  destruction  of  this  most  elegant  building  on  the 
night  of  January  2d,  and  they  have  also  informed  the  people  that 
at  Converse  the  girls  still  recite  their  recitations  •  An  imperfect 
flue  was  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  conflagration,  and  the  per- 
fect inefficiency  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg was  an  aid  to  the  destruction.  In  the  room  of  furnace  which 
afforded  heat  for  the  comfort  of  the  building,  the  fire  began,  and 
had  the  fire  department  of  the  city  been  at  the  place  in  anything 
like  respectable  time  the  flames  could  easily  have  been  managed. 
But  there  was  no  fire  company  on  hand,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  President  Wilson  and  his  gir.s  to  do  but  to  stand  aside  and 
watch  the  destructive  flames  work  their  work  of  destruction. 
The  rear  wing  of  the  college  was  the  first  department  of  the 
building  to  be  consumed,  and  then  the  main  body  of  this  Dala- 
tial  structure  was  seized  by  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  its 
beauty  and  elegance  could  only  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense. 
The  congregated  crowd  of  citizens,  for  the  college  boys  were  ab 
sent  from  the  city  at  their  homes,  were  honest  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  the  contents  of  the  building  from  destruction,  but  the 
rapidity  of  the  fire's  work  would  only  a'low  the  saving  of  a  few 
articles  of  furniture.  The  youni^  ladies  were  all  aroused  and 
gotten  from  the  house,  but  very  few  of  their  possessions  were 
saved.  Many  of  them  were  clothed  in  their  night  apparel,  not 
having  sufficient  time  to  ciothe  themselves  otherwise.  Very  f'^w 
girls  have  more  than  one  suit  of  clothing  Trunks  and  books 
were  consumed  Human  nature  displayed  some  of  its  peculiar- 
ities on  that  occasion,  and  these  peculiarities  were  destructive. 
In  quite  a  number  of  instances  pillows  and  bed  clothing  were 
gently  carried  from  the  top  stories  to  the  ground,  while  articles 
of  furniture  and  other  articles  liable  to  breakage  were  hurriedly 
thrown  from  the  windows  and  thoroughly  shattered.  All  that 
was  saved  from  the  building  was  carried  to  the  campus  and  large 
tires  bui  t  around  for  the  young  Jadies  to  seek  comfort  at  from 
the  chilling  winds  that  b'ew,  for  the  night , was  an  up-country 
night,  and  it  was  very  cold.  Guards  were  organized  to  see  to  the 
protection  of  the  saved  material,  and  the  young  ladies  taken  to 
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the  siirroiHidin^^  houses  of  hospitality.  President  Wilson  was 
very  earnest  in  his  attentions  to  his  charge,  and  worked  so  vig- 
orously that  he  was  made  sick,  and  at  this  writing  is  suffering 
from  his  over  exertion.  The  annex  was  saved,  and  into  this 
building  the  college  machinery  has  been  moved  and  the  regular 
work  of  the  institution  now  goes  on.  The  girls  board  in  the  city 
and  in  the  annex  and  the  authorities  are  preparing  for  the  speedy 
rebuilding  of  the  house  The  loss  was  about  $75,000,  with  an  in- 
surance of  $40,000  $:^0.000  have  been  subscribed  and  the  re- 
maining amount  wi^  I  be  readi'y  secured.  President  Wi'son  and 
Mr.  Converse  are  busy  in  their  efforts  to  get  the  CoUege  in  good 
running  order,  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  have  "a  more  elegant 
house  by  October  next.  The  girls  are  many  of  them  back,  and 
are  cheerful  if  outward  appearances  con  be  re  ied  on.  Every- 
thing looks  deso'ate  where  once  there  was  anything  else,  and  it 
can  only  be  said  that  what  wa-^  is  not,  and  what  is  was  not. 
AVofford  heartily  regrets  the  destruction  of  its  sister's  house 


TO  BAMBURO  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  A  FITTING  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  into  whose  care  was  put  the  location  and  build- 
ing of  fitting  sshool«  for  Wofford  College  has  been  recenUy  en- 
gaged in  the  execution  of  its  mission.  During  the  month  of  De- 
cember Professor  Creighead  and  Agent  Kilgo  visited  the  enter- 
prising town  of  Bamburg.  These  gentlemen  represent  the 
majority  of  the  commiitee,  and  having  the  information  that  this 
town  would  probab'y  spend  efforts  to  secure  such  a  school  as 
they  were  authorized  to  establish,  they  presented  the  matter  to  a 
meeting  of  the  town's  citizens.  The  result  of  the  presentation  is 
not  materia!  as  yet,  but  there  is  a  probability  that  Bamburg  will 
offer  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  secure  the  school,  Both  Barn- 
well and  Orangeburg  counties  are  liberal  patronizers  of  Wofford. 
The  geography  of  the  counties  would  render  the  establishment  of 
fitting  schools  in  both  of  these  counties  inadvisable,  and  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  trustees  of  the 
College.  Orangeburg  is  aroused  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  a 
probable  chance  of  this  town  offering  a  greater  sum  than  Bam- 
burg. To  the  town  most  libera'  in  bids  will  be  giveu  the  vschool, 
and  to  say  in  which  of  these  towns  this  school  will  be  organized  is 
out  of  the  power  of  this  department.  Professor  Craighead  and 
Agent  Kilgo  were  powerful  in  their  presentation  of  this  matter  to 
Bamburg,  and  the  press  is  highly  complimentary  in  its  rei)ort  of 
the  work  by  these  gentlemen. 
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"TOO  MUCH  SUGAR  FOR  A  CENT  " 

The  recent  issue  of  The  Journal  announced  the  election  by 
the  Calhoun  Society  of  Rev.  Thos.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  to  de- 
liver the  address  before  the  societies  in  June  next.  The  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  society  has  received  a  rep  y  from  the 
revc-end  gent'eman,  and  that  reply  is  the  very  acme  of  what  is 
commonly  styled  cheek.  The  gentleman  is  favored  with  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  being  a 
Southern  man  the  society  was  inclined,  as  indicated  by  his  elec- 
tion, to  have  him  fill  an  office  which  has  many  times  been  fil  ed 
by  men  who  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  andby  many  who  are  supe- 
rior to  Mr.  Dickson  as  a  speaker.  The  secretary  of  the  society 
informed  Mr.  Dickson  of  his  election  to  perform  a  service  which 
many  superior  men  count  as  honor,  and  the  same  secretary  re- 
ceives the  reply  which  gives  the  information  that  the  invitation 
will  be  accepted  if  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollors  be  received, 
and  if  his  expenses  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  back  again  be 
guaranteed.  The  Calhoun  and  Preston  societies  would  be  pleased 
to  listen  to  the  alleged  silver-tongued  orator,  and  to  have  the 
Commencement  visitors  enjoy  his  speech,  but  the  proposition  is 
"out  of  sight."  It  is  "too  much  sugar  for  a  cent,"  and  the  rev- 
erend orator  will  be  asked  to  stay  in  New  Y^ork,  or  at  any  rate  to 
keep  himself  c'earof  Wofford  ollege.  The  societies  are  accus- 
tomed to  defray  all  expenses  of  invited  speakers,  and  always  do 
this,  but  to  be  asked  to  give  a  stated  sum  is  without  precedent 
No  college  is  accustomed  to  pay  stated  sums,  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  Wofford  '  ollege  will  pay  no  such  predigions  sums  for 
men  when  better  men  can  be  secured  for  expenses. 

HON.  BOB  TAYLOR  IS  THE  MAN 

.!'  

Ex-Governor  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  is  the  man  who  has 
been  invited  by  the  Calhoun  Society  to  deliver  the  address  before 
the  societies  in  June  next.  The  Governor  is  a  man  widely  known 
and  favorably  known.  Should  he  accept  the  invitation  the 
people  who  attend  92's  Commencement  will  hear  a  famously  good 
lecture  and  a  wonderfully  bright  man. 


THEY  ALL  MUST  SPEAK. 

There  are  twenty-nine  of  them  and  the  powers  say  they  must 
all  speak.  Three  minutes  are  given  to  each  man,  and  each  man 
is  expected  to  prepare  a  speech  that  will  not  reflect  discredit  on 
the  class  or  on  the  college.  The  men  of  '92  will  do  their  best  to 
try  to  save  the  audience  pain 
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THE  8TATE  INTER  COLLEGIATE      M.  C.  A.  CONVENTION. 


A  convention  of  t^e  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  of  the 
Colleges  of  South  Carolina  was  held  in  Columbia  during  Decem- 
ber Wotfo  d  w  .s  repre!^ented  by  a  large  and  worthy  delegation, 
and  had  'in  active  hand  in  the  workings  of  the  convention. 
Messrs.  Herbert,  Jones.  Kirkland  and  Snyder  represented  the 
association  here,  and  Professors  Kilgo  and  Craighead  were  also 
present.  Mr.  Jones  was  honored  with  tlie  secretaryship  of  the 
s-'ssion,  and  the  sermon  by  Professor  Kilgo  and  address  by  Pro- 
fessor Craighead  were  counted  high  features  of  the  oscasion.  Mr. 
Jones,  who  is  a  musician  of  no  second  rank,  was  also  honored 
with  the  leadership  of  the  music  for  the  convention.  The  re- 
port as  it  comes  to  The  Journal  office  Is  gratifying.  Our  dele- 
gates are  enthusiastic  in  the  matter,  and  consider  that  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  gathering  were  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
college  associations.  Wofi'ord  has  the  honor  of  being  second  to 
no  college  in  this  matter  of  Christian  associations. 

AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 


Because  of  the  general  depressions  in  the  financial  world  there 
was  a  fear  that  the  number  of  students  would  be  decreased  after 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  holidays  have  passed,  the  Col'ege 
has  opened,  and  the  roll  has  been  called,  and  there  are  as  many 
names  answered  to  as  before  the  vacation  was  granted.  This 
gives  relief  to  the  College  and  to  its  friends.  It  enters  into  the 
year  '92  with  prospects  never  equalled.  Not  only  is  the  number 
of  boys  as  great  as  before  Christmas,  but  it  is  greater.  Several 
additions  were  noted  at  the  re-assembUng  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
iS  information  that  the  seconxi  ^ession  will  begin  with  many  new 
names  on  the  roll. 

OLD  BETHEL  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  situated  in  Newberry  county,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  of  Methodist  schools  in  South  Carolina. 
From  this  school  the  Cokesbury  ".Conference  school  originated, 
and  the  next  step  in  South  Carolina  Methodist  schools  was  Wof- 
ford College.  The  school  educated  some  men  who  liave  taken 
stands  of  prominence,  and  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  lovers 
of  historic  bits,  Recentlv  Rev.  A.  J.  Cauthen,  then  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  district  in  which  was  situated  the  school,  visited  tlie 
spot  where  once  the  house  stood,  and  found  remaining  only  a  pile 
of  stones.  From  this  pile  he  selected  a  granite  block  and  lias 
Bent  it  to  the  College  museum  where  it  can  nowbe  found. 
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TO  yOTJTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 


The  iocal  editor  of  The  Journal  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  South  Carolina  College  while  in  the 
Capital  city  in  December.  He  received  the  information  that  the 
number  of  boys  in  att<^ndance  on  the  institution  was  97.  The 
South  Carolina  College  is  by  no  means  what  it  formerly  was.  This 
editor  is  not  acquainted  with  its  present  curriculum,  but  if  the 
words  of  one  of  its  students  go  for  any  weight  the  standard 
must  be  very  low  or  the  curriculum  not  respected.  One  of  the 
students  was  kind  enough  to  give  the  information  that  Wofford's 
Sophomore  class  was  on  an  equality  with  the  South  Carolina 
College  Freshman  class.  He  also  informed  this  editor  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class,  and  that  he  has  not  studied 
one  hour  a  day  since  his  connection  with  the  college.  Either  the 
curriculum  is  not  respected,  the  standard  not  high,  or  this  student 
is  wonderfully  bright. 

IN  HIS  NEW  HOUSE. 


Agent  Kilgo  has  moved  his  family  into  his  new  house  between 
the  residence  of  Professor  DuPre  and  the  Alumni  Hall.  The 
house  is  of  the  same  order  of  architecture  as  the  other  houses  oc- 
cupied by  the  Professors.  Mrs.  Kilgo  has  spent  the  time  since 
their  departure  In  September  at  her  father's  home  at  Gaffney 
City. 


FITTING  SCHOOL  LOCALS. 


All  the  boys  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  home  except  two. 

The  re-opening  of  the  Fitting  School  was  very  good;  nearly  all 
of  the  old  boys  returned  to  commence  work  again. 

About  six  new  students  came  in  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Outz  having  left  school,  Mr.  J.  T.  Poole  has  been  elected  to 
fill  his  place  as  local  editor  of  The  JouRNAii. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Lowrimore,  of  the  Senior  class,  has  left  school  since 
the  holidays. 

The  school  sometime  ago  established  a  Reading  Room.  Among 
the  periodicals  taken  are:  The  Century,  Harper's  Monthly,  St. 
Nicholas,  Cosmopolitan,  Youth's  Companion,  Puck  and  Review 
of  Reviews.  Rupert  B.  Calvo. 


Mr.  L.  P.  McGhee,  of  the  Freshman  class,  was  called  home  sev- 
eral days  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  boys  for  Christmas  by 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
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COLLEGE  BRIEFS. 

The  Junior  class  has  adopted  as  a  class  hat  a  red  crush. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gambrell,  of  '93,  will  not  return  to  college. 
"T^rofessor  Craighead  spent  some  of  the  holidays  in  Tennessee. 

Rev.  J.  T>.  Crout,  of  the  class  of  '91,  was  on  the  campus  in  De- 
cember. 

An  improvement  in  the  way  of  book  and  paper  stalls  in  the 
library  has  been  recently  made . 

Rev.  Walter  I.  Herbert,  of  Laurens,  was  on  the  campus  in  De- 
cember and  again  in  January. 

Mr.  Thos.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '94,  is  teaching  a 
school  in  Spartanburg  county. 

Mr.  McEacherij,  of  Fairfield,  has  returned  to  college  and  re- 
sumed his  place  in  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  inner  campus  has  been  ploughed  and  will  be  prepared  for 
the  sowing  of  blue  grass. 

Mr  Thos.  Hamby,  a  prominent  member  of  the  class  of  '93,  has 
not  nor  will  return  to  College  this  year. 

Mr  William  Thos.  McLeod,  of  Sumter,  who  left  college  one  year 
ago,  has  returned  and  taken  his  place  in  the  class  of  '93. 

Messrs.  Hydrick,  of  Orangeburg,  members  of  the  Freshman 
class,  will  not  return  to  College. 

An  act  by  the  Calhoun  Society  of  recent  date  frees  the  librarian 
of  the  society  from  Wednesday  morning  duty. 

George  F.  Kirby,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  has  been  elected  to 
prepare  the  L  alhoun  oration  for  February. 

The  class  of  '92  is  still  solid.  Every  member  is  back,  and 
twenty-nine  men  will  be  here  in  June. 

Professor  Pritchard  spent  his  holidays  with  his  father  in  lower 
Carolina, 

As  a  more  perfect  protection  from  fire  the  campus  should  be 
supp  ied  with  more  hydrants. 

Hon.  Robt.  Taylor  was  nominated  for  Society  orator  by 
Henry  J.  Cauthen;  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Steadman  by  Wm.  J.  Cocke. 

Mr.  Frank  McMillan,  of  the  Freshman  class  was  forced,  on 
account  of  eickness,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Orangeburg  during 
December. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gentry,  a  recent  graduate,  but  now  a  student  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  a  visitor  to  the  (College  in 
January. 
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The  Spartanburg  Herald  has  paused  to  consider  the  fact  that 
the  students  in  the  city  pay  to  washerwomen  alone  ten  thousand 
dollars  annually. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Duncan  was  the  January  orator  for  the  Calhoun 
Society.  His  subject  was  "Mockeries  Intemperance."  Mr.  Dun- 
can's speech  was  beautifully  expressed  and  gracefully  delivered. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Preston  Society  were  D. 
Wister  Daniels,  President;  C.  C.  Herbert,  vice-President;  Henry 
Stokes,  Secretary;  R.  C.  Mctlay,  1st  Corrector;  J.  D.  Major, 
Librarian. 

Professor  Kilgo's  talk  to  the  boys  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  22, 
was  something  good.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  and  was 
the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  return  of  many  who  had  intended 
not  coming  back. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Cauthen  has  presented  to  the  Calhoun  Society  the 
following  books:  Ty tiers  Universal  History  in  two  volumes; 
Memoirs  and  Writing  of  Hugh  S.  Legare,  in  two  volumes;  A  His- 
tory of  the  War  with  Mexico,  in  one  volume. 

Converse  College's  Christmas  entertainment  was  worthy  of  any 
institution.  The  skill  of  Professor  Gaertner  was  well  displayed. 
The  societies  of  the  College  were  kindly  invited  and  attended. 
There  was  a  reception  at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 

Rev.  W.  L  Waite,  the  new  pastor  of  Bethel  church,  was  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Calhoun  Society  January  8th.  Mr.  Waite's 
son  was  received  into  the  society  on  this  occasion,  and  the  speech 
made  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Waite  was  heartily  received. 

A  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Protective  Tariff  League  has 
been  received  in  The  Journal  office.  It  offers  a  prize  of  |150 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject:  "Has  the  New  Tariff  Law 
Proved  Beneficial?"  This  offer  is  extended  to  Seniors  in  all 
American  colleges. 

The  readers  of  The  .Journal  have  observed  the  great  advance 
the  paper  has  made  in  its  print.  Messrs.  Fleming  &  Owens  are 
giving  us  a  perfect  paper  so  far  as  the  mechanical  work  is  con- 
cerned. We  see  no  more  neatly  printed  paper  among  all  the  ex- 
changes.   They  are  the  printers  of  upper  Carolina. 

There  was  on  January  8,  a  joint  debate  between  the  Calhoun 
and  Preston  Societies.  The  query  discussed  was:  Resolved, 
That  the  present  Administration  as  a  Reform  Administration  has 
proven  a  failure.  The  public  knows  the  result  of  the  discussion. 
The  campaign  of  '90  was  renewed,  and  the  speeches  were  as  warm 
as  a  July  day.    The  Calhoun  hall  was  used  for  the  gathering. 


MRS.  MARGARET  JANE  CARLISLE, 

Beloved  wife  of  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle,  gently  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  31,  1891,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  -ate  Robert  Bryce,  Esq.,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
trusted  and  honored  treasurer  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. The  first-born  child  of  her  parents,  she  was  born  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1825,  and  eight  days 
after  was  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism  by  the  Rev.  Reddick 
Pierce.  Her  father's  house  was  always  a  house  of  prayer, 
where  the  incense  of  morning  and  evening  devotion  daily 
ascended,  and  where  the  class  of  which  her  father  was  leader 
weekly  assembled.  Thus  from  earliest  infancy  she  was  trained 
in  the  principles  of  our  Holy  reiigion,  both  by  the  precepts 
and  example  of  her  pious  parents;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  early  iife  united  herself  with  the  church.  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  profession  of  her  faith,  and  the  constancy  of  her 
growth  in  grace,  were  beautifully  illustrated  in  her  consistent 
Christian  iife  up  to  the  time  of  her  departure  on  the  last  day 
of  the  iast  year. 

She  was  happily  married  to  Dr.  James  H  Carlisle  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1848.  The  election  of  Dr.  Carlisle  to  a  profes- 
sorship at  Wofford  College  changed  -their  residence  to  this 
place  in  1854,  and  in  the  house  on  the  campus,  into  which  they 
moved,  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  Here  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  the  young  men  of  the  institution  and  her  uni- 
formly kind  attention  to  them  all,  especially  to  any  who  were 
sick,  endeared  her  to  them,  and  by  many  she  was  regarded 
with  almost  fiiial  affection.  Among  them  many  an  eye  will 
glisten  with  a  tear  when  they  learn  that  they  will  see  her  no 
more  on  earth. 

Her  tastes  were  pure  and  simple,  and  always  innocent  and 
virtuous,  the  love  and  cultivation  of  flowers  being  one  of  her 
great  pleasures.  Her  benevolence  and  charity  to  the  poor 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  her  character  None  who 
asked  bread  at  her  door  were  ever  sent  away  empty.  Her  in- 
tellectual attaintaents  were  large  and  varied,  and  were  all  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  her  Lord  whom  she  followed,  in  going 
about  doing  good. 

While  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  her  affection  to  her 
family  and  friends  were  constantly  manifested  in  ministrations 
to  their  comfort  and  pleasure,  she  lost  no  opportunity  in  doing 
good  to  all  others.  After  a  long  decline  of  many  months  it 
pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  give  her  a  gentle  and  painless 
translation  to  "a  house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the 
heavens. "  Throughout  her  illness  she  exhibited  great  patience 
and  fortitude,  and  was  enabled  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
her  domestic  duties  with  a  cheerfulness  and  hope  truly  won- 
derful, and  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  mingled  in  her  family 
circle:  and  when  the  angel  of  death  came  he  found  her  in  her 

I usual  place  in  that  group  of  loved  ones.    To  those  beholding, 
it  was  a  translation  indeed.    The  end  came  just  as  in  life  she 
had  been  heard  to  express  the  wish  it  miglit  be. 
"Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also, 
and  he  praiseth  her  "  Whitkfoord  Smjtu 
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EXTRACT 

From  Bishop  Wightman's  address  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  of  Wofford  College  corner  stone: 

"The  structnre,  which  in  due  course  of  time  will  be  laid  on  this 
foundation,  will  be  226  feet  in  length,  42  feet  in  width,  54  feet  in 
heighth,  with  a  chapel  in  the  center  80  feet  from  front  to  rear  and 
48  feet  broad,  flanked  with  two  towers  each  100  feet  high  The 
building  will  be  constructed  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture— 
a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  climate.  When  completed  it 
will  constitute  one  of  our  noblest  specimens  of  architecture  among 
the  public  buildings  of  the  State,  attracting  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
to  this  flourishing  town  and  forming  the  most  notable  object  in  its 
vicinity.  It  will  stand  a  most  imposing  monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  founder,  more  eloquent  than  chiseled  marble,  more  impress- 
ive than  lofty  column."  The  original  of  this  speech  is  in  the 
Cellege  Library. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  REEVES. 


There  is  sadness  at  the  Fitting  School.  Only  one  day  after  his 
departure  from  school  to  his  home  in  the  low  country  to  spend 
the  holidays  Mr.  Reeves,  of  the  Senior  class  of  this  school,  was 
dead.  The  attack  of  illness  was  very  sudden,  and  the  death  very 
unexpected.  Mr.  Reeves  was  well  thought  of  by  his  school- 
mates, and  his  death  is  a  cause  of  much  sorrow. 
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HAWTHORNE  AND  HIS  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE. 


(Written  by  W.  J.  Cocke  for  The  Jourani>.) 

With  John  Winthrop  and  the  three  hundred  persons 
who  in  1630  embarked  for  the  new  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts came  the  Hawthorne  family.  This  family  had  been 
distinguished  in  England  for  indomitable  energy  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  religious  convictions:  so,  when  in  the 
new  colony  they  had  selected  a  home,  all  recognized  that 
Salem  was  publicly  benefited.  For  two  centuries  the 
Hawthornes  were  first  in  naval  exploits  and  leaders  in 
political  affairs,  but  not  until  we  meet  Nathaniel  do  we 
find  any  turn  towards  literary  pursuits. 

It  was  in  this  old  historic  Salem  that  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne was  born  in  1807  and  spent  his  boyhood. 
This  town,  once  famous  as  a  seaport  with  its  enormous 
wharves  and  ware-houses,  wa.*  just  beginning  to  decay. 
With  these  surroundings,  and  closely  listening  to  the  talk 
of  the  old  folks  about  old  times,  impressions  were  being 
made  on  his  young  mind  which  were  to  be  so  vividly 
painted  in  his  after  writings. 

The  schools  of  Salem  furnished  what  early  instruction 
Hawthorne  received.  During  his  preparation  for  college 
he  read  with  delight  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope  and 
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Thompson  and  dotted  down  in  his  "spectator"  the  im- 
pressions they  made.  This  "spectator"  he  published  in 
manuscript  form  for  his  own  amusement.  He  had  even 
now  chosen  the  literary  field  of  work;  for  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  he  said:  "I  do  not  want  to  be  a  doctor  and  live 
by  men's  diseases;  nor  a  minister  and  live  by  their  sins; 
nor  a  lawyer  and  live  by  their  quarrels;  so  I  don't  see 
that  there  is  anything  left  for  me  but  to  be  an  author." 

In  1821  Nathaniel  entered  Bowdoin  College,  where  he 
studied  with  Franklin  Pierce  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
both  of  whom  he  counted  life-long  friends.  Hawthorne 
distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant  classical  scholar, 
translating  many  poems  from  both  Latin  and  Greek. 
After  his  graduation  in  1825  he  went  back  to  Salem, 
where,  with  occasional  visits  to  the  country^  he  lived 
until  1838. 

He  collected  in  1837  many  short  stories,  which,  during 
these  years,  he  had  contributed  to  different  maga  zines, 
and  published  them  with  much\success  under  the  title 
"Twice  Told  Tales."  Longfellow,  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Keview,  pronounced  it  a  work  of  remarkable  genius, 
and  such  was  its  popularity  that  in  1842  a  new  edition 
was  issued. 

His  appointment  in  1838  as  weigher  and  guager  in  the 
Boston  Custom  House  did  not  obviously  interfere  with 
his  writing.  Here  he  prepared  his"  "Grand-father's 
Chair,"  which  has  since  found  its  way  into  every  family 
library  for  the  delight  of  the  children. 

After  his  marriage  in  1842  to  Miss  Sophia  Peabody, 
he  went  to  live  in  the  Old  Manse  at  Concord.  This  had 
been,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  home  of  the  village 
minister  and  clustering  about  it  was  much  of  sacred  in- 
terest. In  Hawthorne's  very  study,  Emerson  received 
the  divine  impulse  to  write  his  "Nature;"  and  there, 
more  than  a  century  before,  the  old  clergyman  looked 
out  on  his  parishoners  engaged  against  the  Bishop  in  the 
first  struggle  for  American  liberty.  The  reminiscences 
of  his  residence  here,  with  all  its  surrounding  sacred 
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beauties,  furnished  subject  matter  for  many  of  his  most 
admirable  sketches.  These  were  collected  and  published 
in  1846  under  the  title  of  ''Mosses  From  an  Old  Manse." 

In  this  same  year  Hawthorne  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Polk  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Salem.  This  position 
he  confessed  was  little  akin  to  his  past  habits,  but  in 
the  appointment  he  recognized  the  hand  of  Providence, 
guiding  into  a  sphere  of  the  practical  where  only  his  na- 
ture could  receive  a  perfect  development.  While  living 
in  Salem,  he  wrote  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  which  for  mas- 
tery of  style  is  inimitable.  It  was  not  published,  how- 
ever, until  1850;  which  fact  is  quite  striking  until  we  re- 
member that  his  last  writings  had  met  with  slow  sale, 
and  thus  apprehensive  of  another  such  fortune,  he  neg- 
lected this  manuscript.  Upon  its  publication  Hawthorne 
became  famous. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  three  years  service  in  the  Sa- 
lem port,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  the  Hills  of  Berk- 
shire. Here  on  the  lakelet  called  Stockbridge,  he  wrote 
the  great  and  popular  novel  "The  House  of  Seven  Ga- 
bles." Soon  followed  his  "Wonder  Book"  and  also 
"The  Tangle  Wood  Tales,"  all  of  which  sustained  the 
reputation  "Scarlet  Letter"  had  made. 

Two  continents  were  by  now  singing  the  praises  of 
the  well  known  American  author.  Hawthorne  moved 
to  Concord  in  1852,  where  he  purchased  a  comfortable 
home.  During  this  year  he  published  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  his  old  college-mate  Franklin  Pierce;  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  the  same  year  distributed  it 
widely.  Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  Hawthorne 
was  appointed  United  States  Consulate  at  Liverpool  in 
recognition  of  the  valuable  service  he  had  rendered. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1857. 

While  in  England  he  wrote  "Our  Old  Home,"  "The 
Marble  Faun"  and  many  allegories.  These,  like  all  his 
other  writings,  are  characterized  by  the  superstition 
thrown  about  them  and  human  interest  and  sympathy 
they  beget. 
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After  an  absence  of  seven  years  abroad  Hawthorne 
returned  to  America.  But  his  life  was  little  longer  spared 
him;  for  on  the  19  May,  ISGl  — ''the  one  lovely  day  of 
a  stormy  week"— just  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  ksssed  a 
last  farewell  to  their  day-light  home: 
"He  meekly  passed  away 

From  the  world's  dim  twilight 
To  endless  day.'' 
The  literary  world  which  his  genius  so  enriched 
mourned  deeply  his  death.  But  at  few  burials  of  the 
dead  have  fewer  tears  been  shed — so  limited  was  the 
number  of  his  personal  friends.  Indeed,  so  retiring  were 
his  manners  that  among  those  who  followed  his  body  to 
the  grais^e  were  only  a  few  who  knew  him  well.  His  was 
not  the  contemptuous  retirement  of  a  De  Quincy,  incur- 
ing  disdain  that  he  might  enjoy  unmolested  repose,  but 
rather  the  manifestation  true  and  simple  of  a  retiring 
modesty. 

Hawthorne  was  medium  in  height,  of  striking  features 
and  slightly  bent;  but  beneath  the  somewhat  austere 
exterior  flowed  a  stream  of  loving  kindness  whieli  might 
surprise  from  its  intensity.  His  affections  were  warm 
and  tender  his  attachments  lasting  and  strong.  It  was 
doubtless  this  part  of  his  nature  that  Lowell  remembered 
when  he  so  beautifully  sang : 

"When  nature  was  shaping  him  clay  M^as  not  granted 
For  making  so  full  sized  a  man  as  she  wanted, 

Lo,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  sijared 
From  some  finer  grained  stuff  for  a  woman  prepared.'' 

In  his  home  life  he  fully  exemplified  the  consideration 
and  loving  kindness  he  taught  to  others.  To  his  wife 
he  was  the  strong  support;  to  his  children  the  faithful 
play-mate;  and  to  his  servants,  the  considerate  master. 
For  his  friends  he  had  a  passionate  tenderness,  thit  no 
lapse  of  time  could  cancel;  for  his  enemies,  that  regard 
which  is  akin  to  love.  After  an  investigation,  no  one 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  depth  of  his  gentleness,  and  to 
see  in  his  many  volumes  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
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early  associations. 

Amazing  above  all  else,  was  his  retentive  capacity; 
not  like  Bacon  and  Macaulay  for  words,  but  for  circum- 
stances. No  object  or  event  escaped  the  tablet  of  his 
memory,  but  all  were  thus  indelibly  registered.  How 
he  loved  to  go  far  back  and  revel  in  the  recollection  of 
his  childhood  days,  as  listlessly  he  wandered  along  the 
shores  of  the  Lebago  lake,  chunking  at  the  green  frog 
or  sailing  his  boy  boat;  or  how  as  a  college  boy,  in  his 
evening  walks  after  his  accustomed  morning  study,  he 
strolled  in  meditation's  fancy  free  under  the  shadow  of 
the  primeval  forest,  listening  to  the  buzz  of  the  trees  and 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves. 

Hawthorne  was  a  close  student  of  human  character 
and  never  is  his  description  wanting  in  traits  of  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  first  gave  to  the 
modern  novel  a  high  degree  of  psychological  interest. 

His  imagination  may  be  characterized  as  subtle  and 
acurate.  Such  is  the  finish  of  his  imagery,  he  has  been 
called  the  poetical  novelist. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat  from  principle.  Truth 
was  his  guiding  star  and  what  conscience  dictated,  he  did. 
He  detested  monopolies,  for  he  saw  how  terrible  were 
their  lashings  and  how  destructable  to  national  happi- 
ness was  organized  greed.  Every  question  he  viewed 
from  a  moral  stand  point.  Hawthorne  was  more  than  a 
moralist.  He  realized  the  mighty  power  of  sin  and  la- 
mented "Man's  indecision  for  the  right."  He  dreamed 
of  new  foundations  for  society  and  painted  an  Utopia 
where  existed  a  Christian  brotherhood  of  man. 

As  a  novelist,  Hawthorne  has  no  equal  and  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  elements  of  style  that  have  given 
him  immortal  fame. 

In  his  vocabulary,  he  exhibits  a  wealth  and  range  of 
language  such  as  but  few  writers  can  boast.  Especially 
copious  is  his  descriptive  dictum.  His  close  study  of 
human  character  enabled  him  to  portray,  like  Carlyle, 
not  only  the  external  man  but  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
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as  well.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  over  the  subjec- 
tive side  of  his  vocabulary  he  had  the  greater  mastery. 

Hawthorne,  while  not  entirely  free  from  slang  and 
common-place  expressions,  does  not,  like  De  Quincey, 
use  them  to  a  grevous  fault.  To  adequately  express  his 
contempt,  he  speaks  of  '"the  hang-dog  look  of  a  repub- 
lican o-fficial."  Slang  is  seldom  found  except  it  be  in  an 
element  of  ridicule. 

He  often  uses  verbs  for  nouns,  nouns  for  verbs  and 
adjectives  for  nouns,  eccentricities  in  his  dictum  might 
be  mentioned.  In  his  vocabulary  at  least  75  per  cent, 
are  pure  Saxton  words,  giving  to  his  sentence  the  sub- 
lime, harmonious  flow  of  Macaulay,  rather  than  the  dig- 
nified rhythm  of  Carlyle. 

Hawthorne  coins  pen  words,  seldom  makes  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  an  excess  of  metaphors  can  not  be 
said  to  characterize  his  style. 

He  is  free,  too,  from  an  excess  of  balanced  sentences 
and  strikes  a  happy  medium  in  his  use  of  the  loose  and 
periodic  structure.  When  he  does  use  the  long  period  it 
is  with  a  studied  care  to  clearness.  For  the  most  part 
Hawthorne's  sentences  are  of  medium  length  but  always 
rhythmical.  Indeed,  in  his  shorter  sentences,  he  often 
sacrifices  precision  for  euphony. 

At  times  his  sentences  are  made  awkward  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  words.  Thus  he  says:  "Meagre, 
indeed,  and  cold,  was  the  sympathy  that  a  transgressor 
might  look  for  from  such  by  standers  at  the  scaffold." 
The  direct  order  would  make  more  emphatic  the  chief 
idea. 

Hawthorne's  parenthetical  qualifications  are  numer- 
ous, yet  like  those  of  De  Quincy,  are  seldom  irrelevant. 
To  illustrate  this  an  example  from  "The  House  of  Seven 
Gables"  may  bo  cited.  "The  party  came  forth  and  (with 
the  exception  of  good  Uncle  Verner  who  was  to  follow 
in  a  few  days)  proceeded  to  take  their  places".  The  mat- 
te r  would  not  have  been  clear  without  this  qualifying 
clause,  for  the  good  old  philospher  had  about  determin- 
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ed  to  return  to  his  old  poem,  and  it  is  only  here  we  find 
his  change  of  purpose  to  join  Clifford  and  the  rest  in 
their  visit  to  the  Country-seat. 

Hawthorne  is  skilled  in  arranging  his  sentences,  and 
in  leading  from  sentence  to  paragraph  formation,  ex- 
hibits a  faculty  no  less  than  genius.  His  manner  of  con- 
necting paragraphs,  at  one  time  by  the  use  of  a  single 
word;  at  another  by  a  whole  phrase  or  sentence,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  study  for  the  student  of  English.  ^ 

Some  of  his  paragraphs,  however,  are  not  mechani- 
cally connected,  but  at  all  times  such  is  the  intensity  of 
interest  and  so  short  the  distance  that  the  mind  prefers 
to  leap  rather  than  to  cross  over  on  the  bridge  of  a  con- 
nective. 

Many  writers  are  more  frequent  than  Hawthorne  in 
the  use  of  figurative  language;  but  he  shows  a  force  in 
what  he  has  used  that  few,  if  any,  have  equaled.  Espe- 
cially happy  IS  he  in  the  use  of  similes  and  metaphors, 
but  comparing  persons,  places,  things  with  other  objects 
he  never  fails  to  paint  a  vivid  picture.  In  his  "Scarlet 
Letter,"  appears  his  two  famous  similes,  '^Like  all  that 
pertains  to  crime  it  seems  never  to  have  known  an 
youthful  era,"  and  "He  was  capable  of  throwing  off  his 
infirmities  like  a  sick  man's  gown."  The  source  of  hm 
similitudes  are  in  all  spheres  of  his  observation,  but  es- 
pecially frequent  are  his  comparisons  of  a  character  to 
some  animal. 

Hawthorne  is  readily  understood  for,  as  has  been  said, 
he  is  free  from  latinized,  technical  terms  and  words  of 
his  own  coinage.  He  has,  too,  not  selected  abstruse,  met- 
aphysical subjects  but  narratives  and  has  written  so 
simply  that  even  the  children  may  follow  them  with  in- 
terest and  delight. 

He  writes  in  the  concrete  except  occasionally,  in  his 
subjective  descsription,  he  uses  abstract  expressions. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  Hawthorne  that  he  is 
an  exact  writer.  While,  especially  in  his  description  he 
leaves  no  part  unnoticed,  yet  for  hair-splitting  differ- 
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ences  a  De  Quincey  might  better  be  selected. 

Examples  need  not  be  given  of  his  strength  in  des- 
cribing places  and  natural  phenomena.  Who  could  not, 
when  Hawthorne  is  finished,  recognize  the  Governor's 
Hall,  and  who  has  not  on  many  a  winter's  day  witnessed 
the  snow  storm  he  so  graphically  describes  in  his  "Twice 
Told  Tales." 

With  what  indignation  does  Hawthorne  portray  wick- 
edness and  its  reward  in  human  misery!  With  what  in- 
finite skill  does  he  picture  the  poor,  fallen  Hester  Bynne 
and  the  innocent  one,  her  child  !  But  his  pathos  has  a 
subdued  sorrow  and  is  not  of  that  order  which  is  dis- 
gusting from  its  intensity. 

Many  gleams  of  humor  are  found  in  his  writings,  but 
to  use  it,  seldom  does  he,  like  Carlyle,-^violate  good  taste. 
Often  running  through  his  character  description  is  a  lu- 
dicrous vein.     In  the  description  of  his  co-laborers, 
whose  services  had  been  engaged  at  the  Custom  House, 
as  he  said,  for  Uncle  Sam,  we  find:   "Oftentimes  they 
were  asleep,  but  occasionally  might  be  heard  talking  to- 
gether, in  voices  between  speech  and  a  snore,  and  with 
that  lack  of  energy  that  distinguishes  the  occupants  of 
almshouses,  and  all  other  human  beings  who  depend  for 
subsistence  on  charity,  on  monopolized  labor  or  any- 
thing else,  but  their  own  independent  exertions."  This 
is  not,  however,  the  best  humor,  for,  as  has  somewhere 
been  said,  the  highest  type  of  the  ludicrous  is  that  which 
enables  me  to  laugh  "with,"  instead  of  "at"  a  person. 

Hawthorne's  sentences  have  a  sweet,  melodious 
rhythm  which  is  seldom  broken,  save  in  his  sentences  of 
stately  declaration,  where  he  rises  to  a  more  dignified 
flow  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  sublime  flight,  and  save 
in  his  occasional  short  but  pithy  sentences  thrown  in  to 
give  the  mind  a  natural  rest. 

A  rotation  of  taste  cannot  be  argued  as  a  characteriza- 
tion of  Hawthorne's  language,  and  is  not  so  pedantic  as 
many  others  are  in  carrying  to  excess  his  figures  of 
speech.    It  is,  however,  in  his  power  of  description  that 
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fee  so  excels.  In  his  description  of  a  person  he  gives  not 
only  the  external  man  but  vividly  paints  his  character. 
In  describing  a  place  or  object  he  goes  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  from  the  important  to  the  less  im- 
important,  with  such  system  as  all  but  approaches 
pedantry,  Note  what  system  in  his  description  of 
the  Governor's  house.  First  he  pictures  the  external 
house;  then  of  the  lofty  entrance  says,  "extending 
through  the  w^hole  depth  of  the  house,  etc.";  then 
*^at  the  extremety  this  spacious  room  v\^as  lighted  by  the 
windows  of  the  two  towers  which  formed  a  small  recess 
on  either  side  of  the  portal  at  the  end,  etc.";  then  "here 
on  the  cusion  lay  a  folio  tome,  etc." 

The  intensity  of  his  feeling  in  description  can  at  times 
be  seen  in  his  use  of  hyperbole.  Thus,  in  describing  a 
prison  door  he  says,  "The  rust  on  the  ponderous  iron- 
work of  its  wooden  door  looked  more  antique  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  new  w^orld." 

His  writings  are  of  such  an  imaginative  character  and 
a  few  historical  facts  are  cited  that  we  cannot  criticise 
Ms  narative  power. 

As  an  expositor  Hawthorne  ranks  high.  He  does  not 
write  in  an  intimating  sort  of  manner,  but  is  positive, 
simple  and  clear.  His  frequent  iterations  and  antithesis 
add  much  to  his  success  in  exposition. 

We  are  free  to  think  that  had  Hawthorne  consecrated 
all  his  time  to  literar)^  work  his  success  would  have  been 
indeed  more  marked,  but  even  as  it  was  when  he  died 
there  passed  away  an  immortal  of  his  generation. 
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PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNE. 


(Written  for  The  Journal  by  W.  E.  Willis.) 

Paul  Hayne  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  new- 
year's  day  of  1831.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  notable  as  one  of  the  two  orators  connected  with 
the  masterly  debate,  in  1828,  in  Congress,  and  also  as 
governor  of  our  own  little  commonwealth.  Paul  was  the 
son  of  a  naval  officer,  who  died  at  sea  while  Paul  was  yet 
a  babe  nurtured  in  the  fond  arms  of  his  mother.  The 
widowed  mother  was  left  with  sufficient  means  to  sup- 
port herself  and  orphaned  boy.  Paul  found  in  the  person 
of  his  uncle  a  noble  counselor  and  received  from  him 
much  encouragement  and  fatherly  advice  in  his  early 
life 'and  young  manhood.  The  formative  period  of  his 
life  was  not  spent  in  idleness  nor  in  the  vain  and  re- 
morseless pursuit  of  pleasure  alone;  but  it  was  devoted 
to  obtain  all  the  education  which  Charleston  could  then 
offer.  From  the  Charleston  high  schools  he  entered  the 
Charleston  College  from  which  he  graduated  while  yet 
quite  young.  Having  finished  the  regular  course  of  col- 
lege work,  he  decided  to  take  up  law  as  his  profession, 
and  with^this  purpose  he  entered  the  law  office  of  James 
L.  Petigru  of  Charleston. 

The  natural  bent  of  Paul  Hayne's  mind  did  not  hap- 
pily qualifyfhim  for  his  first  chosen  work,  but  rather 
suited  him  for  a  literary  man.  Realizing  this  he  gave 
up  law  and  '.urned  all  his  efforts  to  literary  pursuit. 
Paul  became  very  much  in  love  with  the  literature  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  It  is  stated  that  probably  no  one 
was  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature  than  he  was.  In  fact  some  of  his  poems 
reveal  in  a  remarkable  degree  this  connection.  There  is 
manifest  in  some  of  his  compositions  that  fresh,  sprightly, 
luxuriant  illustration  and  love  of  nature  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  writings  of  that  period. 

The  "Russel  Magazine"  was  first  published  about  this 
time  in  Charleston  and  Mr.  Hayne  was  connected  with 
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it  as  one  of  its  principal  editors  from  its  origin.  He  was 
connected  with  both  the  "Charleston  Gazette"  and  the 
''Charleston  Literary  Messenger."  In  the  last  mentioned 
magazine  some  of  Mr.  Henry  Timrod's  poems  were  pub- 
lished. ''With  Simms,  Henry  Timrod  and  others, he  helped 
to  create  such  a  literary  atmosphere  as  had  never  existed 
in  Charleston  before  this  time." 

Paul  Hayne  wielded  a  strong  pen  and  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  his  Southland,  especially  in  her 
intellectual  growth.  Several  of  his  poems  on  the  live 
questions  of  the  day  produced  some  excitement;  blit 
generally  his  poems  were  on  themes  not  calculated  to 
arouse  the  passions  but  rather  to  delight  and  strengthen 
the  intellectual  man. 

Soon  the  war  between  the  States  came  on,  and  Paul 
Hayne,  at  the^call  of  his  State,  laid  aside  his  pen  for  a 
season,  girded  on  his  armor  and  marched  forth  to  defend 
the  principles  on  which  our  State  had  placed  her  all.  He 
entered  the  service  as  one  of  Gen.  Picken's  aids;  but  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  active  service  long.  His 
health  failed  and  he  was  consequently  released  from 
service  in  the  field.  During  the  bombardment  of  Charles- 
ton and  its  possession  by  the  Federal  army  in  '65,  his 
home,  his  fine  library  and  all  his  property  were  destroyed 

The  vv^ar  thus  left  him  in  feeble  health  and  without  a 
home.  With  his  wife  as  his  only  comforter,  he  went  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  with  his  pen  as  his  only  weapon  he 
kept  the  wolf  from  his  door.  He  afterwards  purchased  a 
small  farm  outside  of  Augusta^and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quietude  around  his  rural  fireside. 

Margaret  J.  Preston  says  of  our  poet  here: 

"There  he  established  himself,  in  utter  seclusion,  in  a 
veritable  cottage  (or  rather  shanty,  dignified  at  first  as 
'Hayne's  Roost',  behind  whose  screens  of  vines,  among 
the  peaches,  melons,  and  straw-berries  of  his  own  rais- 
ing, he  has  fought  the  fight  of  life  with  uncomplaining 
bravery,  and  persisted  in  being  happy." 

Here,  July  6,  1886,  Paul  H.  Hayne  left  his  earthly 
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home  for  one  beyond  the  grave.  His  own  words  over 
the  gra  ve  of  Henry  Timrod  may  be  very  appropriately 
applied  to  himself  in  this  connection. 

"])eMtli  g-ave  thee  wings  and  io!  thon  hast  soared  above 

AH  human  utterance  and  all  finite  thought; 
Pain  may  not  hound  thee  through  that  realm  of  love, 
Nor  grief,  wherewith  thy  mortal  days  were  fraught, 
Load  thee  again,  nor  vulture  want  that  fed 

Even  on  thy  hearts'  b!ood,  wound  thee;  idle,  then, 
Our  bitter  sorrow;  what  though  Ijleak  and  wild 

Rest  thy  unci'owned  head  ? 
Known  art  thou  now  to  angels  and  to  men, 
Heaven's  saint  and  earth's  brave  singer  undefiled." 
The  poetry  of  Paul  Hayne  is  of  a  high  merit.  At  times 
he  seems  to  become^ablaze  with  the  poetic  fire  and  his 
song  assumes  the  sweetness  of  a  heavenly  messenger. 
There  is  a  strong  vein  of  love  manifest  in  nearly  every 
poem  for  external  nature;:' and  his  descriptions  reveal  a 
love  that  is  begotten  by  a  secret  communion  with  the 
beauties  of  the  field .  His  is  not  the  nature  as  gleaned 
from  books  on  botany  alone  but  from  the  real  landscape. 
He  wandered  about  through  shad7/  groves  and  rested 
beneath  the  maple  and  pines;  he  has  listened,  enraptured 
to  the  "wild  wood  notes"  of  happy  birds,  and  has  tasted 
the  sweet  waters  from  the  clear  rippling  streamlet;  and 
his  soul  has  caught  the  beauty  and  the  aroma  from  them 
and  transformed  them  into  song  for  us.  As  illustra- 
tive of  this  some  of  his  shorter  poems  are  on  such  themes 
as  these:  "Forest  Picture,"  "GoldenDell,"  "Tho  Wood- 
land Phases,"  "Violets"  and  such  like.  The  following 
from  "Golden  Dell"  will  serve  to  show  how  exquisite  are 
;some  of  his  lines  on  nature. 

"But,  fairest  of  fair  things  that  dwell 

'Mid  sylvan  nurslings  of  the  dell, 
Is  that  clear  stream  whose  murmurs  swell 

To  music's  airiest  issues  wrought, 
As  if  a  Naiad's  tongue  were  fraught 

With  secrets  of  its  whispered  thought. 
Yes,  fairest  of  fair  things,  it  flows 
Twixt  banks  of  vio'et  and  rose. 
Touched  always  by  a  quiet  repose." 
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His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  iu  Boston, 
1855,  when  the  poet  was  only  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  his  second  in  1857  and  a  third  volume  appeared  in 
1860.  The  success  with  which  these  volumes  met  gave 
him  much  encouragement;  and  he  from  this  time  threw 
himself  heart  and  mind  mto  his  literary  work.  The  was 
now  caused  a  gap  in  his  list  of  publications;  but  in  1872 
he  came  forth  with  ''Legends  and  Lyrics"  and  in  1873 
he  edited  some  of  his  friend,  Henry  Timrod'S  poems, 
which  edition  is  accompanied  by  a  "most  pathetic  biog- 
raphical memorial"  of  the  author,  Mr.  Timrod.  He  also 
wrote  a  Life  of  Gilmore  Simms  and  memorial  sketch  of 
Governor  Hayne  and  Mr.  Legare.  His  work  since  the 
war  attests  the  activity  of  his  pen.  Though  hid  away 
among  the  "Pine  Barrens"  of  Georgia,  yet  his  name  ap- 
peared frequently  on  the  pages  of  our  then  current  liter- 
ture;  and  by  his  pen  has  endeared  to  us  and  succeeding 
generations  his  little  cottage  home. 

Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  and  Company  published  in  1882 
a  complete  edition  of  his  Poems  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  life-k  ng 
friend  Margaret  J.  Preston.  Shortly  after  this  volume 
made  its  appearace,  the  Boston  Transcript  contained  the 
following:  "How  many  persons  know  the  life  story  of  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne,  the  Southern  poet?  A  man  pure  hearted, 
of  generous  impulses  and  genuine  genius.  The  truest 
Southern  poet,  rising  above  Ticknor,  Poe,  Timrod,  Simms 
or  Lassier,  impoverished  by  the  war,  lives  in  a  veritable 
hut  in  a  Georgia  forest,  in  ill  health,  which  has  followed 
him  from  childhood.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  value  of 
the  poet's  labor  will  meet  with  substantial  appreciation 
now  that  his  poems  are  published  in  a  complete  form, 
and  we  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  our 
love  for  and  admiration  of  the  dainty  grace  and  sturdy 
culture  of  this  sweet  singer,  about  whose  verses  lingers 
an  old  world,  and  it  may  be  a  trifle  old-fashioned,  fra- 
grant charm." 

Mrs.  Paul  Hayne  died  in  Augusta,  Jan..  28^. of  this  year.. 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  physician  who  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  from  Napoleon  the  Third,  for  service 
under  the  First  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Mrs. 
Hayne  was  a  noble  woman  and  ''by  her  self-renuncia- 
tion, her  exquisite  sympathy,  her  positive,  material  help 
her  bright  hopefulness",  she  was  the  sustaining  help  and 
joy  of  our  poet  when  losses  and  trials  would  otherwise 
have  made  his  life  a  heavy  burden.  She  rests  beside  her 
husband. 


HUGH  SWINTON  LEG  ABE. 


(Written  by  J.  F.  Fooshe  for  The  Journal.) 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Charleston  on 
the  2d  day  of  January,  1797.  On  his  father's  side  he 
was  of  French  Huguenot  stock;  on  his  mother's  side  he 
belonged  to  a  long  distinguished  family  of  Scots.  He 
was  born  of  fine  and  singularly  large  proportions  which, 
up  to  his  fourth  year  promised  the  strength  and  stature 
of  his  stalwart  ancestry.  But  at  this  age  he  was  inocu- 
lated with  the  smallpox,  and  the  artificial  disease,  ag- 
gravated by  medical  mismanagement,  took  a  more  than 
usual  virulence,  fixing  itself  upon  his  limbs  in  deep  im- 
posthumes.  Consequently  his  limbs  never  grew  to  their 
proper  size.  Nevertheless,  his  physical  infirmities  were 
favorable  for  the  development  of  his  intellect.  For, 
even  at  this  early  age,  while  borne  about  in  his  mother's 
arms,  he  learned  to  read,  and  the  new-found  treasure  of 
books  became  his  main  delight. 

His  mother  (for  his  father  was  dead)  put  him  to  the 
English  school  of  the  city  in  his  sixth  year.  His  prog- 
ress was  rapid,  remarkable,  almost  incredible.  His 
teacher  declares  him,  before  he  is  nine  years  old,  ready 
to  take  up  Latin,  far  advanced  in  English,  a  boy  of  high 
talents,  fine  taste  and  great  industry.  He  is  next  put 
under  a  Catholic  priest  for  the  study  of  Latin,  and  it  was 
to  him  that  he  owed  his  passion  for  classic  literature.  In 
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his  twelfth  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Wad- 
dell,  in  the  Abbeville  district.  The  rigid  discipline  of 
the  school  was  too  much  for  him,  so  he  only  remained 
there  one  year,  but  it  was  at  this  school  that  he  received 
his  impetus  for  the  study  of  Greek.  He  entered  the 
South  Carolina  College  in  1812,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1814  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class. 

His  entrance  examination  clearly  evinced  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  this  college  that  they  were  matriculating  an  in- 
tellectual phenomenon.  From  the  day  of  his  entrance 
he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  diligently  and  system- 
atically, shutting  himself  in  with  his  books.  His  time 
was  thus  distributed;  seven  hours  were  given  to  his 
classes  and  recitations,  eight  to  his  voluntary  studies, 
two  to  his  meals  and  exercise,  and  the  rest  to  sleep.  He 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  classical  literature  and  phil- 
osophy and  practiced  in  the  debating  societies  with  pas- 
sionate eagerness,  but  he  devoted  but  little  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences.  He  reveled  in  poetry, 
history  and  philosophy,  finding  in  Homer  and  Milton 
models  for  eloquence  and  oratory.  His  passionate  lik- 
ing for  the  classics  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  modern 
languages,  French,  Spanish,  Portugese,  Dutch,  German, 
and  even  the  Romaic  and  Provencal.  His  studies  in 
Greek  and  Latin  were  directed  with  a  view  to  their  lit- 
erature, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  former  was 
scarcely  equalled  in  this  country.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
French  as  freely  as  English.  He  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  Italian  authors,  and  ' 'appreciated  the  music  and 
arts  of  Italy  as  an  exponent  of  its  genius  equally  rich 
and  pure  with  its  tongue."  "He  practiced  gesticulation 
in  order  to  overcome  whatevsr  embarrassments  of  action 
and  manner  might  arise  from  his  imperfections  of  per- 
son, and  with  the  furthur  view  to  grace,  propriety  and 
impressiveness.  His  habit  was  to  declaim  in  solitude  by 
the  sea  shore,  in  the  forest,  in  hollow  vaults  and  great 
halls,  in  various  attitudes,  climbing  hills  as  he  spoke, 
and  sometimes  prostrate  upon  the  earth.    He  acquired 
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througli  this  training  the  happiest  mastery  over  his 
voice,  it  became  true  and  flexible,  and,  under  his  perfect 
command,  was  capable  of  the  most  delicate  variations/'" 

And  yet,  with  all  his  learning  and  acquirements,  he 
said  on  one  occasion,  ''I  learned  nothing  at  college.  It 
was  by  the  midnight  lamp  in  solitary  studies,  after  I  had 
left  college  that  I  acquired  all  that  I  know,  first  recov- 
ering what  I  had  lost.''  The  first  three  years  after  his 
graduation  were  spent  in  a  law  office  in  Charleston, 
But,  not  content  with  his  acquirements,  he  proceeded  in 
1818  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered, 
the  classes  of  civil  law,  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of 
mathematics.  His  main  labor  here  was  given  to  the 
study  of  civil  law,  and  a  further  course  of  Italian  liter 
ature  formed  his  chief  relaxation.  Fifteen  hours  a  daj 
were  spent  in  systematic  study,  which  was  sometimes 
animated  into  a  sort  of  intellectua.  joy.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  found  himself  at  breakfast  Sunday  morning  at 
the  same  seat  where  he  had  breakfasted  the  day  before, 
not  having  quitted  it  meantime.  After  a  few  years 
study  here,  and  a  few  months  of  travel  on  the  continent 
he  returned  home  in  1820, 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  ensuing  term„ 
The  performance  of  this  duty  necessitated  one  month's 
absence  out  of  the  year,  but  the  rest  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  study  and  in  managing  his  mother's  property. 
After  serving  this  terra,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
at  Charleston,  where  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeling 
that  he  made  no  progress  in  the  one  profession  to  which 
above  all,  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  He  was  again  electr 
ed  to  the  Legislature  in  1824,  and  continued  to^  serve  un- 
til 1830,  when  he  was  elected  Attorney-General. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  question  of  NuJ- 
lification  was  opened  up— a  question  that  began  a  peril- 
ous period  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  State,  and  one 
which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy. 
To  this  doctrine  Legare  was  opposed  and  supported  the 
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Union  party.  Contemporaneous  with  this  was  the  be- 
;ginning  of  the  Southern  Review,  of  which  Legare  was 
the  chief  contributor 

A  case  that  he  had  in  charge  called  him  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  his  argument  was 
an  extraordinary  success,  evidencing  the  combination  of 
the  classical  scholar  and  persuasive  lawyer.  Livingston, 
Secretary  of  State,  having  heard  the  argument,  was  so 
well  pleased  with  Legare  that  in  1832  he  appointed  him 
Charge  d'  Affaires  at  Brussels.  ,  Thus  again  was  he 
thrown  into  the  seats  of  learning,  for  while  performing 
the  duties  of  this  office  he  continued  his  studies  with 
the  same  characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  his  favorite  study  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. Nor  did  his  studies  conflict  with  his  official 
duties,  for  his  correspondence  sufficiently  proves  not  only 
his  faithfulness  to  the  situation,  but  his  deep  insight 
into  the  principles  which  should  govern  States  and  com- 
munities He  was  invited  home  to  resurrect  the  South- 
ern Review;  his  Alma  Mater  and  the  L^ni versify  of  Ken- 
tucky both  called  him  to  their  president's  chair,  but, 
wishing  to  continue  his  studies  abroad,  he  declined  alt 
such  overtures. 

After  making  a  tour  through  the  leading  universities 
of  Germany,  he  returned  home  in  1836.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  for  the  extra  session  of  1836, 
which  had  been  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  country.  His  speeches  here,  whicb- 
were  characterized  by  the  wide  grasp  of  the  subject  and 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  delivered  with  all  the 
powers  of  oratory,  increased  his  already  great  reputa- 
tion, making  him  a  very  prominent  figure  on  the  floor. 
But,  since  his  views  on  the  Sub-Treasury  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  his  constituency,  he  was  left  at 
the  next  election. 

This  defeat  necessarily  threw  him  back  upon  his  pro- 
fession, to  which  he  again  gave  himself  with  a  niore  de- 
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termined  purpose  than  ever  before.  Some  cases  which 
•he  now  plead  before  the  courts  of  South  Carolina  brought 
him  to  the  acme  of  a  reputation,  which  he  had  been  ac- 
t^uiring  studiously  and  slowly,  but  faithfully  and  surely. 
His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  being  now  established,  he 
set  about  to  acquire  a  similar  reputation  in  the  literary 
world,  which  he  did  by  certain  articles  contributed  to 
the  New  York  Review. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1840,  he  again  supported 
Harrison.  In  the  same  year  president  Tyler  appointed 
him  Attorney-General.  Of  his  services  in  this  capacity 
W.  C.  Preston  thus  speaks:  "His  practice  was  attended 
with  the  most  conspicuous  success.  Many  of  the  judges 
expressed  their  great  admiration  of  his  efforts  during 
the  first  term,  and  the  whole  bench  awarded  to  him  the 
palm  of  exalted  merit.  His  official  opinions  were  formed 
with  laborious  deliberation,  clearly  and  ably  argued, 
and  have  been  sustained  without  exception." 

When  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  resigned,  Legare 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  June,  1843,  he  went 
to  Boston  to  attend  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration.  On  his 
arrival  in  that  city,  the  16th,  he  was  siezed  with  a  vis- 
ceral derangement,  from  which  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  Thus  was  ended  a  life  spent  in  the 
single  blessedness  of  blessed  singleness. 

His  remains  were  temporarily  deposited  in  a  vault  at 
the  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery;  but  his  friends  removed  them 
in  1859  to  Charleston,  and  interred  them  in  the  Magnolia 
cemetery,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  raised  to 
his  memory  by  voluntary  contribution.  His  name  lives 
in  the  Legare  Society  of  the  Fitting  School, 
^egare's  life,  though  short,  was  one  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity of  mind  and  body,  and  is  full  of  inspiration  and 
fruitful  suggestions  to  the  young  man  of  to-day.  Though 
he  was  feeble  in  body,  yet  he  exercised  his  mind  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  every  act  of  his  mind  was  directed 
with  a  purpose  and  a  view  to  his  future  reputation 
ISven  the  heaviest  mental  burdens  were  borne  with 
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pleasure  and  delight.  Having-  studied  in  College  with  a 
view  to  the  profession  of  law,  he  never  faltered  from  his 
purpose.  Though  failures  and  defeats  were  his  lot  at 
first,  yet,  laboring  with  almost  incredible  perseverance 
and  dauntless  courage,  he  did  not  cease  till  he  reached 
the  acme  of  the  reputation  for  which  he  had  continually 
labored,  having  held  the  two  highest  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  president. 


LIBERAL  CULTURE. 


{ Written  for  The  Journal  by  Edward  L.  Asbill.) 

The  true  meaning  and  value  of  "liberal  culture"  is  not 
as  well  understood  and  as  much  stressed  as  it  should  be. 
To  some  it  signifies  but  little.  To  others  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance . 

In  its  meaning  many  terms  are  relative  and  similar, 
from  their  very  nature.  What  is  known  as  the^  culture 
of  to-day  differs  widely  from  that  of  forty  years  ago, 
though  they  are  related .  Liberal  education  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  England  is  far  different  from  liberal  educa- 
tion m  South  America  or  China.  Its  meaning  varies  in 
every  age  and  nation,  and  widens  as  the  empire  of 
science  broadens.  ^  Not  only  does  the  culture  of  to-day 
include  instruction  in  every  line  of  human  thought  and 
investigation,  but  also  embraces  the  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  various  branches  of  liberal  arts.  It  is  the 
acquisition  of  that  mental  training  that  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  exercise  his  powers  of  thinking,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  climb  higher  in  the  great  temple  of  truth;  and  he, 
who  once  enters  this  temple,  has  it  in  his  possibilities  to 
add  jewels  to  its  spires  and  precious  stones  to  its  crest. 
For  the  terms  cultured  or  educated  to  be  applied  to  a 
man  of  this  dazzling  age,  he  must  be  fully  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  modern  science,  and  able  to  discern  the 
expanding  and  ennobling  influences  of  our  present  civ- 
ilization. Froebel  says  that  '^education  should  lead 
and  guide  man  to  clearness  concerning  himself,  to  peace 
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with  nature,  and  to  unity  with  God;  hence  it  should  lift 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  mankind,  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  nature,  and  to  the  pure  and 
holy  life  to  which  such  knowledge  leads.''  If  this  be 
true,  a  broad,  free,  liberal  education,  which  enables 
man  to  scale  the  highest  and  fathom  the  deepest  reach 
of  thought,  which  prepares  man  for  life  rather  than  any 
special  vocation,  only  can  accomplish  these  noble  ends. 

The  Church,  ever  watchful  of  her  interest,  has  always 
been  the  patron  of  learning.  One  of  her  first  lessons 
learned  was  that  intellectual  development  is  conducive 
to  religious  progression,  that  mental  growth  is  invaria- 
bly followed  by  moral  growth,  that  ignorance  is  the  foster 
parent  of  vice  and  crime.  The  blacks  and  foreign  born 
are  far  more  illiterate  than  the  native  whites,  and  they 
furnish  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
their  share  of  criminals.  "Men  have  been  bad  despite 
education.  The  true  tendency  of  education,  however,  is 
to  elevate  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  All  art, 
science  and  literature  in  their  mission  to  the  intellect 
develop  and  exercise  the  higher  moral  faculties,  and 
thus  gives  symmetry  and  harmony  of  growth  to  the 
whole  nature  of  man.  Bv  furnishing  the  noblest  themes 
as  well  as  the  surest  processes  of  mental  action,  it  leads 
the  mind  from  the  sensual  to  the  sublirhe,  from  the  de- 
lusive to  the  real,  from  degrading  prejudices  to  a  quick- 
ening consciousness  of  a  higher  nature  and  a  nobler  life." 
Leading  churchmen  are  never  hostile  to  that  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  the  upbuilding 
of  mankind.  From  the  beginning  of  our  history  the 
various  branches  of  the  Church  have  entered  heartily 
into  the  building  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  our  best^. 
institutions  are  under  her  management.  The  duty  of 
preaching  the  gospel  being  intrusted  to  her  care,  she  is, 
forced  to  offer  the  best  advantages  to  her  young  mini^-- 
ters.  'Tistrue,  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel  ai;e 
e^^ily  understood;  but  to  understand  these  truths  one  ■  is. 
forced  to  think.    Whei^  once  the  ^lumberini^,  ,  powers  of 
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thought  are  aroused,  a  passionate  desire  for  light  and 
learning  is  fired  and  is  easily  fanned  into  an  inextinguish- 
able flame.  Light  and  darkness  can  not  exist  together. 
Where  the  light  of  culture  and  education  shines,  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition  is  forced  to  retire. 

The  character  and  number  of  the  institutions  of  any 
country  determine  its  stability.  England  values  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  of  as  much  importance  as  Parliament 
and  her  navy.  These  institutions  have  done  much  to 
shape  our  English  literature.  Germany  prizes  her  Uni- 
versities of  more  real  value  than  her  mighty  standing 
army.  The  existence  of  such  institutions  as  Harv- 
ard, Yale,  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  is  the  surest 
sign  of  our  perpetuity.  So  long  as  the  present  liberality 
for  education  continues,  our  republic  can  never  be  shaken. 
/  The  safety  of  our  institutions  and  establishments  dd^ 
^ends  on  the  guidance  of  our  cultured  statesmen.  No] 
apology  can  be  offered  for  ignorance  in  our  Legislatures, 
State  or  national.  The  ignorant  and  uncultivated  have 
no  voice  to  influence  there;  and  no  blush  can  be  too 
crimson  for  a  Legislator,  who  has  no  influence  in  the 
committee  room  or  is  too  ignorant  to  draft  his  own  bills. 
Where  men,  bound  by  the  chains  of  ignorance,  have  been 
allowed  to  rule  the  result  has  been  partisan  legislation 
of  the  most  prejud7cial  kind. 

The  interest  of  all  literature,  science  and  art  must  be 
jealously  cherished  in  all  future  periods.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  rights,  that  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  be  generally  diffused  among  the 
body  of  the  people.  This  is  true  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  more  especially  of  a  republic.  There  the  peo- 
ple are  both  sovereign  and  law,  and  the  cultivation  of 
virtue  and  intelligence  is  a  necessity.  Men  of  broad, 
free,  unselfish  minds  are  demanded.  Men  like  Solon  of 
Athens,  who  will  legislate  for  the  State  and  not  for  Solon. 
History  records  a  few  illustrious  leaders  who  were  never 
favored  with  a  liberal  education:  But  there  is  always 
an  open  question,  what  might  they  have  been  had  they 
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been  more  favored? 

In  fact,  these  men,  stung  by  their  misfortune,  have 
ever  been  the  most  liberal  advocates  of  high  intellectual 
development.  In  one  of  George  Washington's  last 
messages  he  said,:  "Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge."  John  Adams  said  that  no  expense  could 
be  extravigant  for  the  humane  purpose  of  diffusing  learn- 
ing among  the  youth  of  the  country.  All  true  men, 
whose  minds  have  been  set  abreast  by  learning  into 
"sprightly  runnings"  and  whose  spirit  has  been  inspired 
by  noble  magnanimity  and  lofty  aspirations,  can  see  that 
suscessful  government  and  civil  liberty  depend  on  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  people.  "When 
great  institutions  are  to  be  founded,  when  constitutions 
are  to  be  framed,  when  revolutions,  effecting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race,  break  out,  is  when  the  liberal 
education  proves  to  be  the  useful  education. 

Man's  true  happiness  is  increased,  and  his  faculties  of 
enjoyment  enlarged  by  culture.  Some  are  satisfied— in 
their  limited  sphere— with  the  gratification  of  their  car- 
nal appetites.  But  all  true  unalloyed  happiness,  all  en- 
joyment of  a  higher  nature,  is  associated  with  the  cul- 
tured mind.  The  educated  man,  with  his  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  gazing  at  the  Heavens  moving  placidly  over- 
head with  its  glancing  stars  arranged  so  symmetri- 
cally, is  rapt  in  admiration.  There  is  unspeakable  beauty 
there.  Each  star  seems  to  suggest  some  great  truth,  or 
to  kindle  and  energise  some  noble  aspiration.  The  uned- 
ucated can  experience  none  of  these  sublime  feelings. 
This  heavenly  silence  causes  mountains  of  fear  to  crowd 
into  his  mind,  and  shelter  is  sought  in  the  grosser,  beast- 
ly pleasures.  When  the  hours  of  darkness  come,  as 
they  must  come,  when  all  sunshine  is  shut  out,  when  all 
light  IS  withheld  and  trouble  throws  its  unwelcome 
meshes  around  us,  the  truly  educated  have  more  power 
to  stand  firm.  Refuge  is  found  in  holding  converse  with 
th^  great  of  the  past.    Their  noble  examples  console 
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Their  exploits  and  untiring  perseverance  serve  to  collect 
the  shattered  hopes  and  animate  tv*  renewed  action. 
The  uncultured  are  not  so.  They  have  no  music  to 
charm,  no  books  to  read,  no  reputation  at  stake.  Their 
cares  and  troubles  are  buried  in  the  intoxicating  wine 
cup,  soon  to  rise  magnified  and  swollen  into  dimensions 
ten  times  as  large.  "Oh,  what  a  resource  amid  the 
casualties  of  life  must  there  be  in  a  well  educated  mind." 

The  American  people  are  a  money-making  people,  and 
this  is  peculiarly  a  money-loving  age.  Almost  every 
young  man  measures  his  ideal  by  a  Yanderbilt  or  a 
Gould.  Not  like  the  Greek,  whose  aspirations  were  in 
art,  science  and  literature,  whose  ideal  was  an  Appelles^ 
a  Plato,  or  a  Xenophon.  '^Money  considerations"  are 
paramount  in  everything.  The  motto  is  ''put  money  in 
your  pocket."  The  youngman,  hurries  into  the  crazy 
rush  to  secure  "his  share",  but,  too  late,  discovers  his 
mistake. 

The  real  market  value  of  liberal  culture  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  superiority  of  the  educated  is  seen  in 
every  vocation  of  life.  From  following  the  furrow  to 
using  the  yard  stick,  from  driving  the  plane  to  teach- 
ing the  "young  idea",  it  is  soon  recognized.  His  ap- 
pearance has  its  effect,  and  one  glance  never  fails  to 
reveal  his  accomplishments.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to 
conclude  that  specialization  is  requisite  to  success.  First 
prepare  for  specialization,  and  then  there  is  time  enough 
to  specialize. 

The  leading  professional  men,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
physicians  and  editors  are  from  the  cultured  classes. 
The  day  has  passed  when  quackery  from  press  and  pulpit 
and  bar;  from  shop  and  counter  and  field,  can  be  coun- 
terfeited into  legal  tender.  Culture,  education  and  con- 
tinuous study  are  necessary. 

Newspapers  are  great  instruments  in  diffusing  knowl- 
edge, but,  perhaps,  no  field  is  as  devoid  of  talent  as  the 
press.  Few  can  hope  to  be  a  Dawson  or  a  Grady,  still 
the  field  is  bright  and  inviting.    In  every  field  thet* e  i« 
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and  always  will  be  a  demand  for  men,  men  of  thought, 
men  of  brain,  men  of  decision  and  character,  men  of 
cultivated  minds,  men  of  great  sweep  of  intellectual 
vision,  men  who  can  elevate  and  enlighten  our  people 
and  teach  them  to  foster  our  educational  institutions, 
which  underlie  all  future  prosperity  and  good  govern- 
ment. Such  men  can  elevate  humanity  ;  such  men  alone 
can  be  crowned  public  benefactors. 


N.  D.  Lesesne,      ------  Editor. 


CHARLES  FOSTER  SMITH. 


Than  Abbeville  no  county  of  South  Carolina  can  point 
to  a  prouder  or  more  glorious  past.  In  this  county  ''the 
hundred-headed  monster".  Secession,  first  dared  to  raise 
/Ms  head.  Through  this  county  Jefferson  Davis  passed 
in  his  humiliating  flight,  when  the  war  was  over.  In 
this  county  once  lived  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
nation— John  C.  Calhoun,  Wm.  H.  Crawford  and  Judge 
Long-street  of  Georgia,  William  C.  Preston,  James  L. 
Petigru,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  George  McDuffie  and  John 
Temple  Graves,  the  distinguished  Georgia  editor.  Here 
too,  was  born,  June  30,  1852,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
Charles  Foster  Smith,  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Born  hi  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  greatness,  encouraged  by  educated  parents, 
young  Smith,  we  doubt  not,  early  in  life  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  fair  fields  of  scholarship  and  culture.  Certain  it 
is  that  at  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Wofford  College, 
whence  he  graduated  four  years  later.  After  teaching 
one  year  he  entered  Harvard  University,  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Greek,  Latin,  German  and  English. 
Leaving  Harvard  in  1874,  he  spent  the  following  year  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  but  was  compelled,  for  finan- 
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cial  reasons,  to  give  up  his  studies  there.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  America  and  for  four  years  filled,  with 
signal  ability,  the  chair  of  Greek  and  German  in  his 
Alma  Mater,  Then,  in  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished 
plan,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Germany  to  complete  his 
studies.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  DuPre,  daughter  of  Warren  DuPre,  LL.D., 
who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the 
honored  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Wofford  College.  To 
his  cultured  and  fascinating  wife  Professor  Smith  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  enthusiasm  which  has  swept 
every  obstacle  from  his  path.  In  1880  the  University  of 
Leipsic  conferred  on  him  the  doctor's  degree. 

Returning  to  America,  Professor  Smith  was  elected  to 
the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  in  Williams  College, 
Mass.  The  year  following  he  was  offered  a  full  profess- 
orship— the  "Garfield  Memorial  Chair"  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages; but  feeling  it  his  duty  to  work  for  his  own 
beloved  Southland,  he  declined  this  most  flattering  offer 
to  accept  the  chair  of  Greek  at  Vanderbilt,  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Humphreys.  The  fact 
that,  following  one  of  the  the  most  distinguished  Greek 
scholars  in  America,  he  was  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  place  is  high  praise  of  his  ability  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  scholar.  Under  his  management  Greek  has 
become  one  of  the  most  attractive  departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is  intense.  He 
has  at  present  a  number  of  pupils  pursuing  post-graduate 
courses  in  Greek,  while  others  have  gone  out  to  fill  im- 
portant professorships  in  Southern  colleges.  He  expects 
great  things  of  his  students  and  keeps  up  a  lively  interest 
in  them  after  their  University  course  is  ended.  Deserv- 
ing students  find  in  him  an  unfailing  friend. 

As  a  writer 'Professor  Smith  has  won  an  honorable 
place.  His  style  is  plain  and  simple,  conversational 
rather  than  oratorical.  He  has  contributed  occasional 
articles  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Century  and  other 
leading  magazines;  to  The  Christian  Union,  The  Chicago 
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Current,  The  Nation,  The  Christian  Advocate  and  other 
leading  newspapers.  His  edition  of  Thucydides,  Book 
VII,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  is  pronounced  by  a  noted 
Greek  scholar  to  be  the  best  edition  of  that  book  yet 
published  in  America.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
a  tremendous  worker,  and  will,  if  he  is  careful  of  his 
health,  do  something  to  sustain  the  credit  of  American 
scholarship.  His  Alma  Mater  is  justly  proud  of  his 
career.  E.  B.  Craighead. 


T.  B.  Stackhouse,  of  the  class  of  '80,  is  the  son  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  farmers  of  eastern  Carolina — a 
fact  greatly  in  his  favor.  The  influences  of  a  rural  home 
and  life  seem  to  destroy  the  visionary  in  a  man's  char- 
acter and  develops  that  solidity  essential  to  success.  It 
begets  the  true  idea  of  duty  and  arouses  to  a  sense  of 
personal  dependence.  Young  Stackhouse  came  to  Wof- 
ford from  the  farm  and  brougnt  these  lessons  and  im- 
pressions with  him,  and  through  his  college  course  they 
did  him  great  service.  To  him  a  college  life  meant  work, 
and  he  knew  how  to  go  at  it. 

After  graduation  he  taught  school  some  time,  but 
possessing  business  aptitudes  and  ability,  he  left  the 
school  room  |and  with  a  younger  brother  engaged  in 
general  merchandise  at  Little  Rock.  As  a  merchant  he 
was  energetic  and  looked  closely  after  his  business.  He 
had  in  him  all  the  elements  of  success,  and  he  succeeded. 
After  several  successful  years  in  mercantile  life,  he  de- 
cided to  turn  his  attention  to  agriculture.  The  firm  of 
Stackhouse  Bros,  was  dissolved  and  each  brother  went 
to  a  farm.  From  the  first  T.  B.  Stackhouse  showed 
farmmg  ability.  His  flourishing  plantation,  that  had 
been  neglected  and  had  run  down,  was  rapidly  developed 
to  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desirable  farms  in 
northern  Marion,  a  section  unsurpassed  in  our  State  for 
beauty  and  wealth.  He  has  made  his  farm  pay,  and 
Illustrated  that  business  ability  and  energy  will  find 
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farming  profitable.  Recently  he  has  again  entered  the 
mercantile  world  at  Little  Rock,  and  no  doubt  again  he 
will  be  successful. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  great  influence  in  his  community 
both  in  Church  and  State.  In  ecclesiastical  conventions 
he  is  yearly  a  faithful  representative  of  his  church,  and 
at  the  recent  annual  conference  of  his  State  he  was  one  of 
the  youngest  delegates  among  the  laymen.  In  politics 
his  counsel  and  influence  are  sought,  and  in  such  conven- 
tions he  is  generally  a  conspicuous  character. 

He  is  a  great  admirer  of  his  Alma  Mate^  and  has  al- 
ways responded  to  her  calls,  and  in  his  section  of  the 
State  constantly  labored  to  advance  her  interest.  His 
career  has  been  a  living  testimonial  to  the  character  of 
Wofford  College.  The  present  generation  of  students 
join  in  wishing  him  continued  success.  J.  C.  K. 


Marlboro  County  has  shown  its  confidence  in  Wofford 
by^the  boys  sent  her.  In  1869  Hon.  H.  H.  Newton,  a  son 
of  the  famous  Pee  Dee  country,  graduated.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  Bennetts- 
ville,  and  has  spent  his  life  in  his  native  county.  Mr. 
Newton  was  always  a  hard  student,  possessed  of  a  very 
high  ideal.  He  planned  well  and  has  worked  up  to  his 
plans.  He  is  a  clear  thinker  and  forceful  speaker.  That 
he  should  become  prominent  is  no  surprise.  He  has  held 
various  State  offices,  and  in  every  one  made  a  record  of 
which  his  friends  are  justly  proud.  ,He  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  progress  of  his  county  that  the 
future  historian  cannot  be  true  to  the  history  of  Marlboro 
without  writing  up  the  public  career  of  H.  H.  Newton. 

Last  October  his  oldest  son,  who  bears  'his  father's 
name,  matriculated  in  Wofford,  and  now  the  son  wor- 
ships in  the  same  chapel,  walks  m  the  same  groves,  and 
abides  in  the  same  educational  influence  of  the  father. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  grandsons  of  Wofford  and  wish 
for  this  one  the  success  of  his  worthy  father. 
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Among  the  prominent  men  of  the  town  of  Laurens  is 
W.  L.  Gray,  of  the  class  of  '76.  His  class  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest  ever  gradua- 
ted. The  class  of  '92  will  take  from  them  these  laurels 
and  their  superiority  must  be  sought  in  intension  not 
extension. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Gray  taught  school  for 
awhile.  He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  went  into  merchandise,  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  attention.  His  career  as  a  merchant 
has  been  remarkable.  No  man  can  devote  himself  more 
fully  to  his  work  than  he,  and  his  success  is  due  to  his 
close  application.  Mr.  Gray  has  represented  his  church 
in  its  various  conferences,  and  was  a  delegate  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  last  general  conference  which  met 
in  St.  Louis  May.  1890.  J.  C.  K. 


Editorial  and  Exchange  Department. 

John  J.  Riley,      -----  Editor 


College  students  of  the  present  generation  are  blessed 
with  many  advantages  that  were  denied  those  of  any 
previous  day.  New  and  more  successful  modes  of  im- 
parting instruction  have  been  inaugurated  and  sources 
of  help  are  far  more  numerous.  By  virtue  of  these  in- 
creased facilities,  a  greater  responsibility  attaches  to  the 
college  men  of  to-day.  Is  this  responsibility  being  dis- 
charged ?  Are  we  developing  our  intellectual  being  more 
rapidjy  and  perfectly,  or  do  these  various  helps  tend  to 
make  us  less  thorough  and  more  superficial  ?  These  are 
considerations  that  should  receive  more  than  a  moment's 
reflection. 

Problems  of  the  gravest  importance  in  both  Church 
and  State  are  to  be  met  and  solved  by  those  who  are 
now  matriculates  in  the  various  institutions  of  our 
country.    Their  wise  solution  depends  largely  upon  the 
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disposition  that  is  made  of  the  present  oppoi'tunities. 
It  is  highly  important  that  every  means  of  mental  devel- 
oprnent  be  thoughtfully  and  earnestly  utilized;  that 
everything  which  aids  in  building  up  a  strong  character 
be  properly  observed,  in  order  that  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  coming  years  may  not  be  imperiled. 


There  are  some  comxjanies  in  the  United  States  which 
seem  to  esteem  it  their  prerogative  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  student.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  work, 
a  grand  conception  of  duty.  It  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  every  one.  They  are  linked  to  a  cause  that  has 
for  its  object  the  uplifting  of  humanity  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  that  is  pure  and  good.  There  are  other  com- 
panies which  stand  in  great  contrast  to  these.  They 
are  concerned  in  providing  for  those  wants  which  an 
honest,  straightforward  student  never  have.  Only  those 
who  have  low  ideas  of  right  and  no  regard  for  self-respect 
and  personal  integrity  can  patronize  them.  They  seek 
to  become  rich  by  opening  avenues  of  temptation  which, 
if  entered  by  the  student,  will  not  only  destroy  the  very 
purpose  of  his  education,  but  will  sap  his  moral  nature. 
One  of  these  companies  recently  sent  its  circulars  to  our 
college,  and  in  a  very  "confidential"  way  proposed  to  let 
us  know  that  they  could  furnish  all  kinds  of  essays, 
orations,  debates,  eulogies,  etc.,  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duction depending  more  or  less  on  the  price.  It  is  very 
probable  that  every  college  and  university  in  the  whole 
country  have  received  such  communications. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of 
these  companies.  How  long  they  have  been  striving  to 
make  students  commit  moral  and  mental  suicide  and  to 
what  extent  they  have  succeeded,  are  questions  that  need 
not  here  be  considered.  The  fact  that  they  exist  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  some  students  do  contribute  to  their 
support.  Perhaps  a  few  glittering  medals  and  brilliant 
ora1jion§,  which  have  brought  honors  to  some,  were  ob- 
tained in  this  A^vray;  but  we  must  believe  that  they  are 
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exceedingly  few,  if  any,  in  the  institutions  of  our  own 
State.  The  price  is  too  great.  It  requires  not  only 
money,  which  is  very  insignificant  in  this  instance,  but 
a  complete  surrender  of  character  and  all  which  is  noble 
and  honorable  in  manhood.  May  Wofford's  record  never 
be  stained  by  any  instance  of  this  kind,  but  may  her 
students  ever  maintain  that  high  sense  of  honor  and 
unswerving  fidelity  to  justice  which  have  hitherto  char- 
acterized their  career.  Companies  of  this  nature  merit 
the  indignation  of  every  student  and  the  frown  of  hu- 
manity in  general.  Their  circulars  deserve  consignment 
to  the  flames  and  their  places  of  business  should  not  be 
within  the  bounds  of  Christian  civilization. 


Should  the  Bible  be  made  a  text-book  in  our  colleges 
is  a  question  that  is  receiving  considerable  attention. 
Some  think  that  it  is  unwise  from  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  students  would  learn  to  dislike  it,  because  they  would 
be  forced  to  study  it  as  they  would  any  other  college 
recitation.  This  is  an  objection,  but  you  could  rule  out 
almost  any  study  on  the  same  principle.  While  it  may 
not  be  best  to  adopt  it  as  a  regular  study  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  few  students,  yet  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  great  majority  would  be  benefitted.  Many 
read  the  Bible  without  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  English 
or  grasping  the  great  truths  which  it  contains.  Other 
students  seldom  read  it  at  all.  Now,  if  these  two  classes 
were  compelled  to  study  thoughtfully  this  Book  of  books 
one  or  two  hours  during  a  week  under  the  guidance  of  a 
well  qualified  instructor,  we  cannot  see  why  they  should 
not  become  greatly  interested  and  have  awakened  in 
them  a  desire  to  peruse  it  carefully  and  search  more 
fully  into  its  truths.  This,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
recommend  its  introduction  into  our  college  courses. 

Another  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  is  its  influ- 
ence on  character.  Young  men  at  college  need  every 
available  assistance  in  building  up  strong  moral  char- 
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acters,  and  the  study  of  no  book  can  be  of  more  service 
to  them  than  that  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  every  lesson 
will  give  the  professor  an  opportmiity  of  making  a  prac- 
tical application.  The  stimulating  effects  of  such  com- 
ments and  their  influence  on  the  moral  life  are  simply 
invaluable.  A  student  becomes  better  prepared  to  resist 
the  evil  tendencies  of  his  nature  and  thus  spares  his 
character  many  stains. 

One  other  point  in  favor  of  its  study  in  the  colleges  is 
that  it  will  lessen  the  great  amount  of  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  which  prevails  among  college  graduates.  Men 
well  versed  in  the  sciences,  fairly  acquainted  with  both 
modern  and  ancient  languages,  have  left  college  walls 
without  knowing  the  simplest  things  in  reference  to  the 
Bible,  It  does  seem  that  men,  who  are  to  be  the  great 
leaders  in  the  country,  should  have  some  definite  knowl- 
edge of  that  Book  which  constitutes  the  grand  basis  upon 
which  the  fabric  of  all  true  civilization  has  been  con- 
structed. 

It  may  be  apropos  in  this  connection  to  say  that  a 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible  was  introduced  in  Wofford 
in  1890.  The  text-book  is  "Steele's  Bible  Study."  One 
hour  a  week  is  given  to  each  class.  We  feel  that  we 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  college  community  in  saying 
that  the  course  is  very  instructive  and  interesting.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  convenient  in  the  near  future  to  set 
apart  two  hours  a  week  for  this  study.  Surely  a  book 
which  aids  not  only  in  developing  character,  without 
which  scholarship  counts  for  naught,  but  trains  the 
mental  faculties  as  well,  deserves  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  curricula  of  our  colleges. 


There  are  in  the  world  147  educational  institutions 
called  universities.  The  largest  is  in  Paris,  with  9,215 
students;  the  next  in  Vienna,  with  6,220;  the  third  in 
Berlin,  with  5,527.  The  smallest  is  a  branch  of  Durham 
University,  Fourth  Bay  College,  in  Sierra  Leone,  with 
twelve^students  and  five  professors. — Ex. 
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The  ''North  Carolina  University  Magazine"  is  a  very 
readable  periodical.  It  does  not  contain  many  literary 
articles,  but  those  which  do  appear  are  choice  and  in- 
structive. Two  contributions  in  its  recent  issue,  entitled 
''Critical  Examination  of  Goethe's  Egmont"  and  ''A  Bar 
of  Sand",  are  excellent  productions.  The  "Magazine" 
is  published  six  times  a  year.  The  different  departments 
are  well  arranged.  Being  an  exponent  of  a  university 
and  not  a  monthly,  the  number  of  its  pages  might  be 
increased.  However,  it  is  a  worthy  journal  and  its  visits 
are  much  appreciated. 

We  received/ecently  a  copy  of  the  "Livingstone",  pub- 
lished at]  Salisbury,  N.  C.  This  college  paper  is  small, 
but  is  very  neatly  gotten  up.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  enough  of  its  space  is  used  for  literary  articles.  As 
many  pages  as  possible  should  be  given  to  this,  the  most 
important  and  beneficial  department  connected  with  any 
college  or  university  journal.  The  "Livingstone",  how- 
ever, is  a  live,  energetic  exponent  of  the  college  which  it 
represents,  and  gives  evidence  of  good  work  being  done 
at  that  institution.    We  will  be  pleased  to  exchange. 


The  "Baltimore  City  College  Journal"  has  some  good 
pieces  on  subjects  in  natural  history.  The  one  on 
"Butterflies  and  Moths"  is  worthy  of  special  note.  The 
"Journal"  is  maintaining  its  former  standard  as  a 
periodical  of  literary  merit.  Its  editorials  are  well 
written.  We  think  an  alumni  department  would  add 
much  to  its  interest.  Such  a  department  is  always, 
appreciated  by  the  alumni  and  it  would  certainly  in- 
crease their  patronage. 


It  is  said  college  journalism  originated  in  1800,  at  Dart- 
mouth, with  Daniel  Webster,  editor.— Ex. 


Harvard  has  one  student  77  years  old  in  tlie  graduate 
school.— Ex. 
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'^The  Cotton  Plant",  published  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
comes  regularly  to  our  office.  It  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  State  Alliance  in  this  State.  Every  issue  contains 
pieces  of  interest,  especially  to  the  agricultural  classes. 
Some  of  its  editorials  are  strong  and  pointed. 


The  * 'Coney  Student"  is  one  of  our  new  exchanges. 
It  is  published  at  Augusta,  Maine.  The  * 'Student"  is  an 
exceedingly  small  journal.  The  December  issue  con- 
tains some  interesting  matter.  We  wish  our  friends 
much  success  in  their  attempt  at  journalism. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  rank  of  85  per  cent, 
exempts  a  student  from  examination. — Ex. 


''The  Watchman  and  Southron"  is  a  sprightly,  newsy 
sheetjprinted  at  Sumter,  S.  C.    We  appreciate  its  visits. 
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H.  J.  Cauthen, 

SOMETHING  ON  COLLEGE  SPORTS— BASEBALL  IN  PAR- 
TICULAR. 


The  approach  of  spring  reminds  students  of  that  all  important 
matter  of  exercise.  During  the  winter  there  has  been  less  out- 
door exercise  among  the  students  of  this  institution  than  at  any 
time  in  the  memo --y  of  this  writer.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion there  was  a  weak  start  in  the  direction  of  foot  oall.  The 
experts  in  this  game  were  sounding  around  among  the  new  matric- 
ulates to  acertain  the  wealth  of  material.  Men  who  could  have 
been  made  players  of  the  first  rank  were  found,  and  the  players 
were  congratulating  the  college  on  the  prospects  for  a  winning 
team.  Several  evenings  were  spent  in  testing  new  men,  and  sev- 
eral evenings  only.  The  boys  had  only  begun  to  exercise  an  in- 
terest in  the  game  when  they  were  informed  publicly  that  the 
faculty  would  under  no  circumstances  allow  an  inter-collegiate 
contest.  This  dampered  the  prospects  for  a  foot  ball  team.  It  is 
true  that  the  purpose  of  game  is  not  to  win.  The  true  intent  is 
development  of  the  physical  man.  But  it  is  true  also  that  unlesg 
there  is  something  ahead  of  them  the  boys  will  not  enter  into  any 
game  with  interest.  The  championship  of  the  College  campus  or 
of  the  city  has  no  attraction  for  good  players.  They  want  to 
meet  something  that  will  require  skill  to  overcome.  When  the 
faculty  gave  the  information  above  referred  to,  foot  foot  ball 
went  to  pieces  that  dav.  It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  never  after 
that  day  were  the  players  of  the  old  College  foot  ball  team  seen 
on  the  ground.  They  lost  all  interest  in  the  game.  They  had  no 
desire  to  play  againt  inferior  skill  all  the  time.  They  were  anx- 
ious to  meet  other  colleges,  and  to  have  Wolf  3rd  College  have  the 
honor  of  having  the  best  equipped  foot  ball  team  in  the  State, 
and  had  they  been  given  an  opportunity  they  would  given  the 
College  this  honor,  I'or  there  are  men  in  the  institution  who  have 
all  the  elements  of  skill  in  the  game.  But  foot  ball  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  the  College.  All  interest  has  gone.  Not  one  ball  has 
been  used  in  the  game. 

There  were  a  few  players  of  that  good  game  of  tennis  who 
began  with  the  season,  and  exercised  themselves  in  this  game 
during  the  winter.  This  was  the  only  game  that  was  played  how- 
ever, and  cannot  be  counted  as  a  college  atheletio  game.  There 
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is  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  in  the  game,  but  on'y  a  few  men 
can  engage  in  tlie  game  at  a  time.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  re- 
quired to  acquire  skill,  and  no  man  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  a 
game  where  tnere  are  no  prospects  of  winning  Not  more  than 
twenty  men  on  the  campus  play  tennis  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
counted  as  a  college  ath'etic  game 

Now  the  season  for  base  ball  comes.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
players  to  be  training  themselves  in  the  game  in  order  to  possess 
skill  wnen  the  season  proper  opens.  But  up  to  this  time  there 
has  appeared  nothing  in  this  line.  The  same  damper  that  was 
cast  on  foot  ball,  and  which  killed  foot  ball  has  thus  far  kept 
down  interest  in  base  ball,  and  will  continue  to  keep  down  the 
game  Base  ball  is  the  greatest  exercising  game  in  existence. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  discoverd  to  excell  it  as  an  exercising 
medium.  College  gymnasiums,  foot  ball,  tennis  games  are  all  in- 
ferior to  this  game  of  base  ball.  The  game  has  been  greatly 
abused  in  the  past  few  years  by  be;ng  made  a  profession.  This 
fact  has  prejudiced  people  on  all  sides  against  the  game.  They 
consider  the  game  too  vu'gar  for  gentleman  to  play.  There  is  an 
objection  to  playing  in  a  promiscuous  club.  In  co'lege,  however, 
where  the  players  are  l^nown  to  each  other  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion whatever.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  professional  clubs 
of  the  North  are  filled  with  men  who  learned  the  game  in  the 
Northern  Universities  This  is  true,  but  there  are  no  players 
in  the  profession  who  went  to  the  game  from  small  colleges 
where  the  game  is  played  only  on  a  small  scale  and  where  in  the 
college  there  is  not  a  prafessional  team.  In  the  Northern  Uni- 
versities there  are  professsonal  men  who  play  the  game  and  do 
nothing  else,  and  who  realize  large  sums  of  money  for  their  ser- 
vice They  plav  base  ball  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  In  the 
Southern  Colleges,  where  there  is  no  money  set  apart  for  a  pro- 
fessional team  there  go  out  no  professional  players  There  can  be 
no  danger  of  Wofford  College  when  the  greatest  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  collecting  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  purchase 
a  pair  of  gloves,  a  few  bats  etc,  turning  out  a  professional  player. 
A  great  deal  of  money  and  a  greater  amount  of  time  than  this 
College  has  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  professional  ball 
player.  A  college  whose  curriculum  requires  so  much  time,  and 
whose  laws  are  as  exacting  as  at  Wofford  College  need  entertain 
no  fear  from  athletic  games.  Where  the  game  is  played  as  at 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  etc.,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  players.  The  laws  of  the  college  require  no 
such  strict  attention  to  curriculum  as  does  our  College.  At  Yale 
there  is  no  law  requiring  men  to  attend  roll  call,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  most  schools  of  that  order.  At  our  College  every  roll  call 
must  be  answered,  and  no  man  can  be  excused  for  participating 
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in  games  of  any  kind.  The  Northern  Colleges  grant  permission 
to  men  to  do  nothing  else.  The  dangers  there  are  great.  We 
have  no  fear  of  such  excess-our  laws  prohibit  it.  We  have 
neither  monev  nor  time  to  play  the  game  professionally.  Very 
little  time  and  very  litt  e  money  and  no  sacrifice  of  gentlemanly 
principles  are  necessary  to  engaging  in  inter-collegiate  games, 
We  have  no  great  distance  to  cover.  We  can  meet  any  South 
Carolina  CoHege  in  a  distance  of  ninty-five  mi  es.  We  need  expend 
no  dangerous  sums  of  money.  We  need  not  be  professionals  to 
engage  in  such  contests.  Where  the  games  are  decently  played, 
and  in  South  Caroiina  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  playing 
them  decently,  they  are  good  advertisements  to  a  college.  No 
sensible  person  can  deny  this  statement 

If  these  facts  be  true,  and  they  are  true,  there  should  be  no 
reason  why  Wofford  Cdl  ege  could  not  have  a  base  ball  c^ub  this 
season  that  would  win  a  series  of  championship  games  with  the 
colleges  of  South  Carolina.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
we  have  a  successful  pitcher.  This  player,  around  whom,  centers 
all  interest,  we  have,  and  we  a?so  have  players  to  support  him. 
We  can  organize  as  strong  a  team  as  any  team  in  South  Car.  lina, 
and  at  the  end  of  school  we  caa  say  tha^  Wofford  not  only  is  the 
greatest  college  in  the  way  of  mental  training,  but  that  there  are 
a  good  many  men  who  are  strong  physically.  We  can't  play  the 
games,  however,  uns ess  we  have  something  to  look  forward  to. 
We  can  not  organize  two  ciubs  in  the  college  that  will  be  ,  ai>y-: 
thing  like  equal  in  ability  to  play. 

Lets  make  an  effort  any  way  to  play  base  ball  and  to  play  the 
Colleges  of  the  State.  This  is  our  only  means  of  resurrection 
from  our  present  death  in  the  line  of  college  athletics. 


FR0M  F1T:1ING  school  CORRJE^PONDEINfT, 

The  fp  lowing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  coming,  term; 
Legare  Literary  Society-r-President,  G.  C.  Gajnbell  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Brpup'ee,  Se<?retq,ry,  J.  T.  Poole ;  Tr^aRUpeis  RMP^rfr  3^ 
Caivp;  Critic,  W.  A  Metd  ock,;  Libr^riap,  Wilmpt  Spii^hi;  CeiiBpr 
Mprum,  KilUnggwprth  •  Monthly  Ora,tqr,  W  A.  M^(llQc.k ;  Chap^ 
lain,  S  C  Pe?i;y.,. 

Siinms  Literary  Society— J,  D,  Epps,  President ;  0.  ^Skinper, 
Vic^-Preside^t ;  R,  E  Cppe^,  Secretary  ;  D.  E <J^agrill,iTrea§uirer  ; 
J  H.  Clybvirn,  Cri,t.ip ;  W.  T,  Auptiq,  Librarifti^w  W.  L,  Tpole^ 
Mo»t^hly  Orfl,tpr ;  B,,  R.  Gl•ee^,  FiriM:  Censpry  litw^^im ;  U'w 
Thopip^on,  MpAitiori  R  e,  ,HjydiricM,  C^^apialpr 

Mr.  J.  il.  Clyt)ut:;ii,ai^4;VIr,  a.,  0.  Gaw\>T«ll  hav*^  hm^  i^\eif}>%e4.  to. 
serye  oQ  tOie  llpceptiq^;J,J^9^^^^i,tt^e  in  J^^e,  R>,B„C 
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AN  OLD  QUESTION. 

The  Young  Mens  Christian  Association  of  the  College  is  again 
considering  the  advisability  of  taking  the  College  gymnasium 
under  its  care.  This  plan  has  been  tried  several  times  before,  and 
has  signally  failed.  Want  of  money,  however,  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  failure  and  the  association  recognizes  this  fact.  Its  plan 
now  is  more  likely  to  succeed,  and  if  carried  out  as  is  desired  will 
score  a  great  success.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion met  on  the  11th  instant,  and  with  them  they  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  Professors  Craighead  and  Kilgo,  and  Secretaries 
Wynne,  of  the  State  Association,  and  Coke,  of  the  city  Associa- 
tion. The  gymnasium  question  was  the  onlv  consideration  and 
this  matter  was  exhaustively  disscussed.  Professors  Craighead 
and  Kilgo  made  earnest  speeches,  and  advised  the  association  to 
trv  the  plan  again,  and  to  put  every  particle  of  money  that  could 
possibly  be  secured  in  the  gymnasium.  The  professors  favored 
the  idea  of  enlarging  the  gymnasium  room  now  in  use.  And  this 
is  the  way  the  enlargement  can  be  effected:  Take  away  the  walls 
between  the  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  which  separate  the 
present  gymnasium  and  the  wood  and  plunder  room,  and  a  room 
of  the  greatest  size  desired  can  be  had.  The  Association  was  ♦ 
pleased  with  the  plan,  and  an  architect  was  employed  to  examine 
the  work,  and  inform  the  committee  at  what  amount  the  desired 
worK  could  be  done.  The  architect  made  a  careful  survey,  and 
his  price  to|remove  the  walls  and  fit  the  rooms  for  gymnasium 
equipment  was  about  $200.  The  Association  was  not  prepared  to 
receive  bids,  however.  The  trustees  of  the  College  are  authority 
in  the  matter  of  changes  in  the  building,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Association  to  confer  with  that  body  before  contracting 
Money  is  not  yet  in  hand  either,  and  this  must  be  considered 
before  any  action  can  be  taken. 

If  the  trustees  consent  to  the  change  the  plan  will  most  proba- 
bly be  tried.  Professor  Kilgo  expressed  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
first  class  gymnasium  for  the  College,  and  thought  that  two  hun- 
dred dollars  was  too  small  an  amount  for  the  association  to 
think  of  spending  on  such  an  important  undertaking.  The  pro- 
fessor considered  that  not  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 
should  be  p^ut  into  the  work.  He  spoke  in  a  way  indicative  of 
business.  The  great  success  of  the  College  finances  in  Professor 
Kilgo's  hands  gives  the  boys  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability 
in  money  matters,  and  if  any  one  else  were  to  speak  of  the  small 
sociation  raising  so  large  a  sum  of  money  the  boys  would  look 
upon  the  idea  as  ludicrous.  But  Professor  Kilgo  knows  what  he 
says  on  money  matters,  and  the  Association  "will  make  efforts  to 
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raise  the  amount  and  equip  a  first-class  gymnasium.  The  boys 
will  not  argue  to  their  friends  the  advantages  of  such  a  necessity, 
but  will  simply  ask  the  sensible  ones  among  them  to  aid  them  in 
the  matter  The  College  is  undoubtedly  behind  in  this  matter 
and  by  all  means  shauldtake  sreps  to  come  up  abreast  with  other 
institutions  not  so  able  in  other  respects.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  associatian  to  employ  a  physical  instru(?tor,  and  to  arrange 
hot  and  cold  baths. 


BESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO  ERSKINE. 

The  burning  of  Erskine's  main  building  was  a  shock  to  Wofford 
College,  and  the  boys  have  expressed  their  sorrow  in  the  following 
resolutions,  which  have  been  sent  to  Erskiiie  : 

Whereas-  Our  weU-kriown  and  time-honored  sister,  Erskine  <"ol- 
lege,  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  total  destruction  of 
its  building  by  fire,  and 

Whereas,  A  blow  has  been  dealt  to  the  educational  interests  of 
this  State  and  country  by  hindering  the  work  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution in  disseminating  knowledge,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1st.  That  Wofford  College  with  one  voice  expresses 
her  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  for  her  contemporary  in  this 
great  calamity. 

2d.  We  hope  that  the  enthusiasm  which  has  always  character- 
ized her  every  effort  may  rise  above  this  misfortune,  and  that  her 
prosperity  as  an  institution  may  not  be  materially  hindered 

3d  That  though  sharing  deep'y  in  her  sorrow,  we  further  hope 
that  this  lo?s  may  aid  in  a  speedy  erection  of  her  new  and  more 
commodious  building. 

4th  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  Erskine  College  and  "Wofford  College  Journal,"  and  the 
Spartanburg  Herald,  Abbeville  Medium  and  Abbeville  Press  and 
Banner. 

[Signed]  R  C.  McRay, 

E   L  ASBILL, 

F,  W.  Fair, 
T,  H.  Keen,  Jr. 
T.  F.  Wright. 


THE  SOPHOMORES  GETTING  READY. 

On  January  6th  the  Sophomore  class  met  and  elected  its 
speakers  and  marshalls  for  their  exhibition  which  occurs  in  May. 
There  is  good  material  in  this  class,  and  it  expresses  itself  as  de- 
termined to  favor  the  public  with  the  very  best  entertainment. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve :  Preston  Society, 
Messrs  Alexander  Snyder  and  Watson  ;  Calhoun  Society,  Messrs. 
Walker,  Connor  and  Duncrn. 

The  boys  will  at  once  prepare  themselves  and  a  prediction  that 
success  will  favor  them  is  safe. 
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TWELVE  THOUSAND  FOR  THE  COLLEGE. 


The  endowment  fund  of  Wofford  College  has  reached  one  hun" 
dred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the  amount  that  the  trustees  and 
friends  of  the  institution  have  been  wishing  for,  and  the  fact 
that  their  efforts  have  been  rewarded  gives  great  encouragement. 
By  the  efforts  of  .the  financial  agents  the  endowment  has  been 
gradually  raised  from  a  low  amount  to  the  present  amount  and 
there  are  good  reasons  to  hope  for  greater  increase. 

During  the  month  of  January  Mrs.  John  R.  Pickett,  wife  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  R.  Pickett,  a  prominent  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference,  died,  and  the  property  which  has  been  con- 
trolled by  her  passed  into  the  possession  of  Wofford  College. 
During  his  life  Rev.  Mr.  Pickett  accumulated  a  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  his  will  gave  to  the  College  the  entire  amount.  He  so 
arranged  that  during  her  life  his  wife  should  have  control  of  the 
property,  using  only  the  interest  that  was  real  ize<|  from  its  invest- 
ment. Mrs.  Pickett  has  been  true  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and 
at  her  death  the  property  was  in  perfect  condition.  The  good 
woman  had  taken  the  best  of  care,  and  the  College  gets  the  entire 
amount,  which  will  probably  be  twelve  thousand  dollars.  A  large 
library  of  old  rare  books  a!so  comes  to  the  College,  and  in  the 
proper  time  the  books  will  be  brought  to  the  library  here. 

The  College  is  especially  gratified  that  the  endowment  has 
reached  the  amount  that  it  has.  Rich  Carolinians  have  given 
assurance  that  when  the  endowment  had  reached  a  hundred 
thousand,  substantial  additions  would  be  made,  and  now  the  ad  - 
ditions  are  looked  for.  Wofford  College  is  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Methodists  of  the  State  cannot  afford  that  their 
institution  be  embarrassed  for  want  of  money. 

Rev.  John  R.  Pickett  was  a  man  of  the  same  type  as  Benjamin 
Wofford.  He  earned  his  money  by  hard  work,  and  by  economy 
saved  it.  It  was  his  will  that  Wofford  College  should  have  a  lib- 
eral endowment,  and  believing  such,  so  he  acted. 

Mr.  Kilgo,  the  financial  agent,  has  been  to  Chester,  where  the 
property  is,  and  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  get  hold  of  the 
same. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  good  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Pickett  for  publication  in  The  Journal, 


BAMBERG  GETS  A  FITTING  SCHOOL. 

The  Journal,  in  an  issue  of  recent  date,  mentioned  the  prob- 
ability of  the  establishment  of  a  Fitting  School  at  the  town  of 
Bamberg,  in  Barnwell  county.    The  school  will  be  established. 
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Bamberg's  offer  of  $10,000  and  four  acres  of  land  was  not  beaten 
by  ^ny  town  in  that  portion  of  the  State  and  the  school  goes 
there.  A  better  location  could  not  have  been  found.  Bamberg 
is  a  prosperous  town  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
in  a  country  where  Wofford  College  is  appreciated  and  a  country 
that  sends  as  many  boys  to  the  College  as  any  portion  of  country 
in  the  State.  ,  The  school  will  probably  be  ready  to  receive 
students  by  October  next.  It  will  be  run  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
school  in  Spartanburg.  The  same  management  will  be  over  it, 
and  the  same  course  of  study  pursued  to  fit  boys  for  Wofford. 
Bamberg  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  securing  of  this  school. 
It  will  be  worth  as  much  to  them  as  a  college,  Not  only  can  this 
town  educate  its  own  youths,  but  the  boys  of  the  country  and  of 
surrounding  counties  will  be  brought  to  the  town.  They  will 
spend  the  money  necessary  to  insure  their  existence  there,  and 
will  give  the  town  an  increased  literary  standard. 


A  SALARIED  LIBRARIAN  FOR  A  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

A  suggestion  was  made  recently  in  the  Calhoun  Society  that  if 
adopted  will  be  something  entirely  new  for  Wofford  College.  Mr, 
Thos.  J.  McLeod,  of  the  society,  gave  notice,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  a  motion  to  pay  to  the  Librarian  a  salary,  would  be 
presented  for  "society's  action.  The  motion  has  not  been  pre- 
sented as  yet,  but  will  probably  be  considered  favorably.  Mr, 
McLeod's  pfan  is  to  consolidate  the  offices  of  Treasurer  and 
Librarian ,  and  to  pay  an  amount  of  money  to  such  an  officer  that 
will  allow  him  to  give  some  of  his  time  to  the  library  and  to  the 
management  of  the  society's  money.  The  Librarian  as  he  is  now 
situated  cannot  give  any  great  deal  of  time  to  the  library,  and  as 
a  conse  iuence  many  books  are  lost  and  many  abused.  The 
Treasurer's  time  will  not  allow  him  to  give  the  proper  amount  of 
time  to  his  office,  and  a  man  is  want>>d  who  can  exercise  more  in- 
teresti  n  the  finances  of  the  society.  If  such  an  officer  be  elected 
the  SOS  iety  will  without  question  effect  a  more  perfect  manage- 
ment of  the  money  and  books. 


THE  FRESHMEN  .ND  THEIR  HISTORY. 

The  Freshman  class  is  beginning  in  time  to  have  a  perfect  his 
tory  ready  for  issuance  at  the  end  of  its  course.  Mr.  L.  P. 
McGhee  is  historian  of  the  class,  and  is  getting  out  a  blank  which 
he  hands  to  each  member  of  his  class  with  the  request  to  fill  out. 
The  blank  is  arranged  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  member, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  classes  more  dignified. 
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THE  CALHOUN  HALL  IN  NEW  DRESS. 


The  hall  of  the  Calhoun  Literary  Society  has  been  dressed  anew 
The  members  of  this  society  are  fond  of  keeping  their  hall'in  neat, 
fashionable  dress.  Only  a  year  ago  they  relieved  the  hall  of  the 
old  chairs  and  tables  that  had  been  there  for  many  years,  and  in 
their  stead  placed  new  tables  and  chairs.  These  remained  awhile, 
and  now  the  members  use  the  very  best  opera  chairs  for  their 
accomodation  in  society.  Mr.  Cocke,  who  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  the  furniture,  has  executed  his  charge,  and  the 
work  has  proven  highly  satisfactory.  The  chairs  are  made  of 
antique  oak,  and  are  arranged  in  a  semi-circ'e  in  the  hall.  On 
the  arm  of  each  cha^ir  is  a  folding  desk  w^hich  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure.  The  nresident's  stand  will  be  dressed  anew, 
and  the  whole  hall  fitted  out  to  suit  the  good  taste  of  the  members. 
New  shelves  for  the  library  are  being  spoken  of.  If  these  are 
decided  on  they  will  be  arranged  more  conveniently  than  the 
shelves  now  in  the  hall.  They  will  be  painted  to  match  the  other 
hall  fixtures.  The  society'!  treasury  is  fuller  this  year  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  and  the  members  are  desirous  of  investing 
the  surplus  in  perfecting  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  their  meeting 
place. I 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  OLD  AND  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW. 


January  closed  the  first  session  of  the  college  year  '91-'92,  and 
February  opened  the  second  session  of  the  same.  The  success  of 
the  first  session  has  been  spoken  of  in  The  Journal  in  several 
issues,  and  the  second  session  can  only  be  spoken  of  having  an  un- 
paral'elled  opening.  Tbe  examinations  to  determine  the  ability 
of  students  to  pass  to  higher  classes  were  held  during  the  first  of 
this  month,  and  the  success  of  the  boys  in  the  same  was  gratify- 
ing. There  were  only  a  few  who  failed  to  satisfy  the  standard, 
and  there  were  many  that  went  far  beyond  the  pass  mark.  The 
usual  plan  was  adopted.  One  week  was  given  exclusively  to  px- 
aminations,  no  recitations  being  heard.  One  day  was  given  be- 
tween examination,  and  three  hours  was  the  limit  of  an  examina- 
tion in  any  department,  A  number  of  new  men  have  appeared 
and  signed  the  register.  A  few  boys  left  at  th6  end  of  the  first 
session,  but  the  new  comers  more  than  make  up  the  loss  in  num- 
bers. The  second  session  opens  under  the  most  promising  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  known  in  the  College's  history. 


*^Mr.  Cocke,  of  the  Calhoun,  Society  has  introduced  the  idea  of 
members  drawing  for  seats  in  the  hall. 
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RECEPTION  COMMIITEE  FOR  '92. 


Mr.  Kirkland,  the  Chief  Marshal,  has  announced  the  following- 
Reception  Committee  for  this  Commencement:  Chairman,  How- 
ard M  Lanham;  Calhoun  Society,  Messrs  Ackerman,  Connor  and 
Wannamaker ;  Preston  Society.  Messrs.  Rembert,  Edwards  and 
Daniels.  Thes6  men  have  gone  to  work  to  make  preparations  for 
Commencement.  It  is  their  purpose  to  get  out  an  entirely  new 
cut  for  invitations.  For  many  years  the  cut  has  been  the  same,, 
and  a  change  will  be  entirely  acceptable. 


ELECTION  IN  C/iLHOUN  SOCIETY. 

The  following  men  have  been  elected  to  serve  as  officers  in  the 
Calhoun  Society  for  two  months  :  President,  Thos.  Gr.  McLeod ; 
Vice  President,  Wm.  J.  Cocke;  1st  Critic,  J.  J.  Riley;  2d  Critic, 
W.  E.  Willis  ;  3d  Critic,  W.  B.  Wharton  ;  Secretary,  P.  B.  Wells  ; 
Librarian,  James  Hamer;  Censor,  A.  O.  Mims;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  W.  C.  Kirkland  ;  Treasurer,  C.  R.  Calhoun  ;  Chairman 
of  Ball  Committee,  C.  R.  Calhoun. 


QUERY  FOR  ANNUAL  DEBATE. 

The  speakers  for  June  have  decided  on  a  query,  and  this  is 
what  they  are  going  to  discuss  :  Resolved,  That  the  present  con- 
ditions of  human  life  and  society  are  conducive  of  the  highest 
forms  of  literary  development.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Craighead  rep- 
resent the  affirmative  of  the  question  ;  Messrs.  Pitts  and  Kirkland 
the  negative.  The  gentlemen  are  preparing  themselves  for  an 
able  discussion. 


FIFTY  DOLLARS  IN  BOOKS. 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Fooshe,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Calhoun  Society 
to  purchase  new  books  for  the  library  of  that  society,  has  reported 
fifty  dollars  expended  for  that  purpose.  Several  valuable  books 
have  been  added  to  the  library.  Mr.  Fooshe's  knowledge JTof 
books^renders  him  capable  of  selecting  books  of  worth. 


NEW  FORM  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

The  business  manager  of  The  Journal  is  considering  a  change 
in  the  present  form  of  paper.  It  is  his  desire  to  have  The 
JOURNAL  somewhat  larger,  and  to  have  the  paper  upon  which  the 
printing  is  done  thicker  and  better.  The  Journal  will  probably 
appear  m  its  new  "get  up"  in  another  issue. 
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The  fire  department  of  Spartanburg  considers  itself  as  1  aving 
been  misrepresented  in  The  Journal's  January  issue.  The 
editor  of  this  department  was  in  Jower  Carolina  when  Converse 
was  burned,  and  on  his  return  to  this  city  was  informed  that  the 
fire  department  of  the  city  was  not  prompt  in  its  response  to  the 
signal  of  fire.  The  failure  of  the  department  to  prevent  the 
building's  destruction  caused  the  editor  to  believe  the  statement 
as  he  published  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  a  few 
reels  at  the  house  in  several  minutes  after  the  announcement  of 
the  fire,  and  that  the  water  works  did  not  afford  a  sufficiency  of 
water  to  extinguish  the  fire. 


The  editor  of  a  CoUege  Journal  is  not  different  from  other 
editors.  He  cannot  please  everybody.  Several  men  of  the  Col- 
lege took  exception  to  the  article  written  on  the  Rev.  Thos.  Dixon 
in  the  last  Journal,  and  went  so  far  as  to  want  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Literary  society  that  was  involved,  and  probably  to 
take  action  condemning  the  matter.  These  men  seemed  to  have 
misconstrued  the  letter. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  NOTES. 


Mr.  Edward  Ellerbe,  of  Marion,  was  on  the  campus  in  January. 
Mr.  Malcolm  McP.  Lander,  of  Williamston,  was  on  the  campus 
in  January .j 

A  moot  court  is  being  worked  up,  and  during  this  month  a  case 
will  be  presented  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Frank  McP.  Lander,  who  left  college  last  June  has  returned 
and  taken  a  place  in  the  Sophomoro  class. 

Mr.  Claude  Grambrell,  of  Abbeville,  has  left  College  because  of 
ill  health,  and  has  accepted  a  pofe^ition  at  Batesburg,  S.  C. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Preston  Society  the  Calhoun  Society 
engaged  in  a  joint  debate  in  the  former's  hall  February  5th. 

Mr.  George  C.  Kirby  was  the  orator  for  the  Calhoun  Society 
for  February. 

A  motion  in  Calhoun  Society  has  been  passed  to  excuse  libra, 
rians  from  society  duty. 

Mr.  Berry,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  haslleft  College,  and  is  at  his 
home  in  Marion  County. 

Mr.  Herbert  Pegues,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  has=left,  and  is  at 
his  home  in  Marlboro  County. 

The  Senior  class  is  trying  to  decide  on  a  trip  to  Washington. 
They  may.  and  they  may  not  go. 
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Professor  Craighead  delivered  the  address  before  the  gradua- 
ting class  at  the  Williamston  Female  College. 

Mr  Epps,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  has  left  the  institution,  and 
is  now  at  his  home  in  Williamsburg  County. 

The  campus  is  receiving  some  needed  work.  The  walks  are 
being  cleaned,  and  the  ground  being  prepared  for  blue  grass. 

A  number  of  the  College  boys  participated  in  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  Opera  House  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Mr  James  Moss  has  given  up  his  position  as  manager  of  the 
Col'ege  bell,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Boulw  ire  now  has  it  in  charge. 

Professor  Craighead  has  received  the  invitation  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Bennettsville  Graded  Schools  during  the  month  of  May. 

The  qaucity  of  members  in  the  junior  classes  renders  it  nece^- 
sury  for  one  man  to  hold  several  offices  to  which  Juniors  are 
alone  are  eligible, 

Mr  Wynne,  State  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, was  on  the  campus  during  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
at  the  faculty's  requst  addressed  the  boys  in  a  brief  speech. 

Work  on  the  new  Converse  College  building  has  begun.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  College  has  been  increased  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  new  building  will  be  larger  and 
more  elegant  than  the  one  burned. 

The  Senior  class  has  the  following  parralel  course  in  English  for 
the  second  session:  Adam  Bede,  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Poe's  Prose  Tales,  American 
Poets,  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  The  King,  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, Bryces  American  Commonwealth. 

A  new  department  has  been  arranged  in  T^E  Journal  for  the 
Fitting  School.  The  name  of  the  correspondent  from  the  Fitting 
School  has  heretofore  appeared  on  the  front  of  The  Journal  as 
"local  editor."  This  was  a  mistake,  and  should  have  been  cor- 
rected long  ago.  The  Fitting  School  corresonpdent  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  local  department  of  The  Journal. 
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LIFE'S  PURPOSE, 


[Written  for  The  Journal  by  Thornwell  Haynes] 

Every  one  who  is  content  with  life  has,  we  may  take 
for  granted,  a  purpose  in  life.  He  perhaps,  nay  probably — 
does  not  know  what  it  is,  and  if  questioned  will  be  almost 
certain  to  hit  upon  the  wrong  thing;  but  an  object  he 
has,  because  existence  is  unbearable  without  this  stim- 
ulus. The  popular  notion  of  an  object  in  life  is,  however^ 
at  variance  with  this  universality  of  the  rule.  A  few 
persons  are  rather  distinguished  from  the  many  by  this 
one  characteristic,  that  they  have  a  mark  at  which  they 
aim  with  one  continuous,  unabating  endeavor;  that  is, 
their  object  keeps  its  shape,  while  the  object  of  most 
people  is  protean  in  its  changes,  retaining,  however, 
throughout,  the  same  nature  and  indicating  the  same  bias 
in  the  mind  which  dwells  on  it.  The  object  of  such  a 
one  is  to  get  on,  as  it  is  with  the  boy  who  intends  to  be  a 
bishop;  but  the  weaker  nature  fluctuates  as  to  the  means, 
and  amuses  itself  with  a  variety  of  shadows;  the  strong 
will  stands  by  its  first  choice.  It  is  this  persistence  that 
men  admire,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  thing  aimed  at. 
The  object  may  be  good  or  bad,  great  or  contemptible,. 
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reasonable  or  absurd;  but  if  it  is  pursued  with  vehement, 
unfiagging  obstinacy,  the  pursuer  is  ennobled  by  his 
tenacity  of  purpose.  The  amount  of  sacrifice  is  the 
gauge  of  heroism.  A  man  who  holds  to  any  one  idea 
whatever,  as  the  greatest  good,  has  to  give  up  much  that 
is  held  desirable  by  others.  Whether  it  be  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  the  regaining  a  paternal  estate  by  lifelong 
drudgery,  or  the  winning  of  the  high-born  beauty,  or  the 
recovery  of  the  Moonstone  by  Wilkie  Collins'  three  un- 
scrupulous Brahmins,  or  a  lifelong  search  for  the  Phi- 
losopher's stone,  or  the  correction  of  some  abuse,  mere 
persistence  gives  dignity  to  the  wildest,  the  most  mis- 
chievous, even  the  meanest  object,  equally  in  some  minds, 
with  the  worthiest.  So  long  as  it  is  held  before  the  eye, 
sacrifices  are  made  for  it — it  is  heroic. 

Of  course,  where  the  object  is  commensurate  with  a 
man's  highest  faculties,  and  both  are  of  the  noblest,  a 
career  is  grand  and  edifying.  When  great  spirits  hit 
upon  an  object  which,  though  above  their  present  powers, 
is  not  above  tlieir  reasonable  hopes,  ''and  still  their  pur- 
pose holds"  against  impediments  which  would  discourage 
meaner  men,  we  see  man  almost  at  his  best — not  quite, 
perhaps,  for  then  self  is  lost  sight  of  altogether;  but  we 
see  the  temper  which  governs  men,  subdues  the  world, 
both  of  matter  and  mind,  and  leaves  its  mark  of  good  for 
future  generations.  It  is  composed  of  two  things  which 
are  equally  powerful— keen  appreciation  of  the  object, 
and  personal  ambition.  The  philosopher  loves  truth,  and 
pursues  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  also  desires  to  found  a 
school. 

But  the  purposes  in  life  of  even  the  greatest  powers  and 
strongest  wills  are  by  no  means  universally  of  this  fit- 
ness, and  we  may  see  very  mean  ends  pursued  by  minds 
of  gigantic  genius  with  a  distinctness  and  pertinacity 
that  present  a  poor  and  miserable  contrast  to  the  moral 
worth  of  the  object  on  which  these  powers  are  brought 
to  bear.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  Marlborough's 
purpose  in  life  was  to  amass  a  fortune.    He  won  great 
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victories  and  he  served  his  country,  but  neither  of  these 
was  his  absorbing  object,  not  even  fame — if,  as  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt,  he  sacrificed  all  these  to  a  good 
round  bribe  from  France.  From  youth  to  age  money  was 
his  object,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  Byron's  one 
purpose,  beyond  the  gratification  of  sense,  was  not  so 
much  poetic  fame  as  to  create  a  sensation  and  make  men 
stare,  to  be  anyhow  in  men's  mouths;  and  Swift  avowed 
that  his  object  in  life  and  the  root  of  all  his  endeavors  to 
distinguish  himself,  were  only  for  want  of  a  title  and 
fortune,  "that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those  who 
have  an  opinion  of  my  parts,  whether  right  or  wrong  it 
is  no  great  matter;  and  so  the  reputation  of  great  learn- 
ing does  the  work  of  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  coach  and  six." 
And  even  where  not  selfish,  genius  does  not  preserve 
men  from  mistakes  in  this  respect.  Walter  Scott  wrote 
for  an  ulterior  end.  Fame  he  showed  himself  almost  in- 
different to;  his  object  was  to  found  a  family,  to  be  father 
of  a  line  of  Scotch  lords.  Charles  Lamb's  object  in  life 
was  leisure,  under  the  weight  of  which,  when  attained, 
he  broke  down,  Haydon's  terribly  fixed  purpose  was  to 
be  an  historical  painter.  Such  fixity  is  fatal  when  once 
hope  flags. 

And  after  days  and  months  and  years  of  pain, 
He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

Still,  to  be  vividly  conscious  of  your  object  is  a  sign  of 
power,  even  though  it  be  such  a  one  as  Bunyan  records 
as  having  strongly  possessed  him  in  his  unconverted 
state — to  have  "his  full  of  sin  before  he  died." 

But  the  majority  have  an  object  not  so  easily  defined; 
their  tastes  are  not  developed,  their  consciousness  is 
feeble,  but  not  the  less  do  all  their  voluntary  actions 
tend  to  one  end.  They  have  one  want,  though  they  do 
not  shape  it  into  definite  form;  they  are  infiuenced  by 
one  prevailing  desire,  though  we  have  constantly  to  find 
it  out  for  them.  For  instance,  there  are  really  worthy 
people,  respectable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  whose 
object  is  to  imprint  a  false  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
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the  people  they  converse  with,  of  their  social  standing 
and  of  the  quality  and  position  of  their  intimates.  Their 
mouths  are  full  of  fine  names.  Their  recollections  all 
affect  an  intimacy  with  lords  and  ladies,  or  scions  of 
lords  and  ladies,  while  they  ignore  the  less  exalted  society 
to  which; they  really  appertain,  and  in  which  their  life  is 
passed.  A  good  many  benevolent  people  manifest  per- 
sonal objects  in  their  work  of  charity  of  which  they 
themselves  have  no  idea.  Collecting  money  and  raising 
subscriptions  amongst  your  acquaintance  is  an  object 
with  some  persons  apart  from  the  cause,  that  is,  the 
business  of  chaiity  becomes  the  object. 

It  has  long  been  settled  that  happiness  is  nobody's  or 
next  to  nobody's  object;  but,  if  not  happiness,  at  least 
amusement  is  the  common  object  of  mankind,  though 
they  may  have  very  little  perception  of  what  will  amuse, 
and  make  the  constant  blunder  of  mistaking  purchased 
pain  for  pleasure.  But  there  are  those  who  know  what 
amuses  them,  and  follow  it  with  business-like  pertinacity, 
whether  it  be  sport,  or  dress,  or  flirting.  They  devote 
their  powers  to  it  as  to  the  work  of  life.  If  company  is 
their  pleasure  "their  whole  heart  is  taken  up  with  the 
trivial  hope  of  meeting  and  being  merry."  And  there 
is  the  worthier  class  who  are  faithful  to  an  ungrateful 
hobby  through  life— music,  perhaps,  for  which  nature 
has  indifferently  qualified  them,  or  gardening  without 
skill,  or  pictures  without  taste,  cr  collecting  apart  from 
the  science  which  gives  a  meaning  and  dignity  to  the  dead 
things— the  debris  and  refuse— of  nature  and  time. 
Whatever  it  be— 

The  important  nothing  takes  in  life  the  lead, 
And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  uerse,  a  boat 
The  stagnant  spirits  have  been  set  afloat. 

As  a  rule,  nobody  makes  his  business  his  object  in  life; 
it  is  only  his  means  toward  gaining  it,  his  road  to  his 
end.  This  does  not  hinder  business  being  the  real 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  existence  where  not  tainted 
by  too  cruel  anxieties;  but  the  occupation  of  life  cannot 
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also  be  its  object,  against  which,  indeed,  it  often  seems 
to  run  counter.  But  fortunately  an  object  in  life  does 
not  necessitate  the  working  toward  it.  Often  it  is  a 
simple  point  for  expectation,  like  the  laborer's  pay-day, 
a  still  recurring  object  wreathing  the  brow  of  flying  Time 
with  roses.  As  men  grow  past  the  working  hours  of  life 
their  objects  take  this  holiday  character,  and  there  is 
always  ''something  to  sow  that  they  would  like  to  see 
sown,"  and  so  cheerfully  they  go  to  the  year's  end. 


ROMAN  EDUCATION. 


Written  for  The  Journal  by  A.  Pegues. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  Rome  owed  its  origin  to  the 
kind  ministrations  of  a  she  wolf. 

When  we  read  its  history,  from  its  mysterious  origin, 
veiled  in  the  wonders  of  mythological  fable,  to  its 
portentious  fall,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  separation 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  times — a  history  of  the 
most  stupendous  increase  of  power,  the  most  undaunted 
heroes,  who  seem  to  us  like  the  genii  of  some  greater 
world  than  ours,  the  most  unlimited  dominion,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  civilized  globe — we  are  irresistibly 
inclined  to  believe  it.  The  wolf  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
rapacity  and  cruelty  that  can  be  traced  on  so  many 
pages  of  their  history,  where  we  find  that  their  chief 
object  was  extension  of  power,  and  the  plundering  and 
pillaging  of  the  conquered.  The,  proud  eagles  of 
Rome  were  not  content  to  remain  in  their  arrir  on  the 
seven  hilis,  but  boldly  winged  their  way  to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  known  globe,  their  flights  to  dark  Africa  were 
daring  but  attended  with  success;  they  hovered  over  the 
forests  of  Germany,  and,  crossing  the  Channel,  settled 
on  the  hardy  Briton's  hills;  they  even  passed  over  the 
Mediterranean  and  thence  to  the  sacred  hills  of  Zion. 
In  her  checkered  history,  Rome  met  with  many  defeats 
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and  disasters,  but  from  it  all  she  seemed  to  gain  new 
strength  and  marched  to  new  and  grander  conquests. 
Thus  for  several  centuries  she  was  the  mightiest  empire 
the  world  has  ever  looked  on. 

Whence  came  this  greatness  in  fighting  and  ruling? 
In  this  brief  article  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  very  succinct  answer  to  their  greatness.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  show  that  their  educational  system  was  a 
very  important  factor  in  their  civil  and  military  devel- 
opment. For  the  first  five  centuries  of  Rome's  existence 
before  she  came  in  contact  with  Grecian  learning  we 
know  very  little  of  how  her  youth  were  trained.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  young  men  were  trained  according 
to  the  Roman  idea  of  what  constituted  manhood  and 
citizenship, 

To  study  their  training  thoroughly,  we  must  begin  at 
the  cradle  and  go  up  to  manhood,  and  thus  will  we  see 
that  home  education  was  the  very  ground  work  of  sturdy 
and  strong  character.  The  children  were  surrounded  by 
every  good  and  wholesome  restraint  that  a  mother's  care 
could  provide.  The  father  had  absolute  power  over  his 
family,  but  it  was  not  the  power  of  a  brute;  for,  indeed, 
we  find  that  the  wife  was  not  as  in  Greece,  the  servant, 
but  the  companion  of  her  husband  and  was  revered  by 
him  as  the  mother  of  his  children.  The  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation were  imparted  in  the  home  at  the  mother's  knee. 
Her  moral  influence  over  husband  and  son  and  daughter 
was  that  which  restrained  from  vice.  Into  the  son's 
mind  and  heart  were  instilled  principles  by  the  mother 
that  were  taught  to  be  adhered  to  by  the  father.  In- 
stance the  brilliant  and  noble  mother  of  the  Gracchi; 
she  trained  her  brave  sons  for  the  great  battles  of  life, 
and  well  might  she  have  been  proud  of  the  success  and 
honor  they  won. 

After  the  Greek  learning  had  been  introduced  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  before  Chist,  we  are 
told  that  among  the  higher  classes  the  girls  studied  the 
same  books  used  by  the  boys.    Thus  they  were  made 
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more  manly  and  independent.  With  this  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  family,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Roman 
society,  the  women  now  became  ideal  mothers  and  hence 
more  capable  of  fitting  their  sons  for  life. 

From  the  life,  character,  and  literature  of  the  people 
we  can  easily  see  that  the  ground-plan  of  their  educa- 
tion was  to  make  serviceable  citizens.  Running  through 
all  their  history  can  be  seen  a  vein  of  practical  utility, 
and  an  air  of  nationality  also,  which  was  acquired 
from  the  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Roman  republic.  At 
Athens  the  individual  was  important,  at  Rome  the  in- 
dividual was  nothing  only  so  far  as  he  constituted  one 
part  or  member  of  the  great  body  or  State.  The 
young  men  were  trained  for  the  battle-field,  being  sub- 
jected to  hard  trials  and  rough  service  in  the  army. 
The  old  Roman  despised  as  effeminate  the  light  and 
graceful  exercises  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  and  em- 
ployed the  rougher  exercises  of  hunting,  training  with 
arms,  etc.  In  Greece,  a  love  for  the  aesthetic  culture 
and  high  intellectual  development  predominated,  the 
Greek  taking  a  peculiar  delight  in  the  sublime  and 
beautiful;  but  with  the  Roman,  the  practical  prevailed, 
and  the  beautiful  was  simply  an  aesthetic  amusement. 
The  Roman  was  harder,  coarser,  delighting  more  in 
power  and  less  in  beauty,  more  in  facts  and  less  in 
speculation,  more  in  the  real  and  less  in  the  ideal. 
Horace  tells  us  that  the  young  man  practiced  the  uso  of 
weapons  until  his  arms  were  blue.  Like  the  Spartans 
the  Romans  were  hardened  to  the  effects  of  cold  and 
heat.  They  were  subject  to  change  of  diet  and  climate 
without  any  harm;  and  thus  it  was  that  those  formidable 
legions  of  Caesar  were  able  to  drive  before  them  the 
courageous  Gauls,  the  warlike  Germans,  as  well  as  the 
Britons  and  other  nations.  The  boy  was  taught 
obedience  to  the  State  and  reverence  to  the  Gods. 
Mommsen  has  truly  said:  "This  domestic  ^education  was 
well  adapted  to  train  man  wholly  for  the  household  and 
wholly  for  the  State."    The  event  which  brought  the 
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greatest  change  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  in  272.  Many  Greek 
slaves  were  now  brought  to  Rome,  and  of  whom  quite  a 
number  were  employed  in  teaching  in  the  families  of 
their  masters.  At  first  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
language,  as  a  text  for  the  Roman  youth  was  hotly  con- 
tended against  by  old  Cato;  but  in  his  last  years  it  is 
stated  that  he  even  took  up  the  study  of  it  himself. 
From  now  on  the  course  of  instruction  was  somewhat 
more  regular. 

After  boys  had  attained  the  age  when  their  mothers  con- 
sidered another  instructor  necessary,  they  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  pedagogues,  who  accompanied  the 
youths  to  and  from  the  school.  The  first  teacher 
called  Uterator,  gave  instruction  in  reading  and  writing, 
proverbrs,  and  arithmetic,  the  latter  being  on  accounis  of 
its  usefulness,  more  esteemed  by  the  Romans  who  were 
an  extremely  money-loving  people.  They  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  lacking  in  mathematical  genius,  having 
never  produced  a  great  and  profound  mathematician. 

When  Greek  was  introduced,  a  second  course  was 
added  and  devolved  on  the  grammafista,  who  taught 
language,  and  grammar,  and  the  art  of  composition. 
These  schools  correspond  very  nearly  with  our  grammar 
schools,  and,  if  Horace  and  other  writers  of  this  time  are 
to  be  believed,  small  boys  were  sometimes  tantalized 
into  mastering  a  lesson  and  sometimes  whipped  into  it. 
This  last  course  was  completed  by  the  rhetor  in  a  more 
skillful  manner.  The  student  was  never  allowed  to  give 
up  his  studies  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  art 
and  use  of  composition. 

After  the  grammar  school,  came  the  school  of  oratory 
or  elocution.  Here  were  developed  the  powers  of  expo- 
sition and  persuasion— the  most  important  instrument  of 
the  orator.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  be  a  well  edu- 
cated Roman,  to  be  a  finished  orator,  and,  therefore, 
very  great  stress  was  laid  on  correctness  and  pureness 
of  expression.    In  those  days  the   platform   and  the 
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stump  were  all  important — in  fact  they  were  largely  to 
the  Romans  what  the  indispensable  newspaper  is  to  us 
to-day.  After  the  students  had  gone  over  all  the  field  of 
literature  and  learning  at  home,  it  was  customary,  just 
as  it  is  to-day,  to  travel  abroad. 

The  Romans  were  deficient  in  music  and  singing. 
They  were  also  wanting  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  In  road  building,  constructing  sewers,  and 
other  useful  works,  they  were  unsurpassed.  The  fin- 
ished execution  and  durability  of  their  work  are  attested 
by  their  remaining  works.  Athens,  with  its  shades  and 
academies  of  philosophy,  became  the  university  of  as- 
piring young  Romans.  Cicero  went  there  to  study 
philosophy.  Horace  says  that  he  visited  Athens  to  look 
for  truth  in  the  grove  of  Academus  and  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rectum  and  the  curvum. 

Cicero  claims  to  have  brought  philosophy  into  his 
country,  but  it  was  in  such  form  that  it  never  did  take 
much  hold  on  the  Roman  mind.  Stoicism,  with  its  rigid 
system  of  morals  was  the  one  phase  or  form  of  philosophy 
that  made  the  deepest  impression,  and  uideed  it  is  almost 
certain  that  this  philosophy  did  exert  a  good  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  Romans. 

But,  taken  altogether,  the  mind  of  the  Roman  was 
unsuited  to  philosophy;  they  were  in  contradistinction 
to  the  G-reeks,  men  of  action  performing  great  deeds, 
not  originating  great  thoughts.  Both  classes  are  useful 
and  important  in  directing  the  actions  and  in  shaping 
and  moulding  the  thoughts  of  Society.  Greek  and 
Roman  both  had  their  parts  in  building  modern  civiliza- 
tion. As  in  Rome  were  merged  the  accumulated  treas- 
ures of  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature  of  nations  pre- 
vious to  her,  so  out  of  her  succeeding  European  nations 
have  taken  their  being.  The  proud  mistress  of  the 
world  has  long  since  crumbled  and  fallen  beneath  the 
touch  of  time's  wings,  and  where  once  her  Caesars  and 
Scipios  led  their  proud  legions  to  victory  is  now  heard 
the  beggar's  plaintive  cry,  but  the  stream  of  her  influ- 
ence will  ever  flow  on. 
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AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS— FROM  A8HEVILLE 
TO  PISGAH'S  PEAK. 


Written  for  The  Jouknal  by  Wm.  J.  Cocke. 

A  more  delightful  morning  than  that  of  the  8th  of  last 
August  would  not  have  been  selected  by  even  a  weather 
prophet.  It  was  ten  o'clock  on  that  morning  when  we,  a 
party  of  fifteen,  left  the  city  of  Asheville,  destined  for  Mt. 
Pisgah— twenty-two  miles  distant.  Our  horses  which 
even  at  this  time  had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment cast  side,  glances  and  pawed  impatiently  as  the 
splendid  baskets  of  luncheon  were  closed  behind  them. 

"All  aboard",  a  waive  of  Jim's  whip  and  our  gay  party 
started  on  an  ascent  of  four  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 
After  crossing  the  French  Broad  Kiver  our  road  followed 
the  right  bank  of  Hominy  Creek,  and  at  2  o'clock  we 
found  ourselves  at  Warner's  Mills.  Here  a  dinner  was 
served  by  the  lovely  ones,  which  in  itself  was  enough 
to  give  an  appetency  to  the  most  callous.  It  was  here 
that  our  opmion  was  confirmed  that  we  had  made  a  wise 
selection  in  our  chaperon.  While  at  times  her  omni- 
present vision  was  annoying,  it  was  palliated  by  her 
kind  courtesy  and  her  untiring  efforts  to  make  each  one 
happy .  We  had  left  Hominy  Creek  and  had  been  ascend- 
ing a  gentle  incline  for  several  miles  when  we  reached 
the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Hart  Watts,  just  at  the  foot 
of  Little  Pisgah.  With  a  large  fire  before  his  house  we 
commenced  our  first  camping  experience,  the  joy  of 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Mr.  Watts  spared  no  efforts  to  provide  us  with  all  com- 
forts on  an  economical  basis;  and  we  can  scarcely  esti- 
mate our  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  kind  and  accommodating 
wife.  Mrs,  Watts  is  truly  a  wonderful  woman,  so  our 
tired,  hungry  crowd  insisted  on  thinking. 

On  the  following  morning,  leaving  our  wagons  behind, 
we  began  to  ascend  Little  Pisgah.  As  we  climbed  the 
rugged  mountain  roads  it  was  curious  to  note  how  easily 
our  guide  went  on  while  we  were  compelled  to  slow  up 
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every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  rest  for  want  of  steam. 
Forgetting  the  grandeur  of  our  surroundings,  our 
thoughts  reflectingly  dwelt  on  "Physical  Science", 
"Sullivan",  "Kilrain,"  etc. 

Five  hours  had  elapsed  when  we  reached  our  camping 
ground,  somewhat  of  a  vale  between  Little  and  Big 
Pisgah,  protected  on  all  sides  by  towering  mountains 
and  refreshed  by  a  spring  of  ice  cold  water.  It  seems  as 
if  the  spot  were  conceived  by  the  motherly  heart  of 
Nature  as  a  resting  place  for  her  weary  pilgrims  as  they 
journey  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  earthly  heaven  off  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain  King.  We  were  not  long  in 
pitching  our  tent  and  arranging  the  baggage. 

Several  of  the  party  strolling  from  the  tent  had  gone 
about  two  miles  when  they  found  themselves  in  one  of 
the  darkest  coves  of  the  mountains.  Here  a  revolver  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  youths  of  the  crowd  accident- 
ally fired,  the  ball  finding  lodgment  in  the  roof  of  a 
mountain  cottage,  which  until  this  time  had  been  hid 
from  view  by  the  heavy  overhanging  foilage  of  the 
chestnut  and  oak.  A  woman,  but  by  no  means  feminine 
in  proportions,  appeared  at  the  door  and  in  deep,  melod- 
ious tones  announced  that  she  had  been  frightened  to 
death.  A  corpse !  !  This  was  not  the  impression  she 
was  so  soon  to  make.  She  had  evidently  made  the  study 
of  the  dictionary  a  specialty  and  cited  with  fluency  the 
North  Carolina  code  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the 
penalty  the  guilty  one  must  suffer  if  five  dollars  was  not 
immediately  forthcoming.  During  her  entire  address 
she  held  the  strictest  attention  of  her  audience.  An 
apology  could  not  have  been  gotten  in  edgeways,  but 
when  she  had  finished  they  were  the  special  order. 
Apologies  and  explanations  she  little  cared  for  and  an- 
other line  of  thought  occurred  which  she  must  follow. 
"My  old  man  will  soon  be  up,"  she  said,  "and  he  will 
settle  the  matter."  Webster  never  more  effectually 
swayed  his  hearers.  The  five  dollars  were  paid  and  the 
boys  returned  to  camp  to  keep  silent  upon  what  had 
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happened. 

After  resting  for  some  time  we  began  the  ascent  of 
Mt.  Pisgah  proper  to  witness  the  smiset.  Arriving  at 
the  summit  it  seemed  that  our  visit  had  been  anticipated 
by  provident, nature;  for  here  we  found  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  whortle  berries  which  served  to  supplement  our  fast- 
becoming  depleted  baskets. 

The  vision  from  this  point  is  very  extensive,  embrac- 
ing a  range  of  fifty  miles  in  every  direction,  from  it  can 
be  seen  Asheville,  Hendersonville  and  Brevard.  It 
would  require  the  pen  of  Scott  or  Irving  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  beauties  which  are  here  exposed. 
While  the  scene  seemed  ethereal,  we  remembered  that 
our  foundation  was  of  the  earth;  for  we  were  standing 
on  the  corner  stone  of  the  four  counties,  Buncombe, 
Haywood.  Transylvania  and  Henderson. 

As  we  stood  there  at  the  dizzy  height  of  six  thousand 
feet  surrounded  by  the  dear  ladies  whose  flushed  cheeks 
vied  with  the  tints  of  the  setting  sun  as  they  kissed  a 
farewell  to  their  daylight  home,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
borne  on  the  floating  clouds,  and  simultaneously  each 
voice  joined  in  the  uprising  chorus: ''Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee."  For  three  days  our  eyes  feasted  upon  such  beau- 
tiful visions  of  loveliness.  Then  with  lingering  glances 
we  retraced  our  steps,  strengthened  in  the  belief  that  if 
the  old  story  told  us  by  our  preacher  were  true— that 
Heaven  is  all  this  and  more,  it  is  worth  the  effort  of  life 
to  reach  it. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  HAMLET. 


Perhaps  the  character  of  Hamlet  may  be  deduced 
from  Shakespeare's  broad,  deep  and  accurate  insight  in 
the  science  of  mentai  philosophy;  and  that  he,  as  a 
character,  has  an  agreement  and  a  connectioi.  in  com- 
mon with  the  cardinal  laws  of  man's  nature,  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  Hamlet  is  the  pride  of  all  readers  of 
English  literature,  and,  that  we  may  fully  understand 
him,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  and  reflect 
upon  our  own  mental  temperament. 

Shakespeare's  modes  of  creating  characters  are  com- 
plex and  manifold,  one  of  which  is  to  imagine  some  one 
faculty  in  a  person  to  be  ultimately  unsound,  and  then 
put  himself  thus  crazed,  diseased,  mangled  and  muti- 
lated in  this  position.  In  Hamlet  it  is  his  purpose  to 
exhibit  the  need  of  an  equilibrium  or  a  balance  between 
the  real  and  the  imaginary  worlds — an  equilibrium 
which  is  agitated  and  unsettled  from  Hamlet's  thoughts 
and  the  visions  of  his  fancy  being  more  vivid  than  his 
actual  and  real  perceptions.  Hamlet,  placed  in  those 
circumstances,  is  compelled  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  he  is  daring,  bold,  courageous,  fearless  of  death, 
but,  wavering  from  feeling  and  deferring  his  purpose, 
the  force  of  action  is  destroyed  in  the  energy  of  his  re- 
solve. Thus  it  is  manifest  that  this  tragedy  is  a  direct 
contrast  to  that  of  Macbeth;  the  action  in  the  one  is 
marked  by  a  slow,  calm,  tranquil,  movement,  the  other 
progresses  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

The  striking  effect  of  this  uneveness  or  overbalance  of 
Hamlet's  imagination  is  vividly  and  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  constant  abstractions  and  the  excessive 
action  of  his  mind,  which,  unhinged  from  its  normal 
condition,  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  inward  world  and 
is  heedless  of  the  moving,  stirring,  bustling  world  with- 
out— giving  heed  to  shadowy,  gloomy  thoughts,  super- 
stitions, dreamy  fancies  and  totally  veiling  with  a  mist 
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and  gloom  the  true  realities  of  lif  e.  Thus  from  this  view 
we  can  perceive  that  a  pure  feeling  of  sublimity  arises, 
not  from  a  view  of  the  exterior  object,  but  from  the  ob- 
server's consideration  of  and  reflection  upon  it.  His 
soliloquy — 

"O  that  this  too  so' id  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  dew! 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 

1  is  cannon  'gainst  self  slaughter!  O  God!  God! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world. 

Fie  on't,  oh  fle!  'tis  an  unweeded  garden  that  grows  to 
seed." 

is  produced  from  a  desire  for  the  "non  existent"  which 
is  baneful  to  and  destroys  men  of  genius. 

No  play  of  Shakespeare  is  more  popular  and  more 
widely  read  and  known  than  Hamlet,  It  is  a  tragedy 
of  thought  and  deep  reflection  and  in  many  respects  is 
the  equal  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  written  at  the  time 
when  Shakespeare's  genius  was  in  its  maturity,  and 
when  he  was  just  beginning  his  great  series  of  tragedies. 
The  language,  diction  and  dialogue  of  Hamlet  can  be 
none  other  than  the  product  of  a  master  mind,  and,  if 
we  had  read  nothing  from  Shakespeare  except  a  few 
pages  of  this  celebrated  tragedy,  we  could  truly  exclaim 
the  sentiment  of  the  classic  bard,  "Ex  uno  disce  omnes.'' 

R.  W.  Allen. 
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N.  D  Lesesne,      -      -      .      -  Editor. 


JAMES  H.  KIRKLAND. 


Entering  Wofford  College  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, James  Henry  Kirkland  spent  nine  years  in  actual 
residence  at  his  alma  mater.  In  1878  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  at  the  same  time  was  elected 
tutor  in  the  ancient  languages.  His  signal  ability,  the 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  his  scholarship  at  once  won 
him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  classes,  so  that, 
though  comparatively  young — indeed  at  an  age  when 
most  men  are  just  finishing  their  college  course — in  1882 
his  merit  received  a  just  recognition  in  his  election  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  German.  But  this  position  he 
held  for  only  one  year;  for,  in  1883,  after  leaving  a  re- 
markable reputation  for  scholarship  with  both  faculty 
and  students  he  resigned  and  went  to  Germany  to  fit 
himself  for  his  life  work  as  a  teacher.  He  took  residence 
at  the  Univsrsity  of  Leipzig  and  in  the  unusually  short 
space  of  twenty  months  he  had  taken  his  Doctor's  degree 
and  had  published  his  dissertation  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poem  of  "The  Harrowing  of  Hell."  The  next  eighteen 
months  of  his  stay  in  Europe  were  spent  in  travel  and  in 
the  further  pursuit  of  his  linguistic  studies.  Seven 
months  in  Geneva  and  a  winter  in  Italy  gave  him  the 
well-used  opportunity  of  gaining  something  more  than 
simply  a  working  knowledge  of  these  two  languages. 
Consequently  he  was  fitted  to  fill  the  important  chair  of 
Latin  language  and  literature  at  Vanderbilt  University 
to  which  he  was  called  in  1887;  thus  making  the  second 
contribution,  (and  the  third  has  since  been  added  in  Dr. 
Coke  Smith,)  which  South  Carolina  and  Wofford  College 
have  given  to  the  teaching  force  of  our  great  Methodist 
University. 
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The  students  of  this  institution  were  not  long  in  recog- 
nizing his  broad  and  accurate  scholarship  and  his  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  manhood  and  character  attracted  their 
genuine  love  and  esteem. 

Dr.  Kirkland  is  not  the  teacher  to  rest  content  simply 
with  the  work  and  preparation  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  class-room.  His  views  of  his  pro- 
fession are  broader  and  his  scholarship  more  growing 
and  progressive.  Consequently  he  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  literary  and  intellectual  life  of  Nashville;  and  is 
not  only  a  close  observer  of  what  is  being  said  and  done 
in  his  own  special  line  of  work,  but  is  also  himself  a  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  dopartment. 
He  is  just  now  finishing  the  labors  of  the  past  two  years 
that  have  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of 
Horace,  which  is  ready  for  the  press.  At  present  he 
has  become  a  student  again  and  is  in  Germany  taking 
courses  in  comparative  Philology  with  special  reference 
to  the  Latin  Language. 

In  concluding  this  short  sketch,  it  will  be  but  repeat- 
ing the  observation  of  all  with  whom  Dr.  Kirkland  came 
in  contact  in  South  Carolina,  to  say  that  in  his  new  field 
of  labor,  he  is  each  day  fulfilling  the  prophecy  and 
promise  of  that  reputation  which  he  made  both  as  a 
student  and  a  teacher  at  his  alnia  nutter.  ■ 

H.  N.  S. 


Samuel  Grillespie  Sanders;  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown, 
Texas,  was  graduated  from  Wofford  College  in  the  class 
of  1871,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  in  1874  was  made 
Master  of  Arts.  Immediately  after  graduation  Prof. 
Sanders  moved  to  Texas  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
teaching  with  but  one  years  intermission  when  studying 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  first  held  a  professor- 
ship in  Salado  College.  This  position  he  resigned  in 
order  to  study  at^the  University  of  Virginia  preparatory 
to  entering  upon  his  present  work,  which  he  undertook 
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in  1876,  being  now  the  senior  member  (in  point  of  ser- 
vice) in  the  present  faculty.  During  the  inter-regnum 
following  the  death  of  Dr.  Mood,  first  regent  and 
founder  of  this  university,  Professor  Sanders  was  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  qualified  by  experience  and  attain- 
ments for  the  professorship  of  this  great  church  enter- 
prise. With  characteristic  modesty  he  refused .  to  en- 
courage the  plans  of  friends  and  is  satisfied  to  do  the 
less  showy  work  of  a  professor's  chair.  Professor 
Sanders  is  accounted  by  competent  judges  as  admirably 
qualified  to  do  the  very  best  work  in  the  department 
over  which  he  presides.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
"town  and  with  gown,  in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the 
law,  yet  he  is  always  considered  the  student's  friend. 
May  Wofford  send  other  such  men  to  bless  this  and 
other  States.  w. 


IS 
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Editorial  and  Exchange  Department- 

John  J.  Riley,      -----  Editor. 


College  journalism  has  rapidly  grown  during  the  past 
decade  or  two.  Almost  every  college  and  university  of 
special  note  have  realized  the  importance  of  a  periodical 
and  have  encouraged  its  existence.  JN'ot  only  so,  but  a 
number  of  high  schools  throughout  the  country  are  pub- 
lishing with  more  or  less  success  creditable  papers.  This 
is  a  sign  of  educational  enthusiasm  and  prosperity.  The 
day  is  not  very  distant  when  a  college  without  a  literary 
exponent  will  be  an  exception.  The  advantages  that 
they  afford  will  recommend  them  to  every  college. 
What  are  some  of  these  advantages  and  how  are  we 
utilizing  them? 

One  benefit  of  prime  consideration  is  the  inter-collegi- 
ate intelligence  that  they  convey.  The  students  of 
every  college  are  drawn  nearer  together  by,  virtue  of 
being  conversant  with  each  other's  opinions  and 
thoughts.  Improvements  and  changes  that  are  made  in 
one  institution  are  noticed  by  all  the  others.  If  they 
prove  conducive  to  its  prosperity,  or  vice  versa,  the 
others  can  profit  by  its  experience.  Thoughts  as  to  the 
most  successful  methods  of  maintaining  a  lively  interest 
in  college  sports  can  be  exchanged  and  the  best  sugges- 
tions advantageously  adopted.  In  short,  a  college  jour- 
nal is  the  medium  through  which  the  students  of  differ- 
ent institutions  catch  glimpses  of  each  other  and 
through  which  the  literary  pulse  of  the  various  col- 
leges and  universities  can  be  felt. 

But  the  highest  purpose  of  college  journalism  is  to 
stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  talent  in  every 
college.  It  offers  to  publish  productions  of  merit  and  in 
this  way  appeals  to  the  intellectual  pride  of  every  stu- 
dent. Every  young  writer  has  the  opportunity  of  making 
known  to  his  fellow-students  and  the  public  of  his  ability 
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to  write.  When  his  article  appears,  criticisms  in  his  own 
institution  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  others  are  made  as  to 
its  merit  and  demerit.  By  a  proper  observance  of  these 
he  is  better  prepared  to  compose  his  next  piece.  Not 
only  this  advantage,  but  when  a  student  knows  that  his 
article  will  be  read  ])y  several  hundred  people  who  are 
competent  to  criticise,  he  will  expend  his  greatest  literary 
efforts  in  its  composition.  He  will  even  be  more  careful 
and  thorough  in  its  preparation  than  he  would  be  if  he 
was  writing  it  for  the  Professor  of  English.  Thus  a 
journal  draws  out  the  reserved  literary  power  of  a  stu- 
dent. 

Of  course,  no  benefit  can  accrue  to  a  student  who 
ignores  the  claims  of  his  college  magazine.  If  he  does 
not  take  pride  in  it  and  strive  to  make  it  a  true  and 
worthy  representative  of  his  institution,  it  will  very 
likely  be  a  failure  as  far  he  is  concerned.  What  we 
need  in  college  journalism  is  more  enthusiastic  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  They  need  to  be  aroused 
from  their  lethargic  indifference  and  made  to  realize 
that  they  stand  in  their  own  light  when  they  fail  to 
make  proper  disposition  of  the  golden  privileges  tendered 
by  their  own  enterprise.  The  editors  should  have  num- 
bers of  productions  from  which  to  select  merited  ones 
for  the  literary  department.  They  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  go  around,  begging  the  students  to  write  an 
article;  yet  this  is  what  they  have  to  do  in  many  in- 
stances. Contributions  should  roll  in  each  month  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  editors  would  be  puzzled  to  decide 
which  ones  should  be  chosen.  It  is  desirous  that  the 
public  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  literary 
talent  that  we  possess  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  secur- 
ing it. 

Let  every  student  of  Wofford  see  in  what  way  he  can 
enhance  the  interest  and  literary  value  of  his  own  Jour- 
nal and  at  the  same  time  experience  that  development 
of  power  to  write  for  which  purpose  The  Journal  was 
originated.    Let  patrons  of  this  institution  see  the  char- 
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acter  and  zeal  of  the  students  vividly  reflected  on  the 
pages  of  The  J(3URNal  . 


In  the  February  issue  of  ''The  Carolinian"^  much  space 
is  devoted  in  the  Exchange  Department  to  the  criticism  of 
a  local  which  appeared  in  The  Wofford  Journal  of 
January.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to 
reply  to  those  remarks  which  relate  personally  to  the 
Local  Editor.  They  do  not  merit  a  courteous  reply  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  derogate  the  dignity  of  a  college 
journal  with  their  mention.  We  believe  that  the  South 
Carolina  College  is  in  excellent  condition  and  that  it  is 
on  a  firm  basis.  What  we  dislike  is  the  manner  in 
which  said  local  was  commented  upon  by  "The  Caro- 
linian." The  Exchange  Editor,  after  making  several 
hypotheses,  which  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  young  school 
lad,  in  order  to  explain  what  induced  the  Local  Editor  to 
say  what  he  did,  states  that  "we  only  wish  to  refute  false 
charges  made  against  us.  "  This  was  all  well,  but  he  did 
not  proceed  very  far  before  he  made  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  Wofford  which  cannot  be  substantiated  by  facts. 
He  not  only  says  that  Wofford's  Sophomore  Class  is  on 
an  equal  with  the  South  Carolina  Freshman,  but  says 
'Tt  would  be  hard  to  imagine  for  an  instant  that  the 
Junior  Class  at  Wofford  could  be  placed  so  high  in  the 
minds  of  knowing  men"  (of  whom  he  is  a  good  specimen) 
"as  to  rank  even  with  our  Freshman."  Most  assuredly, 
the  writer  must  have  been  intoxicated  with  the  brilliant 
(?)  remarks  which  preceded  when  he  made  such  a  state- 
ment as  that.  The  only  reasonable  way  to  account  for 
this  assertion  is  that  the  writer's  mind  must  have  been 
wandering  around  Wofford's  Fitting  School  when  he 
thought  it  w  as  at  the  College  proper.  His  statement  may 
be  correct  if  he  meant  the  Junior  Class  at  the  Fitting 
School.  We  understand  that  several  students  have  left 
the  Fitting  School  in  their  Senior  year  and  matriculated 
m  the  South  Carolina  College  as  Freshmen. 
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In  regard  to  "a  gentleman  who  had  successfully  stood 
the  examination  for  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Wofford  and 
made  a  dismal  failure  trying  to  enter  Sophomore"  at  the 
South  Carolina  College,  we  can  say  that  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  that  student  did  not  have  a  certificate  from 
the  Faculty  of  Wofford  College  to  show  that  he  had  suc- 
cessfully stood  his  examination  at  Wofford  for  that  class. 
The  basis  of  this  statement  is  that  Wofford  is  now  repre- 
sented in  the  South  Carolina  College  by  a  student  in  the 
Junior  Class  who  successfully  passed  his  examination 
for  Sophmore  at  Wofford  in  June,  1890,  and  entered 
Sophomore  in  the  South*  Carolina  College  at  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term  of  1890.  We  coiild  produce  many  exam- 
ples to  prove  that  the  two  colleges  in  question  have  the 
same  standard  and  that  this  fact  has  been  recognized  by 
both  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is  useless  as  we  believe 
everybody  knows  it  except  the  Exchange  Editor  of  ''The 
Carolinian".  If  he  is  yet  in  doubt,  we  can  furnish  him 
with  any  amount  of  proof. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  Wofford  is  an  "obscure 
institution,"  we  simply  say  that  such  a  declaration  can 
come  alone  from  a  very  "obscure"  gentleman.  It  is 
strange  that  a  college  which  can  bo  ist  of  some  of  the 
most  talented  sons  in  the  country  and  which  has  now 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  matriculates,  exclusive  of  the 
Fitting  School,  almost  the  majority  of  whom  had  to  pass 
by  the  South  Carolina  CoUge  to  get  here,  can  be  consid- 
ered obscure  by  a  student  who  is  so  hilghly  honored  as 
to  be  on  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Carolinian."  This 
must  be  a  mystery  to  every  intelligent  man .  We  would 
like  to  answer  a  few  more  statements,  but  this  article  is 
already  too  long.  This-  is  not  intended  to  give  the  public 
any  new  information,  because  we  know  they  are  already 
well  acquainted  with  Wofford' s  noble  and  honorable 
record;  but  to  see  if  we  could  not  remove  some  of  the 
ignorance  which  seems  to  have  the  mental  eyes  of  our 
friend  at  the  South  Carolina  College  completely 
^'obscured." 
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Some  exchanges  are  asking  the  question,  " Should. _a 
college  journal  discuss  political  questions?"  "  A  college 
community  as  far  as  practicable  should  avoid  contact 
with  the  outside,  bustling  world.  To  be  as  quiet  and 
conservative  as  possible  on  the  great  issues  which  agi- 
tate the  political  world,  it  seems  to  us,  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  their  best  interest.  Scores  of  papers  and  periodi- 
cals are  wholly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such 
measures  and  thev  can  do  it  exhaustively  without  the 
assistance  of  the  College  Press.  If  such  articles  find 
place  in  a  college  journal,  papers  of  contrary  opinions 
will  reply  and  the  college  magazine  will  be  drawn  out 
into  discussions  with  periodicals  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country.  This  it  cannot  afford  to  do,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  monthly  in  most  of  the  institutions. 
It  would  be  at  a  dicided  disadvantage  to  undertake  a 
controversy  with  a  weekly  or  daily. 

In  the  second  instance,  questions  which  divide  men 
so  widely  and  provoke  so  much  strife  and  enmity  should 
not  be  made  prominent  in  our  colleges.  AVe  need  no  influ- 
ence which  promises  to  destroy  that  harmony  and  good 
feeling  which  should  characterize  the  students  of  every 
institution.  It  will  doubtless  be  an  unfortunate  day 
when  a  college  comnaunity  shall  be  composed  of  political 
factions,  each  contending  and  disputing  as  to  which  is 
right.  We  do  not  thmk  that  a  college  journal  should 
use  any  of  its  space  for  politics.  The  influence  on  the 
students  would  not  be  healthful,  but  would  desseminate 
seeds  of  discord.  Colleges  are  not  the  places  where  the 
subtle  political  problems  of  the  day  will  likely  find  solu- 
tion. If  we  wish  to  exhibit  our  statesmanship  by  giving 
the  politicel  world  the  benefit  of  our  sharp  insight  into 
the  plausibility  of  certain  methods  which  would  prove 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  nation,  we  should  seek  other 
channels  of  doing  so  than  through  the  pages  of  a  college 
magazine. 
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In  the  death  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  the  world  has  lost  a 
great  and  good  man.  The  wonderful  work  that  he 
wrought  remains  to  be  revealed  in  the  next  world.  That 
his  life  and  labors  were  eminently  successful  can  be  af- 
firmed by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  marvelous 
career.  He  was  a  great  blessing  to  this  generation.  The 
world  has  felt  his  influence.  Though  dead,  yet  he  has 
left  that  which  will  continue  to  live  and  benefit  man- 
kind as  they  pass  down  the  aisle  of  time.  When  we 
read  his  life  and  contemplate  its  nobility  and  greatness, 
these  lines  from  Longfellow  should  infuse  in  us  a  spirit 
of  high  aspiration: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
'We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  in  Spartanburg  the  two 
stores  which  receive  such  a  large  share  of  the  patronage 
of  the  students  do  not  advertise  in  The  Journal.  In 
the  number  of  exchanges  which  come  to  our  office,  we 
have  not  fnoticed  a  single  one  in  which  the  book-store 
in  the  city  in  which  it  is  published  did  not  advertise. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  book-stores  in  Spartanburg  ? 
There  is  certainly  a  good  opening  here  for  a  book-store 
that  will  advertise  in  The  Wofford  College  Journal.. 
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H.  J.  Cauthen,      -      -      -      -  Editor. 


REV.  JOHN  R.  PICKETT. 

From  South  Carolina  Conference  Minutes. 

Rev.  John  R.  Pickett  was  born  in  Fairfield  District,  South 
Carolina,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  a  Godly 
mother  and  pious  grand-father. 

He  was  converted  in  1831,  and  licensed  to  preach  October  24, 
1844,  and  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  as  a  proba- 
tioner, February.  A.  D.  1835. 

If  Brother  Pickett  could  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  severe 
scholastic  training— such  training  as  would  have  developed  his 
quick  perceptive  powers  into  habits  of  patient  thought,  and  de- 
veloped properly  his  unusual  faculty  for  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages—he would,  probably,  in  after  life,  have  been  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  scholars  and  ablest  ministers  ever 
sent  forth  from  the  South  Carolina  Annual  Conference  He  was 
not  wanting  in  powers  of  imagination  nor  of  analysis  He  had  a 
strong  passion  for  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  considered  him- 
self bound  to  do  reverence  to  the  great  German  masters  of 
thought.  It  is  not  unlike' y  that  the  usefulness  of  his  preaching 
in  after  years  may  have  been  injured  by  his  fondness  for  dealing 
in  the  intricacies  of  metaphysical  learning. 

His  aspirations  for  universal  scholarship  marked  his  life  from 
the  beginning  of  his  itinerant  course  until  its  c'ose.  Well  do  his 
many  friends  remember  the  immense  Polyglot  Hible  which  he 
carried  with  him  in  a  large  tin  case,  for  years,  and  which  was  his 
daily  companion  on  a'l  his  circuits  in  early  life.  He  avm,s  a  great 
reader  of  periodical  literature,  and  the  gi'cat  l^^ng'isli  r('vi(>\vs  wore 
eagerly  devoured  by  him..  Perhaps  a  sh)-!o  r(Mi.n.riv,  sn  id  to  have 
been  made  by  a  learned  I)  I).,  will  tify  (U^scriho  Iiis  in  I  (^IkM-tual 
attainments  "rie  knows  somethiii:,.;  .-rboiit  ("vcrytliin.-',  ajid  a 
great  deal  about  some  things 

In  temper,  he  was  u;enUi\  s('!f-possess(Hl  and  confident.  No  one 
ever  saw  him  shy  or  moody,  <,;■  Ijoard  him  complain  of  want  of  ap- 
reciation.  He  had  a  coiufoi-tah'e  persuasion  that  he  was  equa,l  to 
any  occasion,  and  he  met  it  a.ccordingl y. 

Brother  Pickett  was  a,  nutnly  man.  Iiis  conclusions  were  boldlv 
expressed,  and  whether  his  congregation  agreed  with  him  or  not, 
they  could  not  help  admiring  the  fearlessness  of  the  man.  He 
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had  the  simplicity  of  a  child  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  His 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  self-possessed  and  deliberate,  but  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  sermons  he  genera'ly  warmed  with  his  subject, 
then  his  voice  assumed  a  depth  and  fulness  of  volume  that  was 
wonderful.  He  was  in  early  life  one  of  the  sweetest  singers 
amongst  us,  and  often  used  his  talents  most  efficient'y  in  the 
pulpit. 

As  a  preacher  and  a  Christian  he  was  intense V  Methodistic. 
Baptized  in  early  life  into  th^  communion  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  by  the  distinguished  preacher,  Rev.  Hiliiard  Judge, 
and  carefully  instructed  in  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  usages,  he 
regarded  himse'f  a  Methodist  by  inheritance  as  v/ell  as  conviction, 

His  devotion  to  his  mother  during  her  life,  and  to  her  memory 
when  dead,  was  most  complete.  On  all  suitable  occasions  he  al- 
luded to  his  indebtedness  to  her  for  his  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing. As  a  husband  he  is  known  to  have  cherished  witl  the  ut- 
most tenderness  his  inva'id  wife,  who,  but  for  his  kindness  must 
have  preceded  him  to  the  grave  years  ago. 

He  was  as  remarkable  for  'arge  hearted  charity  as  for  purity  in 
private  life  Hence  he  was  ab^  ays  found  the  advocate  of  the  ac- 
cused— rarely  the  prosecutor  of  a  charge.  That  he  had  weak- 
nesses and  infirmities  must  be  admitted.  Witho  ut  them  he  would 
not  have  been  human  A  life  so  irreproachable  as  his,  extending 
over  so  many  year-;  of  toil,  trial  and  suffering,  and  maintained  so 
constantly  to  a  triumphant  clo^e  gives  evidence  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  What  a  fearful  struggle  did  he  have  for  eight 
years  against  that  insidious  disease,  paralysis  to  which  he  at  last 
fell  a  victim  What  years  of  alternating  hope  and  fear  these  must 
have  been.  How  fearful  to  feel  himself  gradually  encircled  in  the 
icy  arms  of  eath.  And  yet  it  was  a  time  of  resignation  and 
triumph  to  him.  How  sad  to  his  friends  to  look  on  his  distorted 
features  and  wasted  form,  jitthe'ast  session  <  f  the  Conference, 
and  yet  witness  the  bril  iiant  flashes  of  his  Intel' ect  apparently 
growing  brighter  by  contact  with  a  decaying  body,  and  a  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  intensified  by  the  near  approach  of  death  We 
hardly  realized  that  it  was  the  increased  brightness  of  a  consum- 
ing candle  just  before  it  expires. 

With  tears  he  a*ked  for  supernumerary  relation  to  the  Confer- 
ence which  with  tears  was  granted.  He  came  to  his  own  home 
at  '"hest  r,  when  having  made  his  wife  coQifortab'e,  he  gradually 
faded  away,  until  the  15th  day  of  March,  187  when  he  passed 
into  the  spirit  land.  Some  of  his  last  ,  words  were  expressions  of 
his  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  not  fearing  death,  but 
regretting  only  to  leave  his  wife  to  grieve  over  his  departure. 
And  when  she  prayed  that  his  ife  might  be  prolonged,  he  told  her 
that  this  was  wrong,  and  that  she  ought  to  pray  for  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  be  done,  and  this  was  her  prayer. 

"IServant  of  Goa  Well  Done.'' 
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AY  M.  C.  A  MAN. 


The  Rev  Mr  Brockman,  of  Greorgia,  who  is  an  international 
secretary  of  the  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  was  a 
visitor  to  this  institution  during  the  first  of  the  present  month. 
Mr.  Brockman  first  appeared  before  the  students  in  the  college 
chapel,  where  he  conducted  the  morning  devotional  exercises, 
and  addressed  the  boys  in  a  brief  speech.  tiis  next  appearance 
was  in  the  Calhoun  HaU,  where  he  met  the  college  as  a  body,  and 
presented  the  claims  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
It  would  be  gratifying,  were  it  possible,  to  give  to  the  readers  of 
The  JourjN Aii  a  full  synopsis  of  the  young  preacher's  speech.  He 
spoke  forty-five  minutes  in  an  inviting  manner,  and  gave  to  the 
students  many  thoughts  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  them  in 
their  work  in  the  association.  Prominent  among  the  suggestions 
that  were  given,  Mr.  Brockman  mentioned  the  matter  of  a  gym- 
nasium. He  emphasized  the  advantage  of  a  good  gymnasium  to 
an  association,  and  begged  the  boys  to  insist  on  the  establishment 
of  a  first-class  gymnasium.  The  association  should  not  allow  the 
gymnasium  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  college,  but  should  own  and 
control  this  institution  itself.  The  boys  should  raise  among 
themselves  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  then  appeal  to  friends 
throughout  she  State. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Brockman's  speech  was  especially  interest- 
ing to  the  boys.  As  has  been  said  on  numberless  occasions,  Wof- 
ford College  has  no  gymnasium.  In  this  respect  this  institution 
is  far  behind  some  colleges  far  inferior  to  her  in  other  respects. 
The  students  recognize  this  fact  and  seriously  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  well  equipped  gymnasium.  They  listened  with  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  remarks  on  this  point,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
good  may  result  from  the  speech. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  the  secretary  gave  the  information 
that  a  summer  school,  similar  to  the  one  at  Northfield  would  be 
established  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  This  school  is  intended  to  do  for 
the  South  what  Northfield  does  for  the  North,  and  Lake  Geneva 
does  for  the  West.  Fe  mentioned  many  prominent  men  who 
would  teach  and  lecture  at  the  school,  and  spoke  of  a  most  com- 
plete course.  Among  the  platform  speakers  who  will  attend  M^ill 
be  Dr.  Carlisle.  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  will  be  used.  Mr.  Brockman  insisted  that  Wofford 
send  a  good  delegation,  and  perhaps  it  will. 


Mr.  George  Kirby's  subject  in  his  February  oration  in  the  Cal- 
houn Society  was  "Our  country  and  its  needs."  Mr.  Kirby's 
thought  was  well  arranged,  and  his  expression  easy  and  fluent. 
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A  MOOT  COURT. 


Wofford  College  has  no  department  for' training  in  law  nor  are 
the  students  versed  in  this  profession,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  success  that  was  made  of  a  moot  court  in  February. 
With  a  preparation  of  two  weeiss  this  court  was  organized  in  the 
Preston  Sail.  Robert  C.  McRoy,  of  the  senior  class,  performed 
the  office  of  judge  and  with  becoming  dignity  presided  over  the 
work  of  the  court.  The  case  tried  was  one  for  murder.  A  student 
was  arrainged  for  having  slain  a  fellow  man,  and  when  the  court 
announced  the  case  the  defendant  declared  himself  ready  for  trial. 
Messrs.  McLeod  and  Dagnaii  represented  the  prosecution  ;  Messrs 
Cocke,  Asbill  and  Riley  the  defense  The  story  of  the  case  was 
highly  interesting  and  did  space  permit  would  be  given  in  The 
JouRisrAL.  The  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  in  the  wilds  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  defendant  and  witnesses  were  represented  as 
typical  inhabitants  of  such  regions.  The  defendant  was  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  a  mountaineer,  and  wore  his  garb  with  a  moun- 
taineer's manner.  -The  witnesses  also  appeared  in  mountain 
clothes,  and  the  testimony  given  was  of  the  most  humorous  na- 
ture. Especially  entertaining  was  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Bearden.  Mr.  Bearden  is  an  original  wit,  and  should  he  see  fit  to 
go  upon  the  stage  his  success  could  not  be  questioned.  On  this 
occasion  he  appeared  in  the  role  of  a  mountain  girl.  He  was 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  such  an  Individual,  and  so  impersona- 
ted the  character  as  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  audience.  His 
impersonation  was  complete  in  every  respect. 

The  lawyers  in  the  case  displayed  commendab  'e  skill,  The  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  and  the  addresses  to  the  jury  were  worthy 
of  men  of  more  experience  and  further  advanced  in  life. 

The  trial  consumed  four  hours  and  the  jury  rendered  no  verdict. 
Judge  McCoy  ordered  a  mistrial  and  adjourned  sine  die. 

T  0  Mr.  McRoy  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  the  success  of  the  court. 
This  gentleman  worked  up  the  case,  and  did  his  work  success- 
fully. 

PRESTON  ELECTION. 

The  Preston  Society's  recent  election  resulted  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident, T.  G.  Herbert;  vice-President,  James  M.  Moss;  1st  Critic,  D. 
Wistar  Daniel;  2nd  Critic,  N.  D.  Lessesne;  Secretary,  Z.  Nabors; 
Treasurer,  Henry  Stokes;  Cor.  Secretary,  P.  H.  Edwards;  Libra- 
rian, F.  F.  Ott;  1st  Censor,  W.  J-  Snyder;  2nd  J.  J.  McEacheon; 
1st  Monitor,  W.  Coleman;  2nd,  H.  J.  Shoemaker. 
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THISWON^TDO. 

From  tlie  committee  on  reception  it  is  learned  that  the  order 
for  invitations  for  commencement  are  far  behind  the  usual,  and 
tha^  if  the  boys  don't  show  more  generousness  the  expenses  for 
commencement  must  be  met  in  some  other  way.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  past  for  each  matriculate  to  order  through  the  re- 
ceprion  committee  a  liberal  share  of  invitations.  The  committee 
bti>  s  tViL'  invitations  at  reduced  prices,  and  se  Is  to  the  boys  at  a 
profit  'I  he  profit  goes  toward  the  defrayment  of  the  expenses 
of  commencement  exercises.  The  commencement  belongs  to  one 
student  as  much  as  another,  and  every  man  shouid  manfully  do 
his  duty  It  is 'earned  that  some  men  have  refused  to  take  any 
invitations  whatever.  These  men  certainly  do  not  understand 
the  custom  of  the  college  in  this  matter  or  they  would  not  refuse 
their  aid  If  the  necessary  amount  is  not  raised  some  of  the 
mos  t  interesting  features  of  the  occasion  will  either  have  to  be 
omitedor  the  college  funds  will  have  to  be  drawn  from.  This  years 
students  are  as  good  as  'ast  year's  or  any  other  year's  and  they 
can't  afford  to  let  the  commencement  expenses  be  paid  from  the 
college  treasury  This  wou  d  discount  them  The  committee 
has  stated  that  from  present  prospects  it  will  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  Spartanburg  String  Band  (?)  to  furnish  the  music. 
Now,  boys,  if  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  to  avoid 
having  this  aggregation  of  gin  saws,  come  to  the  rescue,  and  let 
this  thing  stay  off  the  campus. 


THE  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C  A. 

In  April  the  South  Carolina  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  this  city.  The  association  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions  in  the  State  and  a  great  crowd 
will  attend  Dr  Carlisle  has  been  asked  to  deliver  the  address  of 
welcome  and  has  consented  to  do  so  The  college  has  elected  del- 
egates to  represent  it  in  this  delegation  and  will  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  workings  of  the  same.  A  gentleman  who  knoAvs  has 
said  that  Wofford  leads  in  South  Carolina  among  the  colleges  in 
Y.  M.  C  A  work,  and  this  being  tho  case,  of  course  our  delegates 
wiU  be  prominent  in  the  convention's  deliberations.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  wiU  represent  our  college  :  J.  .J.  Riley,  W.  B, 
Wharton,  W.  C.  Kirkland,  E.  S  .Jones,  A  V.  Harbin  and  S.  H. 
McGrhee. 

Mr.  Malcolm  M.  Lander  was  on  the  campus  in  March.  He  visited 
the  city  to  hear  the  violinist  Miisin. 
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SOMETHING  NEW. 

It  has  been  long-  talked  of  but  never  before  this  session  has  the 
plan  of  excusing  from  examination  those  whose  average 
class-standing  was  80  per  cent  been  practiced  in  Wofford  College. 
Since  the  mid-year  examinations  several  of  the  professors  in  the 
college  have  adojjted  the  plan,  and  will  study  its  merits. 

If  the  required  standard  be  made  the  student  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  stand  the  usua  final  examinations;  if  not  the  examina- 
tions must  be  had  The  boys  we 'come  the  plan.  Not,  however, 
because  it  renders  easier  the  course,  for  it  does  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  but  rather  increases  it.  Their  wel- 
come is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  virtually  raises  the  college's 
standard  The  standard  of  the  college  has  always  been  equa'  to 
the  average  South  Carolina  co'lege  standard,  but  every  rise  the 
public  greets  with  hearty  welcome,  and  it  is  sure  that  this  one 
will  be  appreciated  The  standard  is  raised  in  this  way  :  If  the 
Wofford  College  student  make  60  per  cent,  on  an  examination 
he  is  passed.  There  are  no  laws  forbidding  the  heinous  crime  of 
"cramming,''  and  this  crime  is  common  in  all  colleges.  By  means 
of  a  great  effort  any  man  of  average  ability  can  chock  his  head 
full  of  the  subjects  of  the  course  and  s  <tisfy  the  standard.  This 
knowledge  lasts  only  a  day.  and  amounts  to  no  good.  It  passes 
from  on  ■  ear  to  the  other,  and  injures  rather  than  improves.  By 
the  new  method  of  estimating  the  ability  to  pass,  the  method 
above  mentioned,  this  '  cramming"  is  avoided,  and  every  man  in 
the  class  is  required  to  master  the  subject  as  he  proceeds  Eighty 
per  cent  class-standing  is  far  in  advance  o.'  sixty  per  cent,  on  an 
examination  paper. 

MORE  BOOKS 

The  news  or  the  death  of  Mrs  McLeod,  wife  of  the  late  Rev. 
Cornelius  McLeod,  has  reached  the  College,  and  from  -the  South- 
ern Christian  Advocate  it  is  learned  that  the  College  has  been 
given  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  McLeod  The  size  of  the  library 
does  not  appear  in  the  notice,  nor  is  the  value  of  the  same  men- 
tioned The  college  is  always  pleased  to  receive  gifts  but  its 
authorities  are  far  more  pleased  to  know  that  the  institution  is 
kindly  thought  of .  Wofford  College  has  received  its  endowment 
from  men  who  gave  their  al!,  men  who  worked  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  Wofford,  and  no  matter  how  few  may  be  the  books 
coming  to  the  College  from  the  will  of  Mr.  McLeod  they  are  ap- 
preciated to  the  very  highest  extent.  Agent  Kilgo  will  attend  to 
the  matter,  and  have  the  books  conveyed  hither. 
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In  WolTord  '  ()llej4-e  there  is  the  musician  in  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg. Mr.  Ed.  S.  Jones,  of  the  sophomore  class,  is  making  for 
himsplf  tiiis  reputation,  and  it  is  every  bit  just.  Mr.  Jones' 
home  is  in  Columbia,  and  in  all  his  life,  he  has  never  taken 
a  single  lesson  in  the  art.  He  is  one  of  those  very  few  peo- 
ple who  lias  an  extraordinarily  great  natural  ability  for  music, 
and  by  continued  application  and  practice  Mr.  Jones  has  come 
to  his  present  nroficiency.  Not  only  does  he  preside  over  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  organ  which  is  used  in  the  morning  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  is  the  paid  organist  of  the  Main  street  Presbyterian 
church  Mr.  Jones  is  in  his  glory  when  using  the  line  pipe  organ 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  his  performing  is  admired  by  everyone 
who  heard  it.  On  the  occasion  of  a  union  service  in  the  interest 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  the  city,  in  the  Baptist  church  recently,  he 
played  the  great  ne  w  organ  in  that  church  and  so  pleased  the 
crowd  that  expressions  highly  complimentary  were  heard  on  every 
side.    The  college  boys  are  proud  of  Jones'  music. 


COPIES  OP  THE  COLLEGE'S  CORNER  STONE. 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  Kirby,  of  Spartanburg,  gives  to  the  Cal- 
houn Society  archives  a  copy  of  the  contents  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  College.  Mr.  Kirby  has  been  in  possession  of  these  papers 
for  some  time,  and  gives  them  to  the  society  as  worthy  of  being 
in  its  archives.    These  copies  are  the  only  ones  extant 


FROM  THE  FITTING  SCHOOL. 
We  hope  to  win  in  the*  next  game,  and  by  hard  practice  expect 


to 


Mr.  Holler  and  Mr.  Hunter  have  been  elected  as  delegates  to 
the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  meets  in  this  city  in  April. 

There  was  an  interesting  game  of  base  ball  played  between  the 
College  and  Fitting  School  several  Saturdays  ago.  Score  35  to  5 
for  College. 

Mr.  Brockman,  one  of  the  traveling  correspondents  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  the  city  Association,  visited  the  As- 
sociation at  the  Fitting  School  last  week,  in  which  they  did 
much  good  in  arousing  us  to  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  along  that 
^"^^^  J.  T.  Poole. 
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BASE  BALL. 
Cold  weather  is  no  more. 

* 

Warm  evenings  are  with  us  , 

-;<- 

Enthusiasm  bobs  up  all  at  once. 
Equipments  for  the  grand  game  ar'>^  on  hand. 

The  grounds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  campus  are  clear. 

*  * 

A  few  cranks  turned  themselves  March  1st. 

-X- 

*  * 

Fly-knocking  and  fly-muffing  were  popular  on  the  first  day. 

* 

A  regular  army  was  on  the  grounds  March  2d. 

* 

Fly-balls  and  "spitting"  was  popular  one  day  only. 

* 

*  * 

The  game  proper  was  called  March  1st. 

* 

*  * 

Bamberg's  twisting  is  "out  of  sight" — to  the  batsman. 

*  45- 

Durant  saw  only  a  shadow  when  Bamberg  let  the  ball  go. 

* 

The  man  with  the  "willow"  thinks  Bamberg  rather  crooked. 

* 

For  the  crowds'  comfort  Bamberg  fans  the  man  who  uses  the 
bat. 

* 

McLeod  is  cloud-high  when  the  batter  is  sent  in  the  direction  of 
the  first. 

* 

*  * 

Haynes  is  fond  of  slugging. 

* 

*  * 

Strother  has  a  long  reach,  and  can  develop  into  a  puzzler. 

*  * 

Cauthen's  speed  is  deficient;  his  arm  gone. 

* 

Humbert  and  Chreitzberg  comprise  a  battery. 

Cross  well  is  a  highly  reliable  man  on  first. 

* 

The  supply  of  good  first  basemen  is  good— McLeod,  Crosswell 
and  Chreitzberg. 
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Baskin  has  his  old  eye  for  crooked  balls. 

*  * 

The  official  umpire  is  in  need  of  a  yard  stick  to  meaure  balls  and 
strikes. 

•        *  * 

The  freshmen  are  ambitious. 

* 

*  * 

The  "fresh"  have  organized  and  want  to  win, 

McLeod  makes  a  business  of  heading  everything  in  short  field. 

Cauthen's  home  for  the  season  will  be  in  left  field. 

* 

*  * 

Fair,  of  old,  will  go  back  to  the  second, 

* 

Bamberg's  pet  is  a  drop, 

For  variety  Bamberg  is  capable  of  serving  his  friends  with  a 
lightning  "high-in." 

* 

*  * 

The  boys  want  to  meet  their  sister  colleges  on  the  field. 

•X- 

■X-  -x- 

Bearden  will  probably  be  seen  soon  in  out  field. 

-X-  * 

The  "cranks''  will  have  a  chance  to  see  Bearden's  phenomenally 
long  throwing  again. 

;|;  * 

Haynes  has  on  his  record  the  first  home  run  of  the  season. 
The  grounds  need  smoothing. 

A  grounder  has  an  angrv  appearance  on  a  rough  infield. 

How  about  a  college  base  ball  league  in  South  Carolina? 

*** 

The  Fitting  School  fellows  have  an  awfully  tatl  man  to  do  their 
throwing.  His  name  is  Thomson,  and  he  throws  powerfully  hard. 

King  does  the  catching  for  the  "fighters"  this  term. 

*** 

If  the  record  of  the  first  game  between  college  and  Fitting 
school  counts  for  anything  the  "fighters"  are  not  in  it. 

*** 

Strother  and  Haynes  did  battery  work  in  the  first  game  against 
the  Fitting  School. 

*** 

Strather  grows  more  effective  every  day. 
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The  New  York  World  announces  that  on  April  14tth  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  will  send  a  team  to  contest  with  Wofford 

*  * 

Humbert  promises  to  be  a  heavy  batter. 

*** 

Humbert's  one-hand-catch  of  a  long  fly  in  the  Fitting  School 
game  was  extraordinary. 


TENNIS. 

Norton  and  Stokes  win. 

Messrs.  Roquie  and  Carlisle  of  the  city  are  '"not  in  it." 

How  about  three  straights  from  the  city  by  the  college  ? 

*  * 

Mr.  Rouquie's  old  tactics  of  falling  down  wont  work. 
Stokes  has  the  serve  of  the  cit. 

Norton  is  the  man  who  can  return  anything. 

*** 

Norton  and  Stokes  belong  to  the  "Stars." 

*** 

The  Stars  claim  the  championship. 

*** 

Bearden  and  Cauthen  of  the  "Craighead"  must  be  beaten  be- 
fore the  "Stars"  have  the  first  place. 

*** 

"Eureka"  is  the  name  of  a  new  association  whose  court  is  near 
Archer  Hall. 

*** 

The  Fitting  School  has  an  association. 

*** 

Professors  Fuller  and  Few  are  Fitting  School  champions. 


The  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rev.  Jno.  R.  Pickett,  which  appears  in 
our  columns  in  this  issue,  is  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  of  many  years  ago,  and  is  not  what  we  had 
desired  to  publish  concerning  Mr.  Pickett.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  a  newly  written  sketch  to  contain  something  about  his  gift 
to  the  college  could  be  gotten;  but  this  was  found  to  be  impossi- 
sible,  and  we  publish  the  one  from  the  minutes. 


Rev.  John  C.  Kilgo,  the  financial  agent,  is  announced  as  a 
speaker  in  the  coming  State  convention  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 
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CALHOUN  ELECTION. 

Ihe  last  election  in  Calhoun  Society  resulted  thus:  President 
J.  J.  Riley;  vice-President,  W.  E.  Willis;  1st  Critic,  J.  F.  Fooshe; 
2nd  Critic,  W.  E.  Willis;  3rd  Critic,  J.  F.  Fooshe;  Secretary,  C.  R 
Calhoun;  Cor.  Secretary,  P.  B.  Wells;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Kirkland; 
Librarian,  W.  T.  Duncan;  Censor  Morum,  H.  V.  Harbin. 


A  SERIES  OF  LECTURES  BY  DR.  CARLISLE. 

Dr.  Carlisle  is  now  delivering  before  the  Epworth  League  of 
Spartanburg  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Apostles.    The  Doctor  de- 
'    livers  a  lecture  a  week,  and  has  large  crowds  to  listen  to  him. 


BRIEF  NOTES. 

An  attack  of  la  grippe  prevented  Professor  Craighead  from  at- 
attending  his  classes  for  severiil  days  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Craighead  left  the  campus  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month,  and  is  now  with  relatives  in  Missouri.  Professor  Craighead 
accompanied  Mrs.  Craighead  on  the  trip  as  far  as  Atlanta. 

The  March  oration  in  the  Calhoun  Society  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Wallace.  Mr.  Wallace  is  acquiring  a  good  reputation 
in  his  society  as  a  thinker,  and  his  oration  was  not  below  his 
average  efforts. 

Because  of  sickness  Mr.  Weldon,  of  the  Freshman  class,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  city  in  February  for  his  home  in  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  State.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  Mr.  Weldon's 
intention  to  return. 

At  the  above  mentioned  valentine  party  given  by  Miss  Mabel 
Fleming  the  college  boys  were  represented  by  a  large  delegation. 
The  affair  was  complete  in  every  particular,  and  the  boys  from 
the  college  enjoyed  the  occasioji  immensely. 

Mr.  Osgood  Cook,  of  the  city  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, is  gaining  high  favor  with  the  college  students.  He  attends 
the  morning  devotional  exercises  of  the  college  frequently,  and 
makes  himself  popular  with  the  boys. 

Mr.  Coleman  B  Waller,  of  the  Senior  class,  is  in  the  town  of 
(Greenwood,  and  for  several  weeks  will  have  charge  of  the  Green- 
wood (iraded  School.  Mr.  Waller  will  continue  his  college 
fitudies,  and  will  graduate  with  the  class  of  '92. 
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Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  has  been  elec- 
ted by  the  Calhoun  Society  to  deliver  its  April  oration. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rankin,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class 
two  years  ago,  but  who  is  now  a  book  keeper  in  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Bank,  of  Asheville,  was  on  the  campus  during  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  was  received  by  his  many  friends  with  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Thus  far  no  developments  have  shown  up  in  the  gymnasium 
question  which  was  discussed  in  the  recent  issue  of  The  Journal. 
Not  a  word  has  been  said  on  the  subject  since  the  agitation  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting.  The  question  dies  as  died  the  ones  of  for- 
mer years. 

The  Senior  class  has  begun  practical  work  in  mineralogv.  The 
want  of  room  in  the  labratory  has  necessitated  the|dividing  of  the 
class  of  twenty-nine  into  two  sections.  Professor  DuPre  intends 
visiting  with  the  class  the  points  in  Spartanburg  County  most 
favorable  for  the  study  of  the  above  named  branch. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  city  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  favored  with  an  address  by  Professor  Snyder  on  the 
last  Sunday  night  in  February.  The  professor  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  occasion,  and  talked  ably  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
Religion  as  Regards  Young  Men." 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Stackhouse,  of  the  Freshman  class,  was  called 
home,  in  March,  by  a  telegram  announcing  the  illness  of  bis 
mother.  Mr.  Stackhouse  responded  to  the  summons,  and  arrived 
at  his  home,  which  is  Marion,  to  find  his  mother  dead.  Mr.  Stack- 
house  has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  college  community. 

The  Senior  class  is  still  undecided,  and  is  still  discussing  the 
propriety  of  a  trip  to  Washington.  It  is  desired  to  go  during  the 
month  of  May.  If  the  Washington  trip  cannot  be  worked  up  the 
probability  of  a  trip  to  Charleston  is  strong  The  class  is  anxious 
to  see  the  museums  at  Washington,  and  to  experience  the  other 
pleasures  of  the  capital. 

Mr  Duncan  Wallace,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  was  the  success- 
ful man  at  a  delightful  valentine  party  which  was  given  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Fleming,  in  this  city.  It  was  arranged  that 
a  scarf  pin  be  given  to  the  person  writing  the  best  valentine 
Mr.  Wallace  had  developed  into  quite  a  proficient  poet,  and  was 
the  person  to  whom  was  given  the  beautiful  pin. 
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RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Whole  page  per  year,  $20  00 

Half  page      "      "    IC  00 

Third  page    "      "    8  00 


Students'  Resort. 

— Dealer  in — 

CONFECTIONERIES.  FRUITS,  and  CARBONATED  DRINKS, 
Fancy  Groceries,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

ON  T9P! 

We  couldn't  be  any  where  else  if  we  tried.    Our  business 
methods  wouldn't  permit  it.    It  is  a  case  of 

First  Class  Goods  and  Low  Prices, 

a  combination  that  will  win  every  time.  Our  salesbooks  show 
this  very  plainly,  Come  and  share  with  the  public  the  GOOD 
THINGS  we  are  offering. 

 :F^XvOr)  Xv.  XviXvE^s. 

Oyster  P  i  •  lo:  is  tia  JoiV)!;  bti3  ha,  i  ls^.n3sb  and  inosb  coiiv|)3a  ^'Oyster  Parlor  In 
the  city,  aad  tlie  fre^h  Norfolk  Oysberd  (which  are  preLared  hy  a  flrst-class 
cook)  are  only  of  the  flrsb  f^rarle.  Hi  also  cirritiij  i  full  Inn  <)''  fancy  and  plai  n 
Candle.s.  (Jry.sbali/.ud  Kruib,  Canned  Goods,  Crac  cars  and  evorybhlnj?  to  be  foun  d 
in  a  flrst-class  Confectionery  Store. 
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YQdNG  MEN 

Remember  the  highest  price  thing  is  not  always  the  bos^t 
Price  does  not  make  the  quality.  Better  facilities  for  buyiii;.': 
enables  us  to  sell  cheaper  than  our  competitors.  Give  us  atrial  on 

L  L  '^IPi5  if 


Opposite  Post  Office,  Spartanburg.  S.  ' ". 

Purchasing  Offices- 
New  York,  110  Duane  Street. 
Boston,  102  Pearl  Street. 

-^W  A  N  T  ED!ai^ 

The  consent  of  10,000  Smokers  to  send 

ISD  "MICKEL  BIARS" 

♦ 

and  a  20  year  GOLD  FILLED  WATCH  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  $5-25  ^iid  allow  examination. 

WINSTON  CIGAR  CO., 

Winston,  N.  C. 


D 


R.  S.  J.  BIVINGS, 

-^sDENTIST. 


Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 
Office  over  Spartanburg  Savings  Bank, 

9i»ABTAlirBURa,  S.  C. 
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— For  safekeeping'  with  the — 

Spartanburg  i  Savings  *  Bank 

Interest  paid  on  time  deposits.    Foreign  Checks  and  ^Drafts  bought  andf sold 
—DIRECTORS:— 


R.  L.  Bowden, 
Arch.  B.  Calvert, 
A.  H.  Twichell, 
S.  B.  Reid, 


W.  A.  Law 


J.  K.  Jennings, 
S.  B.  Ezell, 
W.  W.  Simpson, 
T.  H.  Cannon, 

Jno.  a.  Law,  Cashier. 


■FIRST-CLASS  WORK  GUARANTEED  AT  THE 


CI^Y  BJLRBKn  SHOP' 

Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

J,  McCALL  &  C,  LAY,  PROPRIETORS. 
Also,  Music  Furnished  for  Balls  and  Germans. 
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A  CONTRAST  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 


(Written  for  The  Journal  by  J.  F.  Fooshee.) 

It  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the  present  is  the  bet- 
ter understood  in  the  revelations  of  the  past.  The  his- 
torical study  of  a  language  throws  new  light  on  its  pres- 
ent condition.  Every  phase  of  past  social  life  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  present.  Our  Christian  religion  is 
more  precious  in  the  light  of  its  struggle  for  existence, 
as  the  most  valuable  metal  is  obtained  at  the  greatest 
risk  of  life  and  sacrifice  of  time.  We  appreciate  our 
modern  life  with  all  its  conveniences  and  pleasures  more 
fully  in  the  view  of  the  life  of  struggle  and  hardship  of 
our  forefathers.  The  acme  of  our  present  college  life 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  the  more  highly  appeciated  in 
the  study  of  its  development. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  a  college  upon 
the  broad  face  of  the  globe,  while  to-day  the  pealing  of 
a  bell  from  the  tower  of  a  classic  hall  is  heard  in  every 
State  of  our  Union,  and  in  every  country  where  the 
Christian  religion  has  gone  to  prepare  the  way.  As 
soon  as  a  country  opens  its  gates  to  a  Christian  mission- 
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ary,  so  soon  will  a  college  be  erected  to  shed  its  rays  of 
influence  throughout  its  extent,  at  once  making  its  en- 
lightening a  surety. 

The  early  college  buildings  were  far  inferior  to  those 
of  to-day  in  magnificence  of  structure  and  convenience 
of  arrangement.  Every  modern  convenience  has  been 
applied  to  colleges  for  the  comfort  of  students.  We 
study  by  a  steady,  unflickering  student's  lamp  with  every 
phase  of  detriment  well  guarded;  but  our  ancestors, 
whose  masterly  productions  we  read  and  whose  heroic 
deeds  we  commemorate,  received  their  light  from  the 
dim  candle  or  the  burning  pine  knot. 

We  also  have  a  still  superior  advantage  in  our  text 
books.  The  glory  of  the  publisher  of  to-day  is  the  pub- 
lication of  well  edited  text  books.  Instead  of  the  old 
text  books  with  all  the  notes  in  Latin,  French  or  Ger- 
man (if  they  had  any  at  all)  with  no  vocabulary  but  a 
large  incomplete  lexicon,  we  have  the  little  handy  se- 
ries, with  full  English  notes  and  a  vocabulary  in  the 
back,  with  a  list  of  all  irregularities  well  tabulated.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  succession  of  good  and  evil,  so  soon 
as  one  publisher  would  get  out  a  text  another  would  fol- 
low with  it  ''literally  rendered  into  English." 

All  these,  however,  are  only  external  evidences  of  the 
progress  of  college  education,  and  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  internal  developments.  Without  at- 
tempting to  compare  the  relative  worth  of  the  professors 
of  to-day  and  yesterday,  (which,  we  fear,  might  involve 
us  in  many  intricate  perplexities),  let  us  consider  the 
first  phase  of  college  life  that  a  boy  undergoes,  which  is 
his  entrance.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  student 
in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  even  up  to  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  has  completely  revolutionized  college  life — 
instead  of  being  civilly  greeted  to  be  attacked  with 
severe  and  barbarous  physical  exposure.  A  new  student 
was  kicked  and  cuffed  about  without  any  regard  to  his 
feelings,  or  consideration  of  the  reputation  of  the  college. 
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Every  barbarous  cruelty  was  applied  to  him  and  some- 
times was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  human  life 
was  involved.  The  encounters  of  a  student  on  the  first 
night  were  various  and  humiliating,  sometimes  being  a 
tree,  and  other  times  a  blacking  brush,  or  more  often 
both.  Although  there  are  some  few  colleges  that  still 
keep  alive  these  barbarities,  yet  the  flood-tide  of  civili- 
zation, borne  on  the  permeating  influence  of  religion,  is 
overthrovs^ing  their  bulwarks  and  breaking  down  their 
strongholds.  If  the  students  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century  accomplish  nothing  else  than  the  complete 
oblitertion  of  these  survivals  of  barbarism,  their's  will  be 
no  mean  work. 

The  faculty's  part  of  the  entrance  was  exceedingly 
severe  also,  mentally  considered.  The  following  were 
the  requirements  for  admittance  at  Harvard  in  1650 
(this  was  before  the  decay  of  the  Latin  influence  on  En- 
glish): "When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully  or  such 
like  classical  Latin  author  extempore,  and  make  and 
speak  tue  Latin  in  verse  and  prose,  and  decline  perfectly 
the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  college,  nor  shall  any 
claim  admission  before  such  cjualifications.  And  in  order 
that  his  knowledge  along  this  line  might  be  the  farther 
sharpened,  it  was  further  required  that  "the  scholars 
shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that,  in 
public  exercises  of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called 
upon  to  make  them  in  the  English  language." 

The  entrance  examination,  however,  was  not  the  only 
one,  for  two  oral  examinations  were  held  annually,  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  session,  and  the  other  at  the  close.  The 
latter  was  made  public  in  order  "to  animate  the  students 
in  the  pursuit  of  literary  merit  and  fame,  and  to  excite 
in  their  breasts  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation;  and  in  order 
to  have  a  full  attendance,  it  was  further  ordered,  "Should 
any  student  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  such  examina- 
tion, he  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings,.or  to  be  suspended." 
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This  caiually  brings  up  the  subject  of  fining,  of  which 
college  executives  have  long  since  seen  the  injustice. 
This  mode  of  punishment  was  introduced  as  a  ''tax  on  the 
father  rather  than  to  rebuke  the  son,"  and  as  a  finan- 
cial profit  to  the  college.    Every  breaking  of  a  rule  was 
followed  with  a  fine,  varying  from  the  lightest  ''two 
pence  for  absence  from  prayers,"  to  the  heaviest,  "two 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  tarrying  out  of  town  for  a 
month  without  leave."    "Although  these  fines  were 
little  regarded  by  the  students,  they  were  very  annoy- 
ing to  their  parents."    The  following  illustrates  how 
freely  they  were  bestowed.    A  professor  asked  a  student, 
"what  is  logic?"    "Logic,  sir,  is  the  art  of  reasoning." 
t'Ay;  but  I  wish  you  to  give  the  definition  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  learned  author.''    "O,  sir,  he  gives  a  very 
long  intricate,  confused  definition,  with  which  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  burden  my   memory."    "Are  you 
aware  who  the  learned  author  is?"    "O,  yes!  your  honor 
Sir."    "Well,  then,  I  fine  you  one  dollar  for  disrespect." 
Taking  out  a  two  dollar  note,  the  student  said  with  the 
utmost  sang  froid,  "If  you  will  change  this,  I  will  pay 
you  right  here  on  the  spot."    "I  fine  you  another  dollar 
for  repeated  disrespect."    "Then,  it  is  the  exact  change, 
sir." 

Closely  connected  with  this,  was  the  still  more  beastly 
custom  of  corporal  punishment,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  law  in  the  older  American  colleges.    This  was  not 
only  a  law,  but  several  instances  of  its  enforcement  are 
on  record.    "For  blasphemous  words  concerning  a  pro- 
fessor," a  student  was  sentenced  "to  be  publicly  whip- 
ped before  all  the  scholars;"  "to  be  suspended  as  to  tak- 
ing his  degree  of  bachelor,"  and  "to  sit  alone  by  himself 
in  the  hall  uncovered  at  meals."    "The  appointed  time 
came;  he  knelt  down  and  the  instrument  was  applied. 
Prayer  was  had  before  and  after  by  the  President." 
This  relic  of  barbarism  became  too  repugnant  to  the  gen- 
eral sentiment,  long  since,  to  be  tolerated. 
The  relation  between  faculty  and  students  was  far 
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more  distant  than  it  is  at  present.  A  senior  of  to-day 
might  put  on  his  beaver  and  walk  down  street  with  a 
member  of  the  faculty  without  incurring  any  serious  dan- 
ger; but  a  hundred  years  ago,  such  a  rash  act  without 
forethought  might  have  cost  him  a  heavy  fine  or  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment,  for  the  trustees  had  pre- 
meditatedly  protected  the  faculty  from  such  humiliat- 
ing circumstances  by  the  following  rule:  ''All  under- 
graduates are  to  be  uncovered,  and  are  forbidden  to 
wear  their  hats  (unless  in  stormy  weather)  in  the  front 
door-yard  of  the  president  or  professor,  or  within  ten 
rods  of  the  person  of  the  president,  eight  rods  of  the 
professor,  and  five  rods  of  the  tutor." 

From  the  apparent  insignificance  of  this  last  rule,  we 
should  infer  that  their  rules  were  numerous.  Such  an 
inference  would  be  correct,  for,  at  one  time,  Harvard 
had  over  two  hundred  rules,  while  ours  are  the  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  '^Gentlemanly  conduct  and  intellectual  abil- 
ity. And  the  strangest  part  of  it  is,  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  made  for  the  special  government 
of  the  ''Freshman."  Around  him  was  shed  the  halo  of 
barbarism.  On  him  were  imposed  all  the  mean  duties 
of  the  college.  He  was  subject  to  the  legal  orders  of 
everybody  on  the  campus,  except  a  "Freshman."  If 
the  senior  wishes  him  to  run  an  errand,  that  he  had  to 
do  instantl> .  And  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
senior's  orders,  the  faculty  had  provided  this  rule:  "it 
being  the  duty  of  the  Seniors  to  teach  Freshmen  the  law 
usages,  and  customs  of  the  college,  to  this  end  they  are 
empowered  to  order  the  whole  Freshman  class  tojappear 
to  be  instructed  or  reproved  at  such  time  and  place  as 
they  shall  appoint." 

The  faculty  also  took  great  pains  to  sharpen  his  sense 
of  politeness:  "No  Freshman  shall  walk  with  a  cane,  or 
appear  out  of  his  room  without  being  completely  dressed, 
and  whenever  he  speaks  to  a  superior,  or  is  spokeji 
to  by  one,  he  shall  keep  his  hat  off  till  he  is  bidden  to 
put  it  on."    Also  among  the  customs  of  harvard  col- 
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LEGE,  WHICH  IF  THE  FRESHMAN  DON'T   OBEY  THEY  SHALL 

BE  SEVERELY  PUNISHED,  are  found  these  (which  are  con- 
densed) to  further  sharpen  their  respect  for  their  super- 
iors in  intellectual  attainments:  "No  Freshman  shall 
pass  by  a  Senior  without  pulling  his  hat,"  ''nor  shall  he 
speak  to  a  Senior  with  his  hat  on,"  nor  laugh  in  a  Sen- 
ior's face,"  "nor  ask  a  Senior  any  impertinent  ques- 
tion," "nor  intrude  into  a  Senior's  company."  While 
the  early  Freshman  was  bowed  down  with  such  tyranny 
swayed  over  him  by  faculty  and  students,  the  Freshman 
of  to-day,  having  undergone  a  complete  change,  stalks 
over  the  campus  with  his  hat  on,  his  head  and  cane  in 
his  hand  with  all  the  giory  of  purchased  freedom  and 
the  self-complacency  of  a  mule. 

This  narrow  distinction  not  only  existed  between  the 
members  of  different  classes,  but  also  applied  to  the 
classification  of  a  student  according  to  his  father's 
wealth,  rank  and  profession.  Consequently,  we  find 
the  early  students  divided  into  several  classes,  and  ac- 
cordingly catalogued.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
minature  world  of  a  college  community  had  to  differ 
from  the  large  worldly  world  in  the  classification  of  its 
citizens.  Intellect  and  character  were  to  supercede 
wealth  and  blood  as  a  basis  of  classificatioe.  There  is 
no  community  in  which  money  avails  so  little  as  in  a 
college  community  of  religious  principles.  The  poor 
and  the  rich  are  bosom  companions;  but  between  the 
man  of  character  and  the  man  of  no  character,  there  is 
an  inseparable  gulf. 

However,  in  a  general  classification  of  the  students  of 
yesterday  and  to-day,  there  is  but  little  real  difference. 
There  is  the  thorough  student,  who  does  every  duty  im- 
posed on  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability  without  flinching 
in  the  least,  sacrificing  health  for  knowledge.  Then, 
comes  the  faithful  student,  whose  work  is  altogether 
fmtisfactory  to  the  faculty,  and  who  takes  enough  sleep 
and  exercise  to  preserve  his  health.  Lastly,  is  the  stu- 
dent who  devotes  more  of  his  time  to  play  than  study. 
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In  this  last  class  is  to  be  found  the  dude,  the  spendthrift 
the  pony  rider,  the  illuminator,  the  dead  beat,  the  flun- 
ker,  the  excuse-maker,  and  the  evil-doer. 

The  last  and  most  satisfactory  contrast  is  the  compar- 
ison of  the  relative  relations  of  the  colleges  of  the  past 
and  of  the  colleges  of  to-day  to  religious  principles.  The 
scepticism,  the  false  systems  of  philosc'phy.  and  the 
UD  sound  metaphysical  reasoning  that  characterized  the 
belief  and  thought  of  the  world  two  hundred  years  ago, 
were  all  originated  and  discussed  by  professors  and  stu- 
dents. A  hundred  years  ago,  religion  was  a  subject  of 
scorn  and  ridicule  upon  the  college  campus  rather  than 
an  object  of  reverence.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  small  band 
of  Christian  boys  were  sometimes  seen  to  hold  a  pray- 
ermeeting  in  the  room  of  a  boy.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
first  organized  in  colleges.  With  its  organization,  the 
ball  wa,s  set  a-rolling  and  it  rolls  on  with  a  more  rapid 
speed.  The  college  campus  of  to-day  is  the  place  for  the 
formation  of  religious  thought.  All  the  great  Christian 
movements  of  to-day  originate  with  college  boys.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  permeating  influence  of  re- 
ligious principles  and  religious  thoughts  has  revolu- 
tionized college  life.  Instead  of  boys  congregating  for 
a  theistic  and  sceptic  discussion,  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
prayer  meetings  are  held.  Instead  of  religious  mockery 
there  is  religious-worship. 


WEIGHT  OF  WORDS. 


He  drawetti  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  longer  than  the  staple  of  his  ar- 
gument. He  lias  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  scraps.  O, 
he  has  lived  long  in  the  alms-basket  of  words."— Shakespeare. 

One  of  the  properties  of  a  discourse  in  words  is  weight. 
Such  is  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  matter;  for, 
De  Quincy's  equation,  "One  good  horseshoe  is  worth  a 
dozen  Spital  sermons,"  shows  there  may  be  bulk  without 
weight;  and  we  remember  that  in  the  olden  time  four 
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short  words  were  sufficient  to  crush  every  iota  of  life  out 
great  King  Belshazzar's  jollification.  Thus,  we  see,  the 
half -fledged  collegian's  theory  that  a  given  subject  mul- 
tiplied by  high  and  lengthy  treatment  equals'  to  a 
weighty  speech,  though  upheld  by  many  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  in  many  a  tolerably  literary  society,  may 
easily  be  confuted.  The  formula  for  finding  weight  is 
thought  multipled  by  manner  of  delivery  with  pen  or 
tongue. 

There  is  a  question  for  the  curious  in  one  branch  of 
the  chemico-physical  science  of  words  something  like 
this:  "Does  the  weight  of  a  given  sentence  consist  in 
the  sum  of  the  strength  and  expression  of  the  individual 
words,  or  does  it  consist  in  the  strength  and  expression  of 
their  combination?"  This,  in  the  abstract,  has  never 
yet  been  decided;  but  every  one  who  attempts  either  to 
express  or  to  hide  his  real  meaning  in  words  has  answered 
it  to  and  for  himself  usually,  though,  it  is  decided 
just  before  the  first  public  speech  (and  in  about  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  about  all  that  is  then  decided.)  Some 
people,  who  hate  argument  on  argument's  account,  beg 
this  question  by  answering,  "In  both."  Even  Macaulay, 
great  man  as  he  was — always  ready,  as  Carlyle  tells  us 
for  talking  and  arguing  for  talking  and  argument's 
sake — advised  a  young  member  of  Parliament  to  learn  all 
the  words  he  could  so  as  to  be  able  to  express  himself  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  Of  course  it  is  easily  seen 
that  this  manner  of  reasoning  would  entirely  destroy 
the  weight  and  debatability  of  this  very  pretty  question. 
Such  should,  therefore,  by  all  means  be  disallowed.  I 
should  think  that  the  very  least  people  could  do  for  those 
whom  this  discussion  agitates,  would  be  to  recognize 
the  fact  of  the  quest  ion  in  it;  if  for  nothing  else  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  those,  young  men  who  run  tolerably 
literary  societies  now,  know  that  their  words  which  ex- 
press great  theories,  or  just  simply  expression,  are  held 
in  some  degree  of  respect.  I  throw  this  in  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  merely ;  for  I  surely  ouglit  to  know  that 
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those,  who  eloquently  dwell  on  the  fact  of  these  young 
gentlemen's  future  control  of  the  nation,  never  speak 
patronizingly;  but  always  with  a  due  amount  of  respect 
for  them,  and  it. 

The  supporters  of  the  word  theory  tell  us  very  truly, 
that  without  special  and  appropriate  meaning  and  proper 
emphasis,  or  stress  of  voice,  given  severally  to  each  word 
and  part  of  word,  there  can  be  no  strength  at  all  in  the 
sentence — no  weight,  either  positive  or  negative.  But 
here  the  supporters  of  the  combined  sentence  theory 
come  in  with  the  objection,  that,  if  the  words  add  up  to  a 
certain  weight,  then  changing  the  order,or  relative  posi- 
tion, of  the  words,  would  not  effect  the  result;  that  such 
change  does  not  effect  the  result,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
proposition  does  not  hold. 

And  so  they  go  on  and  on  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  controversy;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide 
between  these  seemingly  conflicting  truths.  I  wish 
merely  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  this  very  important 
question  the  little  information  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation as  an  humble  member  of  a  tolerably  literary  so- 
ciety has  given  me.    I  have  learned 

1st.  That  an  idea  has  weight  iadependnt  of  the  words 
used  to  express  it.  Such  weight  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative.  For  illustration  of  the  former  let  us  take  this 
expression:  "We're  in  it."  These  four  words  ahvays  con- 
vey an  idea  of  positive  weight  and  the  weight  is  always 
exactly  proportional  to  the  strength  and  expressive 
nature  of  the  idea.  The  words  are  very  commonplace, 
it  is  true;  but  many  and  various  are  the  degrees  of 
weight  attached  to  them,  from  Cleveland's  and  Hill's 
avowed  relation  to  the  Presidential  nomination  to  a  rather 
vulgar  and  slang  expression  with  reference  to  ''soup." 
The  ship-wrecked  sailors  off  a  'rock  bound  coast" 
hoarsely  shout  these  words  to  the  life  saving  men  on 
shore  when  the  basket  is  full;  the  bright,  prattling  little 
fellow  crows  delightfully  the  same  words  to  the  passer- 
by, while  he  and  his  little  brother  are  playing  in  a  mud 
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puddle;  and  when  at  home  the  angry  mother  reaches  for 
the  slipper,  the  brother  nudges  the  little  fellow  and,  in  a 
whisper  echoes  the  same  refrain — "We're  in  it." 

For  the  second  illustration — one  for  negative  weight — 
let  us  take  these  two  statements.  "No  cat  has  nine  tails, 
one  cat  has  one  more  tail,  than  no  cat."  By  one  of  the 
most  simple  algebraic  combinations  we  arrive  at  this 
statement  as  a  result.  "One  cat  has  ten  tails."  Let  us 
weigh  this  statement  with  the  optically  demonstrated 
fact,  "One  cat  has  one  tail"  as  an  unit,  or  standard  of 
weight.  By  a  complex  calculation  (which  I  do  not  care  to 
trouble  you  with)  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gradgrind's 
two-and-two-make-four  -and-  nothing-  over  system,  we 
find  that  nine  times  the  statement  that  "One  cat  has 
ten  tails,"  weighs  exactly  as  much  as  once  the  fact  that 
"One  cat  has  one  tail."  The  airy  balloon  of  the  impres- 
sion of  nine  headless  and  bodiless  cat  tails  floats  the 
entire  statement  out  of  the  back-window  of 
the  mind,  and  the  vaccuum  caused  by  the  draught  is 
filled  with  a  horse  laugh  or  a  smile,  according  to  the 
natural  emptiness  or  fullness  of  the  mind  receiving  the 
proposition.  In  every  day  life,  and  especially  on  some 
certain  appointed  evenings  we  may  often  notice  these 
natural  phenomena  occasioned  by  the  use  of  ideas.  The 
reception  of  the  address  of  a  tolerably  literary  young 
man  may  give  away  the  listeners  fully  as  much  as  the 
address  itself  gives  away  the  decision  of  the  speaker  as 
to  the  two  theories  of  the  weight  of  words. 

2d  observation.  Words  have  weight  indexoendent  of  the 
ideas  they  express.  Since  evolving  this  thought  from 
the  ideas  brought  into  my  mind  while  a  member  of  a 
tolerably  literary  society,  I  have  come  upon  almost  the 
same  thing  written  I  think,  either  by  Slawkenburgius  or 
Triptolemus  in  these  words;  "jfVie  telling  force  of  a 
word  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  its  syllables." 
[Translated  from  the  Low  Latin.]  This  proposition  is 
followed  by  several  pages  of  arguments  proving  uncon- 
trovertibly  that  great    ideas  and  great  words  must 
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exist  always  side  by  side  in  the  mind;  "exceptis  excip- 
iendis.''  N"ow  we  all  know,  without  the  weight  of  these 
great  authorities,  that  the  mind  must  needs  be  very 
broad  and  strong  that  entertains  such  immensity  of  idea 
as  can  only  be  expressed  by  such  words  as  philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  incomprehensibleness,  or  volocopedestrir  nisti- 
cal,  or  transubstantionableness,  or  provantisubstan- 
tionistical. 

One  exception  reads  as  follows: 

''Afetv  ivords  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  meaning. 
This  illustration  is  better  than  any  the  author  gave:  ''He 
is  longer  by  the  head  than  honorificabilitadinitutibus, 
but  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  sentence,  as  we  may  easily  see,  lies  in  its 
absence  of  meaning;  and  the  pivotal  word  is  "honorifi- 
cabilitadinitatibus."  So  we  have  a  sentence  of  almost 
no  weight  composed  of  seemingly  weighty  words. 

One  other  exception,  wonderful  to  say — overlooked  by 
such  careful  writers  as  Slawkenburgius  and  Triptolemus 
both  are — is  this;  There  is  one  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage (perhaps  its  being  English  vv^as  the  cause  of  the 
omission  in  the  "Scientia  Verhorum^^)  that  outweighs 
all  the  rest  of  Johnson's  dictionary  and  that  word  is  in 
the  first  person  of  all  self-respect  to  every  one  of 
you.  SiE.  D.  Lang. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  DA  VID  GRIEVE 


Is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  newest  novel, 
novel.  It  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
period,  and  the  commonplace  rules  of  criticism  are  not 
applicable  to  it.  For  every  reader  it  has  a  different 
meaning.  The  lover  of  light  literature  will  turn  the  last 
page  and  summarize  the  whole  as  a  narrative  of  a  man's 
struggle  for  a  living  under  adverse  circumstances.  To 
a  more  thoughtful  man  it  will  pass  as  a  discussion  of 
heredity  as  a  force  in  character  formation.     The  reader 
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with  a  philosophic  bent  will  be  delighted  with  the 
psychological  and  ethical  vein  that  underlies  the  entire 
volume.  Your  fanatic  extremist  will  hold  up  his  hands 
in  holy  horror  and  exclaim,  ''Unclean,  unclean!"  for 
Mrs.  Ward  is  something  of  an  iconoclast  and  handles 
some  of  our  childhood  traditions  with  ungloved  hands. 
All  in  all,  the  book  is  an  incomplete  one  and  a  danger- 
ous one. 

The  author  is  the  master  of  the  art  of  English  compo- 
sition, and  captivates  the  lover  of  delicate,  artful  execu- 
tion with  her  first  page.  Further,  she  is  nothing  if  not 
a  diplomat,  and  her  adroitness  at  fencing  with  the  con- 
scientious reader  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Her  text 
is  taken  from  George  Sand  (a  personage  upon  whom,  in 
Mrs.  Ward's  opinion,  no  doubt,  as  much  of  the  divine 
afflatus  of  inspiration  has  been  breathed  as  upon  St. 
Paul  (and  is  this: — No  human  being  can  control  his  love 
— falsehood  alone  degrades  Wom^n.  But  mark  how 
craftily  our  author  avoids  even  a  hint  of  her  real  pur- 
pose until  she  has  bound  the  unsuspecting  reader  by  the 
magic  spell  of  three  hundred  pages  of  David's  ups  and 
his  sister's  downs.  To  those  who  accept  this  aphorism 
as  Gospel,  David  Grieve  is  a  hero  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  hero;  to  others  of  us  he  is  a  myth. 

The  son  of  a  sturdy,  intelligent,  North-of -England 
man,  and  a  vain,  soulless,  bourgeois,  French  woman,  he 
is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  sixteen  with 
his  sister  for  a  ward.  He  becomes  a  bookseller  and 
reads  voraciously  and  retentively.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  has  wrecked  his  moral  constitution  upon  Vol- 
taire and  boasts  of  his  kinship  to  Hume  and  our  Jeffer- 
son. Meanwhile  the  pluck  and  energy  inherited  from 
his  father,  together  with  the  inspiration  drawn  from 
Franklin's  Autobiography  has  brought  him  unusual 
prosperity,  and  he  is  planning  business  connections  in 
Paris.  Just  at  this  juncture  our  author  has  her  hero 
steep  himself  in  Byron' s'^voluptuous  verse,  and  burn  the 
midnight  oil  over  George  Sand's  pictures  of  frivolous 
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France. 

Thus  armed  and  eager  for  the  fray,  he  proceeds  to 
Paris  and  his  sister,  Louie,  goes  too.  Of  course  the 
seraphic  little  artist,  who  sees  nothing  on  earth  save  "Arts 
for  art's  sake,"  and  that  through  wreaths  of  cigarette 
smoke,  is  forthcoming.  A  fortnight  suffices  for  these 
two  to  become  enamored,  and  they  hie  them  away  to  a 
suburban  town  to  taste  the  delights  of  Vunion  litre.  A 
month  of  this  satiates  the  fickle  artist.  She  gives  David 
the  sack,  leaves  him  (a  wiser  if  a  sadder  man),  returns 
to  her  art  and  drops  from  the  tale. 

Meantime,  Louie — a  child  of  her  mothers,  after  the 
manor  born — neglected  by  her  model  (?)  brother,  tries 
her  hand,  too,  at  ''free  love;"  starts  a  sculptor's  model; 
becomes  that  sculptor's  model,  and  brings  her  loathe- 
some  existence  to  a  tragic  end  with  her  own  hand. 

David  goes  home  sobered;  marries  the  least  congenial 
woman  in  all  England;  devotes  himself  to  his  expanding 
business,  and  poses  as  the  curtain  goes  down  as  an  irre- 
ligious philanthropist. 

On  the  whole.  The  History  of  David  Grieve  is  a  seduc- 
tive and  an  insidious  book,  calculated  to  do  mischief.  Its 
author,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  poses  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  existing  disregard  of  marital  obligations 
and  aims  a  thrust  at  the  vitals  of  our  Christian  religion. 
In  the  latter  pages  there  is  less  mention  of  Voltaire,  but 
the  reader  is  treated  to  a  repetition  of  Robert  Elsmere's 
dogmas.  The  doctrine  of  Trinity  is  relegated  to  mythol- 
ogy; the  Bible  is  shelved  as  a  hopeless  meddle  of  inspira- 
tion and  interpolation;  and  miracles  are  tabood. 

It  smacks  of  inconsistency  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  en- 
dowed the  hero  with  a  degree  of  perfection  unattainable 
except  by  the  aid  of  a  miracle,  and  at  the  same  time  holds 
him  up  in  the  paradoxical  light  of  a  reverent  scoffer. 
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N  D  Lesesne,      _      -      -      -  Editor. 


J.  T.  Wrightson,  '89,  is  reading  law  in  the  office  of  H. 
E.  Ravenei,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  C.  E,-  Sprott,  whom  the  class  of  '93  regretted  very 
much  to  lose,  is  farming  at  his  old  home,  Jordon,  Clar- 
endon county. 

Joseph  J.  Gentry,  Esq.,  '88,  who  practiced  law  for 
some  time  at  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  has  returned  to  his 
old  home,  Spartanburg,  where  he  will  continue  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

J.  T.  Green,  Esq.,  '82,  is  practicing  law  at  Sumter,  S. 
C.  He  is  quite  popular  with  his  fellow  citizens,  having 
been  several  times  elected  to  the  office  of  school  Com- 
missioner, of  which  office  he  is  still  the  incumbent. 

Kemper  D.  Senn,  '91,  is  engaged  in  teaching  at  Brown- 
ville,  Marlboro  county.  Geo,  S.  Goodgion,  of  the  same 
class  is  principal  of  the  Dalco  High  School  in  Marion- 
countv.  Remembering  the  character  these  two  gentle- 
men bore  in  college  for  thorough  work  in  the  class 
room,  gentlemanly  conduct  to  all  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty  in  the  literary  society  to  which  they  be- 
longsd,  their  classmates  and  former  fellow-students  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are  meeting  with 
eminent  success  in  their  work. 

W.  L.  Weber,  A.  M.,  after  teaching  siveral  years  in 
the  Bingham  school,  formerly  located  at  Durham,  N.  C, 
went  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  take  a  course  in  civics.  Be- 
fore taking  his  doctor's  degree  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  English  in  Southwestern  University,  George- 
town, Texas,  made  temporarily  vacant  by  the  absence 
of  Prof.  C.  H.  Ross  in  Europe.  Judging  from  what  our 
esteemed  comtemporary,  the  Alamo  and  San  Jacinto 
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Monthly  has  to  say,  Prof.  Ross'ns  return  will  bring  with 
it  both  joy  and  foitow,  for  Professor  Weber  has  roade 
many  friends  among;  the  students,  who  will  be  loath  to 
give  him  up. 

Of  recent  years  'W ofiord  has  extended  the  meaning  of 
Alumni  to  include  ail  former  students,  whether  gradu- 
ates or  undergraduates,  the  last  class  far  out-numbering 
the  former.  Among  the  undergraduate  as  well  as  the 
graduate  alumni,  are  those  of  whom  the  college  is  justly 
proud.  Of  these,  no  name  does  the  college  more  honor 
than  William  Mellard  Connor. 

He  was  born  in  Charleston  county,  S.  C,  December 
7th,  1847.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  young  Connor 
grew  up  under  the  influence  of  a  rurai  homein  lower 
Carolina,  made  famous  by  its  peculiar  appearance,  and 
early  history  andtraditions.  He  was  but  a  boy  when  the 
late  civil  war  broke  out,  and  no  doubt  he  heard  the  first 
gun  that  plunged  the  country  into  the  bloody  struggle. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  joined  the  army  and  offered  his  life  for  the  history 
and  institutions  of  his  Southern  home.  Pie  was  faithful 
to  his  convictions  and  when  Johnstone  surrendered  in 
Forth  Carolina,  April,  1865,  "Little  Connor" — for  such 
was  the  name  given  him  by  his  comrades  expressive  of 
their  confidence  and  esteem — laid  down  his  arms  with 
the  conquered  number.  He  was  among  those  South  Car- 
olina boys  who  registered  as  students  in  Woff ord  College 
October  1st,  1867.  He  took  an  irregular  course,  and  was 
a  member  of  both  the  Freshman  and  Sophmore  classes. 
For  good  reasons  he  did  not  return  to  college  after  this 
year.  At  that  time  the  young  South  Carolinian  was  full 
of  doubts.  He  entered  life  in  perilous  times.  The  South 
was  disorganized  and  nowhere  were  the  effects  more 
disastrous  than  in  lower  South  Carolina.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise that  under  such  influences  he  decided  to  go  West, 
for  in  that  section  the  future  was  more  promising  to  a 
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young  man.  So  after  leaving  college  he  went  to  Texas, 
but  on  account  of  his  health  returned  to  his  native  State 
after  one  year.  With  his  father  he  then  entered  the  pro- 
duce commission  business  in  Charleston,  vs^hich  business 
he  followed  till  1873.  On  September  30th  of  this  year  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Olivia  Moorer,  of  Georges,  S.  C. 
He  now  felt  the  demands  of  life  fully  upon  him,  and  he 
determined  upon  larger  business  undertakings.  So  taking 
counsel  with  his  young  wife,  to  whose  judgment  and 
courage  he  is  always  debtor,  early  in  1874  he  appeared 
on  East  Bay  as  a  cotton  factor.  To  this  early  business 
he  carried  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  his  friends  warned  him  against  such  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking,  as  they  regarded  it.  It  did  look  like 
the  impudence  of  a  rash  youth  to  attempt  to  build  up  a 
business  in  the  face  of  old  established  firms  and  so  real- 
ized it.  But  in  these  difficulties  he  found  inspiration, 
and  with  a  soul  full  of  energy  and  courage  he  deter- 
mined to  fight  his  way  to  honorable  success,  which  he 
did  in  a  short  time. 

In  1887  he  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  savings 
bank,  a  project  more  daring  than  any  of  his  previous 
undertakings.  Here  again  he  relied  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  in  January,  1887,  in  Broad  street,  just  oppo- 
site to  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  South  was  opened 
The  American  Savings  Bank  with  William  M.  Connor 
president.  He  had  no  experience  in  banking,  but  he 
threw  all  his  energies  into  this  new  enterprise,  and  to- 
day one  of  the  handsome  and  well  located  establishment 
in  Broad  street,  Charleston,  is  the  American  Savings 
Bank.  His  phenomenal  success  in  banking  is  evident 
in  she  prices  offered  for  the  stock  of  his  bank.  It  is 
quoted  at  1.84  and  recently  as  high  as  200  has  been  of- 
fered for  it.  It  draws  deposits  from  all  sections  of  our 
State,  and  is  constantly  growing  in  prosperity. 

Not  only  has  he  become  prominent  in  the  business 
world,  but  in  South  Carolina  Methodism  he  is  one  of  the 
most  promii^ent  laymen.     He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
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most  important  boards  of  the  Conference,  and  is  never 
too  busy  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  this  position.  He  is  in 
every  sense  a  worthy  successor  of  the  leaders  of  Charles- 
ton Methodism.  In  the  last  general  Conference  he  was 
an  earnest  and  faithful  representative  of  his  Conference. 

While  Mr.  Connor  is  not  a  graduate  of  Wofford,  yet 
the  College  has  no  greater  admirer  and  truer  friend. 
He  has  always  been  liberal  in  his  donations  to  it,  and 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  advance  its  interests. 
He  counts  it  an  honor  that  *he  was  once  a  student  at 
Wofford,  and  Willie,  his  oldest  son,  is  preparing  for  his 
father's  alma  mater. 

This  sketch  would  be  crimiually  faulty  if  nothing  was 
said  of  the  elegant  home  and  beautiful  home  life  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Connor  has  never  allowed  his  business  to 
rob  his  family  of  that  fatherly  association  and  atten- 
tion due  them.  The  wifo  and  children  enjoy  with  true 
gratitude  the  fruit  of  his  success.  Nowhere  can  there 
be  found  a  brighter  and  happier  home  than  William  M. 
Connor's. 


Editorial  and  Exchange  Department- 

John  J.  Riley,  Editor. 


The  propriety  of  making  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages elective  studies  is  being  discussed  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  debate  in  Europe  in  reference  to  this 
matter  has  provoked  a  more  lengthy  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation than  its  interest  has  yet  demanded  in  our 
own  country.  What  will  be  the  final  outcome  of  this 
agitation  and  what  influence  it  will  have  on  the  literary 
courses  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  are  questions  to 
be  answered  by  our  learned  educators. 

The  point  that  we  drive  at  is  that  it  does  not  require 
any  skilled  mental  observer  to  descry  on  the  horizon  of 
the  present  debate  a  strong  tendency  to  make  nearly  all 
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college  and  university  studies  optional  to  the  student. 
It  certainly  encourages  the  modern  spirit  of  special 
study  alone  with  a  view  to  a  certain  vocation.  Such  a 
system  of  high  education  cannot  but  produce  narrow 
minded  men.  '  If  the  colleges  do  not  compel  their  stu- 
dents to  study  these  difficult  languages,  a  very  few  will 
voluntarily  choose  them.  Very  often  a  student  upon 
entrance  in  college  has  not  been  made  to  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  classic  languages  and  the  great  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  their  disciplinary  character,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  he  will  not  wish  to  pursue  them  any 
further.  As  has  been  often  said  those  studies  are  to  the 
mind  what  a  grindstone  is  to  the  axe.  This  grinding  pro- 
cess is  not  always  very  agreeable;  but  it  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  mental  development  of  the  student  and 
therefore  he  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it. 

The  country  to-day  needs  broad  liberal  culture.  To 
meet  this  demand  the  colleges  must  have  a  broad  and 
thorough  system  of  education.  In  order  to  have  and 
maintain  this,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  should  guard 
against  this  specialistic  tendency.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  opportunities  for  taking  special  courses 
should  not  be  granted.  It  is  highly  important,  if  we  wish 
to  attain  much  success  in  any  vocation,  that  we  should 
take  a  certain  course  of  study  which  wiL  specially  qual- 
ify us  for  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  will 
entail.  We  hold,  however,  that  to  obtain  a  regular  col- 
lege or  university  diploma  a  knowledge  of  these  classic 
branches  should  be  required.  They  do  eminent  service 
in  broadening  the  mind  and  laying  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  superstruction  of  any  profession  can  rest  se- 
cured amid  the  opposing  forces  which  may  be  hurled 
against  it.  The  specialist  must  have  something  to  build 
on  if  he  would  in  any  great  measure  approach  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  chosen  life's  work.  The  digging  of 
Greek  and  Latm  roots,  the  mental  sweat  over  irregular 
verbs  or  the  disentangling  of  difficult  and  intricate  pas- 
sages, sharpen  the  mind  as  few  other^exercises  do.  Let 
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these  studies  then  remain  compulsory  as  they  are  such 
effectual  factors  in  that  process  of  culture  which  fur- 
nishes a  basis,  as  well  as  imparts  dignity  to  any  profes- 
sion in  life. 


The  Sophomores  are  getting  themselves  ready  for  their 
exhibition,  which  will  come  off  in  a  few  weeks.  They 
have  good  men  to  represent  them  and  the  college  com- 
munity is  expecting  a  royal  Sophomoric  f^ast  on  that 
occasion.  The  standard  of  these  exhibitions  has  been 
set  very  high  by  the  previous  classes.  In  fact,  the 
students  and  friends  in  the  city  always  look  forward  to 
these  entertainments  as  among  the  most  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  exercises  during  the  collegiate  year.  They 
are  eclipsed  only  by  our  commencement  seasons.  It 
then  behooves  the  present  representatives  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class  to  study  well  those  features  which  conspired 
to  make  the  preceding  exhibitions  so  attractive  and 
successful  and  to  utilize  every  effort  to  make  the  coming 
one  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Institution. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  colleges  is 
one  of  the  grandest  organizations  and  movements  which 
has  ever  been  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  educational 
institutions.  It  sprung  up  in  them  like  magic  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  has  grown  and  spread  so  rap- 
idly that  there  are  now  very  f ewginstitutions  into  which 
it  has  not  found  entrance.  No  space  need  not  be  used  in 
dwelling  on  the  great  and  wonderful  work  which  it  has 
already  accomplished.  We  all  know  that  how  thousands 
of  young  men  have  been  reached  through  its  influence 
and  sent  forth  into  fields  of  usefulness  with  bright  and 
shining  christian  characters.  It  has  served  largely  to 
make  the  approach  of  a  christian  student  to  an  unsaved 
one  comparatively  easy.  The  barrier  which  once  existed 
has  been  broken  down  by  virtue  of  its  influence  and  the 
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way  to  the  heart  of  every  unregenerated  student  cleared 
of  many  obstructions. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  keeps  up  the  moral  tone  of  the  institu- 
tutions.  It  wields  a  restraining  influence  on  any  Chris- 
tian student  who  feels  at  times  despondent  and  inclined 
to  yield  to  temptations.  He  is  strengthened  and  braced 
up  by  the  healthy  christian  atmosphere  which  envelops- 
and  fills  the  room  of  a  Y.  M.  C,  A.  Not  only  so,  but 
wickedness  is  constantly  rebuked  and  is  made  to  veil  its 
wretched  face.  In  short,  it  moulds  the  christian  char- 
acter of  the  colleges  and  builds  up  every  interest  which 
is  manly,  worthy  and  noble.  The  barbaric  practices  in 
our  colleges  are  dying  out  under  its  revolutionizing 
power,  and  new  students  are  now  being  received  and 
treated  as  civilization  demands  they  should  be. 

Let  the  students  of  Wofford  profit  by  the  suggestions^ 
of  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  and  appropriate 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  our  Association  shall  be 
greatly  benefitted  and  better  furnished  to  accomplish 
more  efficient  work  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past* 
Let  not  our  enthusiasm  be  short-lived^  but  may  it  find 
expression  in  words  and  deeds  that  shall  tell  in  days  to 
come. 


'^The  Davidson  Monthly"  has  entirely  changed  its 
appearance.  It  is  about  twice  as  large  as  it  was  a  few 
months  ago  and  is  well  filled  with  excellent  reading 
matter.  "The  Monthly"  certainly  occupies  one  of  the  • 
first  places  in  the  journalism  of  the  college  and  univers* 
ity  world.  Several  articles  of  high  literary  merit  could 
he  mentioned,  but  we  will  call  attention  to  one  only: 
'^Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms."  We  have  but  one 
fault  to  find  with  "The  Monthly"  and  it  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  visits  to  our  office.  We  hope  it  will  hereafter 
be  a  regular  visitor. 


The  Italian  Government  has  ordered  English  to  be 
added  to  the  course  of  all  colleges.— Ex. 
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Said  atom  unto  Moly  Cule, 

Will  you  unite  with  me  ? 

And  Moly  Cule  did  quick  retort, 

There's  no  affinity 

Beneath  electric  light  plant  shade. 
Poor  Atom  hoped  he'd  metre, 

But  she  eloped  with  a  rascal  base, 
,And  her  name  is  now  salt  petre.  — Ex. 


In  the  history  examination 

Vainly  he  searched  his  cranial  store. 

Seeking  to  find  historic  lore. 

"History  repeats  itself,"  said  he, 

"Oh!  now  repeat  thyself  to  me."  —Ex. 


''The  Texas  University  Journal"  is  one  of  our  recent 
^^xchanges.  It  presents  a  very  neat  appearance  indeed. 
The  table  of  contents  is  very  good.  "The  Journal" 
speaks  well  for  those  who  have  it  in  charge.  If  we 
should  venture  a  criticism,  it  would  be  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  its  pages  would  make  it  a  more  worthy 
representative  of  the  University.  We  are  glad  to  ex- 
change college  items  with  the  students  of  the  "Lone  Star 
State." 


A  young  Japanese  sent  home  the  following  description 
of  Harvard:  "It  is  a  very  large  building  where  boys  play 
foot  ball,  and  on  wet  days  they  read  books." — Ex. 


He:  "Don't  you  think  my  moustache  becoming,  Miss  ?" 
;She:  "It  may  be-coming,  but  it  isn't  here  yet." — Ex. 


"The  Randolph-Macon  Monthly"  is  filled  with  inter- 
esting reading  matter.  This  journal  has  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Department,  and  we  think  it  an  excellent  feature.  A 
very  few  of  our  exchanges  have  such  a  department.  An 
article  entitled,  "Some  Thoughts  on  Student  Life,"  is 
worthy  of  special  mention. 
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A  little  Scotch  girl,  20  years  of  age,  has  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  University 
of  London  over  1,600  iiiale  students. — Ex. 


What  is  the  difference  between  a  juvenile  dude  and  an 
irate  papa  ?  One  sports  a  cane;  the  other  canes  a  sport. 
—Ex. 

"The  Southern  University  Monthly"  continues  to 
maintain  an  enviable  place  in  the  journalistic  world.  It 
sparkles  with  choice  articles. 

"The  Elon  Colleg-e  Monthly"  is  one  of  our  recent  ex- 
changes. Its  pages  are  aglow  with  good,  solid  literary 
matter,       e  extend  to  it  a  hearty  welcome. 


Michigan  has  seventeen  graduates  in  Congress,  the 
largest  number  representing  any  institution  of  learning 
in  the  country.  Harvard  has  sixteen  and  Yale  eleven. 
—Ex. 


"The  Palmetto  Teacher"  is  a  periodical  of  recent  birth. , 
It  is  printed  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  edited  by  Prof.  P. 
E.  Powell,  of  Lexington,  S.  C.  "The  Teacher,"  as  the 
name  suggests,  is  devoted  to  the  discus-s'ion  of  topics  in 
which  teachers  are  specially  interested.  We  hope  it 
will  receive  good  patronage  from  them  and  that  its 
career  will  be  as  brilliant  as  the  first  issue  promises  it  to 
be.    We  are  glad  to  exchange. 


The  Wofford  College  Journal  is  a  regular  and 
highly  appreciated  visitor  to  this  editor's  table.  From 
the  first  it  has  been  a  very  creditable  magazine  indeed, 
and  though  its  editors  change  from  year  to  year,  it  grows 
in  excellence  all  the  while.  Its  contributed  articles  in 
the  main  are  very  well  written  indeed,  and  many  of  them 
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would  bring  no  discredit  on  a  far  more  pretentious  liter- 
ary magazine.  Its  various  editorial  departments  are 
well  conducted,  and  show  that  Wofford  has  the  material 
for  the  making  of  quite  a  number  of  successful  journalists. 
We  must  heartily  congratulate  the  young  gentlemen  on 
the  character  of  their  magazine.  It  is  a  credit  alike  to 
them  and  the  noble  college  it  represents.  It  ought  to 
have  a  much  larger  circulation  among  the  Methodists  of 
the  State  than  it  has.  It  is  well  worth  the  subscription 
price,  one  dollar  a  year.  Are  there  not  at  least  one  hun- 
dred readers  of  The  Advocate  who  can  and  will  encour- 
age and  help  our  Wofford  boys  in  lihis  laudable  under- 
taking by  subscribing  to  their  College  Journal  ?  Send 
on  your  dollar  now,  before  you  forget  it,  and  our  word 
for  it,  you  will  not  regret  your  investment.  Mr.  Thorn- 
well  Haynes  is  the  business  manager,  to  whom  all  sub- 
scriptions should  be  addressed. — Southern  Christian 
Advocate,  March  31. 
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H.  J.  Cauthen,      -      -      -      -  Editor. 

RUMOKS  OF  AN  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  has  been  no  action  taken,  but  there  has  been  talk  in  cer- 
tain circles  of  an  improvement  on  the  campus  that  would  give  a 
far  better  aijpearance  than  that  which  the  present  presents.  To 
some  the  matter  in  question  might  seem  insignificant,  but  were 
the  change  made  their  minds  would  very  certainly  be  changed. 
From  that  corner  of  the  campus  on  which  is  situated  the  residence 
occupied  by  Professor  Craighead  to  the  opposite  side  where  stands 
the  house  in  which  lives  Professor  Kilgo  there  runs  a  continuous 
line  of  fence.  To  modern  ideas  this  fence  is  unsightly  and  in  the 
way,  and  the  proposition  is  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  line  of  the 
fence  it  is  proposed  to  grade  a  handsome  walk,  which  would  be 
far  more  sightly  and  more  consistent  with  modern  plans.  The 
walk  would  be  about  one-half  mile  in  Jenghth,  and  would  be  a 
highly  attactive  promenade.  The  fence  down,  and  the  walk 
nicely  arranged  the  yard  should  be  cleared  of  the  superfluous 
undergrowth  and  sodded  with  blue  grass.  This  would  necessitate 
no  great  expenditure  of  money,  and  would  certainly  make  the 
campus  more  attractive. 

It  is  also  desired  by  many  to  have  the  interior  of  the  campus 
relieved  of  the  rub^  ish,  which  is  a  sor -  to  an  eye  admiring  clean- 
liness. 

TO  KNOXVILLE. 

Mr.  Ed.  S.  Jones  was  selected  by  State  Secretary,  Wynne,  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  Young  College  Men  which  was  held  dur- 
ing the  first  of  April  in  the  city  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Jones 
went,  and  remained  five  days.  The  object  of  the  conference  was 
to  consult  concerning' the  Summer  school  which  Sir.  Brockman, 
the  international  Secretary  is  striving  to  establish  for  the  South. 
As  stated  in  a  past  issue  of  this  p.tpor  it  is  desired  to  operate  a 
school  to  do  for  tlie  South  vvliat  Northfield  does  for  the  North. 
Knoxville  has  been  selected  as  the  most  central  and  desirable 
place,  and  the  grounds  and  bui  dings  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see as  the  most  nvailalile  i)lace  in  Knoxville.  Mr.  Jones  reports  a 
most  successful  meeting  The  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  school  and  during  the  la,tt(M- i);irt  of  June  it  is  ex- 
l>ected  that  a  great  crowd  of  Southern  College  boys  wilt  flock  to 
Tennessee  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  to  enjoy  the  great  features 
in  store  for  those  who  attend 
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THE  BAMBERG  SCHOOL. 


There  was  some  lively  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Bamberg 
Fitting  School  would  be  open  to  both  males  and  females,  but  the 
discussion  has  closed  and  a  decision  reached.  Both  sexes  will 
have  advantage  of  the  school,  and  the  school  will  open  October 
1st.  The  local  editor  made  an  effort  to  ascertain  for  publication 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  but  there  was  no  indication  on  the 
part  of  authority  to  talk,  and  the  public  must  remain  ignorant  on 
the  matter.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  vigorous  protest  was 
made  by  the  college  men  against  admitting  girls  into  the  school, 
and  a  more  vigorous  one  by  the  Bamberg  people  against  exclud- 
ing them.  The  Bamburg  people,  as  above  stated,  were  successful, 
and  the  Wofford  College  Fitting  School  at  Bamberg  is  co-educa- 
tional. 'The  female  patronage  will  be  confined  to  the  to^n  and 
vicinity  of  Bamberg,  and  how  far  the  neighboring  counties  will 
aid  the  school  by  sending  boys  to  a  co-educational  school  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Kilgo  has  been  to  Bamberg  recently,  and  reports  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  at 
once. 

No  information  has  been  given  to  the  public  as  to  the  name 
of  the  man  who  Avill  have  charge  of  the  f=chool  and  none  will  be 
given  before  June  at  the  earliest,  for  the  trustees  have  elected  no 
man. 

THE  CHI  PSIS 

The  Chi  Psi  fraternity  has  arranged  for  a  grand  picnic  on  the 
30th  day  of  this  month.  Invitations  have  been  issued  to  a  repre- 
sentative from  eacli  of  the  live  other  fraternities,  .^nd  the  Loys 
have  fair  promise  to  hav^e  a  most  pleasant  time.  They  are  going 
to  Glenn  Springs.  With  so  excellent  a  crowd  and  so  delightful  a 
place  to  go  they  could  not  but  enjoy  the  day. 


PROFESSOR  SNYDER  AT  riHARLOTTE. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Methodists  of  North  Carolina,  Profes- 
sor Snyder  attended  the  grand  rally  of  Methodists  in  the  city  of 
Charlotte  on  the  18th  inst  The  Professor  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  "Waste  In  Education,"  and  the  report  is  that  the  address 
was  second  to  none  of  the  occasion.  Professor  Snyder's  reputation 
as  a  speaker  would  allow  no  other  report  to  be  believed  among 
those  who  know  him.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by 
Professor  Craighead. 
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MR.  BENET  THE  MAN. 

Hon  W.  C  Benet,  of  Abbeville,  has  been  invited,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Calhoun  Society  to  deliver  the 
address  before  the  societies  in  June.  Mr.  Benet  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  educated  and  accomplished  men  in  the  State,  and  the  ad- 
dre-^s  that  he  will  deliver  in  June  will  be  second  to  none  in  the 
history  of  the  societies.  Mr.  Benet  is  highly  thought  of  as  a  lit- 
erary man.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  European  University,  and  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  present  a  worthy  speech.  He  has  spoken 
at  the  commencement  occasions  of  the  majority  of  colleges  in  the 
State,  and  is  in  demand  as  a  college  speaker.  His  reputation  will 
draw  a  large  crowa  on  the  13th  of  June. 

A  VALUABLE  AND  APPRECIATED  GIFT. 


The  Science  department  of  the  college  has  received  since  the 
last  issue  of  the  Journal  a  gift  that  is  valuable  and  that  is  appre- 
ciated in  the  highest  sense.  The  gift  is  a  high  grade  microscope, 
and  the  giver.  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Wightman,  of  Randolph-Macon 
College.  Dr.  Wightman  is  a  graduate  of  Wofford,  and  extended 
his  education  by  a  course  in  Johns-Hopkins  University.  He  is  as 
yet  very  young,  but  has  attracted  much  attention  by  his  ability 
in  science.  He  is  fond  of  biography,  and  has  issued  several  pam- 
phlets on  interesting  subjects.  He  is  at  present  professor  of  biog- 
raphy, in  Randolth-Macon,  and  Wofford  is  proud  of  such  a  man. 

A  GIFT  FROM  BISHOP  DUNCAN. 


During  his  recent  episcopal  trip  to  the  far  West  Bishop  Duncan 
did  not  forget  the  institution  which  gave  him  his  diploma,  and 
the  institution  where  he  had  taught  for  many  years.  While  in 
Oregon  the  Bishop  visited  the  opal  fields  of  that  State  and  col- 
lected a  number  of  rich  specimens  of  the  stone,  and  shipped  them 
to  the  college.  They  are  noW  in  the  science  department,  and 
Professor  DuPre  is  very  proud  of  them. 

A  SPRING  HOLIDAY. 

Friday,  15th  inst.,  is  the  spring  holiday  at  Wofford.  On  this 
day  the  boys  go  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  a  most  pleasant  day. 
It  is  taken  advantage  of  by  those  living  near  by  to  go  to  their 
homes  for  a  brief  stay.  More  than  the  usual  number  contemplate 
this  trip  this  year.  ^ 
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A  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 


The  faculty  of  the  College  has  always  taken  much  interest  in 
the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  school,  and  has  ever 
exerted  itself  in  efforts  to  secure  for  them  employment.  Wofford 
men  seldom  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  work,  and  while 
their  ability  is  the  principal  factor  in  securing  work,  tl  e  work  of 
the  facalty  comes  in  for  a  close  second.  But  the  faculty  has  taken 
new  life  and  is  interested  in  a  new  undertaking.  It  is  desirous  of 
establishing  a  small  school  agency  to  supply  with  Wofford  College 
men  those  schools  desirous  of  good  and  thorough  teachers.  They 
invite  all  sections  of  the  State  wanting  teachers  to  correspond 
with  them,  and  they  guarantee  a  supply  of  good  men.  At  present 
especially  are  they  anxious  to  correspond  with  such  sections.  The 
class  of  '92  goes  out  in  June,  and  in  this  class  there  are  quite  a 
number  who  will  teach  school.  The  faculty  is  anxious  to  put 
these  men  in  good  schools.  Then  there  are  a  good  number  of 
undergraduates  who  are  desirous  of  teaching  during  the  three 
and  a  half  months  of  vacation.  These  men  want  work  and  are 
capable  of  giving  any  community  value  received  for  tlieir  work.. 

All  parties  desiring  teachers  should  correspond  with  Prof.  J  A 
Game  well,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Agency. 


TENNIS. 


This  good  game  increases  in  popularity,  and  the  College  teams 
continue  to  hold  the  lead. 

*  * 
* 

Messrs.  Norton  and  Stokes  have  taken  three  straights  from 
Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Law,  of  the  city. 

*  * 
* 

Messrs.  Rouquie  and  Carlisle  were  not  beaten  three  straights 
as  stated  in  the  last  Jouri^al.  They'  were  beaten  the  best  three 
out  of  five. 

A  VALUABLE  RELIC. 


The  chair  used  by  Bishop  Wightman  when  he  was  president  of 
the  college  has  been  secured  by  the  Calhoun  Society,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  a  very  valuable  relic.  It  was  received  from  the  faculty 
of  the  college,  and  is  now  in  the  Calhoun  hall  on  the  right  of  the 
piresident's  stand  as  the  hall  is  entered.  It  is  kept  in  memory  of 
the  flrst  president  of  the  college  and  a  man  who  was  great  in  the 
church. 
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BASE  BALL  MATTERS. 

The  University  of  North  <~'arolina  has  sent  the  challenge  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  last  month's  JourjSTAL.  The  team  of  that 
institution  wanted  a  date,  but  because  of  the  want  of  a  respecta- 
ble grounds  the  date  could  not  be  arranged.  The  team  expressed 
a  desire  to  meet  our  boys  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  and  wanted 
a  guarantee  of  half  expenses  There  is  no  fenced  grounds  in  the 
city,  and  this  guarantee  could  not  be  offered  on  this  account. 
The  Young  Men's  <  hristian  Association  of  the  city  is  making  an 
effort  to  fence  grounds  in  the  near  future,  however,  and  it  is  pos- 
I  sible  th  it  the  two  institutions  may  meet  sometime  before  the 
13th  of  June. 

*  * 

The  second  of  a  series  of  games  betAveen  the  College  and  Fitting 
School  was  partially  played  on  the  first  day  of  this  month.  By 
reason  of  a  refusal  of  two  men  on  on  the  latter  team  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  game  and  because  the  umpire  would  give  no 
Hatisfaction  the  college  withdrew  from  the  game  at  the  close  o^ 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  inning,  the  score  being  in  the  college's 
favor  by  one  majority. 

* 

In  the  College-Fitting  School  game  on  the  first  of  April  the  fol- 
lowing men  represented  the  College  and  Fitting  School  respect- 
ively: Bamberg  and  Haynes,  battery;  W.  T.  McLeod,  1st  base, 
Walker,  1st  base;  Chreit7A)erg,  3d  base;  W.  R  McLeod,  s.s;  Cau- 
then.  left  field;  ^earden,  centre  field;  Humbert,  right  field. 
Huggin  and  Fleming,  of  the  city,  battery;  Brownbee,  1st  base; 
Thomson,  2nd  base;  King,  8d  base;  Thomas  (city)  s.s;  Cummings, 
left  field;  Clfiyburn,  centre  fieM,  Rpps,  right  field 

*  * 

■X- 

Mr.  Robt.  C.  McRoy  performed  the  office  of  umpire  in  the 
College-Fitting  School  game. 

* 

The  feature  of  the  C.-F.  S  ,  game  was  the  magnificent  work  of 
Fraurc  Bamberg.  Frank  was  in  good  trim  and  pitched  ball 
better  than  has  been  done  in  Spartanburg  for  many  months.  He 
stood  aside  on  strikes  thirteen  out  of  a  possible  twenty-one. 
The  drop  and  the  in-a-hurry  inn  were  the  crooks  that  did  the 
work. 

*  # 
# 

Haynes  did  almost  faultless  work  behind  the  bat.    He  had 
never  before  caught  Bamberg,  but  nevertheless  did  his  work  well. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  single  out  the  men  who  did  batting  for  the 
college.  There  was  no  stenographer,  on  the  grounds  and  the 
base  hits  could  not  be  kept  up  with.  Bearden  and  Humbart  did 
tne  heavy  work,  however.    These  two  men  hit  the  ball  very  hard. 

*  * 

Only  three  times  did  the  college  men  fail  to  greet  Mr.  Huggin 
very  warmly — only  three  struck  out. 

*  * 
* 

Mr.  Huggin,  of  the  city,  did  the  batting  for  the  F.  S.  He  is  an 
able  wielder  of  the  bat,  and  knows  how  to  hit  a  ball.  He  broke 
his  record,  however,  and  was  fooled  by  one  of  those  jumping 

drops  from  Frank.    He  was  struck  out. 

*  * 
* 

One  man  on  the  F.  S.  team  failed  to  even  tip  a  foul.  He  kept 
his  crowd  cool. 

*  * 
* 

Mr.  F'eming,  of  the  city,  and  former  player  on  the  college  team, 
was  not  in  good  trim  physically.  Probably  this  accounts  for  his 
failing  to  support  Mr.  Huggin,  and  to  twice  strike  out  "on  pur- 
pose.^' 

* 

I  A  second  team  has  been  organized  and  these  are  its  men : 
Chreitzberg  and  Browne,  battery;  Norton,  1st  base;  Baskin,  2d 
base;  Brunson,  3d  base;  Stokes,  s  s;  Minis,  Durant  and  Snyder, 
out  fielders. 


BREVITIES. 


The  April  issue  of  the  Chautauquan  is  graced  with  a  cut  of  Dr. 
Carlisle. 

Professor  Snyder  accompanied  Professor  Craighead  on  the  trip 
to  Fairfield  County. 

Professor  Kilgo  addressed  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of 
Greenwood  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  Picket  library  which  is  in  Chester,  will  be  brought  to  the 
College  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Frank  McP.  Sanders  has  been  electrd  to  deliver  the  May 
Oration  in  the  Calhoun  Society. 

Mr.  McKelvey,  of  the  Freshman  class,  visited  ,his  home  during 
the  first  week  of  April. 

The  Converse  College  building  is  being  built  very  rapidly.  The 
walls  are  above  the  second  floor. 
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The  Converse  College  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  21st  instant. 
The  college  boys  attended  en  masse. 

Messrs.  Eugene  M.  Bearden  and  Wm.  J.  Cocke  visited  their 
homes  in  Asheville  during  Easter. 

Rev.  J.  B  Holley  because  of  ill  health  spent  ten  days  during 
March  at  his  home  in  Lexington  County. 

An  invitation  to  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Newberry 
College  has  been  received  by  the  Calhoun  Society 

Professor  Craighead  accompanied  Professor  Snyder  to  Charlotte 
to  the  rally  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodists. 

Professor  Craighead  delivered  an  address  before  the  Epworth 
League  of  Union  during  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  proper  authorities  are  working  on  the  campus.  During 
the  month  just  past  some  needed  ditching  has  been  done. 

BishopDuncan  was  in  the  chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
this  month,  and  addressed  the  boys  in  an  interesting  and  touch- 
ing speech. 

President  B.  F.  Wilson,  of  Converse  College,  led  the  religious 
services  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  April. 

Professor  Craighead,  during  the  first  of  the  month,  visited  the 
small  town  of  Monticello,  in  Fairfield  Countv,  and  addressed  the 
people  of  that  place  on  education. 

The  Senior  class  was  photographed  by  Mr.  Reckling.  The 
group  will  differ  from  ordinary  groups  in  that  only  bust  pictures 
will  be  printed. 

The  Sopomores  are  getting  themselvs  ready  for  t  heir  exhibi- 
tion in  May.  The  exhibition  will  occur  at  the  same  time  of  the 
month— the  first  Friday  night. 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  April  contains  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Snyder.  The  article's  subject  is  ''Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Relation  to  Higher  Education." 

The  commencement  of  Converse  College  occurs  one  week  previ- 
ous to  our  commencement.  Dr.. Hawthorne,  of  Atlanta,  will  de- 
liver the  address  before  the  literary  societies. 

Mr.  W.  Lawrence  Walker  delivered  the  April  oration  in  the 
Calhoun  Society,  and  there  has  been  no  better  oration  in  the 
Society  this  year.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  graceful  speaker,  and  presents 
substantial  thought. 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Kirk  nnd,  of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  attended  the 
convention  of  his  order  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  during  tiie  first  of 
the  month.    Mr.  Kirkland  reports  a  pleasant  trip. 

Mr  —  —  Stribbling,  who  at  one  time  was  a  student  in  the  col- 
lege, was  on  the  campus  in  March  representing  a  Northern  book- 
store. Mr.  Stribling's  purpose  was  to  engage  sub-agents.  This 
purpose  was  accomplished 

Financial  .Agent  Ki'go  delivered  the  annual  sermon  before  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  V/ashineton  Street  Church, 
Columbia,  during  March.  The  press  spoke  in  highly  compli- 
mentary terms  of  the  sermon. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Reckling,  the  well  knoAvn  Columbia  photographer, 
spent  six  days  in  Spartanburg  during  this  month.  Mr.  Keckling 
came  to  the  city  to  do  the  work  of  the  students  and  carried  with 
him  on  his  departure  a  great  amount  of  work. 

The  books  of  Rev.  Cornelius  McLeod,  deceased,  which  were 
mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Journal,  have  been  brought 
to  the  College,  and  are  now  in  the  library  on  the  middle  case. 
The  bcoksare  few  in  number,  and  are  valuable  for  their  age. 

Professor  B.  C.  Hinde,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Trinity  College 
N.  C,  was  the  guest  of  Professor  Craighead  on  the  15th. 
Professor  Hinde  was  was  a  class-mate  of  Professor  Craighead  at 
Central  College,  and  the  two  old  class-mates  enjoyed  the  day 
spent  together  very  highly. 

The  matter  of  consolidating  the  libraries  of  the  College  and 
Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies  is  still  rrceiving  consideration. 
While  there  is  no  probability  of  bringing  the  books  together  at 
the  present,  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  be  in  one  room 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Major,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  has  been  necessitated  to 
leave  College  because  of  w^eak  eyes,  and  is  now  at  his  home  in 
Anderson  County.  Mr.  Major  was  one  of  the  first  students  of  the 
class,  and  there  is  much  regret  on  the  part  of  his  class-mates  and 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  College  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave.  It  is  hoped  that  Major  may  be  able  to  return  in  October 
next. 

Dr.  Carlisle  attended  on  the  15th  instant  the  meeting  of  Carolina 
College  presidents,  which  was  held  at  Greenwood.  The  object  of 
this  meeting  was  to  reach  an  understanding  in  the  matter  of 
college  standards.  The  Doctor  has  not  returned  at  this  writing, 
and  no  information  as  to  the  workings  of  the  meeting  can  be 
given  in  this  issue.  The  May  issue  will  contain  a  full  report  of 
the  meeting,  for  college  people  are  interested  in  all  things  that 
pertain  to  colleges. 
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FROM  FITTING  SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENT. 


At  the  regular  election  of  the  two  societies  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  ^ 

Legare  Society,  President,  R.  L.  Brownlee;  Vice  President,  J.  T. 
Poole;  Secretary,  J.  Gf.  McLaughlin;  |Critic,  W.  A.  Medlock; 
Monthly  Orator,  A.  E.  Holler;  Chaplain,  A.  E,  Holler. 

Simms  Literary  Society. — President,  R.  C.  Copes;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, B.  R.  Green;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Clyburn;  Treasurer,  W.  T. 
Austin;  Critic,  W.  E.  Hunter;  Librarian,  Edgar  Culler;  Monthly 
Orator,  J.  D.  Phelps;  First  Censor,  J.  C.  Sipple;  Second  Censor, 
Barber  Hope;  First  Monitor,  G.  B.  Kearse;  Chaplain,  J.  C.  Allen. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wynne,  State  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  the 
school  a  short  time  ago,  and  made  a  short  speech. 

On  Friday,  April  1,  quite  an  interescing  game  of  ball  was  played 
between  the  College  and  Fitting  school  teams.  Time  occupied 
during  the  game  was  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 

The  two  societies  have  purchased  new  book  cases,  which  adds 
very  mdch  to  the  appearance  of  the  halls.  R.  b.  c. 
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THE  TIMES  OE  JUVEyAL. 


Any  poetic  or  prosaic  expression  which  embodies  any 
item  that  throws  light  on  Roman  History  is  very  valua- 
ble. It  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  anyone  who  is  ever  on 
the  alert  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  a  people  whose 
city  once  eclipsed  any  other  in  being  the  centre  of  civil- 
ization. Scholars  of  every  age  since  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire  have  busied  themselvss  diligently  and 
patiently  perfusing  the  extant  works  of  Roman  authors, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  make  more  replete  the  history 
of  that  remarkable  nation.  To  this  tedious  literary 
exploration  on  the  part  of  some,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  information  in  regard  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Roman  people. 

,So  great  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Romans  on  the  ' 
world's  history  and  civilization  that  men  have  sought 
other  modes  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  them  than 
the  one  which  has  been  casually  mentioned.  Man  with 
his  wonderful  power  of  push  and  enterprise  discovered 
not  long  since  that  Vesuvius  had  preserved  a  page  of 
their  history  which  is  far  more  vivid,  more  real  and 
more  minute  than  any  page  ever  penned  by  any  histo- 
rian.    Roman  life  in  its  various  manifestations  was^ 
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entombed  by  streams  of  lava  and  exposed  to  modern 
view  by  recent  excavations.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
follow  out  at  some  length  the  various  means  by  which 
facts  of  Eoman  history  have  been  collected,  but  vv^e  must 
hasten  to  note  very  briefly  the  condition  of  the  Romans 
during  the  time  of  Juvenal. 

Juvenal  won  by  his  writings  the  honor  of  being  the 
greatest  Satirist  of  Roman  birth.  His  Satires  have  a 
great  deal  of  interest  for  us  apart  from  their  literary  exe- 
cution. Almost  every  page  contains  somie  line  or 
couplet  fraught  with  very  desirable  information  relative 
to  the  customs  and  manners  which  were  in  vogue  in 
his  day.  We  find  that  a  grea^t  many  facts  which  modern 
historians  have  utilized  in  preparing  Roman  history  have 
been  based  on  passages  of  Juvenal.  As  to  the  incidents 
of  Juvenal's  life  little  is  known.  The  only  traces  we 
have  of  them  are  in  his  own  works.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  born  about  54  A.  D.  His  Satires  were  probably 
written  between  the  years  lOt)  and  130  A.  D. 

Roman  life  in  this  time  was  not  on  a  very  high  plain. 
It  had  degenerated  very  much  from  its  former  standard. 
Virtue  had  almost  veiled  her  face,  and  vice  in  its  myriad 
phases  was  fast  sapping  everything  that  was  noble  and 
admirable  in  Roman  character.  Scenes  were  daily 
visible  which  spoke  in  unmistakable  tones  that  Roman 
cizilization  was  rapidly  on  the  decline.  They  also  fore- 
told that  siuch  a  state  of  affairs,  unless  speedily  checked 
meant  in  the  near  future  the  crumbling  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  setting  of  that  sun  whose  invigorating 
and  life-giving  rays  had  so  long  favored  Roman  power 
and  prosperity. 

It  seems  that  the  wealth  was  owned  by  comparatively 
few  citizens.  These  reveled  in  all  manner  of  vice  and 
extravagance.  Great  feasts  were  often  spread.  Mem- 
bers of  the  wealthy  class  would  flock  to  them.  Crockery- 
ware  of  the  costliest  kind  at  that  time  adorned  the 
tables.  The  finest  edibles  within  the  purchase  of  money 
were  obtained  in  great  quantity.      Wines  and  such 
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stimulants  were  had  in  profusion.  Here  men  would 
gather,  eat  and  drink  until  they  became  gluttons— no 
better  than  beasts.  Now  and  then  a  few  poor  people 
were  allowed  to  attend  these  feasts  but  they  were  for- 
bidden to  eat  of  the  finest  of  the  food  and  to  use  the  best 
table  furniture.  Thus  they  were  treated  by  virtue  of 
their  poverty.  The  money  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  these  festive  occasions  would  be  sufficient  to 
purchase  an  estate. 

The  women  of  this  time  possessed  a  very  few  of  those 
traits  which  constitute  a  virtuous  woman.  The  mar- 
riage bond  was  frequently  broken  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  family  was  rarely  regarded.  That  high  respect  and 
laudable  deference  for  all  that  refines  and  beautifies  true 
and  pure  womanhood  had  ceased  to  reign  and  exert  this 
restraining  influence.  Womanly  purity  was  subordi- 
nated to  licentiousness.  Juvenal  gives  an  instance 
illustrative  of  this  when  he  recounts  in  satirical  verse 
how  a  certain  Princess  forced  a  Roman  youth  to  marry 
her.  His  appearance  was  so  comely  and  his  form  so 
beautiful  that  she  became  desperately  in  love  with  him 
and  commanded  him  to  wed  her.  To  refuse  was  death 
before  the  close  of  the  evening;  to  marry  her  was 
death  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  the  ears  of  her 
husband.  As  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  would  result  in 
death  he  obeyed  her  command,  hoping  that  the  Prince 
would  not  find  it  out  for  a  few  days  at  least.  This  seems 
to  be  a  fair  example  of  how  a  woman  who  moved  in  the 
so-called  highest  circles  regarded  the  most  sacred  tie 
known  to  civilized  man.  It  illustrates  how  cheap  was 
virtue  and  on  what  a  weak  and  rotten  foundation  the 
perpetuity  of  such  society  rested.  The  flowers  of  Roman 
civilization  were  fading,  drooping  and  dying. 

The  poor  classes  have  already  been  referred  to.  They 
were  not  much  more  than  servants  of  the  rich.  Their 
rights  were  daily  being  ,  trampled  under  foot.  Money 
was  made  the  standard  by  which  all  naen  were  reckoned 
to  be  great  or  small,  worthy  or  unworthy,  noble  or 
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ignoble.  The  poor  man  of  course  could  not  prosper  or 
even  demand  proper  respect  under  such  an  unjust  sys- 
tem of  affairs.  Poverty  deprived  him  of  the  privileges 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  If  true  genuine  character 
had  been  the  measuring  rod,  he  would  have  probably 
towered  much  above  his  wealthy  fellow-citizens.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  As  Juvenal  says  the  first  ques- 
tion in  Rome  was,  ''What  is  a  man's  wealth?"  The  last. 
''What  is  his  moral  character?"  Thus  integrity  without 
money  profited  little.  Nothing  remained  for  the  poor 
man  but  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich.  The  wealthy 
were  borne  on  litters  through  the  streets,  while  the  poor 
were  often  knocked  down  and  trodden  upon.  Juvenal 
says  that  a  poor  man  is  often  attacked  on  the  streets  at 
night  by  some  drunken  man  or  outlaw  who  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  whip  or  kill  someone  before  he  retires  for  the 
evening.  He  says  that  when  a  poor  man  is  knocked 
down  by  one  of  these  men  who  never  make  a  mistake 
and  tackle  a  rich  man,  the  only  liberty  that  he  is  allowed 
is  to  beg  that  his  antagonist  will  permit  him  to  i-eturn 
home  with  a  few  teeth  in  his  head.  Thus  a  wise  man 
would  not  go  out  at  night  without  making  his  will.  Not 
only  this  but  robbers  would  break  in  his  house  at  night 
and  relieve  him  of  his  few  earthly  valuables.  No  Avonder 
we  find  Umbricius  leaving  Rome,  exclaiming  "Maneant 
qui  nigrum  in  Candida  vertunt;" 

Schoolmasters  of  this  time  received  very  little  remun- 
eration for  their  services.  They  seldom  ever  collected 
their  fees  without  a  lawsuit  before  a  tribune.  But  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  the  art  and  literature  of  this  age 
flourished.  Some  of  the  best  Roman  authors  lived  and 
wrote  during  this  time.  The  principal  ones  were  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  Jr.,  Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Frontinus  and  Martial. 
This  was  the  "Silver  Age"  in  Roman  literature. 

Thus  from  the  writings  of  Juvenal  we  see  at  this  time 
forces  of  corruption  at  work.  These  vices  continued 
until  in  after  years  the  martial  valor  of  the  Roman 
soldicu-y  became  in  abject  bondage  to  their  mighty,  des- 
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tructive  influences,  the  glory  of  the  former  years  was 
forever  eclipsed  and  the  once  proud  ^'City  of  the  Seven 
•  Hills"  completely  undermined,  was  razed  to  the  ground, 

John  J.  Riley. 


MUTUAL    AID    OF    LATIN,    GREEK  AND 
ENGLISH. 


If  one  hundred  students  were  asked  why  they  came  to 
college  their  answers  would  doubtless  be  various  and 
striking.  Some  would  be  found  who  came,  not  knowing 
why,  with  no  inspiration  and  no  aim;  but  who,  on  seeing 
the  activity  about  them,  had  been  infused  with  a  noble 
purpose  by  the  manly  surroundings' and  brilliant  pros- 
pects incident,  to  college  life. 

But  many  a  poor  fellow,  when  he  recalls  the  long 
hours  over  the  Latin  lexicon  and  Greek  verb,  feels  a 
pang  of  regret  that  he  can  see  no  benefit  derived  from  all 
these  weary  days  and  weeks  of  toil.  He  knows  that  in 
the  ceaseless  whirl  of  busy  life  all  useless  ornaments 
and  luxuries  are  cast  aside  by  the  vigorous  young  men 
who  are  striving  to  reach  the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder 
of  success;  and  it  seems  that  he  has  wasted  time  and 
energy  in  acquiring  useless  knowledge. 

In  a  college  course  the  most  attention  should  be  given 
to  English,  and  the  other  languages  be  made  subordinate 
aids  to  the  study.  This  is  no  longer  an  open  question, 
but  the  task  now  is  to  decide  upon  the  best  method  of 
procedure. 

Every  time  a  student  enters  a  professor's  room  he 
goes,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  an  English  recitation;  in  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  be  done  which  may 
be  turned  into  valuable  training  in  the  use  of  language. 
The  demand  for  clear  and  forcible  speakers  and  writers 
is  daily  becoming  more  general,  and  profitable  exercise 
in  this  line  may  be  obtained  by  putting  what  is  said  in 
class-room  and  daily  conversation  into  complete,  direct 
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sentences;  by  taking-  pains  in  the  choice  of  suitable 
words  and  their  proper  arrangement.  The  disjointed 
ejaculations  in  which  students  so  often  express  their 
ideas  are  mockeries  of  language  study. 

Most  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  translation  of 
Latin  or  Greek.  Tne  prime  object  in  reading  the  classics 
in  the  original  is  not  to  discover  the  thought  which  they 
contain;  for  this  could  be  done  with  much  less  time  and 
labor  by  the  aid  of  a  good  translation, — but  to  facih"tate 
the  use  of  our  own  mother-tongue.  Every  line  is  but 
an  exercise  in  paraphrasing,  and,  therefore,,  a  lesson  in 
English.  But,  one  hour  the  student  studies  how  to 
write  with  force  and  taste  and  speak  with  lucidity  and 
grace  his  mother- tongue  and  the  next  changes  the 
majestic  sweeps  of  Homer  or  Virgil's  rythmic  lines  to 
this  unconscious  sarcasm:  "And,  while  he  was  betak- 
ing himself  away,  coming  upon  a  rock  as  to  his  foot, 
not  having  speculated  it,  he  embraced  the  earth  violently, 
also  indeed  likewise  breaking  himself  in  regard  to  his 
leg,  but  having  been  exceedingly  poured  out.  (/wndo.") 

He  reads  the  plaintive  plea  of  Thetis  or  the  sweet  per- 
suasive words  of  Argive  Helen,  in  the  same  stento- 
rian tones  in  which  he  relates  the  clash  of  Achilles' 
golden  shield  and  Hector's  deadly  spear.  The  bleeched 
bones  of  the  brazen-clad  Greeks  would  writhe  upon  the 
Trojan  plain  could  they  but  hear  the  barbarous  pronun- 
ciation which  many  students  give  their  names.  Could 
some  ancient  deity  visit  the  class-room  and  witness  the 
merciless  slaughter  of  the  names  of  Greek  mythology 
he  would  doubtless  feel  inclined  to  tie  the  tongue's  of 
half  the  students  of  the  clasics.  For  when  a  college 
boy  appears  before  a  professor  of  a  dead  language,  all 
the  elegant  English  ever  learned  is  entirely  forgotten, 
every  rule  of  rhetoric  and  many  of  grammar  are  com- 
pletely disregarded;  all  the  elocutionary  training  gained 
from  reading,  declaiming  and  debating  is  laid  aside,  and 
the  first  opportunity  of  turning  a  part  of  his  education 
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to  practical  account  is  lost  because  he  does  not  see  the 
close  connection  between  dead  and  living  languages. 

One  section  of  his  brain  holds  Greek,  another  Latin? 
still  another  English,  and  in  various  chinks  and  corners 
are  samples  of  various  branches  of  popular  learning, 
hidden,  each  from  the  other,  in  dark  seclusion.  These 
are  all  taken  out  according  to  the  college  schedule,  used 
for  an  hour  and  carefully  returned,  each  to  its  own  hid- 
ing place,  lest  it  should  become  polluted  by  contact  with 
its  neighbor.  Latin  and  Greek  are  absorbed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  direct  descent  from  superhuman  beings 
and  look  with  suspicion  and  scorn  on  the  new-sprung, 
low-born  English  tongue;  and,  in  turn,  the  scion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dialect  loathes  the  murky  skeleton  of  dead 
languages,  wrapt  in  its  sepulcral  robes. 

But  why  should  it  not  be  thus  ?  Have  not  clans, 
tribes  and  nations  battled  to  suppress  each  other  and 
prevent  all  mutual  aid  ever  since  the  world  began  ?  Has 
not  humanity  striven  to  hinder  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  tongues  and  creeds;  and  is  it  probable  that 
students  Vv^ill  see  the  link  connecting  English  with  Greek 
and  Latin  and  realize  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
turning  all  their  learning  into  one  broad  channel  ? 

The  sneer  cast  at  ancient  language  study  is  oftimes 
provoked  by  the  broken-backed,  lame,  and  in  every 
other  way  deformed  translations  rendered  by  readers  of 
the  classics.  All  the  labor  bestowed  on  a  lesson  is  lost 
if  it  does  not  facilitate,  in  some  degree,  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish. British  and  American  writers  who  have  been  most 
happy  in  their  ;^diction  and  clearest  in  their  style  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  the  constant  training  in  the 
quick  choice  of  words  incident  to  translating  classics. 
The  memory  of  Greek  may  cease  and  Latin  fade  into 
f orgetf ulness,  but  their  effect  will  live  and  show  itself  in 
the  concise  and  aptly-chosen  words  of  the  graceful 
speaker  or  the  well-rounded  sentences  of  the  pleasmg 
writer  of  maturer  years.  D.  D.  W. 


Wo ff Orel  College  Journal. 


»  N.  D.  Lesesne,      -      -      -      -  Editor. 


WOFFORD  3IEN  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 


T.  S.  Moorman,  of  the  class  of  1860,  is  one  of  tho  grav- 
haired.  sons  of  Wofford.  He  was  the  second  youngest 
member  of  a  class  numbering  sixteen,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honor.  The  next  year  after  leaving  college 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army.  His  services  for  four 
years  were  given  to  the  South's  cause.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Newberry,  S.  C,  to 
resume  the  duties  of  active  life  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  struggle.  He  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  after  one  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
located  at  Newberry,  where,  with  the -exception  of  a  few 
months  spent  in  the  west,  he  continued  his  practice  till 
three  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  came  to  Columbia 
with  the  view  of  confining  his  work  chiefly  to  practice 
in  the  higher  law.  He  is  the  present  librarian  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  is  also  doing  a  good 
work  in  the  higher  practice.  Judge  Mayer,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  codify  the  statutory  law  of  South 
"Carolina,  has  given  the  annotating  of  the  work  to  Mr, 
Moorman,  which  fact  goes  to  prove  his  recognized  abil- 
ity as  a  jurist. 

Mr.  Moorman  is  a  conscientious,  Christian  gentleman. 
His  is  an  active,  religious  life.  He  may  always  be 
counted  upon  as  one  ready  to  meet  any  demand  made 
upon  him  by  the  church.  He  is  conservative  in  his 
views,  and  possesses  remarkable  clearness  of  judgment 
and  poise  of  bearing.  His  heart  is  still  warm  towards 
Wofford.  He  is  a  worthy  ahimnus  of  a  worthy  ahna 
mater. 


Kev.  W.  D.  Kirkland,  D.  D.,  was  graduated  from 
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Wofford  College  in  June  1870.  The  few  months  between 
his  graduation  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  were  spent  in  teaching  at  Reidville, 
S.  C.  The  Conference  met  this  year  in  Charleston,  De- 
cember 7,  and  he  was  admitted  on  trial.  During  his 
ministerial  life  he  has  served  the  church  in  various 
capacities.  He  has  served  on  circuits,  stations  and  in 
the  presiding  eldership.  In  1885  he  was  elected  editor 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate  for  four  years,  and 
in  1889  was  re-elected  for  another  term.  His  work  has 
always  been  characterized  by  earnestness,  enthusiasm 
and  perseverance.  He  has  displayed  ability  in  every 
undertaking,  but  in  nothing  has  he  shown  greater  men- 
tal power  and  more  loyalty  and  fidelity  than  in  his  pres- 
ent position  of  church  journalism.  He  is  a  fearless 
editor,  ever  ready  to  attack  what  he  conceives  to  be  an 
evil  in  either  individual  or  company,  or  church  or  State. 
During  his  editorship  he  has  had  tilts  with  a  number  of 
the  knights  of  the  tripod.  But  he  always  enters  the 
arena  with  a  strong  shield  of  facts  and  with  lance  in 
position.  He  has  twice  represented  the  church  in  the 
General  Conference.  In  1889  Emory  College,  Ga.,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degiee  of  D.  D.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wofl'ord  College,  and  is  awake 
to  all  her  interests. 


Rev.  H.  F.  Chreitzberg  entered  the  Preparatory  class 
of  Wofford  in  1868.  Five  years  later  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree^of  A.  B.,  and  in  1875  was  made  Master 
of  Arts.  Believing  matrimony  to  be  the  next  important 
step  in  life  after  graduation,  he  was  married  two  weeks 
later  to  Miss  Addria  Kirby,  of  Spartanburg.  He  joined 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  December  following 
and  was  appointed  to  Cane  Creek  circuit.  Since  then  he 
has  served  charges  in  Camden,  Anderson,  Charleston, 
Sumter,  Newberry,  Chester,  and  is  now  the  pastor  of 
Washington  Street  Church,  Columbia,  S.  C.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  South  Caro- 
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lina  Conference,  and  for  the  last  five  years|  has  been  the 
efficient  secretary  of  that  body. 

He  lias  done  also  a  great  deal  of  benevolent  work 
outside  of  the  pastorate.  He  is  known  throughout  the 
State  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  temperance  workers.. 
He  has  filled  the  highest  office  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars  of  South  Carolina.  During  the  past  few 
years  he  has  represented  this  order  in  its  International 
meetings  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  last  year  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  when  he  made  a  tour  of  England. 
Scotland  and  a  part  of  the  Continent.  '  He  is  now  Chap- 
lain also  of  the  Grand  Chapter  R.  A.  M.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. His  life  is  one  of  marked  activity,  the  outgrowth 
of  benevolent  and  manly  purposes. 


J.  F.  Broavn  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  largest 
class  that  Wofford  has  yet  sent  out.  He  was  graduated 
in  June,  1876.  Returning  to  his  home  in  A¥innsboro,  S. 
C,  he  was  employed  for  a  few  months  to  write  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  of  Fairfield  county.  After 
this  h5  began  teaching  at  Star  Farm,  Union  county,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  ever  since. 
He  remained  at  Star  Farm  five  years.  Next  he  taught 
at  Santuc,  and  then  at  Lynchburg.  From  here  he  went 
to  Johnston,  where  he  continued  for  six  years.  Here  he 
built  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  prepara- 
tory schools  in  the  State,  the  enrollment  running  up  to 
nearly  two  hundred.  Elected  Superintendent  of'  the 
Newberry  Graded  School,  he  removed  from  Johnston  to 
that  place  in  1890.  It  was  a  great  task  to  organize,  to 
shape,  and  to  systematize  the  work  put  into  his  hands, 
but  he  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  the  requirement. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  planning  and  pushing 
forward  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  school  building- 
just  completed  at  Newl)erry.  He  is;jiow  filling  accept- 
ably the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in 
the  Columbia  Female  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
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and  is  in  full  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
education.    As  an  active  layman  in  the  church,  he  is 
ever  ready  to  use  his  sound  judgment  and  efficient  help 
in  the  advancement  of  both  religion  and  learning. 
C.  F.  College.  J.  M.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Editorial  and  Exchange  Department- 

John  J  Riley,      .      .      .      .      .  Editor 


The  Students'  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the  Chapel  of 
Wofford  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  and  morning  of  the 
11th  of  June,  promises  to  be  an  occasion  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. It  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Institution  that  her  students  were  ever  extended  the  op- 
portunity of  discussing  publicly  topics  which  relate  to 
her  welfare.  The  whole  object  of  the  gathering,  is  to 
see  the  Institution  in  her  different  phases  as  it  is  re- 
flected from  the  mirror  of  the  students,  and  to  inspire  in 
them  a  great  enthusiasm  that  shall  bear  much  fruit  next 
October.  Of  course,  the  students  may  have  wrong  con- 
ceptions in  reference  to  many  college  questions,  but  they 
certainly  see  a  side  of  college  life  and  its  modus  operandi 
from  a  standpoint  which  is  denied  all  who  are  not  styled 
as  students.  While  a  great  many  of  their  opinions  in 
reference  to  college  government  may  be  so  crude  as  to 
provoke  smiles  from  the  Facult}^  and  Trustees,  yet,  we 
think,  if  they  will  chisel  the  rough  marble  a  little  they 
will  likely  behold  the  image  that  the  students  so  clumsily 
point  out. 

How  can  this  Conference  be  made  a  grand  success  ? 
should  ring  in  every  students  ear.  This  is  entirely  a 
novel  experiment,  with  no  precedents  by  which  lo  be 
governed,  and  its  destiny  is  in  your  hands.  The  only 
way  it  can  possibly  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
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was  projected  is  for  each  student  of  the  College  and 
Fitting  School  to  consider  himself  an  important  com- 
mittee of  one  to  make  it  a  very  successful  and  memor- 
able event.  Let  each  one  provide  himself  with  a  pro- 
gram as  early  as  possible  and  study  the  questions  which 
will  come  up  for  consideration.  If  anyone  has  a  good 
question  which  will  throw  light  on  any  feature  of  college 
work,  let  him  have  it  placed  in  the  question  box.  We 
hope  that  this  anticipated  conference  will  make  a  new 
epoch  in  Wofford's  history  and  that  the  Faculty  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  its  results.  Let  each  student  re- 
member that  its  success  depends  on  him  and  his  fellow- 
students.  We  hope  all  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  will 
be  present. 

We  have  been  requested  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  to  pub- 
lish in  our  Journal  the  following  article.  They  wish 
each  student  to  read  it  carefully  and  thoroughly  and,  if 
he  possibly  can,  to  attend  the  conference  at  Knoxville  in 
June : 

"Another  college  year,  to  which  we  looked  forward  with 
anticipation  a  few  months  ago,  will  soon  be  gone.  How- 
ever zealously  the  individual  student  has  performed  the 
required  duties  of  the  curriculum,  or  those  which  have 
been  voluntarily  assumed,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that  the  end  of  the  summer  term  is  reached.  And  yet 
to  the  true  student  the  summer  weeks  do  not  mean  an 
entire  divorce  from  intellectual  effort,  but  rather  a 
change  from  the  iiccustomed  channel  of  thought  of  the 
college  year.  The  vacation  has  ceased  to  be  given 
wholly  to  recreation  and  the  search  for  pleasure.  The 
multiplication  of  summer  gatherings  for  the  special 
study  and  investigation  of  religious,  social  and  kindred 
problems  attract  many  a  student  who  desires  the  vaca- 
tion to  be  not  only  restful  but  profitable  as  well. 

Among  college  students,  none  is  more  widely  known, 
or  has  greater  attractions  than  the  conference  at  North- 
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field,  Mass.,  where,  for  six  yearSj  between  four  and  five 
hundred  students,  representing  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  the  Canadian  Provinces,  and  many  for- 
eign countries,  have  met  for  two  weeks  of  Bible  study, 
rest  and  recreation.  Its  remarkable  success  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  school  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin, two  years  ago,  and  here  representatives  of  many 

estern  institutions  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  which 
come  only  from  the  association  with  men  of  recognized 
ability  as  instructors,  and  from  the  personal  contact  of 
man  with  man.  In  response  to  a  strong  demand  on  the 
part  of  Southern  students,  the  present  year  will  see  the 
inauguration  of  a  conference  of  like  character,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  State  University  of 
Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  The  following  dates  have  been 
chosen,  which  will  make  possible  the  attendance  of 
students  with  little  if  any  interference  with  other  plans 
for  the  vacation:  Knoxville,  June  18-29  ;  Lake  Geneva, 
June  25  to  July  6  ;  Northfield,  July  2-13. 

The  general  features  which  have  made  l^orthfield  so 
attractive  in  the  past  will  be  observed  at  each  of  the 
three  gatherings.  Prominent  speakers,  representing  all 
lines  of  Christian  activity,  have  already  been  secured 
and  others  are  yet  to  be  announced.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  supervision  of  the  athletics,  which  ensures 
the  usual  interest  in  this  department.  The  Bible  classes  are 
to  be  in  charge  of  unusually  strong  men  as  leaders,  and 
the  missionary  interest  will  receive  equally  prominent 
attention. 

Better  locations  than  those  selected  could  scarcely 
have  been  found  for  these  gatherings.  The  Southern 
students  will  find  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  University  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  conference,  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  such  speakers  as  Pev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  of 
Chicago;  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  of  Louisville;  Rev.  John 
William  Jones,  of  Richmond;  Professor  J.  Henry  Smith, 
of  Davidson  College;  Dr.   Frank  K.  Sai^ders,  of  Yale 
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University;  Professor  Frank  Smith,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia;  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambeth,  of  Japan,  and  others 
yet  to  be  announced.  Professor  W.  W.  Moore,  so  pop- 
ular at  Northfield,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  every 
student  in  attendance .  We  are  also  assured  of  the  at- 
tendance of  L.  D.  Wishard,  the  first '  college  secretary, 
who  has  just  returned  from  his  long  foreign  journey  in 
investigating  the  student  bodies  of  other  countries. 

With  such  Bible  class  leaders  as  Mr.  Edwin  F.  See,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Gilbert  A.  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  P.  C.  Phillips,  of  Louisville,  in  charge  of  athletics, 
a  successful  conference  can  but  result. 

All  Southern  students,  and  any  others  to  whom  this 
gathering  is  accessible,  should  consider,  seriously,  the 
great  opportunities  here  presented  before  forming  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  vacation.  The  advantages  of  meeting 
with  those  of  other  institutions  can  but  broaden  our  hor- 
izon, and  the  privilege  of  being  listeners  to  those  who 
have  achieved  distinction  should  be  eagerly  coveted. 
Let  us  aid  in  making  the  influence  of  these  twelve  days 
felt  upon  the  colleges  of  the  South." 


''The  ''Furman  University  Journal''  has  completely 
changed  its  dress  and  size.  Its  appearance  is  very  at- 
tractive. It  is  about  twice  as  large  as  formerly,  num- 
bering at  present  sixty-one  pages.  The  contents  of  the 
"Journal"  are  interesting  and  well  gotten  up.  We  con- 
gratulate our  Furman  friends  on  thier  excellent  period- 
ical, and  we  hope  the  future  will  continue  to  crown  their 
journalistic  efforts  with  success. 


"The  Vanderbilt  Observer"  continues  to  hold  its  rank 
as  one  of  the  best  exc  anges  which  come  to  our  sanctum. 


The  class  orator  this  year  at  Harvard  is  a  Japanese. 
A  negro  filled  the  position  last  year. — Ex. 
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H.  J.  CArTiiE]>7,      -      -      -      -  Editor. 

LITTLE  WALTER  KILGO. 
Walter,  eldest  son  of  Prof  J.  C.  Kilg-o,  died  on  the  morning  of 
April  18,  1892.  His  illness  was  of  short  duration.  His  death  was 
quite  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  home,  once  happy  and  bright, 
.because  of  his  presence,  is  now  filled  with  sorrow  and  sadness. 
Though  young  and  tender,  his  parents  cherished  in  him  many 
fond  hopes  and  expectations.  The  stroke  upon  them  was  heavy 
and  hard  to  bear,  but  they  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the 
Divine  Avill. 

Bright,  cheerful  and  obedient,  he  was  a  thoughtful,  affectionate 
-child,  a  tender  and  dutiful  son.  He  was  the  light  of  his  home 
.and  the  joy  of  his  parents.  He  was  a  promising,  and  in  many 
respects,  a  remarka^-le  child.  It  was  hard  for  anyone,  intimately 
■acquainted  with  him,  to  realize  that  he  was  so  young.  His  de- 
portment, manner  and  the  close  attention  he  gave  to  everything 
around  and  about  him,  usuall J'- made  the  impression  upon  those 
who  knew  him,  that  he  was  very  quiet,  attentive  and  intelligent 
for  one  of  his  age 

Unlike  most  children,  he  was  always  thoughtful  of,  and  inter- 
ested in  those  around  him,  and  ready  and  willing,  if  need  be,  to 
deprive  himself  of  a  pleasure  or  a  comfort  in  order  to  gratify  and 
please  others. 

He  was  always  tender  and  kind  to  his  little  playmates,  and 
never  exhibited  any  spirit  of  selfishness  or  thoughtlessness  toward 
them.  His  little  toys  and  playthings  were  free  to  any  who  wished 
to  use  them.  He  seemed  to  lose  all  self-interest  in  making  sac- 
rifices to  amuse  and  to  please  those  of  his  little  companions 

He  always  obeyed  promptly  his  parents.  If  he  understood 
them,  they  never  had  to  speak  to  him  a  second  time.  The  strength 
and  tenderness  of  his  love  for  them  were  frequently  manifested 
in  his  willingness  and  prompt  compliance  in  doing  whatever  they 
wanted  him  to  do. 

The  very  night  before  he  died  he  reminded  his  mother  that  he 
liad  not  said  his  prayers  She  repeated  a  little  prayer,  he  followed 
lier,  and  after  he  had  finished  he  seemed  to  be  more  cheerful  and 
l)right.  H.  W.  ACKERMAN. 

A  NEW  FEATURE. 


Prof.  Gamewell  and  Prof.  DuPre  have  introduced  to  the  College 
a.  new  and  highly  interesting  feature.    It  is  that  of  lecturing  on 
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subjects  included  in  their  departments,  and  presenting  perfect 
stereopticon  pictures  illustrative  thereof.  The  first  lecture  was 
delivered  in  April.  Prof.  Gamewell  led  off  with  a  lecture  oil 
Rome,  and  Prof.  DuPre  and  Prof  Blake,  of  the  Fitting  School, 
furnished  the  views.  The  Professor's  lecture  was  able  and  well 
received  by  the  college  community.  With  the  pictures  the  boys 
w^ere  perfectly  charmed.  The  wonderful  skill  of  Prof.  Blake  in 
preparing  the  p  ictures  was  highly  complimented,  and  the  success 
of  Prof.  DuPre's  lamp  was  perfect  Pictures  of  the  hills  of  Rome, 
of  its  public  roads  and  streets,  of  its  famous  arenas,  of  its  baths 
and  of  it  •>  magnificent  buildings  were  thrown  by  the  lamp  upon 
the  large  screen,  and  next  to  seeing  them  in  reality  was  the  view 
of  the  pictures  on  the  screen. 

This  is  only  a  beginning  and  in  the  future  the  Professors  of  the 
different  chairs  Avill  lecture  on  subjects  pertaining  to  their 
branches,  and  the  lamp  will  be  used  for  illustration. 

NOT  YET. 

On  the  night  assigned  for  the  election  of  editors  for  next  year's 
Journal,  the  students  met  in  joint  session  in  the  Calhoun  society. 
J.  J.  Riley,  the  jjresent  chief  editor  of  the  paper,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  occupied  the  chair.  W.  T.  Haynes,  the  business  manager, 
performed  the  duties  of  secretary.  A  report  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  paper  was  heard,  and  the  election  of  chief  editor 
was  announced  to  be  the  order  of  business.  W.  T.  Hajmes  was 
nominated  by  E.  Asbell,  and  J  D  Craighead  by  D.  Wiwtar  Daniel, 
A  two-t  ird  vote  is  necessary  to  the  election  of  an  editor,  and  the 
rolls  of  the  Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies  were  called  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  the  choice  of  the  body  The  first  ballot  g  -ve  evi- 
dence of  the  equal  division  of  choice,  Mr.  Haynes  receiving  a 
small  majority  over  Mr  Craighead  The  second  ballot  plainly 
showed  that  a  deadlock  was  on  and  that  an  election  would  be 
difficult  The  third  ballot  furnished  additional  evidence  of  a 
deadlock,  and  made  evident  the  fact  that  every  voter  was  fuHy 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  and  would  not  yie  d  The  ballots  went 
on  and  on  and  on,  nothing  changing  The  voting  began  at  9 
o'clock  and  at  2  it  was  still  aoing  on  Thirty-nine  ballots  were 
cast,  and  at  2  o'c'ock  the  meeting  adjourned  Nothing  having 
been  accomijlished  another  election  will  be  ordered,  and  a  man 
named  for  next  year's  management  of  the  paper  When  a  chief 
editor  has  been  elected  a  businsss  manager  and  associate  editors 
will  be  chosen. 

Mr  Frank  McP.  Lander  was  called  home  on  the  l()th  of  Ai)ril 
to  the  death  bed  of  an  aunt. 
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OLD  SUBJECTS  MADE  NEW. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  our  columns  of  the  matter 
ot  consolidating-  the  libraries  of  the  college  and  literary  societies 
and  on  one  occasion  of  the  changing  of  the  holiday  from  Saturday 
to  Monday.  These  matters  have  been  brought  afresh  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty  of  the  Col'ege,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  both  changes  be  effected.  The  facult}^  is  anxious  es- 
pecially for  the  consolidation  of  the  libraries,  and  this  is  the  way 
they  want  things  to  be  arranged.  The  present  room  of  the  Col- 
lege library  is  full  of  books,  and  there  is  no  room  for  more.  1  lie- 
idea  is  to  take  out  the  walls  adjoining  the  library  with  two  dor- 
mitory rooms  and  putting  into  '^■ne  of  the  rooms  tbe  CaUioun 
library  and  into  the  other  the  Preston  librarary.  All  duplicate 
books  they  wonld  dispose  of,  and  the  money  realized  from  them 
used  in  the  purchase  of  new  books.  AVith  this  done  it  is  desired 
to  employ  a  lady  librarian,  who  wil'  study  the  'ibrary  and  be 
posted  on  its  contents,  and  the  location  of  all  books 

As  before  said  in  The  Jourjstal,  there  is  opposition  to  this  in 
the  societies,  This  opposition  may,  however,  be  overcome  by 
hard  argument  The  president  of  the  faculty  requested  a  vote 
by  the  Senior  class  on  the  matter,  and  the  vote  resulted  in  an 
unanimous  approval.  The  matter  will  probably  be  placed  before 
the  trustees  at  their  June  meeting 

The'Monday  holiday  matter  has  been  receiving  much  attention' 
also.  The  faculty  is  very  anxious  for  this  change  to  be  effected, 
'i  he  majority  of  the  boys  also  are  willing  to  experiment  in  the 
matter.  The  trustees  will  probably  be  asked  to  advise  on  this 
question.  Every  where  the  plan  has  been  operated  it  has  been 
acceptable 

VISITING  COLLEGE  MEN. 

During  the  session  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Convention,  which  was 
held  in  the  city,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  students  from  other 
colleges  in  the  State.  ;Nmong  them  were  Messrs  Gregg,  of  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy;  Bonner,  Lindsay,  Pressley, 
Pearson  and  Dale,  of  Erskine;  Moore,  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  Riley,  of  Furman  University.  These  gentlemen  all 
visited  the  college,  and  were  well  impressed.  The  gentlemen 
from  Erskine  reported  progress  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  burned 
house,  and  progress  in  their  college. 


On  the  8th  of  April  Prof.  Snyder,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Y. 
C.  A.  of  Greenvi'le,  delivered  to  that  organization  a  lecture. 
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WOFFORD  AND  THE  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  15th  convention  of  the  South  Carolina  Young  Men's  Chri  s 
tian  Associatioi  was  held  in  this  city  April  21-24.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  department  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  but  to  simply  relate  the  part  which  relates  to  Wof- 
ford — and  this  part  is  not  small  nor  insignificant.  The  /Associa- 
tion has  realized  that  in  college  s  great  work  can  be  done,  and  in 
the  discussions  colleges  are  largely  considered.  Wofford  has  been 
declared  to  lead  in  Association  work  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
report  that  was  read  by  her  representatives  shows  this  declara- 
tion to  be  true. 

The  first  feature  that  interests  our  readers  was  the  address  of 
welcome  which  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Carlisle.  The  Doctor  se- 
lected for  his  subject  "the  privilege  of  being  a  young  man  "  (  he 
Convention  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  address.  How 
could  they  have  failed  to  be?  The  next  of  interest  was  Wofford's 
report.  As  above  hinted  it  was  the  very  best.  It  showed  an  ex- 
cess of  interest  in  Christian  work  over  any  other  South  Caro- 
lina institution.  While  at  Wofford  there  is  no  elegant  building 
there  is  just  as  good  work  done  as  at  those  places  where  there 
are  buildings.  The  report  showed  more  members  on  the  roll, 
and  more  activity  among  those  members.  In  money  matters  we 
were  again  in  the  lead.  When  the  collection  for  the  general 
caue>e  was  taken  up  Wofford's  subscription  was  the  largest. 

THE  CONVERSE  CORNER  STONE. 

In  less  than  four  months  after  its  destruction,  by  tire  the  Con- 
verse College  has  been  rebuilt  to  the  third  floor,  and  on  the  21st 
day  of  April  its  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  Masons  of  South 
Carolina.  The  weather  of  that  day  was  anything  but  clement 
but  at  the  hour  announced  as  the  time  for  the  ceremonies  the 
campus  of  the  college  was  tilled  with  a  great  concourse  of  peop  e, 
the  great  ma  jority  of  whom  were  Masons  and  students  of  Wofford 
College.  In  respect  for  the  sister  institution  the  exercises  of  Wof- 
ford were  in  a  part  s^uspended,  and  the  boys  with  four  or  Ave  ex- 
ceptions attend-  d  the  ceremonies  at  Converse  The  tirst  exercise 
gone  through  with  was  the  speech  of  Grand  Master  Branch  of  the 
Masons,  which  was  followed  by  the  laying  of  the  stone  Major 
1).  h  Duncan  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  and  introduced 
the  Hon.  bam'l.  Dibble,  of  Orangeburg,  the  first  graduate  of 
Woflord  Mr  Dibb  e  spoke  for  forty  minutes  and  his  address 
was  well  received  The  music  of  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  a 
lirass  band  The  young  ladies  of  the  (;olIegi  sang  the  Masonic 
odes  At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  crowd  dispersed, 
and  tlie  great  day  of  Converse  was  passed. 
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BASE  BALL* 

In  order  that  more  system  may  prevail,  the  base  ball  men  of  Jtjie 
college  have  organized  themselves  into  an  association.  The  Presi- 
dent of  this  association  is  W.  T.  Haynes. 

*  * 
* 

Professor  Snvder  has  been  elected  by  the  association  as  mana- 
ger of  the  college  team. 

*  * 
* 

Professor  Pritchard  is  the  official  umpire  of  the  association. 

*  * 
* 

President  Haynes  is  the  captain  of  the  college  team. 

* 

The  grounds  have  undergone  a  great  change.  They  have  been 
nicely  leveled  and  perfectly  laid  off. 

* 

Professor  Snyder  has  his  players  on  the  grounds  for  practice 
every  afternoon. 

* 

*  * 

Ropes,  to  determine  the  bounds  of  players,  will  be  stretched  at 
once  ;  also,  flags  to  aid  the  umpire  in  his  decision  of  fair  and  fou 
flies,  will  be  placed  on  the  bounderies  of  left  and  right  fields. 

* 

A  practice  game  was  played  in  April  between  the  city  and  college 
in  which  the  college  won  by  a  score  of  19  to  2.  There  were  five  of 
the  city's  o^d  team,  one  first  team  man  of  the  college,  two  city 
men  and  one  good  player,  also  from  the  College,  representing  the 
town.  The  regular  Co'lege  team,  with  the  exception  of  Chreitz- 
besg,  who  was  given  to  the  town  to  even  matters,  represented  the 
College.  Messrs.  Huggin  and  Fleming  and  Chreitzbergand  Flem- 
ing did  the  town's  battery  work.  Gus  threw  a  good  game  for  the 
town  men,  using  terrific  speed,  but  his  fellow-players  found  no 
troub'e  in  hitting  him  heavy.    Mr.  Huggin  was  easier  than  ever 

and  the  College  men  pounded  him  unmercifully. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  practice  game  with  the  town  Bamberg  and  Haynes,  the 
best  in  these  regions,  were  in  the  points  for  the  College,  and  were 
backed  strongly  by  Crosswe'l,  1st  base  ;  Fair,  2d  :  Snyder,  sub- 
stituted for  Chreitzberg,  3d;  McLeod,  ss.;  Cauthen,  If.;  Walker, 
of.;  Humbert,  rf. 

* 

*  * 

The  new  man  on  first,  Crosswell,  has  few  superiors  in  amateur 
circles.  He  is  a  quick  and  safe  fielder,  a  heavy  right  hand  b  itter, 
and  a  very  swift  thrower. 


^0 
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Fair  has  been  assigned  to  his  original  place  on  the  field,  2d  base. 
Practice  brings  him  to  his  old  proficiency.  He  has  his  usual  eye 
for  crooks. 

* 

*  * 

In  Gus  Chreitzberg  the  College  has  the  best  third  baseman  in 
its  history.  Gus  is  heavy,  an  able  fielder  of  ground  balls,  a  tre- 
mendously swift  thrower,  and  a  slugger  with  the  bat. 

* 

*  * 

McLeod  at  short  is  remarkably  proficient  in  the  fielding  of 
iground  balls,  but  because  of  a  lame  arm  throws  imperfectly.  He 
is  among  the  strongest  of  batters. 

* 

*  * 

The  College  infield  is  like  a  wall — when  a  ball  gets  out  of  it  it 
must  be  a  safe  base  hit. 

* 

*  * 

The  outfield  has  undergone  no  change  save  in  centre.  Walker 

has  been  removed  from  2d  and  now  fills  centre. 

* 

Because  of  the  inability  of  all  teams  thus  far  to  manage  Ham- 
burg the  outfield  has  had  comparatively  little  to  do,  Frank,  how- 
ever, expresses  perfect  confidence  in  the  field  if  the  balls  go  there. 

•55- 

*  * 

The  left-hand  batters  of  the  team  are  these|:  Fair,  Cauthen  and 
Walker. 

* 

In  the  practice  game  with  the  town  Mr  Huggin,  who  boasts  the 
ifkability  of  pitchers  to  get  three  strikes  into  the  hands  of  a 
catcher  while  he  is  in  the  batter's  box,  was  again  shown  the  fo'ly 
of  his  boasts,  and  Frank  made  him  hunt  wi'dy  for  three  puzzlers. 
IBoasters  must  not  talk  to  Frank. 

On  the  ()tli  of  April  the  College  and  city  aggregations  met  for 
battle  on  the  College  grounds.  There  was  much  interest  in  the 
game  and  the  attendance  was  large.  The  city  was  represented 
by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  yelling  youngsters,  and  the  College 
boys  were  out  in  good  numbers.  Uiiii)ir(^  Pritchard  ca^'ed  the 
game  at  4:30.  Captains  Haynes  and  Tliotna  s  tossed  the  coin,  the 
former  winning  aud  taking  the  fie^d.  Never  in  its  history  has 
^Spartanburg  seen  a  more  hotly  fought  gam'».  Bamberg's  arm 
was  in  the  best  of  form,  and  never  has  such  ball  been  pitched  in 
Spartanburg.  He  could  not  be  found  by  the  city  at  all,  and  the 
men  of  that  team  declare  him  to  be  the  strongest  that  they  have 
faced.  Not  only  did  he  pitch  [the  ball,  but  on  every  occasion 
when  a  chance  was  offered  he  ace*  !.t"d  it.    Bis  e^.tch  of  a  l:^•^t 
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ning  line  hit,  and  his  stop  of  an  impossible  grounder,  were  fully 
up  to  his  throwing.  His  support  was  good.  There  were  some 
changes  in  the  positions  of  the  College  team  that  very  materially 
weakened  it,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  loss  of  the  game. 
"Wibb"  McLeod,  the  crack  man  at  short,  was  too  unwell  to  play. 
Chreitzberg  was  taken  from  third  and  put  at  short.  W.  I. 
McLeod,  whose  regular  place  is  first  base,  was  played  on  third, 
and  while  these  gentlemen  did  good  work  they  could  have  done 
better  at  their  regular  positions.  Every  chance  offered  to  the 
outfield  was  accepted;  not  an  error  was  made  by  those  players. 
The  following  account  of  the  game  by  the  city  paper  will  give  an 
understanding  of  the  game  : 

The  features  of  the  game  were  the  magnificent  battery  work  of 
Bamberg  and  Haynes,  the  playing  of  Arthur  Thomas  at  second 
base  and  the  fielding  of  Cauthen  and  King.  Cox  caught  a 
beautiful  game  and  Dickson  did  well  on  first  bag.  Bamberg 
made  a  phenomenal  one-hand  stop  of  a  hot  liner,  and  Walter 
Thomas  made  one  of  the  prettiest  plays  of  the  game  at  short. 

There  was  very  little  kicking  and  the  game  passed  off  pleasantly. 
The  score  is  as  follows: 

COLLEGE. 


A,B.  R.  B.H.  P.O,  A.  B. 

Walker,  cf   5  2  1      1  0  0 

Bamberg,  p,   5  1  0  0  4  1 

Humbert,  rf    5  1  0      2  0  0 

Groswell,  lb,   5  1  0      6  0  ^ 

Chreitzberg,  ss   4  0  1  0  1  2 

McLeod,  3b   4  0  0      1  0  a 

Fair,  2b    4  2  1  1  2  2 

Cauthen,  If   4  1  0      3  0  a 

Haynes,  c   4  1  0  13  13 


Total,                                            40  9  3  27  8  la 

CITY. 

A.B.  R.  B.H.  P.O.  A.  K 

Ta^ylor,  cf..                                           5  1  1  2  0  0 

Huggin,  p,  lb                                         5  1  1  0  3  '1 

W.  Thomas,  ss                                        5  0  0  0  1  1 

Fleming,  rf..                                            5  2  1  1  0  1 

Cox,  c                                                      4  2  1  9  14 

A.  Thomas,  2b                                        4  1  0  3  4  1 

K^-n^,  If                                                   4  2  0  2  0  0 

S:  Thomas,  p                                          1  0  0  0  6  0 

Thomson,  3b,  p                                       3  0  0  0  0  0 

Dickson,  lb                                           4  1  0  10  0  ,4 


Total, 


40     10      4     37      9  |2 
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SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 

City,   0      1      0      3      0      1      0      2  3—10 

College,   2      0      1      1      0      4      1      0  0—9 

THE  SUMMAiCY. 

Earned  runs— none;  three-base  hit,  Walker  ;  two-base  hits,  Fair, 
Chreitzebrg  ;  bases  on  balls,  off  Bamberg,  3  ;  off  Huggin,  1 ;  struck 
out  by  Bamberg,  13  ;  by  Huggin,  3  ;  by  Thomson,  2 ;  by  Thomas, 
2 ;  hit  by  pitcher,  Fleming ;  passed  balls,  Haynes  4 ;  Cox  4. 
Umpire,  Prof.  Pritchard.    Scorer,  Sam  Cavis.    Time  of  game,  2:20 


OUR  FIRST  GRADUATE. 


The  students  of  Wofford  College  flocked  in  large  numbers  to 
the  Converse  ColJege  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  that  institution,  which  was  on  the  21st  day  of  April. 
The  exercises  of  the  occasion  would  have  attracted  the  boys  no 
matter  who  had  spoken,  but  the  fact  that  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  occasion  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dibble,  the  first  graduate  of 
Wofford  College,  added  multiplied  attractions.  The  day  was  not 
auspicious,  but  the  College  boys  were  highly  interested  in  Mr. 
Dibble,  and  listened  to  his  magnificent  speech  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Dibble's  record  in  life  has  greatly  endeared  him  to 
Wofford,  and  were  the  opportunity  granted  to  exchange  him  as 
the  first  graduate  for  any  other  man  the  Wofford  College  men 
could  not  accept  it. 


NEWS  NOTES. 
\   

Wofford  was  represented  at  the  college  meeting  in  Greenwood 
by  Professor  Kilgo.| 

J.  Robert  Boulware  took  advantage  of  the  Good  Friday  holiday 
and  visited  his  home  at  Prosperity. 

Prof.  M.  M.  Lander,  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  in  the  William- 
ston  Female  College,  was  in  the  city  May  1st. 

Rev.  Pierce  Kilgo,  of  Greenwood,  was  in  the  city  in  April  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  services  of  his  little  nephew,  Walter  Kilgo. 

J.  Frank  Fooshe,  of  the  Senior  class,  spent  a  few  days  at  his 
home  at  Coronaca,  Abbeville  County,  during  the  last  of  April  and 
first  of  May. 

The  Chi  Psi  fraternity's  usual  Sjjring  picnic  was  held  this  season 
at.Glenn  Springs.  Professor  DuPre  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Burnett  had 
charge  of  the  party. 
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Mr.  Banks,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  has  been  elected  by  the 
Calhoun  Society  to  deliver  the  May  oration.  Mr.  Lander  re- 
signed 

Mr.  Riley,  the  historian  of  the  class  of  '92,  is  getting  data  to  be 
used  in  a  history  of^the  class  The  history  will  be  published, 
and  will  be  valuable 

Bishop  Duncan  will  preach  the  sermon  at  the  Columbia  Female 
College  in  June.  This  commencement  is  one  week  previous  to 
Wofford's  Commencement. 

,gln  the  June  issue  of  The  JouRisrAL  the  local  department  will 
contain  a  list  of  the  class  of  '92  and  what  the  members  propose  to> 
do  when  their  diplomas  have  been  received. 

Prof.  Pritchard's  surveying  class  is  preparing  a  new  plat  of  the 
college  campus.  This  class  favored  the  base  ball  association  with 
a  perfectly  surveyed  ground. 

Dr.  Carlisle  did  not  go  to  Greenwood  to  the  meeting  of  college 
presidents  as  was  said  in  the  last  Journal.  The  sudden  sickness 
of  a  member  of  his  family  prevented  the  trip. 

The  Spartanburg  Musical  Association  has  been  asked,  and  has- 
kindly  accepted,  to  furnish  music  for  commencement.  This  as- 
sociation is  composed  of  the  city's  best  talent,  and  the  music  will 
be  excellent. 

In  April  the  young  ladies  of  Converse  College  gave  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  Opera  House  in  the  interest  of  the  college  library 
The  entertainment  was  entertaining,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  was  realized. 

A  party  of  college  boys  and  as  many  Converse  college  and  city 
girls  visited,  on  the  7th,  inst.  in  a  picnic  party,  the  Cherokee 
Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cofield  and  Mrs.  Arch  Calvert  and 
Miss  Laura  McLeod  chaperoned  the  party. 

Professor  Craighead  has  received  from  the  Esterbrook  Pen  Com- 
pany a  great  number  of  pens  which  were  distributed  as  an  adver- 
tisement among  the  students.  The  pens  are  of  every  style,  and 
are  of  excellent  quality.  The  local  editor  of  Thf.  Journal  was 
furnished  with  several  dozen  of  the  articles. 

Prof.  Rayhill,  the  popular  elocutionist  of  South  Carolina,  has 
succeeded  after  many  efforts,  in  organizing  a  c'ass  in  expression 
among  the  boys  of  our  college.  The  Professor  has  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  his  short  talks  to  the  boys  in  the  chapel  have 
given  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  boys.  His  first 
class  is  comparatively  small,  but  his  work  in  the  future  will  be 
more  profitable. 
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Rev.  W  R.  Wait,  of  Bethel  Cnurch,  this  city,  attended  the 
Florence  District  Conference,  held  at  Timinonsville,  and  made  a 
speech  in  Wofford's  interest.  Professor  Kilgo,  because  of  family 
affliction,  was  unable  to  go,  and  Mr.  Wait  went  in  his  stead.  Mr. 
Wait  is  an  able  and  enthusiastic  alumnus,  and  makes  it  a  point 
to  speak  and  work  for  the  college  whenever  opportunity  presents 
itself.  His  interest  in  the  present  body  of  students  is  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

The  Sophomore  exhibition  was  this  year  delayed.  The  cause  of 
the  delay,  however,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  class.  The  night 
on  which  the  exhibition  is  usually  held  is  the  night  on  which  the 
editors  of  The  ColleGtE  Journal  ar*^  elected,  and  the  election 
was  given  the  time.  Why  this  was  done  no  one  knows,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  class  was  uot  properly  treated-  The  election 
could  easily  have  oeen  postponed.  A  postponement  of  the  exhi- 
bition puts  this  occasion  and  commencement  in  one  month  of 
each  other.    It  is  hoped  that  this  wrong  will  not  be  repeated. 

Corrections. — In  the  April  Journal  there  appeared  several 
misleading  typographical  errors,  the  worst  of  which  were  in  the 
article  which  told  of  the  gift  by  Dr.  Arthur  Wightman.  The 
type  said  that  the  Doctor  was  fond  of  biography,  and  that 
he  was  a  professor  of  biography.  This  is  not  the  case.  Dr. 
Wightman  if  fond  of  Biology  and  is  the  professof  of  Biology  in 
Randolph  Macon.  Another  bad  error  was  in  the  article  headed 
the  "Bamberg  Fitting  School."  The  type  said  that  there  was 
"no  indication  on  the  part  of  authority  to  talk."  The  proper 
word  was  inclination. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 
IN  THE  PRE-SOCRATIC  PERIOD. 


It  is  not  difficult  for  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  or  even  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  phil- 
osophy, to  observe  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  the  Pre- 
Socratic  mind  sought  after  truth.  From  a  modern  stand- 
point, surrounded  as  we  are  by  numerous  works  which 
are  the  results  of  about  twenty-five  centuries  of  philoso- 
phical exploration,  and,  basking  as  we  are  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  highest  civilization  ever  known  to  the  world, 
we  are  emii^ently  in  danger  of  placing  too  small  a  value 
on  the  work  of  this  period.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  men  entered  a  region  which  was  completely 
shrouded  in  darkness.  No  ray  of  philosophical  light  had 
ever  pierced  the  mighty  cloud  of  ignorance  that  envel- 
oped this  world  of  thought.  They  were  men  in  the 
dark,  feeling  here  and  there  if  perchance  they  might  dis- 
cover some  law  or  truth.  Is  it  strange  then  that  they 
made  so  many  blunders  and  accounted  for  things  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  a  modern  student  simple  and 
unscientific  ^   It  would  have  been  wonderfully  miracul- 
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ous  if  such  great  mistakes  had  not  been  made.  There 
was  no  guide,  no  past  by  which  to  be  governed  or  aided. 
It  was  the  first  true  beginning  of  such  investigation  and 
we  shonld  naturally  expect  it  tf)  be  of  a  very  crude 
nature .  , 

The  fact  that  should  strike  every  intelligent  person 
with  peculiar  force  and  wonder,  is  that  they  accom- 
plished so  much.  We  find  embodied  in  many  of  their 
theories  some  of  the  grandest  thoughts  that  ever  found 
expression  in  human  words.  Many  of  their  conceptions 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  generations  of  centuries 
later.  A  number  of  the  modern  sciences  which  contain 
so  many  apt  and  beautiful  theories  for  explaining  the 
various  phenomena  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Pre- 
Socratic  men  who  anticipated  numbers  of  them  two 
thousand  years.  Schools  of  philosophy  which  have 
grappled  with  the  greatest  and  subtlest  problems  of  the 
human  mind  must  go  back  to  Pre-Socratic  times  if  they 
wish  to  know  where  and  when  some  of  their  doctrines 
were  born.  After  these  general  considerations,  let  us 
notice  more  particularly  some  of  the  things  which  the 
men  of  this  period  accomplished  and  the  influence  they 
have  had  on  a  few  of  the  modern  sciences. 

I.  One  great  discovery  which  was  early  made  in  the 
Pre-Socratic  period  was  that  of  mind  as  distinct  from 
matter.  This  was  certainly  a  very  decided  point  in 
philosophy.  Had  duality  not  been  established  by  Anax- 
agoras,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  not  have  been  known 
for  centuries  later  and  the  rapid  progress  of  philosophy 
would  have  been  greatly  impeded.  This  is  one  of  the 
basal  truths  of  metaphysical  science.  Without  it  such 
a  science  as  we  now  have  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
How  much  such  a  discovery  contributed  to  the  immedi- 
ate advancement  of  philosophy  cannot  be  adequately 
determined.  The  impetus  that  it  gave  must  have  been 
wonderful.  We  can  only  speculate  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  had  such  an  important  fact  not 
been  brought  to  light  when  it  was.    Fortunately,  as  it 
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is  so  very  significant  that  it  was  made  then  and  can  be 
chronicled  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Pre-Socratic 
research. 

II.  Evolution,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  had  its  incipiency  in  this  period.  Of 
course,  the  theory  has  been  greatly  developed  and  many 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  during  the  tv/enty  cen- 
turies or  more  through  which  it  has  passed,  yet  the  true, 
genuine  theory  had  its  birth  in  Pre-Socratic  times. 
Empedocles  said  :  "Since  the  higher  forms  of  life  can 
only  arise  out  of  the  lower,  these  latter  must  be  regard.ed 
as  the  lower  stages  through  which  the  former  must 
pass."  Anaximander  believed  that  "man  proceeded 
originally  from  some  other  form  of  animal  life — some 
other  species  or  race — since  he  is  not  able  at  first,  like 
other  animals,  to  provide  himself  with  sustenance."  It 
is  very  evident  from  this  that  these  men  were  evolu- 
tionists and  anticipated  by  two  thousand  years  the 
modern  form  of  evolution. 

III.  Idealism,  in  its  true,  genuine  form,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  product  of  the  Pre-Socratic  mind.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  the  question  was  raised  concern- 
ing whether  the  sense  or  reason  should  be  depended  on 
for  truth.  Much  discussion  was  provoked  as  to  which 
should  be  considered  the  criterion.  Anaxagoras  decided 
in  favor  of  reason.  Here  originated  the  idea  that  every- 
thing is  nothing  more  than  a  projection  of  the  mind. 
There  is  no  existence  outside  of  the  mind.  This  is  the 
doctrine  that  gave  birth  to  that  school  of  philosophers 
represented  by  Zeno,  Berkley,  Hume  and  Kant.  They 
have  only  cradled,  nursed,  and  nourished  the  babe  that 
was  conceived  and  brought  forth  about  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  Of  course,  it  was  very  natural  for  them 
to  hear  the  cries  of  this  babe  as  it  was  almost  crushed  to 
the  earth  under  the  mighty  rubbish  of  time  and  was 
calling  out  very  vociferously  for  help.  They  dressed 
it  up,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  attention  and  labors  in  its 
behalf,  the  child  developed  into  a  full  grown  man.  He 
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is  very  old  now  and  will  likely  depart  this  life  before  the 
dial-plate  of  time  shall  note  many  more  cycles, 

IV.  In  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
universe  and  everything,  those  ancient  i)hilosophers  said 
that  it  came,  from  one  element.  Some  held  that  this  was 
fire  ;  others  that  it  was  air,  and  so  forth.  They  claimed 
that  from  this  one  element  was  produced  all  the  others, 
by  a  process  of  rarefaction  and  condensation.  In  fact^ 
Democritus'  theory  in  reference  to  this  matter  had 
many  points  of  similarity  to  the  modern  nebular  hypoth- 
esis, which  claims  that  out  of  a  chaotic  mass  of  atoms,, 
was  evolved  our  earth,  the  "grand  galaxies  of  the 
skies,"  and  all  the  myriad  worlds  which  make  up  our 
great  universe.  Thus  we  trace  another  great  theory ^ 
which  is  figuring  so  conspicuously  in  the  scientific 
world,  to  a  very  remote  inception. 

Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italian  School, 
was  the  one  who  gave  philosophy  its  name.  On  one 
occasion  when  asked  what  he  was,  he  replied  that  he 
was  nothing  but  a  philosopher.  It  shows  great  wisdom 
on  his  part  to  be  able  to  give  such  an  appropriate  name 
to  such  a  profound  science. 

V.  Copernicus,  who  gave  to  the  world  what  is  known 
as  the  Copernican  System,  must  have  been  greatly 
indebted  to  Pythagoras,  who  anticipated  his  theory, 
lie  taught  his  disciples  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  and 
that  it  revolved  around  a  central  globe  of  fire.  This 
discovery  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  grandest 
that  ever  came  to  light  through  astronomical  investiga- 
tion. Are  we  sure  that  the  world  would  have  had  this 
theory  as  soon  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  labors  of  the 
Grecian  philv^sophers  ?  Here  again  we  see  the  expound- 
ing of  views  which  it  took  two  thousand  years  to  embody 
n  a  theory  that  resulted  in  the  complete  revolutionizing 
of  the  science  of  Astronomy.  Most  assuredly  this  was  a 
wonderful  hypothesis  to  be  the  product  of  a  Grecian 
mind. 

VI.  Empiricism,  in  all  its  comprehensibleness,  date^^ 
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its  origin  in  this  period.  It  accepts  nothing  philosophi- 
cally except  that  which  is  the  result  of  experiment  or  ob- 
:servation.  This  was  the  very  manner  of  investigation  pur- 
sued by  the  philosophers.  They  set  out  to  work  with  the 
■external  and  thought  they  had  found  truth  only  when  that 
truth  could  be  founded  on  observation.  As  the  result  of 
all  this,  we  see  a  great  school  of  philosophy  springing  up 
with  Locke  as  the  central  light.  In  applying  this  meta- 
physical doctrine,  this  school  maintains  that,  when  we 
■come  into  the  world,  our  minds  are  blank.  They  are 
nothing  more  than  the  white  paper  neatly  lined,  the 
tablet  upon  which  experience  must  record  the  very  first 
principles.  Whatever  may  be  the  perfections  or  imper- 
fections of  this  great  school,  one  thing  is  beyond  all  ^ 
cavil,  that  the  empiric  star  first  appeared  in  the  skies  of 
Grecian  philosophv.  Perhaps  its  orbit,  right  ascension, 
declination  and  other  astronomical  facts  have  been  more 
thoroughly  computed  since  that  time,  but  most  certainly 
the  empiric  doctrine  was  born  then. 

YII.  The  materialistic  doctrine,  in  which  the  soul  is 
considered  as  the  result  of  material  combination  or  some 
organic  function,  can  be  traced  all  through  the  teachings 
of  the  Pre-Socratic  philosophers.  Alexander  Bain  and 
others  have  developed  this  materialistic  idea  very  much, 
but  they  cannot  say  that  they  originated  it.  It  is  very 
natural  when  the  philosophical  mind  began  its  operations 
that  this  theory  should  be  among  the  first  advanced  and 
so  it  was .  It  was  something  for  the  mind  of  that  day  to 
conceive  even  that.  How  any  modern  philosopher  can 
cling  to  it  must  be  a  mystery  to  any  intelligent,  meta- 
physical student.  He  is  certainly  enveloped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  century  that  passed  away  twenty  centuries 
before  he  came  to  light. 

YIII.  The  Sensational  School  of  philosophy  is  founded 
■on  principles  that  found  expression  in  the  days  of  Herac- 
litus.  He  maintained  that  everything  was  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  flux.  |They  hold  that ''all  things  are  fleeting, 
changing,  superficial  and  phenomenal."    The  essence  of 
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this  doctrine  was  clothed  in  Grecian  language  many 
centuries  before  they  were  born. 

IX.  The  great  philosophers  not  only  pre-supposed  the- 
ories in  astronomy  and  many  others  upon  which  the 
modern  and  philosophical  world  has  based  various 
schools  ;  but  they  anticipated  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
covery ever  known  to  medical  science.  In  other  words, 
they  gave  a  hint  to  the  medical  profession  which  took 
them  twenty  centuries  to  see .  ''Diogenes  established  that 
thought  is  produced  by  the  circulation  of  air,  with  the 
blood,  through  the  body  along  the  veins.''  This  was 
evidently  the  first  and  nearest  ajoproach  to  making  known 
to  the  world  that  the  blood  circulated.  This  old  philos- 
opher was  about  two  thousand  years  ahead  of  his  tim.e  if 
such  an  expression  can  be  used  here. 

X.  Scepticism,  in  all  its  hydra-headed  forms,  was  born 
in  Grecian  philosophy.  The  sophism  of  to-day  originated 
in  the  Sophistic  school  of  Pre-Socratic  philosophy.  They 
began  to  deny  and  reason  about  things  upon  which  now 
rests  the  superstructure  of  all  metaphj^sical  science. 
The  human  mind  ventured  into  regions  where  no  intro- 
ductions should  have  been  made,  and,  finding  no  expla- 
nation, denied  in  its  nlystified  state  the  very  existence 
of  truth  itself.  All  modern  sceptics  must  go  back  here 
if  they  wish  to  know  when  some  of  their  beliefs  first 
dawned  on  the  world.  This  was,  however,  an  important 
step  in  philosophy,  for  it  turned  the  attention  of  philos- 
ophers to  the  subjective  phase  of  being — the  mind. 

In  all  this  research  after  truth  and  wisdom,  the  early 
philosophic  mind  never  found  out  God.  They  attained 
grand  heights  not  to  be  aided  by  revelation,  but  their 
nearest  approach  to  the  Supreme  Being  was  a  vague  con- 
ception of  an  "Unknown  (rod."  The  idea  of  a  ruling 
intelligence,  some  higher  Being,  was  common  to  them. 
Indeed,  some  of  their  conceptions  of  a  Supreme  Being 
were  laden  with  thoughts  of  the  sublimest  comprehen- 
sion. As  an  Example  we  give  Xonophanes'  idea  of  the 
Supreme  One  :    "Deity  is  the  one  eternal  being,  self 
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equal,  always  the  same,  without  begmning,  without  end, 
^  w^ithout  change."    This  is  certainly  a  sublime  tribute. 

We  have  given  above,  very  imperfectly,  some  things 
which  the  first  lights  of  philosophy  accomplished.  The 
results  of  their  labors  show  that  among  them,  were  some 
of  the  greatest  minds  that  the  world  ever  saw.  They 
set  in  mction  the  philosophical  w^heel,  and,  from  that  day 
to  this,  it  has  not  ceased  its  revolution.  As  time  rolled 
on,  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  was  accelerated  by  that 
power  which  subsequent  philosophical  genuii  furnished. 
They  built  the  ship  of  philosophical  speculation  and  em- 
barked on  the  ocean  of  research.  This  grand  old  pioneer 
ship  ploughed  the  mighty  deep  of  waters  which  never 
before  had  floated  such  a  vessel  on  their  bosom.  Very 
often  they  were  tossed  hither  and  thither  and  the  sailors 
knew  not  where  they  were,  because  thej'  had  no  chart 
or  compass.  Now  and  then  the  brave  daring  men  would 
drop  down  the  plummet  of  thought  and  would  find  bot- 
tom. Some  would  stand  out  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  in 
the  night  of  confusion  and  mysticism,  and,  holding  up  a 
little  torch  of  imagination,  would  descry  far  away  in  the 
distance  little  knolls  of  philosophical  truth.  This  would 
cheer  them  on  in  their  grand  work  and  replenish  their 
weary  minds.  Sometimes  they  made  little  discoveries, 
as  they  thought,  but  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 
These  were  ail  carefully  noted,  however,  and,  as  we 
know  now,  the  old  ship  has  traveled  the  same  route 
again  and  more  fully  explored  these  regions.  Many  of 
them  now  explain  the  great  scientific  phenomena.  These 
good  old  veterans  died  one  by  one,  but,  fortunately  for 
the  philosophical  world,  the  old  ship  was  now  and  then 
driven  on  some  strand  where  a  new  sailor  would  come 
on  board  and  so  it  was  never  forsaken.  Thus  this  old 
vessel  has  been  sailing  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and 
it  has  been  so  completely  renovated  from  time  to  time 
until  we  hardly  recognize  it.  But  it  is  the  same  old  ship 
that  was  launched  by  the  Pre-Socratic  sailors. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  star  of  philosophy  first  appeared 
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in  the  sky  of  Grecian  thought,  and  has  ever  since  slowly 
and  gently  marched  up  her  stellar-paved  way  towards 
the  zenith  of  her  glory  until  to-day  she  shines  with  an 
effulgent  splendor  that  has  never  before  been  observed 
by  philosophical  astronomers.  How  much,  then,  did  the 
Pre-Socratic  philosophers  accomplish  !  ! 


CULTURE  VERSUS  CASH. 


In  the  life  of  every  nation  there  comes  a  time  wlijji 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth  corrupts  the  fountains  of 
learning.  Greece,  the  home  of  philosophy,  poetry  and 
politics,  had  its  Perilean  age  in  which  the  world's 
brightest  galaxy  of  great  men  held  sway;  but  it  had  its 
Demosthenean  age^  when  wealth  and  all  its  demoralizing 
influences,  when  ease  and  idleness,  bribes,  and  not 
bravery,  sapped  the  very  foundation  of  doing  and  daring 
upon  which  she  had  so  long  rested.  Rome,  the  mighty 
mistress  of  the  world,  has  bequeathed  us  the  brilliant 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age;  she  has  given  birth  to 
poets  whose  melodies  have  enchanted  the  nations,  phi- 
losophers, whose  wisdom  vied  with  that  of  Athens; 
orators  whose  martial  eloquence  has  never  been  sur- 
passed; but,  amid  the  clash  of  conflicting  commercial 
interests  and  beneath  the  weight  of  money-tyrants,  she 
sank.  The  brilliant  age  of  EDgland's  greatest  Queen  has 
enriched  and  elevated  modern  thought,  yet  what  a 
stain  on  England's  great  history  has  the  corrupt  and 
sensual  reign  of  Charles  II.  left  ?  And  so  on  we  might 
take  France  and  Germany,  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  na- 
tion after  nation,  and  examine  their  histories  and  in 
every  one  would  we  find  that  age  when  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  predominated  over  and  crushed  out  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom. 

Now  let  us  come  home  to  our  own  country — the^land 
where  free  thought,  free  action,  and  free  woi'ship  are 
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fostered  by  grand  and  noble  Democratic  institutions,  and 
there  let  us  look  about  and  see  what  state  of  affairs  exist 
in  the  region  of  education.  The  life-time  of  our  country 
scarcely  exceeds  the  span  allotted  to  one  human  being. 
A  great  marvel,  indeed,  would  it  be,  for  excelling  any 
triumphs  of  the  inventor  or  the  discoverer,  if  in  the 
course  of  such  a  brief  period  we  had  devised  the  best 
possible  system  of  preparing  the  young  for  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  or  life.  The  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  have  surrounded  us  have  developed,  nat- 
urally, a  tendency  to  utilitarianism  of  the  boldest  t^^pe. 

every  land  education  is  chiefly  to  prepare  men  and 
women  for  life's  various  callings  and  pursuits.  In 
America,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  environments  and 
by  the  imperious  and  enevitable  force  of  natural  laws, 
our  systems  of  education  have  been  practical. 

In  this  land  of  liberty  there  are  no  fixed  and  impass- 
able barriers  dividing  the  children  of  one  class  from  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  another.  The  road  to  wealth, 
honor  and  happiness — that  is  so  far  as  the  things  of  this 
world  conduce  to  happiness — is  open  alike  to  all.  The 
poor  of  yesterday  become  the  wealthy  of  to-day,  and  the 
sons  of  the  rich  may  become  the  poor  of  to-morrow. 

The  blessing  which  the  uncertainty  of  wealth  pro- 
duces is  the  necessity  that  we  find  for  our  practical 
institutions  of  learning.  Our  Universities  are  not  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  idleness,  where  diplomas  can  be 
bought  by  the  sons  of  the  rich.  They  are  rather  the 
mechanical,  law,  medical  and  agricultural  schools, 
where  young  men  are  fitted  to  work  in  these  departments 
of  life. 

But  along  with  the  blessing  comes  the  danger  of  our 
practical  systems  of  instruction.  We  are  too  prone  to 
measure  every  item  of  knowledge  by  the  merchants' 
standard.  At  the  threshold  of  every  proposition  in 
science  or  literature  lurks  the  question:  Will  it  pay? 
Portune,  in  the  sense  of  great  wealth,  and  the  free 
avenues  leading  to  it,  serve  in  a  degree  to  make  our 
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people  active  and  ambitious  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  tendency  to  degrade  education — which  is  intended  to 
develop  broadly  man's  noblest  parts  and  thereby  better 
fit  him  to  serve  his  fellows,— and  ultimately  the  effect 
upon  our  nat"^ohal  character  will  be  too  evident  and  dis- 
astrous to  be  disguised. 

In  our  literary  institutions  where  there  is  a  four  yea^rs" 
course,  leading  to  the  A.  B.,  degree,  students  should  not 
thilik  of  what  their  life's  work  will  be,  but  should,  it 
seems  to  me,  devote  their  attention  to  a  liberal  and 
thorough  study  of  the  classics  and  all  the  departments 
of  a  literary  course.  Such  a  system  of  education  teaches 
men  to  think,  and  shows  them  how  to  learn.  To  the 
contrary,  however,  classical  culture  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term  is  hardly  so  much  as  aimed  at.  Even  in  our 
small  colleges  Greek  and  Latin  are  being  more  and  more 
neglected  and  modern  languages  substituted,  because 
the  latter,  they  say,  are  more  practical.  TThe  great 
sweep  of  antique  life,  the  profound  de})th  of  classical 
thought,  the  political  development  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
their  philosophy,  their  laws,  their  arts  and  letters,  their 
relation  to  modern  times,  are  barely  touched  upon.  The 
student  does  not  sound  the  depth  of  the  riches  lying  at 
his  feet. 

How  about  the  condition  of  the  preparatory  schools 
Is  it  any  better  than  the  colleges  to  which  they  are 
feeders  and  from  which  the}^  get  their  teachers  ?  How 
can  it  be  when  our  public  and  even  private  school 
teachers  have  never  fathomed  the  depth  of  thought  born 
in  Socratian  Greece  and  Ciceronian  Rome  ?  The  number 
of  Freshman  well  prepared  in  Latin— and  Greek  espec- 
ially— decreases  year  by  year.  So  then  the  fault  falls 
greatly  on  the  colleges  who  send  out  teachers  unschooled 
in  Latin,  and  Greek.  This  is,  indeed,  an  age  of  superfi- 
ciality and  sham.  Not  only  do  things  and  persons  pass 
on  appearances  in  the  province  of  trade,  in  the  sphere  of 
politics,  in  the  field  of  labor,  and  in  the  region  of  religion; 
but  the  study  of  those  subjects  in  college  that  build  up 
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broad  scholarship  and  lofty  character  is  fast  becoming 
mere  formality. 

Translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  Caesar  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  are  increasing  in  demand. 
Did  those  great  English  writers,  of  days  gone  by,  whose 
profomid  thoughts  and  melodious  la.nguage  still  rivet  the 
attention  and  study  of  the  world,  hear  the  great  words 
of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  through  inierpreters  ? 
Milton,  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  all  the  brilliant  men  of 
England,  sailed  over  the  same  seas  as  did  Agamemnon 
and  Helen,  as  did  brave  Ulysses  and  his  fellow  Greeks, 
and  in  the  same  ship.  Yes,  England's  greatest  poet, 
from  his  youth  up,  loved  to  w^ander  through  "the  shady 
spaces  of  philosophy,"  as  he,  beautifully,  calls  them,, 
with  his  beloved  Plato,  to  follow  Aristotle's  intellect  as  it 
soared,  eagle-like,  into  the  realms  above,  to  listen  to  the 
roll  and  chime  of  Homer's  oceanic  harmon}^.  But 
Greece,  with  its  snow-capped  Olympus,  in  whose  bright 
abodes  convened  the  Gods  from  whom  Homer,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes,  drew  their  in- 
spiration, never  impaired  his  love  and  sensibility  for  the 
wildest  poetry  of  the  chivalric  age,  nor  for  the  more 
delicate  and  artificial  graces  of  the  ItpJian  muse. 

And  so  in  our  own  country  we  find,- that  as  a  rule,  the 
big  brained  leaders  in  Church,  State  and  Literature,  were 
men  broadly  and  deeply  learned  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
Ancients.  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Preston  were,  no  doubt,  profound  scholars  of 
Plato's  politics  and  Aristotle's  logic  ;  eager  and  earnest 
students  of  Homer's  happy  and  variable  diction,  and 
devoted  disciples  of  Demosthenes.  And  Hugh  S.  Legare 
declared  that  all  the  other  tongues  that  civilized  man  has 
spoken  are  poor  and  feeble,  and  even  barbarous,  in  com- 
parison with  Greek.  Its  compass  and  flexibility,  its 
riches  and  its  power,  are  altogether  unlimited. 

And  is  this  Greek,  in  which  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
world  sought  inspiration  and  schooling,  dead  and  no 
more  fit  for  use  ?    Is  it  not,  with  Latin,  the  language  of 
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thought,  scientific  and  exact  ?  The  discoveries  of  the 
mineralogist,  the  investigations  of  the  naturalist  and 
the  pliysiologist,  all  the  results  brought  about  by  science, 
necessitate  a  demand  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
for  a  correct  and  precise  terminology.  Modern  invention 
and  discovery  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  language 
more  expressive  and  precise  in  its  vocabulary  than  that 
in  which  Herodotus  wrote,  or  that  which  bore  upon  its 
wings  eloquent  Cicero's  thoughts. 

Further  ;  the  power  that  comes  from  working  a  diffi- 
cult passage  of  Greek  or  Latin  out,  drawing  fine  distinc- 
tions between  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  comparing 
what  a  word  meant  in  the  society  of  Athens  or  Rome 
with  whfcit  it  means  to-day  in  oui;  own  society,  such 
strength  of  mind  as  is  gained  by  exercising  in  an  Athen- 
ian or  Roman  gymnasium  is,  beyond  question,  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  a  man,  whether  he  stands  at  the  counting 
desk  or  mounts  the  political  stump. 

A.  S.  Pegues. 


HAVE   WE  NATIONAL  DANGERS? 


Nesting  snugly  in  the  sunny  climes  of  Italy  the 
beautiful  city  of  Pompeii  stood,  amid  the  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  its  pleasure-loving  inhabitants.  Towering  loft- 
ily a.bove  the  misty  clouds  the  rugged  brow  of  Vesuvius 
frowned  upon  the  haughty  inhabitants  as  some  power- 
ful giant  anxious  for  revenge.  Stretching  gracefully 
from  the  golden  sands,  a  smooth,  glossy  bay,  with  swift 
sailing  vessels  skimming  its  tranquil  surface,  added  a 
cliarm  to  the  beautiful  scenery.  Soothing  the  aching 
forehead  and  filling  the  soul  with  revelry  and  delight  the 
gentle,  refreshing  breezes  wafted  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
olives,  orange-blossoms  my  raids  of  flowers  to  and  fro. 
Beautiful  parks,  adorned  with  little  lakes  with  snow- 
white  swans  swimming  on  tlieir  silvery  surface,  be- 
decked the  city  on  every  hand.    Sparkling  fountains  at 
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every  vista  cast  up  their  spray;  glittering,  dazzling  and 
making  mellow  music  as  it  trickled  to  the  clear  pebbly 
stream  beneath.  In  fact,  this  wonderland  was  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  beauty,  grandeur  and  curiosity. 

Surrounded  by  such  soul-cheering  scenes  as  these,  and 
fascinated  with  luxury,  little  did  the  inhabitants  of  the 
gay  city  think  of  trouble  or  danger.  But,  hark  !  What 
does  that  hoarse  rumbling  mean  ?  What  means  that 
mysterious  darkness  which  enshrouds  the  earth  ?  What 
means  that  blinding  shower  of  ashes  and  the  harsh 
hisses  of  escaping  gasses  ?  What  means  that  glimmer- 
ing of  the  earth  ?  What  means  that  lurid  flame  shoot- 
ing upward  toward  the  heavens  from  that  grim,  gigantic, 
mountain  summit  ?  Ah !  God  has  spoken  the  doom  of 
these  reckless,  reveling,  riotous  people  in  the  tones  of 
the  mighty  Vesuvius,  and  caused  the  frowning  mountain 
to  belch  forth  torrents  of  ashes  and  red-hot  flames,  hur- 
rying the  princely  city  with  its  wealth,  its  luxury,  its 
splendor  and  its  gay  inhabitants,  in  one  common  mass  of 
ruins. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
awful  eruption,  and  yet  lessons  of  vigilance  may  be 
learned  by  the  various  nations  of  the  world  from  this 
terrible  event. 

The  march  of  civilization  has  been  continually  west- 
ward. 

A  nation  has  arisen  as  some  princely  wave  only  to 
collapse  and  rise  again  in  some  still  grander  domain, 
until  it  has  reached  its  apex  of  glory  and  grandeur  in 
America;  the  dearest,  fairest  and  freeest  land  in  the 
universe. 

But,  like  the  Pompeiians,  blinded  by  ease,  luxury  and 
the  magnificenae  of  our  glorious  institutions,  too  many 
of  our  people  are  careless  concerning  the  dangers  which 
surround  us,  and  when  some  silver-tongued  orator,  in 
flowery  phrases,  eulogizes  the  grandeur  of  the  country, 
her  free  institutions  and  her  phenomenal  progress,  he 
soars  away  to  dreamy  climes  of  bliss,  enchantment  and 
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oblivion. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  is  without  a  peer.  The 
splendid  progress  she  has  made,  the  beneficial  reforms 
she  has  etiected,  and  the  illustrious  example  she  has 
given  have  caused  her  sister  nations  to  gaze  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  power,  the  irresistible  advance,  and  the 
promised  destiny  of  the  young  republic  as  she  has 
clinched  the  dizzy  heights  to  peerless  national  distinc- 
tion. But  if  it  is  a  fact  that  vice,  crime  and  immorality 
enda^nger  the  vv^elfare  of  a  good  government,  then  every 
careful  observer  must  confess  that  there  is  just  cause  for 
anxiety.  Crime  is  continually  increasing.  Every  year 
the  power  of  monopoly  is  gaining  a' firmer  grasp  upon 
the  people,  which  causes  us  to  be  continually  agitated  by 
strikes  and  internal  commotion. 

Socialists  and  anarchists  still  persist  in  uttering  words 
of  fiery  denunciation  of  our  government;  while  the  evil 
influence  of  wealth — the  parent  of  a  thousand  curses — is 
continually  stirring  the  angry  fires  within  the  volcano  of 
destruction.  Truly  with  all  these  baneful  influences 
gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  government,  there  is 
just  cause  for  alarm. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  our  boasted  liberty 
is  that  which  is  tainted  with  vice  and  breathes  for  the 
corruption.  For  instance,  to  regard  freedom  as  identi- 
cal with  infinite  privileges  for  oppressing  our  fellowmen 
or  for  wrong  doing  c  f  any  kind  is  to  render  the  cherished 
name  of  liberty  hateful  and  odious  to  all  true  noble  men 
and  women.  If  the  liberty  of  one  insignificant  human 
being  is  to  mean  the  slavery  of  ten  thousand  souls,  such 
liberty  should  be  crumbled  into  atoms.  Every  cause  or 
interest  which  exists  for  the  freedom  and  benefit  of  the 
few,  but  for  the  degredation  of  mankind,  should  be 
trampled  in  the  dust.  And  when  the  American  people 
shall  arise  in  one  phalanx  and  utterly  demolish  the 
brazen  image  of  impure  freedom,  the  country  will  then 
be  rid  of  a  great  enemy. 

A  nation  that  encourages  and  idolizes  one  channel  of 
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thought  and  industry  so  much  that  all  others  are  dis- 
paraged, is  as  the  poor,  deformed  child,  whose  growth  of 
body  is  concentrated  in  one  part,  while  the  other  part 
dwindle  more  and  more  until  finally  the  child  is  brought 
to  an  untimely  grave.  The  United  States  is  cursed  with 
just  such  a  deformity  ;  because  the  time,  the  talent  and 
the  ambition  of  the  American  people  are  devoted  to  an 
excessive  pursuit  of  money  while  other  departments  of 
civilization  are  slighted  in  a  very  disparaging  degree. 

The  public  mind  has  no  time  to  study  the  vital  political 
questions  of  the  day,  but  only  those  of  secondary  im- 
portance, viewed  from  a  financial  standpoint.  For  ex- 
ample :  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  illiterate  voters 
is  the  one  that  should  coneern  all  the  people  ;  and  though 
session  after  session  of  Congress  is  held,  campaign  after 
campaign  is  carried  on  among  the  people,  this  important 
question,  through  the  detracting  influence  of  the  people's 
zeal  in  pursuit  of  wealth  and  through  the  skill  of  the 
politician  and  the  crafty  monopolist,  is  constantly  thrust 
aside  and  kept  subordinate  to  issues  of  far  less  moment. 
Again,  the  great  evil  or  intemperance  is  allowed  to 
pursue  its  ruinous  course  unchecked  because  wealth 
interposes. 

When  we  look  around  us  and  see  here  one  dressed  in 
gaudy  apparel  and  adorne'l  with  costly  jewels,  sur- 
rounded by  wealth  and  by  society  and  enobling  influ- 
ences generally,  while  yonder,  shuddering  and  cringing 
from  public  gaze,  we  see  the  poor,  lone,  outcast,  clad  in 
dingy,  ragged  garments  ;  despised  and  deserted  by  men  ; 
cursed  by  pinching  poverty.  When  we  see  talented 
young  men,  looking  ever  onwiard  and  upward  to  a  suc- 
cessful career,  and  then  look  at  the  wretched,  ruined 
man,  gazing  down,  down  to  a  dark,  dismal  future  ;  all 
this  makes  us  shudder  to  think  that  there  should  be  such 
marked  unequalities  in  America,  when,  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal."  Russell  Allen. 
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HOMER  AND  HESIOD  CONTRASTED. 

Homer  was  an  epic  poet ;  Hesiod,  a  didactic  poet.  The 
Homeric  poems  belonged  to  Asia  Minor  and  to  the  Ionian 
race,  a  place  and  people  suited  for  the  development  of 
the  imagination  and  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  The  population  of  Boestia,  the  home  of 
Hesiod,  were  dull,  living  in  a  heavy  atmosphere.  It  is 
true  that  Boestia  produced  the  poet  Pindar  and  the  gene- 
ral Epaminondas,  but  this  country  was  better  adapted  to 
cultivation  than  to  culture. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  said  that  Homer  wrote  for 
kings  and  Hesiod  for  peasants  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Homer  took  for  his  subject  the  quarrel  between  the 
divine  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  taking 
kings  as  his  heroes  of  whose  heroic  deeds  he  loved  to 
sing.  Hesiod  took  for  his  subject  a  lawsuit  between 
him  and  his  brother,  both  of  whom  were  farmers.  He 
made  quite  a  different  use  of  kings  to  Homer,  making 
them  corrupt  judges,  from  whose  wrong  judgment  he 
had  suffered,  and  whose  corruption  he  endeavored  to 
expose. 

It  is  evident  that  the  audiences  to  which  these  authors 
addressed  themselves  were  vastly  different.  Farmers, 
who  had  suft'ered  at  the  hands  of  the  unjust  kings, 
appreciated  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  as  did  the 
Kings,  the  Iliad  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  In  this  instance 
we  see  the  reaction  of  audience  on  author  determin- 
ing the  character  of  literature. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  not  only  differed  in  their  subjects, 
but  also  in  their  objects.  This  is  also  due  to  race  and 
place.  Homer  simply  tries  to  tell  his  story  in  the  pret- 
tiest way.  He  addresses  his  Muse  :  "Sing,  goddess,  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus."  He  endeavors  to 
please,  rather  than  rightly  instruct.  It  seemed  that  he 
paid  little  atteiition  to  the  truth ;  for  the  Spartans 
invented  a  synonym  for  lying  which  was  "Homer- 
ising,"  Hesiod's  desire  was  to  tell  the  truth,  not  to 
please  the  fancy.    He  says  in  the  introductory  of  his 
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Theogony  that  while  he  was  on  Mount  Helicon  with  his 
flocks,  at  night  the  Muses  appeared  to  him  and  said : 
*'We  can  tell  many  lies  like  unto  the  truth,  but  we  can, 
when  we  wish,  say  what  is  true."  We  see  from  this 
that  Hesiod  regarded  the  songs  of  Homer  with  a  similar 
moral  condemnation  as  did  Solon  feel  for  acting,  which, 
being  the  telling  of  lies  was  not  to  be  allowed  in  the 
State. 

Homer  will  always  be  admired  as  a  poet.  Hesiod  may 
be  as  a  man,  but  never  as  a  maker  of  verse. 

R.  McR. 
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N.  D.  Leseske,      -      -      -      -  Editor. 
THE  CLASS  OF '92. 


The  class  of  '92  stands  forth  as  the  largest  class  that 
ever  graduated  from  Wofford  College.  Since  the  Fresh- 
man year  very  few  men  have  dropped,  the  majority 
having  come  here  with  the  determination  to  take  the 
whole  course.  In  a  class  of  this  size  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  variety  of  professors  and  this  is  the  case  and  we 
can  justly  say  that  whatever  may  be  the  profession  of 
each  one  may  enter  he  will  fill  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
an  alumnus  of  Wofford. 

The  class  has  decided  to  have  a  class  history  printed 
and  a  record  has  been  made  as  to  what  will  be  the  call- 
ing of  each  one  and  as  for  its  variety  it  can  be  seen  from 
the  following. 

Edward  L.  Asbell  aspires'Jto  legal  honors  and  no  doubt 
has  his  eye  fixed  on  the  judge's  bench.  Whether  he  will 
ever  place  himself  there,  time  alone  can  tell,  yet  all  of 
his  classmates  have  hopes  of  him. 

Eugene  M.  Bearden's  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  a  gen- 
eral loafer,  but  fate  has  willed  otherwise,  so  he  has  de- 
termined to  take  a  course  in  some  university  and  prepare 
himself  for  working  with  "bottled  lightning.'' 

Robert  C.  Boulware,  familiarly  known  as  "Marse 
Bob,"  is  of  a  grave,  quiet  disposition  and  intends  grac- 
ing some  rural  school  house  and  to  occupy  his  leisure 
moments  he  has  applied  for  a  portion  of  writing  jokes 
for  an  almanac.    He  certainly  deserves  the  place. 

P.  Picket  Bethea  has  also  laid  his  plans  for  indulging 
in  pedagogics  for  awhile,  and  as  he  has  a  strong  right 
arm  success  will  likely  be  his.  He  next  intends  looking 
out  for  number  two  and  settling  down  as  a  farmer. 

Henry  J.  Cauthen  has  an  inclination  towards  jour- 
nalism, and  as  he  has  a  quick  mind  and  a  very  fertile 
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imagination,  two  qualities  required,  lie  will  no  doubt  be 
successful. 

William  J.  Cocke  intends  •'hanging-  out  iiis  shingle" 
as  a  lawyer  and  no  doubt  in  years  to  come  lie  will  hold 
a  jury  spell-bound  and  melt  them  to  tears,  and  after 
melting  them  to  tears  have  to  furnish  handkerchiefs. 

R.  M.  Dubose  intends  entering  the  ministry  and  will 
no  doubt  be  a  zealous  worker  in  his  calling. 

Henry  W.  Fair  aspires  to  medical  fame  and  all  our 
sympathy  will  be  needed  by  those  who  in  the  future 
may  apply  to  him  for  medical  aid,  but  after  all  he  may 
act  fair. 

William  D .  Dent,  is  of  the  opinion  that  his  talent  lies 
in  examining  and  repairing  the  dental  organs  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  in  making  indentation  (?)  on  their  teeth 
as  well  as  on  their  purses.  May  he  find  an  abundance 
of  victims. 

J.  Frank  Fooshe  expects  to  be  an  instructor  of  the 
rising  generation.  His  specialty  v/ill  be  natural  history 
regarding  the  habits  of  animals  and  insects,  bees  in 
particular.  He  has  a  clear,  musical  voice  and  is  think- 
ing of  having  it  trained  and  going  on  the  stage  as  a 
scene  shifter. 

John  C.  Harper  is  also  of  a  doubtful  mind  as  to  what 
course  in  life  he  shall  pursue,  but  he  is  thinking  of 
hiring  himself  to  wash  the  windows  on  the  third  story 
of  hotels.    He  has  a  high  ambition . 

Chesley  C.  Herbert  is  at  present  ''tossed  on  a  sea  of 
uncertainty"  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
itself. 

Thos.  H.  Law,  Jr.,  has  allowed  himself  to  go  through 
college  without  determining  on  any  special  branch,  but 
it  is  thought  that  on  account  of  his  quick  mind  for 
business,  that  he  will  enter  some  bank  as  night  watch- 
man and  he  is  determined  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

J.  B.  Holly,  intends  after  graduatong,  to  enter  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  and  no  doubt  he  will  succeed 
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in  his  attempts  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of,  the  Scriptures.. 
Also,  it  is  gently  whispered  that  he  will  have  two  to 
provide  for  soon  after  he  enters  his  profession.  Who 
knows  ? 

J.  C .  Covington  is  now  undecided  as  to  what  shall  be 
his  profession,  but  as  he  seems  to  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  musical  talent,  his  friends  have  advised  him 
to  turn  his  attention  towards  being  a  hand-organ  grinder. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  will  accept  their  advice . 

William  A .  Dagnall  goes  forth  to  swell  the  number  of 
lawyers  already  turned  l^^ose  among  this  people  and  we 
do  not  doubt  tha.t  his  eloquent  speeches  will  draw  tears 
from  the  audience  and  money  from  the  purse  of  his  client. 

D.  Wistar  Daniel  thinks  his  place  is  on  the  easy  side 
of  a  book  with  a  trembling  scholar  on  the  other  attempt- 
ing to  tell  what  he  does  know  and  what  he  doesn't. 
May  success  crown  his  efforts  J 

J.  Walter  Daniel  goes  to  fill  a  teacher's  place  and  pre- 
pare Presidents  and  Congressmen  for  the  coming  gene- 
ration, lie  will,  no  doubt,  instruct  his  scholars  how  the 
"savage  Indians  in  the  olden  times  belled  the  wild  buf- 
faloes." 

N.  D.  Lesssne  has  decided  to  rely  on  his  mental  ability 
for  support  in  teaching  for  a  few  years,  and  then  it  is 
thought  that  he  will  be  a  "pill  concoctor"  to  ease  the 
pains  of  suffering  mortals. 

"Tony"  G.  McLeod  has  persuaded  himself  that  his 
talent  lies  in  the  legal  profession  and  no  doubt  in  future 
years  we  shall  see  him  in  some  rural  district  keeping  the 
flies  from  some  justice  of  the  peace  and  he  will  do  it 
well. 

Adam  Moss  intends  starting  out  on  life's  journey  as  a 
drummer  and  we  prophesy  that  he  will  succeed  for  he 
has  plenty  of  "gab"  and  that  is  what  a  drummer  needs. 

J.  W.  Moss  will  depend  upon  the  ills  of  humanity  for 
support  and  it  is  said  that  he  intends  making  a  specialty 
of  doctoring  "birds." 
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Robert  C.  McRoy  intends  entering  the  ministry  here 
rat  home  but  the  writer  thinks  that  he  would  make  a 
"blooming"  success  as  a  missionary  to  ignorant  canni- 
balSj  for  we  know  they  would  not  eat  him  alive  and  we 
are  sure  he  would  be  too  tough  for  soup,  so  success  would 
be  his. 

A.  Shipp  Pegues  swells  the  number  of  uncertain  ones 
in  the  class  and  is  undecided  as  to  what  will  be  the  easiest. 

Being  proficient  in  the  "languages"  his  friends  think 
It  will  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to  pursue  a  course  in  some 
university  and  come  forth  a  full  fledged  mule-driver. 

John  J,  Riley,  will  prepare  himself  for  a  ministerial 
life  and  South  Carolina  will  be  the  scene  of  his  laborsi 

Coleman  B.  Waller  is  of  a  very  scientific  turn  of  mind 
and  although  he  is  undecided  now,  it  is  thought  that  he 
will  prepare  himself  to  be  a  first  class  glazier. 

W.  E.  Willis  cannot  just  now  make  any  decision  as  to 
what  his  vocation  in  life  shall  be,  but  it  is  thought  that 
he  will  instruct  the  youthful  generation  for  a  while  and 
then  go  to  Congress. 

W.  B.. Wharton,  otherwise  known  as  "Uncle  Whit'' 
will  preach  the  gospel  and  we  know  that  he  will  do  his 
duty  faithfully  and  well.  . 

Thomas  F.  Wright  the  last  on  the  roll  is  one  of  the 
last  to  decide  what  he  should  do.  Being  of  a  very  pugi- 
listic nature  he  is  thinking  of  hiring  himself  to  some  law 
firm  to  lick  postage  stamps. 

Of  the  class  of  '92 

These  remarks  are  strictly  true. 

"Miss  Genie." 
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Editorial  aind  Exchange  Department. 

John  J.  Riley,      -----  Editor-in-Cpief. 

We  take  this  opportuDity  of  thanking  the  friends  of 
The  Journal  in  Spartanburg  for  their  kind  and  much 
appreciated  assistance  in  getting  out  this  issue.  The 
Journal  has  man}^  friends  in  the  city  of  Spartanburg, 
and  many  of  them  were  glad  of  a  chance  to  contribute 
to  its  support.  Eriends,  the  students  of  Wofford  shall 
not  forget  your  kindness  and  encouragement  in  their 
enterprise. 


"  With  this  issue  of  The  Journal,  the  present  editorial 
staff  ceases  its  official  connection  therewith.  One  more 
year's  record  is  chronicled  in  the  catalogue  of  the  past. 
We  have  tried,  during  the  collegiate  year,  to  meet 
earnestly  and  manfully  all  of  the  difficulties  which 
chanced  to  confront  us,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  such 
manner  as  we  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
best  interest  of  The  Journal  and  to  those  of  whom  it 
is  a  representative.  Of  course,  the  present  managers 
are  cognizant  that  they  have  made  mistakes.  We  are 
human  and  are  subject  to  the  frailties  of  our  nature,  like 
anyone  else.  We  hope,  however,  that  those  who  follow 
us  will  profit  by  our  errors  and  experience  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  next  year's  management  passes  under  review, 
fewer  mistakes  and  a  greater  success  than  this  year's  will 
be  a  fitting  characterization  of  their  journalistic  efforts. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  express  our  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  The  Journal,  we  would  say  that 
a  brilliant  success  will,  in  no  distant  day,  crown  the 
faithful  attempts  of  those  in  whose  trust  it  may  be  com- 
mitted. Its  day  of  discouragement  is  in  the  past,  if  the 
men  who  hereafter  have  it  in  charge  do  their  whole 
duty.  The  Societies  should  not  tolerate  any  other 
kind  of  men  in  such  an  important  position. 

Before  retiring  from  our  office,  we  desire  to  thank 
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most  heartily  all  of  the  friends  of  The  Jrurnal,  who 
gave  us  their  support  and  encouragement  during  the 
past  year.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  us  to  hear  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  friends,  and  to  read  in  the  different 
Cf-llege  magazines  throughout  the  country  words  of 
praise  and  commendation.  We  bespeak  for  our  success-  ^ 
ors  that  worthy  and  stimulating  assistance  which  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  receive. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  that,  while  a  more  gracious  suc- 
cess may  attend  the  labors  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  no  editorial  staff  will  ever  desire  or  strive  more 
earnestly  to  give  our  College  community  and  friends  a 
better  Journal  than  we  have  done.  May  The  Jour- 
nal continue  to  grow  in  favor  with  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  States.  May  its  future  be  as  rich 
as  we  now  anticipate.  Students  of  Wofford,  stand  by 
your  Journal  !  Vale  !  Yale  ! 


In  the  next  few  days  Wofford  will  send  out  the  largest 
group  of  young  graduates  that  ever  left  her  classic  walls 
at  any  one  time.  Last  year  it  was  her  fortune  to  com- 
mend nineteen  to  the  duties  of  life.  A  happy  coinci- 
dent will  ever  assist  their  friends  in  remembering  what 
year  they  received  their  diplomas.  As  was  said  on  that 
occasion  if  you  reverse  the  last  two  digits  in  1891,  you 
will  have  the  number  of  graduates  for  that  College  year. 
We  suppose  that  our  friends  of  '91  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  possible  interpretation  that  it  was  a  good 
omen.  Not  only  can  the  present  graduating  class  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  taking  the  banner  from  the 
class  of  '76,  in  beiLg  the  largest,  but  can  rejoice  with  our 
inamediate  predecessors  in  the  fact  that  the  year  1892 
greets  us  with  the  same  distinction.  The  class  of  '92 
numbers  29. 

Fellow  class-mates,  our  days  at  Wofford  are  ended. 
We  have  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  here  together. 
Through  hours  of  darkness  and  disappointment,  very 
of ter,  we  have  at  last  come  to  the  closing  days  of  our 
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journey.  We  must  part,  but  sweet  ^rill  be  the  memory 
of  the  good  days  we  spent  together  during  the  past  four 
years.  May  each  one  of  us  realize  in  our  experience  the 
closing  lines  of  this  beautiful  and  appropriate  stanza: 

•'Old  class  of  *92  !  together  still. 
TTe've  journeyed  up  the  rough  and  toilsome  hill: 

Seeking  the  gems  to  labor  ne'er  denied, 
Plucking  the  fruits  that  deck  the  mountain  side. 

IS^ow  in  the  glory  of  a  few  more  summer  days, 
We  part,  and  each  one  goes  his  different  Tvay. 

Let  each,  with  hope  to  fire  his  yearning  soul. 
Still  hurry  on  to  the  shining  goal. 

The  way  at  times  may  dark  and  weary  seem, 
]S"o  ray  of  sunshine  on  our  path  may  beam, 

The  dark  clouds  hover  o'er  us  like  a  pall. 
And  gloom  and  sadness  seem  to  compass  all : 

But  stni  with  honest  purpose  toil  we  on : 
And  if  our  steps  be  upright,  straight  and  true. 

Far  in  the  east  a  golden  light  shall  dawn. 
And  the  bright  smile  of  God  come  bursting  through." 


The  Colllege  Conference  is  the  next  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Are  we  ready  for  the  occasion?  How  many 
of  us  have  anything  to  say  at  the  Conference?  If  you 
have  not  thought  of  anything  or  suggested  nothing  to 
some  of  your  fellow-students,  the  Students'  Conference 
will  likely  be  a  failure  so  far  as  you  will  contribute  to 
its  success.  Don't  let  everybody  come  out  to  listen,  but 
let  us  all  come  to  participate  in  the  exercises. 

We  hope  that  some  of  us  will  not  forget  during  the 
two  sessions,  that  we  do  not  know  everything  about 
college  government.  Some  of  us  may  be  persuaded, 
in  our  own  minds,  that  we  know  a  great  deal  about  it, 
but  please  do  not  let  us  speak  too  dogmatically  about 
it.  If  we  have  a  conviction  or  opinion  in  reference  to 
any  question  or  topic  that  may  be  up  for  consideration, 
let  us  get  up  and  state  it  as  such.  In  other  words  Ipt  us 
students  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
some  questions. 

We  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  have  a  very  profitable 
Conference  to  all  parties  concerned.    Please  let  us  all  be 


ERRATA. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  25,  a  line  and  a  half  occurs 
which  should  have  been  r)laced  under  "A  Theorj^  of 
Evolution'-  on  the  next  page.  Haste  in  getting  out  this 
issue  of  The  Journal  accounts  for  this  and  several 
other  errors. 
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punctuaFin'atten dance  at  the  sessions  and  remain  in  the 
Ohapeljuntil^the  meeting  is  adjourned. 


We  do  not  feel  that  we  would  be  doing  the  publishers 
of  the  Journal  justice  if  we  did  not  in  some  way  speak 
of  the  work  which  they  have  done  for  us  during  the 
year.  During  the  first  four  issues  of  the  Journal  for  the 
years  '91-'92,  several  typographical  errors  were  made- 
While  this  was  to  some  extent  the  fault  of  the  printers, 
yet,  we  editors  must  not  be  wholly  exonerated.  We 
were  new  hands  at  the  business,  and  it  was  some  little 
time  before  we  learned  how  to  correct  proof  properly. 
With  the  exception  of  the  April  issue  and  one  or  two 
other  issues,  the  Journal  has  been  well  printed.  We 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Journal  was 
ever  better  publishhd  than  it  was  during  this  year.  Of 
course,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement .  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  Journal  have  been  very  kind  and  oblig- 
ing during  the  entire  year.  They  print  ten  pages  of  this 
issue  free  of  charge,  which  gift  we  gratefully  acknowlege. 


We  thank  our  Furman  friends  for  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Adelphian  and 
Philosophian  Societies  and  regret  that  such  a  pleasure 
is  denied  us. 

"The  Randolph  Macon  Maafc'rily"  is  a  worthy  exponent 
of  the  institution  which  it  represents.  The  table  of  con- 
tents for  April  is  interesting  and  spicy.  One  article  of 
special  merit  is  entitled,  ''Benjamin  Franklin."  This 
sketch  is  written  in  a  flowing,  attractive  style  and  the 
writer  avoids  that  dryness  which  is  generally  character- 
istic of  such  productions.  The  "Monthly"  is  printed  in 
excellent  tpye  and  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
success. 

Let  the  followers  of  the  cigarette  examine  closely  the 
merits  of  the  above  theory. 
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A  THEORY  OF EVOLUTION- 


"Wayback  in  those  archaic  days  when  time  for  man  got  ripe, 

A  tailless  ape  sat  on  a  tree  and  smoked  a  penny  pipe. 
And  as  he  smoked,  lo,  thought  began.    He  knew  that  he  enjoyed, 

(Be  not  surprised  at  this.    You  see  that  ape  was  anthropoid.) 
Thus  thought  began  and  thought  is  all  that  makes  a  man,  a  man- 

So  be  it  known  that  thus  in  smoke  the  human  race  began. 
But  mark  how  in  a  circle  move  all  sublunary  things  ; 

Events,  like  smoke,  resolve  themselves  into  expanding  rings; 
And  as  the  monkev's  pipe  made  thought, and  thought  created  mane 

The  cigarette  should  take  him  back  to  just  where  he  began.''— b"x' 


Yale's  new  gymnasium,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
—Ex. 


''The  Texas  University  Journal"  continues  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  journalistic  world,  its  improvement 
in  the  past  few  mionths  is  worthy  of  special  note.  It  is 
filled  with  good  strong  reading  matter.  The  ''Journal'" 
is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  printed  magazines  which 
come  to  our  sanctum.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  journals 
in  the  college  world. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  courses  are  offered  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  Harvard.  President  Eliot  has 
calculated  that  it  would  take  forty-four  years  to  com- 
plete the  whole  number. — Ex. 

In  the  last  six  years  389  students  of  Prussian  Schools 
have  committed  suicide  on  account  of  failure  in  exami- 
nations.—Ex. 


Freshman  year:  Comedy  of  Errors.  Sophomore  year: 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Junior  year:  As  You  Like 
It.    Senior  year;    All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.— Ex. 


Attorney  (cross  examining  witness  for  other  side: 
''You  say  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time  ?" 
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Witness:  "It  was."  A:  "You  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  are  youf  ?  W:  "Yes 
sir."  A:  "Can  tell  a  moon  as  far  as  you  can  see  it,  can 
you?"  W:  "I  think  I  can."  A:  "Ever  see  the  man  in 
the  moon?"  W:  "I  have  seen  what  they  call  the  man  in 
the  moon."  A:  "Often  ?"  W.  "Many  a  time."  A: 
"What  does  he  look  like?"  W:  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
he  looks  like  a  little  two-for-a-cent,  one-horse  lawyer." 
—Ex. 


"The  Wake  Forest  Student"  is  an  excellent  literary 
periodical.  It  occupies  a  very  enviable  place  in  college 
journalism.  "  We  do  not  think  any  journal  which  comes 
to  our  office  is  superior  to  it.  Its  varied  contents  always 
make  up  a  literary  feast.  Many  of  its  articles  are  aglow 
with  sparkling  and  well-timed  thoughts.  The  "Student'' 
is  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
college  journalism  if  the  students  give  it  due  attention. 
May  success  continue  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the 
students  of  Wake  Forest  College  in  their  worthy  enter- 
prise. 

If  zoJiite  be  "all  the  colors  combined," 
Amd  black  their  "abs'.mce  be, 

Then  ain't  the  whites  the  colored  folks, 
The  black  from  color  free  ?  —Ex. 

''A  fellow  feelHiy  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 
Perhaps  the  poet  would  have  changed  his  mind, 

If,  in  a  crowd  one  day  he  chanced  to  find 
K  fellow  feeling  in  his  coat  behind.  Ex. 
"The  Journal,"  the  literary  representative    of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  is  a  journal  of  good  literary 
merit.    It  is  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  institution  at 
which  it  is  published.    We  always  welcome  its  visits. 


"The  Southern  Christian  Advocate"  has  been  a  very 
regular  and  highly  esteemed  exchange  during  the  entire 
collegiate  year.  Its  able  Editor,  Dr.  W.  D.  Kirkland, 
deserves  muce  credit  for  giving  the  Methodists  of  South 
Carolina  such  an  excellent  paper.    We  have  read  the 
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"Advocate"  with  pleasure  and  profit.  May  the  future 
crown  it  with  incresing  success. 

A  kindly  act  is  a  kernel  sown, 

That  will  grow  to  a  goodly  tree^ 
Fliedding  its  fruit  when  time  has  flown 

Down  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

The  Owl. 

Freshman,  seeing  the  electric  lights,  said,  ''I  am  going 
to  buy  some  of  that  electric  light  oil  to  use  in  my 
room." 


A  member  of  the  physiology  class  defines  kissing  as 
the  anatomical  juxtaposition  of  two  orbicularistforis 
muscles  in  a  state  of  contraction.  Boyle  parses  the  word 
thus:  ''Kissing  is  a  noun  common  and  proper,  not  very 
singular,  for  it  agrees  with  you  and  me. — Ex. 


There  are  40,000  women  studying  in  the  various  col- 
leges in  America,  yet  it  is  only  25  years  since  the  first 
college  in  the  land  was  opened  to  women. — Ex. 

Gladstone  is  said  to  be  so  fine  a  Greek  scholar  that  he 
would  be  famous  for  that  alone, — Ex. 


In  a  German  University  a  student's  matriculation  card 
shields  him  from  arrest,  admits  him  at  half  price  to 
theatres  and  takes  him  free  to  art  galleries. — Ex. 
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A  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE. 


That  man  who  has  done  so  great  a  work  for  offord 
in  the  last  four  years,  and  who  should  be  retained  in  his 
present  service  for  many  years  to  come,  has,  in  his  ever- 
planning  brain,  devised  a  method  of  bringing  into  touch 
the  old  and  the  new  students  of  Wofford  College, 
Financial  Agent  John  C.  K^lgo  has  arranged  for  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Alumni  and  students  of  Wofford  to  be 
held  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  June,  and  in  this  Conference 
he  proposes  to  have  discussed  many  subjects  which  per- 
tain to  the  advancement  of  his  charge.  This  is  some- 
thing wholly  new  in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  if 
the  plans  of  Prof.  Kilgo  are  fully  executed  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  such  a  meeting  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  It  is  desired  to  have  present  at  the 
Conference  as  many  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  as 
can  be  gotten,  and  the  discussion  of  important  matters 
from  old  and  new  standpoints  will  be  interesting  and 
highly  beneficial.  The  following  programme  has  been, 
arranged  by  Prof.  Kilgo  and  a  committee  from  the 
Senior  class: 

Friday,  10th. 
8:30. — Organization. 

8:40— How  can  ''The  Journal"  aid  in  bringing  the 
interests  of  Wofford  before  the  people  of  South  Carolina  ? 
T.  G.  McLeod. 

9:10. — The  present  System  of  Examinations  in  Wof- 
ford.—D.  D.  Wallace. 

9:40 — Athletics:  Should  the  College  have  a  Gym- 
naseum  ?  Ought  the  College  to  prohibit  inter-collegiate 
contests  ? — J.  C.  Covington. 

10-10 — Question  Box. 

10:45. — Adjournment. 
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Saturday,  11th. 

10  a.  m. — What  can  the  individual  student  do  to  bring 
more  students  to  College  ? — H.  W.  Ackerman. 

10:30 — What  relation  do  the  Alumni  of  an  Institution 
sustain  to  its  success? — W.  A.  Law. 

11  a.  m. — Relation  between  College  and  Fitting  School. 
—A.  E.  Hollar  and  D.  W.  Daniel. 

11:40  a.  m. — Question  Box. 
12 :30— Adjournment. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  OFFICERS  FOR  '92-'93. 


The  Young  Men's  Christi^i  Association  of  the  College 
has  elected  officers  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  session  of  "92-93,  and  the  following  is  the 
list :  President,  William  Pitts,  of  Laurens  county ; 
Yice-President,  Henry  W.  Ackerman,  Colleton  county ; 
Secretary,  Ed.  S.  Jones,  Columbia;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, W,  J.  Snyder  ;  Beaufort  county  ;  Treasurer,  A. 
Y.  Harbin,  Greenville  county  ;  Recorder,  O.  M.  Abney, 
Richland  county. 

The  Woff'ord  Association's  work  during  the  past  term 
has  been  successful,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  report  read 
before  the  State  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Con- 
vention which  was  held  in  this  city  in  April.  The 
officers  who  were  in  control  were  men  of  ability  and 
held  the  respect  of  interested  and  disinterested.  The 
officers  for  the  coming  session,  are  good  men,  and  the 
Association  will  do  no  less  effective  work  under  their 
guidance  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 


THESE  ARE  THEY. 


The^deadlock  is  oft'  and  The  Journal  has  been  given 
a  staff  for  '02-'93.  The  great  wrestle  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  in  The  Journal  was  opened 
anew  on  the  night  of  20th  of  May,  but  the  contestants 
were  so  evenly  matched  that  they  recognized  the  per- 
fect folly  of  continuing  and  both  withdrew  after  having 
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made  three  ''passes."  The  rolls  of  the  Calhoun  and 
Preston  Societies  were  called  three  '  times,  after  which 
both  Messrs.  Haynes  and  Craighead  called  time,  and  ex- 
pressed determinations  to  withdraw.  While  either  of 
these  gentlemen  would  have  made  good  editors,  their 
withdrawal  was  received  by  many  with  pleasure,  for 
everybody  recognized  the  inability  of  either  to  be  elected 
over  the  other  and  no  one  was  anxious  to  vote  all  night. 
The  compromise  man  was  W.  A.  Pitts,  of  Laurens,  who 
was  elected  by  the  entire  vote  of  the  assembled  body. 
Mr.  Pitts  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '93,  and  although 
he  has  had  no  experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  periodical, 
he  will  doubtless  be  successful  in  his  editorial  work  on 
The  Journal.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Preston  Society 

The  order  of  business  after  the  Chief's  election  was  the 
election  of  a  man  to  have  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
paper.  To  this  office  Mr.  G.  F.  Kirby,  of  '94,  and  a 
member  of  the  <  alhoun  Society,  and  a  resident  of  Spar- 
tanburg, was  elected,  ivlr.  Kirby  is  v/ell  acquainted  with 
the  business  men  of  the  city,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expec- 
ted that  he  may  be  able  to  prevail  upon  more  of  tlieni  to 
support  The  Journal  by  advertisement. 

The  election  of  these  gentlemen  completed  the  work 
of  the  joint  session  and  Mr.  Riley  adjourned  the  same 
until  May  '93. 

CALHOUN  EDITORS. 


When  the  Calhoun  Society  had  been  called  to  order 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  session,  the  associate 
editors  which  come  from  that  society  were  elected.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Ackerman,  of  Colleton,  was  given  first  place,  and 
Mr.  C.  R.  Calhoun,  of  Abbeville,  was  elected  to  the 
second  place.  These  gentlemen  are  inexperienced  in 
journalism,  but  will  no  doubt  do  good  vv^ork. 

PRESTON  EDITORS. 


The  Preston  Society  elected  the  following  gentlemen 
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to  represent  it  on  the  staff :  W.  Thornwell  Haynes,  of 
Spartanburg,  and  E.  W.  Allen,  of  Spartanburg.  Mr. 
Haynes  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  the 
Journal's  pages  will  certainly  be  graced  with  his  able 
productions. 


ANOTVERSAEY  ORATORS. 


On  the  night  on  which  were  elected  the  Journal  editors 
there  were  elected  by  the  Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies 
two  gentlemen  to  represent  them  in  the  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Wofford,  which  is  in  November 
next.  This  is  an  important  day  for  Wofford,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  delivery  of  orations  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  Calhoun  and  a  gentleman  from  the  Preston. 
Mr.  Ackerman  will  represent  the  Calhoun  Society  at  the 
next  celebration,  and  the  Preston  will  be  represented  by 
Mr.  Nabors. 


PRESTON'S  LAST  ELECTION  FOR  '9:-'92. 


The  final  election  of  the  Preston  Society  for  the  session 
of  '91-'92  has  been  held  and  the  following  gentlemen 
have  the  honor  to  hold  the  following  offices :  President. 
W.  T.  Haynes  ;  Vice-President,  H.  Lanham ;  First  Cor- 
rector, Z.  Nabors  ;  Second  Corrector,  W.  A.  Pitts  ;  Secre- 
tary W.  M.  Alexander ;  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Snyder ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  O.  M.  Abney  ;  Librarian,  H.  J. 
Schumaker  ;  First  Censor,  R.  E.  S.  Smith  ;  Second  (  ensor, 
Atticus  Dagnall. 

A  STRANGE  roiN  IDENCE, 

That  happened  last  year  and  will  happen  again  this 
year,  which  has  never  happened  before  and  which  will 
probably  never  happen  again  ;  the  number  of  the  Class 
of  '91  was  nineteen.  The  number  of  the  class  of  '92  was 
twenty-nine. 
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SOPHOMORE  EXHIBITION. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Sophomores  were 
put  off  until  a  late  day,  they  gave  their  exhibition,  and 
that  it  was  a  success  in  every  respect  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  attendance  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Class  of  '94  was 
larger  than  usual,  the  Chapel  being-  filled  to  its  comfort- 
able capacity.  The  exhibition  was  held  on  the  13th  of 
May  and  began  at  8:30  p.  m.  Professor  Kilgo,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  of  the  Presbyterian 
<.hurch,  conducted  the  opening  religious  service.  The 
music  (?)  of  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  Gin-Saw 
Aggregation  ,and  was  about  as  usual.  A  stranger,  not 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  gathering,  might  have 
thought,  on  hearing  the  buzz  of  those  saws,  that  he  was 
attending  a  funeral  service.  Several  of  those  very 
recently  written  selections,  such  as  Home,  Sweet  Home, 
Nearer  My  God  To  Thee,  &c,,were  given  to  the  audience, 
and  many  were  expecting  Annie  Rooney,  Maggy  Murphy 
and  Sally  In  The  Ally,  but  were  fortunately  spared. 
Dr.  Carlisle  introduced  the  speakers,  and  the  following 
was  the  programme  complete  : 

MUSI'\ 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Watkins. 

MUSIC. 

J.  S.  Connor.  Berkley  County,  ''Political  Conservatism.'' 

MUSI,  . 

W.  M.  Alexander.  Spartanburg  Co.,  ''A  Retrospect 

and  a  Prospect."      MUSI  '. 
W.  L.  Walker.    Spartanburg  Co.,  ''Mississippi  Contest 

Election."  AiUSIC. 
W.  W.  Watson.  Edgefield  (  o.,  "The  Unknown  Speaker." 

MUSIC. 

W.  T.  Duncan.   Anderson  Co.,  "The  Danger  of  Further 

Extension."  MUSIC. 
W.  J.  Snyder.    Beaufort  Co.,       "Under  Which  Flag?" 

MUSIC. 

Benediction  by  Brest.  B.  F.  Wilson. 
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RE  EPTION  FROM  10  TILL  12. 


CHAPERONS. 


Mrs.  L.  (  .  Cannon. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Game  well. 
Mrs.  Warren  DuPre. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Craighead. 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Rembert. 
Wrs.  D.  A.  DuPre. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Calvert. 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Snyder. 


MARSHALS. 


A.  O.  MiMS,  i  hief. 


CALHOUN. 


PRESTON. 

E.  S.  Jones. 
P.  H.  Edwards. 
E.  M.  Lanham. 


A.  E.  Stokes. 
F.  M.  Lander. 
W.  P.  Baskin. 


The  reception  was  more  than  commonly  good.  The 
young  ladies  of  Converse  lent  their  charming  presence, 
and  the  city  girls  were  out  in  their  usual  good  number. 


Rev.  R.  C.  McRoy,  of  the  class  of  '92, went  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  to  Greenwood,  and  preached  in  the  Methodist 
Church  of  that  town  morning  and  evening. 

Prof.  Craighead  at  the  invitation  of  the  Graded  School 
of  Bennetsville,  S.  C,  addressed  it  at  its  closing  ex- 
ercises in  May. 

For  what  reason  it  is  not  known,  but  the  invitations 
for  commencement  came  unusually  t  late  this  year.  It 
was  thought  that  a  new  cut  would  be  gotten,  but  the 
Reception  Committee  declared  this  to  be  impossible,  and 
the  invitations  for  this  year  are  more  unsightly  than  for 
several  years.  The  paper  upon  which  they  are  printed 
is  simply  miserable. 

The  Converse  invitations  this  year  are  beautiful. 
That  is  the  only  word  that  can  express  their  appearance. 
The  cut  is  better  than  ours  and  the  paper  better. 

Professor  Kilgo  has  been  busily  engaged  in  attending 
District  Conferences  during  the  month  of  May. 

Rev.  Hilliard  F.  Chrietzberg,  of  Columbia,  was  on  the 
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Campus  in  May,  and  conducted  the  morning  prayer 
services,  after  which  he  spoke  briefly  to  the  boys. 

Rev..   Mr.  Richardson,  Pastor  of  Central  Methodist 
Church  of  this  city,  was  on  the  Campus  in  May. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Boyd  and  his  venerable  father,  "Uncle 
Mark,"  conducted  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  prayer  meeting  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  May.  The  boys  always  welcome  these 
gentlemen  to  the  Campus. 

The  Senior  class,  guided  by  Professor  DuPre,  took  the 
usual  geological  trip  through  the  attractive  portions  of 
Spartanburg  County  in  May.  The  gold  mines  of  the 
County  were  visited. 

The  picture  of  the  class  of  '92,  which  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Reckling,of  Columbia,  is  perfect  with  one  exception, 
a  Sophomore  was  placed  in  the  group  through  confusion. 
The  picture  contains  the  bust  pictures  of  the  men  of  '92, 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  picture  of  Dr.  Carlisle,  which 
many  declare  to  be  the  best  ever  seen  of  the  Doctor. 

in  the  students  Conference  which  is  mentioned  on 
another  page  of  the  Journal  there  is  talk  of  bringing  up 
for  serious  discussion  a  matter  which  is  receiving  much 
attention  by  the  boys.  It  is  that  of  the  requirement  of 
the  boys  to  defray  the  expenses  of  commencement.  Many 
think  that  the  expenses  of  the  college  year  are  sufflcientlv 
heavy  for  the  average  student  to  bear  and  that  the  col- 
lege should  not  require  the  boys  to  furnish  funds  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  commencement.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  are  advertisement  for  the  college,  and  do 
the  boys  individually  no  good.  Therefore  they  want  the 
matter  exhaustively  discussed. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  college,  which  will  be  published 
at  once,  there  will  be  printed  a  complete  list  of  all  holi- 
days that  the  faculty  will  want.  The  holidays  given  will 
probably  be  these:  Wofford' s  birthday,  in  October/ 
Thanksgiving,  in  November;  Christmas;  Washington's 
birthday;  and  Good  Friday. 
Mr.  James  Hamer,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  was  called 
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to  his  home  in  Marion  in  May  to  the  death  bed  of  a  sister. 
Professor  Kilgo  accompanied  Mr.  Hamer,  and  conducted 
the  funeral  services. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  written  for  the  medals  in  the 
Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies  are  quite  numerous. 
There  are  six  from  the  Preston,  and  nearly  as  many 
from  the  Calhoun. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Richardson,  of  the  city,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  essays  competing 
for  the  Calhoun  medal.  Hon.  Stobo  Simpson,  of  the 
city,  will  attend  to  this  feature  for  the  Prestons. 

The  essays  written  by  members  of  the  Senior  clas& 
for  the  medal  given  by  the  Science  department  were 

lost  to  Professor  DuPre  for  two  weeks,  but  were  finally 
found  and  sent  to  professors  of  distant  colleges  for  their 
votes.  The  Express  Company  was  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  essays.  They  were  directed  to  President 
Strode,  of  Clemson,  and  were  lost  at  Central. 

Rev.  Jno.  D.  Craut,  of  the  Anderson  Circuit,  was 
among  his  many  friends  on  the  ™ampus  in  May. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  College 
conducted  a  brief  protracted  meeting  in  May.  Members 
of  the  Association  conducted  the  meeting.  Dr.  Carlisle 
led  the  meeting  on  one  occasion. 

A  few  of  the  boys  have  left  the  College  for  their 
homes.    Among  them  were  Messrs.  Mims  and  others. 

Prof  Kilgo  delivered  during  the  last  of  May  a  lecture 
to  the  people  of  Monroe,  N.  C,  and  on  the  following 
night  spoke  at  the  Charleston  District  Conference  at 
Beaufort. 

The  campus  is  still  being  prepared  for  the  planting  of 
grass.  The  oats  have  been  turned  in,  and  the  ground  has 
been  sown  with  peas.  In  the  fall  Prof.JDupre  will  pur- 
chase fountain  equipment,  and  have  the  grass  regularly 
watered.  A  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  would 
be  a  great  attraction. 
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There  are  several  candidates  for  election  to  the  caterer- 
ship  of  the  Wightman  Hall.  Mr.  Willis,  who  has  had 
in  charge  the  eating  side  of  the  hall  for  the  two  years 
just  gone,  will  be  compelled  because  of  the  fact  of  being 
a  Senior,  to  give  up  the  work.  He  has  served  faithfully 
and  well. 

Professor  Craighead  has  been  secured  to  conduct  sev- 
eral teachers  schools  during  the  summer . 

Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Freshman  class,  spent  a  brief  vaca- 
tion at  his  home  in  Union  in  May. 

Messrs.  Norton  and  Stokes  are  the  undisputed  champi- 
ons of  tennis  in  the  college  and  city.  They  can  readily 
manage  any  combination  that  can  be  gotten  up  in  either 
city  or  college. 

George  Prince,  Esq.,  of  the  Anderson  bar,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '76  was  in  the  city  in  May,  and  visited 
the  campus. 

ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

The  Alumni  of  the  city  have  held  a  meeting  and  ar- 
rangement for  the  usual  Alumni  banquet  has  been  made. 
A  committee  to  see  to  the  preparation  of  the  supper  and 
to  complete  a  programme  has  been  appointed,  and  on 
Tuesday  night  of  Commencement  there  will  be  a  grand 
gathering  of  the  old  Wofford  boys,  and  great  jolifica- 
tion.  These  gatherings  have  been  great  for  their  suc- 
cess, and  the  one  of  "82  will  be  the  grandest  in  the  his- 
tory of  banquets.  There  will  be  great  speeches  by  the 
old  Alumni  and  the  fellows  may  just  set  themselves  for 
the  greatest  speech  of  the  night  from  a  '92  man,  for  he's 
going  to  be  there,  and  is  goii^g  to  make  a  great  speech. 
Ninety-two  will  be  there  in  full  blast  and  will  have  a 
good  part  in  the  proceedings. 


BASE  BALL. 
The  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the^good  game  were 
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not  fiilfilleel  as  fully  as  the  friends  would  have  had  them 
fulfilled.  The  interest  displayed  by  the  college  com- 
munity was  not  sufficiently  great  to  arouse  the  college 
to  the  orgauization  of  a  highly  respectable  aggregation. 
The  comparative  failure  of  the  association  of  '92 
furnishes  absolute  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  high 
order  organization  in  a  college  which  puts  an  immov- 
able barrier  in  the  way  of  inter-collegiate  contest.  ISTo 
capable  player  is  attracted  by  the  insignificant  games 
tliat  can  be  gotten  up  in  the  college  and  between  the 
college  and  an  aggregation  of  non-college  men.  He  is 
desirous  of  a  more  extensive  field  to  exercise  in.  The 
team  of  '92  never  left  its  own  ground.  It  pla^yed  no 
games,  comparatively  speaking,  with  teams  outside  of 
the  college,  and  the  result  is  that  nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished. There  was  good  material,  but  the  attrac- 
tions offered  were  of  too  small  a  nature  to  stimulate  the 
material  to  good  practice  and  proficiency.  The  good 
players  cared  not  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  very 
limited  field.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  engage  with  other 
Southern  institutions  in  contests  this  writing  could 
chronicle  much  success.  A  great  team  could  have  been 
gotten  together,  but  we  were  kept  at  horns;,  and  Ave  have 
played  no  ball.  Our  college  has  been  robbed  of  one  of 
the  broadest  advertisements  that  can  be  gxven  a  college. 
Maybe  the  time  will  some  day  come  when  prosrress  will 
be  allowed. 

* 

Since  the  game  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue 
as  having  been  played  between  the  city  and  the  college 
was  gone  through  with,  there  has  been  another  game 
between  these  clubs.  It  was  on  the  24th  day  of  May, 
and  as  was  the  result  of  the  first  game  so  went  tha;^  of 
the  second.  It  was  almost  a  Waterloo  for  the  town  men. 
The  public  may  call  the  playing  base  ball,  but  a  person 
who  understands  anything  of  the  game  at  all  has  some 
fear  of  erring  when  he  says  that  the  ball  played  on  the 
4th  was  basejj  ball.    The  team  brought  to^thejcollege 
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grounds  by  the  town  people  was  no  team,  and  the  one 
put  against  them  was  much  less  a  team.  It  was  more 
like  something  that  needed  a  team  to  pull  it.  The  men 
who  usually  play  on  the  college  club  knew  nothing  of 
this  game  until  only  a  few  minutes  previous  to  its  call- 
ing by  the  umpire,  and  half  of  them  were  incapacited  by 
sickness  to  enter  into  the  game  with  any  spirit  whatever. 
However,  they  vs^ere  placed  on  the  grounds,  every  man 
in  a  position  other  than  was  common  for  him  to  occupy, 
and  the  game  began.  Chreitzberg  and  Snyder  began 
the  battery  work;  Crosswell  was  on  first;  Walker  came 
from  centre, and  played  second;  Brown  played  third;  Mc- 
Leod  was  unable  to  play,  and  Cauthen  left  left  and  came 
to  short;  Bamberg  played  left;  Strother,  centre;  and 
Humbert  in  right  field.  With  this  arrangement  the 
game  went  on  for,  an  inning.  Then  Haynes  came,  and 
Bamberg  went  in  the  box,  Chreitzberg  to  short,  and 
Cauthen  to  his  customary  place,  left  field.  Errors  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  after  a  thorough' 
display  of  inability  to  play,  the  game  ended  with  the 
town  in  the  lead  by  one  majority. 

If  Wofford  ever  expected  to  have  a  base  ball  team  this 
year  was  the  time  for  her  to  have  one.  Such  pitchers  as 
Frank  Bamberg  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  college  regis- 
ter every  year. 

Inter-Collegiate  base  ball  and  foot  ball  are  things  that 
must  be  allowed  in  Wofford  in  a  very  few  years.  The 
rise  of  the  college  demands  it. 

The  game  of  the  season  was  played  between  clubs 
representing  the  college  and  city  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
3d  of  the  month.  As  is  customary  the  college  team  was 
an  extempore  affair,  and  until  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  game  was  called  by  Mr.  Henneman  it  was  not  known 
among  the  base  ball  men  of  the  college  that  a  game  was 
expected  of  them.    They  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  their  last  game  had  been  played,  for  Frank  Bam- 
berg[^had  left,  and  it  was  thought  that  no  man  in  the 
college  could  take  his  place  in  the  game.  But  the  public 
expected  a  game,  and  on  a  few  moments  notice  the 
scorer  was  given  the  names  of  nine  men  who  are  on  the 
college  register,  and  at  5:30  the  umpire  demanded  that 
the  game  commence.  The  hearts  of  the  college  men 
were  in  their  mouths.  They  were  anxious  that  their 
team  win,  but  had  not  the  least  hope  of  such  a  happy 
ending.  Every  man  was  out  of  his  usual  position,  and 
many  of  the  men  were  not  members  of  the  college  club . 
Everybody  knew  that  Gus  Chreitzberg  was  a  very  rapid 
thrower,  but  following  Bamberg,  Gus  was  not  high  in 
the  estimation  of  his  players  as  a  tosser.  Snyder  was 
looked  upon  as  a  moderately  good  catcher,  but  was  not 
thought  a  first  nine  worthy.  The  entire  outfield  had 
come  into  the  infield  positions,  and  new  men  played  in 
the  positions  vacated  by  the  outfielders.  Every  man 
seemed  out  of  place,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  for  the 
college.  But  the  boys  went  to  the  bat,  and  Walker,  an 
ever  hard  hitter,  went  to  second,  and  scored  by  good 
running.  Only  one  run  was  made  in  the  inning.  Every- 
body in  sympathy  with  the  college  was  terribly  uneasy 
when  the  ''patched"  college  team  went  to  the  field:  Gus 
was  looked  upon  as  not  strong  enough  for  the  tovv  n  bat- 
ters, and  Snyder  was  not  considered  able  to  execute  the 
duties  of  a  catcher.  But  as  everybody  was  uneasy  so 
soon,  was  everybody  surprised.  Gus  got  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  good  pitcher,  and  in  short  order  did  the 
town  batters  up,  Snyder  surpassing  himself  in  handling 
Gus'  speedy  curves.  Not  a  run  was  scored  for  the  town 
until  the  eighth  inning.  Gus  yielded  only  two  hits,  and 
struck  out  ten  men — errors  were  the  exception.  Every 
man  played  his  position  in  almost  perfect  style.  Haynes 
was  at  second  every  time  the  ball  was  sent  in  that  direc- 
tion. Chreitzberg  accepted  all  chances.  Snyder  caught 
magnificently,  fielding  several  beautiful  flies.  Kirby 
caught  quite  handsomely  a  hard  fiy,  and  short-stop  was 
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played  without  error.  The  game  ended  even.  Each 
side  made  only  three  runs  apiece,  and  darkness  hindered 
a  play  off.  The  crowd  was  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  of 
the  college  work  especially  •  hreitzberg's  pitching  Gus 
has  the  effect  to  a  great  extent  of  Bamberg.  He  is  not 
so  adept  at  striking  his  batters  out,  but  when  hit  he  is 
not  smashed  so  hard  as  is  Frank.  The  following  men 
represented  the  college  :  Battery,  Chreitzberg  and  Sny- 
der: lb.  Walker;  2d,  Haynes;  3d,  Humbert;  short-stop, 
Cauthen;  left  field,  Kirby;  centre.  Brown;  right,  Strother. 


CONYEBSE  COMMENCEMENT. 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  our  sister  institution 
will  be  gone  through  with  one  week  previous  to  our  own 
Commencement.  Tlip-  following  is  announced  to  be  the 
programme  of  the  occasion:  Sabbath  evening,  June 
5th,  8:30  o'clock,  Commencement  sermon  by  Rev.  Thos. 
F.  Gaiior,  L.  L.  D.,  of  Tennessee.  Wednesday  evening, 
June  8th,  8:30  o'clock,  concert  recitation  by  members  of 
the  classes  in  Expression  and  Music .  Thursday  morn- 
ing, June  9th,  12  o'clock,  annual  address  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Hawthorne,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia.  Thursday  evening, 
June  9th,  8:30  o'clock,  annual  concert  and  presentation 
of  medals. 

The  time  of  the  Commencement  was  at  first  a  cause 
of  some  disappointment  to  some  of  the  College  boys, 
but  it  has  been  understood  that  many  of  the  girls  will 
remain  in  the  city  until  the  Wofiord  Commencement, 
and  there  is  more  peace  now. 

EX(  USED. 

The  following  members  of  the  '  lass  of  '92  have  been 
excused  from  the  delivery  of  graduating  addresses: 
Messrs.  Bearden,  Law,  Lessesne,  Pegues,  A.  H.  Moss, 
Harper . 

The  exception  was  granted  at  the  request  of  the  the 
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gentlemen  themselves. 

^(  hief  Editor  Riley's  great  "hustle"  explains  the 
creased  size  of  The  Journal.    Through  his  individiiaS' 
efforts  the  number  of  pages  of  the  paper,  have  been  in- 
creased.   Editor  Riley  is  a  great  mover . 

'  CALHOUN  ELECTION. 


The  final  election  for  officers  in  the  Calhoun  Society  re-- 
suited  thus:  President,'  .R.  Calhoun;Vice-president,P,B.. 
Wells;  1st  Critic,  W.  C.  Kirkiand;  2d  Critic,  H.  W.  Ac.k~ 
erman;  3d  ^  'ritic,  P.  B.  Wells;  Secretary,  J.  S.  (  onnor- 
Treasurer  James  Hamer;  Librarian,  Wiggins;  <  ensor^ 
Mason  DuPre;  Recorder,  Shuler. 


COMPLIMENTARY  TO  MESSRS.  BEARDEN  ANP 

COKE. 


"Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Game  well. 


At  Home, 


May  25,  8:30  to  10:30  o'clock. 
Complimentary  to  Mess.  Bearden  and  Cocke." 


The  above  was  the  reading  of  an  invitation  to  one  gI: 
the  most  enjoyable  occasions  in  the  history  of  Spartais^ 
burg  society.  Messrs.  Eugene  M.  Bearden  and  Wm.  J 
Cocke  are  from  the  old  North  State,  and  Mrs.  Gamewell 
being  a  native  of  the  same  State,  thought  it  an  appro- 
priate part  to  invite  to  her  elegant  home  the  maiij 
friends  of  these  popular  young  North  Carolinians.  Prof. 
Gamewell's  home  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  on  tke; 
Campus  and  there  is  no  more  fitting  a  place  for  a  spring-- 
time entertainment  than  this  home.  The  invited  guest;S 
were  prompt  in  presenting  themselves,  and  at  the  tinu? 
stated  on  the  card  were  present  without  exception.  Tke 
beautiful  lawn  was  convenietly  lighted  by  Chinese  lasMr 
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erns,  and  the  handsomely  furnished  halls  and  parlors  of 
the  residence  were  thrown  wide  open,  inviting  pleasure 
unmolested.  The  gsij  couples  enjoyed  that  mostdelght- 
ful  entertainment,  free  conversation,  and  at  a  convenient 
.hour  were  served  with  refreshing  refreshments. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Game  well  gave  evidence  of  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  pleasures  of  young  people,  and  their 
management  of  the  evening  was  of  the  first  order.  The 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present:  Misses 
Mabel  Fleming,  Marie  Converse,  Nina  Moore,  Sophie 
Adam.  Fannie  Cleveland,  Lizzie  Cleveland,  Lula  Ryall, 
May  Holman,  May  Lily  Blake,  Carrie  Speights,  Virginia 
Walker,  Carrie  Summey^  Mamie  Brown,  Rhoda  Livings- 
ton, Janie  Snow,  Maggie  Jones,  Margaret  Cofield,  Emily 
Evins,  i  arobelle  Ratcliffe,  _Emma  Cannon,  Louise  Flem- 
ing. Messrs.  H.  VV.  Fair  A.  H,  Moss,  T.  C.  Lucas,  T. 
G.  McLeod,  J.  F.  Lyon,  E,  M.  Bearden,  J,  Craighead, 
W.  L.  Walker,  Henry  J.  Cauthen,  D.  D.  Wallace,  W.  J. 
vocke,  H.H.  Newton,  Jr.,  W.  J.  (  rossland,  F.  McP. 
Lander,  Jesse  1  leveland,  G.  F.  Bamberg,  G.  Rouquie, 
G.  R.  Rembert,  A.  As.  DuPre,  ^  .  «  .  Herbert,  H.  M.  Lan- 
ham. 

Messrs.  Bearden  and  Cocke  felt  especially  proud  of 
being  "tar  heels,"  and  their  many  friends  congratulated 
them  on  the  success  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 
Everybody  enjoyed  the  evening  immeiisly. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  above  named  the  following 
were  present :  Prof,  and  Airs.  DuPre,  Profs.  Pritchard 
and  Few,  and  Miss  Mattie  Gamewell. 


COMPLIMENTARY   TO  THE  FIRST  GRATUATES^ 
OF  WOFFORD  FITTING  S  HOOL. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  G.  REMBERT, 
AT  HOME 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  31ST,  1892. 
CLASS  OF  '92  9  TO  12. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  unusual  class  of  '92 
has  reason  to  be  glad.  But  there  is  not  a  greater  reason 
for  gladness  tljan  the  fact  that  in  the  class  are  enrolled 
the  first  graduates  of  Wofford  who  received  their 
preparatory  training  in  that  best  of  training  schools, 
the  Wofford  Fitting  School.  The  men  of  '92  count  it  a 
happy  happening  that  graduates  them  iu  the  largest 
class  in  Woff ords  history,  but  a  happier  one  that  gives 
them  for  fellow  classmen,  the  ten  who  were  prepared 
in  our  own  school,  and  who  had  for  a  preparer  that  man 
universally  acknowleged  to  be  the  most  thorough  of  the 
thorough.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  the  '92 
there  are  enrolled  the  Fitting  School's  first  Alumni? 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Rembert  issued  several  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  evening  of  May  31st,  invitations  to  a  grand 
entertainment  in  honor  of  these  gentlemen,  and  on  the 
31st,  there  gathered  at  the  residence  of  the  Professor 
and  his  charming  wife,  a  great  crowd  to  do  honor  to 
those  the  <  ollege  styles  the  ''original  ten." 

The  large  number  of  guests  appeard  happy  in  the 
honor  they  were  doing  Prof.  Rembert's  first  graduates 
and  exercised  themselves  in  the  display  of  great  atten- 
tion. But  most  happy  of  all,  save  the  ten  themselves, 
were  the  members  of  '92.  These  men  were  proud  to 
witness  and  to  share  the  honor  done  their  fortunate  fel- 
lows, and  the  occasion  will  be  remembered  by  them  no 
less  time  than  by  the  first  Alumni  themselves .  In  the 
hearts  of  the  graduates  Professor  Rembert  holds  a 
second  j)lace  to  no  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  their  ed- 
ucation, and  the  class  can  never  forget  the  training  that 
he  gave  them,  nor  can  they  blot  from  their  memories 
the  kindness  shown  them  during  their  pupilage,  and  at 
this  the  end  of  their  days  of  school.  The  entertainment 
was  one  of  those  things  that  cannot  be  improved  on. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rembert  desired  to  honor  tlie  class 
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highly,  and  their  success  was  signal .  Than  the  Fitting 
School  campus  and  the  residence  of  the  Professor  there 
can  be  no  more  suitable  a  place  for  an  evening  enter- 
tainment. The  campus  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
residence  was  well  illuminated  and  the  parlors  of  the 
house  were  arranged  for  the  especial  accommodation  of 
the  guests.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  com- 
modious and  tastily  decorated  dinning  hall  of  the  Fitting 
School  was  opened  and  refreshments  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing nature  were  served  in  bountiful  quantity.  After  a 
satisfaction  in  the  dinning  hall  there  were  enjoyed  pleas- 
ant conversations  and  fascinating  promenades,  and  at 
the  hour  of  leave  the  was  an  universal  expression  of  a 
pleasant  evening.  The  young  ladies  of  ^  on  verse  were 
among  those  invited  to  share  in  the  doing  of  honor,  and 
the  young  ladies  of  the  city  were  present  to  do  their 
willing  part. 

Besides  the  younger  people  of  the  college  and  city 
there  were  present  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Duncan,  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Wilson  of  Converse,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Game- 
well,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  DuPre,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Lucas,  Miss 
Gamewell  of  Converse,  Professors  Kilgo,  Craighead, 
Snyder  and  Pritchard,  who  assisted  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Pem- 
bert  in  entertaining  the  young  guests.  The  Professor 
and  his  wife  fully  understand  young  people's  pleasures, 
and  their  entertainment  was  perfect  in  every  respect. 

The  "original  ten"  are  Messrs.  Boulware,  of  Newberry; 
Dent,  of  Richland;  Fair,  of  Orangeburg;  Fooshe,  of  Abbe- 
ville; Herbert,  of  Edgefield;  Holley,  of  Edgefield;  Law, 
Spartanburg;  McLeod,  f^f  Suniter;  Moss,  of  Orangeburg; 
Pigues,  of  Marlboro. 
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29  OF  '92. 


Their  course  has  been  run  ;  they  have  gone  through  the 
grinding  and  are  now  prepared,  as  far  as  Wofford  College 
can  prepare  them,  to  execute  the  duties  of  their  callings. 
Every  examin^ation  has  been  stood,  and  every  man  has 
satisfied  the  standard,  and  all  that  romains  is  to  deliver 
a  speech  and  receive  a  diploma.  They  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  any  class  in  the  history  of  the  institution — oi 
this  fact  they  are  proud.  No  class  has  a  better  record 
for  every  standing  than  have  they,  and  they  leave  with 
high  expectations  and  with  good  will  for  their  alma 
mater.  They  have  seen  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg and  have  been  present  during  the  great  rise  of 
Wofford.  It  can  but  be  interesting  to  friends  to  know 
something  of  this  unusual  class,  and  the  energy  of  a 
speculative  member  furnishes  to  this  department  a  table 
that  gives  information  concerning  the  person  and  his 
intentions.  The  following  interesting  factswere  tabu- 
latedby  Mr.  Robt.  C.  Boulware,  one  of  the  '92's,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest. 
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Whole  page  per  year,  $20  00 

Half  page  .  "      "    10  00 

Third  page    "      "    8  00 


D 


R.  S.  J.  BIVINGS, 

DENTIST. 

Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 
Office  over  Spartanburg  Savings  Bank, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Studets'  Resrt, 


— Dealer  in — 

CONFECTIONERIES.  FRUITS,  and  CARBONATED  DRINKS, 
Fancy  Groceries,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

Igg:  ©ream  Qi^d  ^^st^^rg  m  ^BMSon 

A  N  T  E  D !  ^ 

The  consent  of  10,000  Smokers  to  send 

ISn  "HIKEL  niARS" 

and  a  20  year  GOLD  FILLED  WATCH  by  express  C. 
O.  D.  $5-25  ^nd  allow  examination. 

WINSTON  CIGAR  CO., 

Winston,  N  C 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONE  HUNDRED  D(^ZEN  MEN'S  FINE 

STRAW  •  HATS, 

Worth  from  |1.00  to  13.00  We  are  going  to  let  them  go  at  25  est. 
to  11.00.  This  is  positi  vely  the  finest  lot  of  Straw  Headwear  in 
he  city     Come  before  they  ar-*  picked  over. 

Also  a  few  pairs  men's  Patent  Leather  Shoes  at  $3  00  to  $3.50 
Worth  $5.00  to  $7.00 

B0ST0N  BARGAIN  STORE. 

Opposite  Post  Office,  Spartanburg.  S.  i 

Purchasing  Office — 
New  York,  110  Duane  Street. 


ON  T9P! 

We  couldn  t  b-^  any  where  else  if  we  tried.  Our  business 
me'-hods  wouldt;'t  permit  it.    It  is  a  case  of 

First  lass  Goods  and  Low  Prices. 

a  combination  that  will  win  every  time.  Our  salesbooks  show 
this  very  plainly,  Come  and  share  with  the  public  the  GOOD 
THINGS  we  are  offering. 


Oyster  Parlor  is  no  doubt  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  Oyster  Parlor  is 
the  city,  and  the  fresh  Norfolk;  Oysters  (which  are  prepared  hy  a  first-class 
cook)  are  only  of  the  first  grade.  He  also  carries  a  full  Ine  of  fancy  and  plains 
Candies,  Crystalized  Fruit,  Cauned  Goods,  Cracliers  and  everything  to  be  found 
in  a  first-class  Confectionery  Stoi  e. 


 FIRST-CLASS  WORK  GUARANTEED  AT  THE  

Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

J.  MrCALL  &  C.  LAY,  Proprietors. 
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EEV.  WHITEFOORD  SMITH,  D.  D. 


By  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Weber,  D.  D.,  (Class  of  '59.) 

I  came  to  Wofford  College  from  Shelby,  N.  C,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1856.  I  entered  the  Freshman  Class,  half  ad- 
vanced. It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Smith  commenced  the 
work  of  his  professorship  of  '^English  Literature  and 
Belles  Letters"  at  the  same  time.  He  was  elected  to  his 
chair,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  the  Marion  Conference  in 
1855.  He  came  over  to  Spartanburg  from  Greenville 
District,  where  he  had  been  a  supernumerary  on  Green- 
ville Station  for  a  year  or  so,  residing  at  his  country 
place,  "Eden,"  which  lay  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
town  of  Greenville.  His  splendid  reputation  as  the  firs 
pulpit-orator  in  South  Carolina  had  preceded  him.  I 
was  present  as  one  of  the  great  congregation  that  greeted 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  sermon  in  the  then  new 
Methodist  Church.  It  seems  that  I^can  hear  the  echo  of 
the  mellow  accents  of  his  matchless|voice  till  now,  and 
that  I  can  still  see  the  one  gesture  that  he  invariably 
made  of  lifting  his  right  arm  over  his  head  and  bringing 
it  with  a  vibrating  movement  of  his  hand  to  the  level  of 
the  pulpit  in  front.  The  sermon  was  not  just  what  I 
expected.    I  was  fresh  from  the  occasional  ministry  of 
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Henry  Durant,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Lincolnton  Dis- 
trict. Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  heard  anything  quite 
up  to  his  picturesque  style  of  preaching.  He  was  my 
Magnus  Apollo  of  the  Methodist  pulpit.  Somehow  I 
looked  for  something  after  his  style  in  the  new  Belles 
Letters  professor.  And  sure  enough  I  didn't  get  it.  The 
sermon  that  day  was  as  clear  as  a  pellucid  mountain 
stream  and  was  in  the  purest  style  of  simple,  easy  words. 
Magnificent  persiflage  and  meretricious  ornamentation 
were  conspicuous  in  their  absence  that  day.  As  I  look 
back,  now,  on  as  thoughtful  a  review  of  the  past  as  I 
am  capable  of  making,  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Smith 
went  to  Wofford  at  a  time,  when  he  was  especially 
needed,  and  that  then  and  since  then,  he  served  and  has 
served  South  Carolina  Methodism,  in  a  way  and  to  a 
degree  impossible  any  where  else.  His  style  as  an 
orator,  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere,  while  out  of  the  reach 
of  slavish  imitation  of  the  young  men  under  his  tuition, 
has  had  a  controlling  influence  over  the  men  Wofford 
has  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  State  and  into  every  sphere 
of  honorable  work.  For  a  half  of  a  century  our  Com- 
mencement Rostrum  has  furnished  the  very  highest  style 
of  Academic  elocution  ;  and  the  effects  of  it  have  been 
afterwards  felt  and  are  still  felt,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the 
hustings  or  platform,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  political  con- 
ventions and  legislatures  of  the  State. 

The  Doctor  had  the  college  classes  to  declaim  their 
pieces  before  him.  He  would  take  us  one  at  a  time  in 
his  recitation  room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  college  building  as  you  approach 
in  front.  He  would  hear  our  declamation  with  politeness 
and  patience — would  then  make  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  or  that  might  be  improved,  and  would  frequently 
take  the  book  and  declaim  the  piece  himself.  And  when 
we  got  to  be  Seniors,  he  would  correct  our  Senior 
speeches,quite  mercilessly  some  of  us  thought  at  the  time, 
and  teach  us  how  to  declaim  them  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage. The  student  of  my  da}^  in  college  would  quite 
likely  start  in  the  Freshman  class  with  little  less  than 
rebellion,  as  the  Doctor  would  take  the  wind  out  of  his 
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sails  ;  would  become  better  reconciled  as  he  got  more 
sense  along  toward  the  close  of  his  course  ;  and  would 
thank  him  more  and  more,  when,  after  having  left  col- 
lege, he  would  begin  to  realize  and  would  continue  to 
realize  the  importance  of  his  past  preparations  for  his 
present  duties. 

The  books  of  his  department  in  those  days  were  ''Blair's 
Rhetoric,"  "Whatley's  Logic," ''Kames's  Elements  of 
Criticism,"  "Taylor's  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,"  and  "Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity."  I 
remember  how  delighted  he  was,  a  few  years  after  I  left 
college  in  1859,  at  the  republication  in  this  country  of 
Whatley's  edition  of  Paley's  Evidences.  He  was  es- 
pecially pleased  at  the  Archbishop's  annotations  on 
Paley's  refutation  of  Hume's  Statement  of  the  Case  of 
Miracles  as  being  a  contest  of  apposite  improbabilities. 
I  think  Paley  was  the  Doctor's  favorite  subject  in  his 
course.  It  was  in  line  of  his  previous  study.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  that  we  boys  were  quite  as  willing  to  hear 
him  state  the  Archdeacon's  refutation  of  Hume  as  to 
undertake  it  ourselves. 

He  taught  Rhetoric  (Blair's  University  Edition,)  His- 
tory, and  Paley's  Evidences  the  same  way.  He  would 
call  up  a  man  only  once  during  the  recitation,  and  he 
would  be  expected  to  take  up  promptly  where  the  one 
reciting  before  him  had  left  off,  and  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  To  recite  after  this 
style  was  a  difficult  ordeal,  but  less  so  as  you  became 
accustomed  to  it.  I  think  his  best  professional  work  was 
in  connection  with  these  three  branches. 

He  prepared  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  in  L-ogic 
and  Kames's  Elements.  He  allowed  us  to  copy  these. 
The  result  was  we  memorized  the  answer,  but  didn't  get 
so  thorough  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subjects 
studied  and  recited  as  in  the  case  of  the  others  mentioned 
above.  But  how  about  teaching  a  man,  or,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  a  woman  either,  how  to  become  a  logician 
according  to  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii  and  Perio  ? 
Well,  possibly — quite  certainly,  I  had  better  say — differ- 
ent students  will  give  different  answers.    ''It  is  the  very 
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thing  for  those  w>^o  like  that  kind  of  a  thing,"  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  said.    Somehow  I  always  had 
a  sympathetic  laugh  for  a  college  wag  of  my  day,  who 
said  the  only  thing  he  learned  about  logic  was  : 
"If  A.  has  a  fever,  A  is  sick." 

It  used  to  be  a  part  of  college  duty  and  work  to  attend 
public  service  in  the  Chapel  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Dr. 
Wightman  or  Dr.  Smith  would  preach.  In  this  way  we 
would  hear  one  of  the  doctors  once  every  Sunday.  Fre- 
quently, mor6  than  once,  for  it  was  not  unusual  for  one 
of  them  to  preach  also  in  the  Mtthodist  pulpit  of  the 
town.  And  now  and  then  in  the  other  pulpits.  I  easily 
recall  much  of  this  preaching  after  the  lapse  of  a  third 
of  a  century  and  more.  Spartanburg  and  Wofford  Col- 
lege have  never  heard  the  like  since  1868,  9,  when  it  was 
not  infrequently  the  case  that  President  Wightman, 
President  Cross,  of  the  Female  College,  and  Dr.  Smithy 
all  three  preached  the  same  day. 

Wofford  College  stands  for  Christian  education.  Happy 
for  the  church  that  has  such  a  safeguard  for  its  youth  in 
the  formative  period  and  crisis  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  how  much 
Whitefoord  Smith  has  done  in  moulding  the  life  and 
character  of  Methodism  in  South  Carolina,  through  his 
godly  influence  over  the  young  men  who  have  been 
under  his  watch-care  at  Wofford  College.  His  placid 
face  and  his  sweetly  persuasive  words  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  loving  fatherly  interest,  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated by  the  writer  with  a  crisis  which  marked,  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Lord,  a  turning  point  in  his  life. 
Any  growth  I  may  realize  in  these  later  years  is  a  dis- 
tinct growth  of  loving  appreciation  of  my  dear  old 
teacher.. 

Winnsboro,  S.  C,  Sept.  13,  1892. 
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BEV,  WHITEFOORD  SMITH,  D.  D. 


By  Dr.  Charles  Foster  Smith,  Class  of  '72, 

My  first  knowledge  of  Dr.  Whitefoord  Smith  dates  from 
the  picture  and  sermon  in  the  Methodist  Pulpit,  South, 
and  from  the  recollection  that  my  father  and  mother  had 
of  him  as  he  was  in  the  days  when  that  picture  was 
taken.  I  first  saw  him  at  the  District  Conference  held 
in  Cokesbury  in  1867^  which  he  and  Prof.  DuPre  attended. 
The  impression  which  his  Sunday  morning  sermon  made 
upon  me  is  still  quite  vivid,  especially  the  dramatic  way 
in  which,  referring  to  Jacob,  he  turned  and  exclaimed, 
''Go  to  your  couch,  old  man  !"  It  was  easy  to  see  why 
William  C.  Preston  thought  so  highly  of  the  Doctor's 
mastery  of  the  graces  of  oratory. 

It  happened  when  I  went  with  my  father  in  a  recon- 
noitering  expedition  to  the  Commencement  in  1868  that 
Dr.  Smith  was  the  first  Professor  whom  I  met,  and  I 
still  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of^the  cordial  welcome 
he  gave  me  when  told  that  I  hoped  to  enter  in  October. 
Nor  have  I  forgotten  the  excellent  dinner  which  I,  along 
with  other  guests,  was  allowed  to  share  Commencement 
Day  at  good  Mrs.  Smith's  table,  especially  as  from  that 
day  to  her  death  she  always  took  the  kindliest  interest 
in  rny  welfare.  I  mention  these  incidents,  because  I 
have  always  considered  that  one  of  the  great  things, 
about  the  Wofford  of  my  student  days  was  the  social 
life  of  the  Campus  and  the  kindly  reception  that  young 
Freshmen  met  on  entering.  We  were  apt  to  feel  from 
the  start  that  our  professors  were  genial,  Christian  gen- 
tleman and  friends,  as  well  as  teachers. 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  little  front  room  in  the 
college  building  just  opposite  the  door  to  Dr.  Smith's- 
recitation  room,  and  during  the  next  four  years  had  not 
seldom  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Doctor's  kindly  face  at 
my  door.  In  those  days  we  met  Dr.  Smith,  Prof,  Dun- 
can and  Dr.  Carlisle  every  year  in  the  college  course. 
With  Dr.  Smith  we  had  in  Freshman  year  Quackenbos' 
Composition  and  written  exercises,  in  the  Sophomore, 
Blair's  Rhetoric  and  the  Bible  hour  on  Genesis,  in  the 
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Junior  Logic,  in  the  Senior  Paley's  Evidences  and  Karnes's 
Elements  of  Criticism.  From  three  of  these  five  studies 
I  still  feel  that  I  derived  much  benefit.  From  Quacken- 
Ibos — though  doubtless  rather  elementary  for  a  college 
ij^xt-book — and  the  practical  exercises  in  English  com- 
]position  T  got  valuable  help  in  learning  how  to  write. 
iBlair  was  a  sort  of  bugbear  with  us,  and  I  remember 
that  I  used  to  feel  every  Wednesday  that  the 
worst  was  over  for  that  week,  because  Blair  would  not 
come  again  till  the  next  Tuesday.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
put  a  higher  estimate  on  the  old  rhetoric  now  than  I  did 
then.  If  I  did  not  get  much  good  out  of  Coppec's  Logic, 
I  ought  not  to  blame  the  good  Doctor.  He  drilled  us 
over  and  over  again  in  the  application  of  the  formulae, 
•and  I  knew  the  little  book  pretty  nearly  by  heart ;  bu+  I 
probably  had  no  special  logical  faculty,  and  very  perma- 
nent acquisitions  were  not  great.  I  have  always  felt 
that  Paley's  Evidences  was  worth  the  time  we  put  upon 
it,  but  had  serious  doubts  then  as  to  Lord  Kames's  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism.  I  should  doubtless  enjoy  reading 
that  book  now,  but  would  have  been  more  benefitted  then 
by  study  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  litera- 
ture. In  this  subject  we  had  no  systematic  teaching  be- 
yond the  catechism  of  j  best  authors  in  various  lines, 
-which  the  Doctor  dictated  to  us  in  Sophomore  year.  This 
wras  distinctly  our  loss,  for  the  Doctor's  fine  taste  and 
^vide  reading  would  have  been  a  very  safe  guide  for  us, 
and  while  with  him  we  should  certainly  not  have  read 
less  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Dickens,  we  must 
have  escaped  that  nearly  absolute  ignorance  of  Emerson 
and  Lowell  and  Hawthorne  which  most  of  us  carried  away 
with  us.  But  in  a  cast-iron  four-years'  course  many  im- 
portant subjects  must  always  be  omitted. 

A  very  im])ortant  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  is  still  to 
be  mentioned.  He  was  for  the  first  three  years  of  the 
•course  our  teacher  of  declamation,  and  in  the  fourth 
year  corrected  our  three  Senior  speeches  and  trained  us 
for  their  delivery.  In  those  days  the  three  lower  classes 
declaimed  two  men  each  day  in  the  chapel  after  after- 
noon prayers  and  every  declaimer  had  to  appear  before  the 
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Doctor  at  least  once  before  he  spoke  his  piece  in  Chapel. 
Think  of  the  torture  which  raw  recruits  and  incorrigibles 
must  have  inflicted  on  a  gifted  orator  and  nervous  man 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century !  It  was  hard  upon  the 
Doctor,  but  good  for  us,  and  I  have  never  known  any 
plan  by  which  declamation  was  so  well  taught.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  such  a  master  of  oratory  as 
our  instructor.  Most  teachers  of  declamation  cannot 
declaim;  but  the  Doctor  has  spoken  unabashed  before 
the  State's  greatest  orators  and  his  fame  had  gone  out 
over  all  the  South  land .  Besides  his  taste  was  admira-"^ 
ble,  and  he  was  a  charming  reader.  It  was  alwavs  a 
great  treat  when  he  would  take  the  floor  at  our  rehears- 
als, and  show  us  how  to  declaim  Marmion,  or  Hamlet's 
Soliloquy,  or  "The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young 
man,"  etc.  "My  spring  trouble  is  on  me,"  he  wrote  me 
once  after  I  had  left  college,  referring  to  the  second 
batch  of  Senior  speeches,  and  I  realized  what  a  trial  it 
must  have  been  to  go  through  every  year  three  sets  of 
College  efforts  at  eloquence.  But  he  did  his  duty  whether 
the  work  was  interesting  or  not. 

In  those  days  Dr.  Smith's  memory  was  rather  remarka- 
ble. He  could  readily  quote  numberless  fine  passages 
from  great  orations,  as  well  as  beautiful  stanzas  from 
the  great  poets,  and  he  seemed  to  know  by  heart  all  the 
best  hymns.  This  enviable  faculty  still  remains  with 
him  in  a  large  measure,  for  only  this  summer  I  heard 
him  repeat  the  introduction  to  a  famous  speech  which 
he  had  heard  Judge  Longstreet  make  at  a  banquet  forty- 
five  or  fifty  years  ago.  As  he  had  known  personally 
most  of  the  State's  great  men  of  the  period  of  his  own 
prime,  and  never  forgot  the  manner,  look,  or  striking  ex- 
pression of  one  of  them,  his  reminiscencess  were  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The  Doctor  was  never  considered  a  man  to  be  joked 
with,  as  Prof.  Duncan  was  ;  still  he  did  not  always  es- 
cape, as  for  instance  when  a  whole  class  agreed  before^ 
hand  to  look  solemn  over  an  anecdote  which  college  tra- 
dition led  to  be  expected  at  that  point.  And  when  Charlie 
David  one  day  hurriedly  pencilled  in  the  Logic  class  a 
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wonderful  life-like  sketch  of  him  in  one  of  his  character- 
istic attitudes,  with  the  legend  underneath/ 'For  instance, 
gentlemen,  all  X  is  y,"  the  Doctor  heard  of  it,  and,  so 
far  from  scolding  our  cartoonist,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  caricature.  But  the  standing  joke  on  the 
Doctor  was  the  speed  of  his  horse,  ''Old  Brevity.'*  This 
epithet,  applied  by  the  students  first  to  a  big  bay,  was. 
afterwards  transferred  to  an  old  gray,  and  every  student 
knew  Prof.  Duncan's  reply  to  the  Doctor's  polite  invita- 
tion to  a  seat  in  his  buggy,  "No  I  thank  you,  Doctor,  I 
am  in  a  hurry."  The  gray,  "Old  Brevity,"  survived  my 
student  days  by  some  years,  and  such  long  and  safe,  if 
not  speedy,  service  was  rewarded  by  a  strong  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Doctor  for  his  faithful  horse  :, 
and  I  well  remember  how  the  Doctor  unintentionally 
amused  the  faculty  by  telling  us  at  one  of  our  meetings, 
how  he,  in  his  excitement  over  "Brevity's"  behavior  in 
an  attack  of  something  like  blind-staggers,  could  think 
of  nothing  better  than  to  call  in  Zach  Whitesides,  be- 
caus-^  he  "remembered  that  Zach  had  a  mult^.  to  die  a. 
tueek  before. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Whitefoord  Smith  for  twenty-four- 
years,  and  though  we  have  not,  as  has  been  sometimes' 
supposed,  a  drop  of  blood  in  common,  I  have  all  these- 
years  felt  sure  of  his  cordial  interest  and  sympathy,  first 
as  my  teacher,  then  as  my  colleague,  and  since  as  a, 
friend.  I  found  him  this  summer  feeble  in  body  but- 
singularl}^  bright  in  mind,  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  meet- 
ing old  friends;  patiently  but  cheerfully  awaiting  the 
great  change  with  the  serene  faith  that  characterized 
him  of  old,  and  ministering  still  to  those  about  him  by 
speaking  words  of  hope  to  the  afflicted  or  of  comfort  to* 
the  bereaved. 
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REMINI8CENTIAL. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Appreciating  your  polite  invitation 
to  contribute  something  for  your  Journal,  I  am  led  natur- 
ally by  the  law  of  association  to  review  mentally  and  in 
a  fragmentary  way  the  far  off  years.  Where  are  those 
vanished  years  ?  I  think  they  are  dead,  and  have  dis- 
appeared forever.  Those  artificial  measures  and  sub- 
divisions of  duration  served  a  purpose,  that  is — furnished 
space,  and  located  the  records  of  real  life,  true,  change- 
less life.  The  years  are  gone — the  records  remain.  I 
am  looking  back  from  the  campus  of  offord  College 
upon  the  environments  of  moving,  changing  life  nearly 
forty  years  ago. 

From  that  panorama  certain  grand  figures  have  di  sap- 
peared.  And  the  observer  seems  to  himself  a  species  of 
anachronism — an  inharmonious,  out-of-date  back  num- 
ber. 

That  distinguished  American  Statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
said  if  it  were  given  him  to  live  his  life  over  again,  he 
would  accept  the  boon,  only  he  would  ask  to  correct  in 
the  second  edition  some  errors  which  had  appeared  in 
the  first.  But  even  if  that  condition  was  denied  him,  he 
would  still  accept  such  offer  for  the  pleasure  it  had  given 
him  to  live.  But  few  aged  men  could  thus  come  to  the 
retrospect,  and  be  willing  to  live  life  over  again,  unless 
the  correction  of  errors  were  included.  And  if  we  could, 
then  what  ?  I  would  improve  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, the  passing  days  and  fleeting  hours.  I  would 
seek  for  knowledge  as  for  hidden  treasure. 

"Seize  upon  truth  wher'er  'tis  found, 

Among  your  friends — among  your  foes; 
On  Christian  and  on  heathen  grounds, 

The  flower's  divine  wher'er  it  grows." 

I  would  avoid  vicious  habits  as  I  would  shrink  from 
leprosy.  I  would  cultivate  those  virtues  which  have  en- 
nobled and  immortalized  the  greatest  human  characters. 
With  a  profound  conviction  that  perfect  harmony  of  the 
human  will  with  the  will  of  the  Supreme  is  the  one  con- 
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dition  of  order,  strength,  beauty,  expansion,  and  never- 
-ending  blissful  progression,  I  would  lay  my  will  and 
affections  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Lord.  I  would  be 
one  of  the  Royal  Family. 

^'Beloved,  7iotv  are  we  the  sons  of  God;  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shallhe;  but  we  know  that  when 
Christ  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him."(l  Johniii:  2.) 

J.  WoFFORD  Tucker. 


PLUTOCRACY  VERSUS  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 


For  the  American  Republic  was  reserved  the  first 
attempt  to  apply  to  political  institutions  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Ere  the  blood  on 
the  nails  of  Christ's  cross  was  dry  the  religious  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine  had  doubtless  begun,  but  not  until 
our  fathers  declared  ''all  men  are  free  and  equal,"  was 
this  eternal  principle  applied  to  g^overnment. 

On  a  new  soil,  among  a  people  young  and  honef ul,  free 
from  the  vices,  the  bondage  and  superstition  of  the  Old 
World,  this  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  became 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  first  real  republic  that 
has  ever  existed.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  fundamental 
principle,  for  in  it  we  shall  find  the  final  test  by  which 
the  justice  of  all  our  social  conditions  must  be  de- 
termined. 

Right  glorious  as  our  history  hitherto  has  been,  recent 
developments  cause  us  to  pouder  and  turn  back  to  foun- 
dation principles.  That  the  concentration  of  wealth 
•and  power  into  the  hands  of  the  few  is  in  direct  antag- 
onism to  these  vital  principles  of  the  American  republic 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  prove. 

We  hear  much  of  reform  in  our  monetary  system,  in 
taxation,  in  elections,  in  tariffs,  and  in  every  department 
of  life  where  legislation  can  possibly  touch  individual 
existence.    All  these,  however,  are  but  various  phases 
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of  the  real  question  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  og; 
the  nation's  wealth. 

But,  while  the  v«arious  schemes  of  reform  shift  hither 
and  thither,  with  amazing  rapidity,  a  favored  few  are 
robbing  the  nation  of  its  wealth.  Bewildered  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  few — to  the  country  a  fatal  prosperity — 
our  legislators  are  closing  their  eyes  to  the  poverty  of  the 
many.  The  manifold  noises  that  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  wonderful  growth  of  American  industries  stifle  the 
groans  of  poverty-stricken  millions  and  the  black  smoke 
of  furnaces  hides  the  rags  and  sins  of  those  whose  un-- 
requited  toil  has  built  the  palaces  of  commercial  despots. 
Having  gained  the  wealth,  unprincipled  capitalists  are 
laying  their  hands  upon  the  nation's  power  and  this 
matchless  republic,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  heroes,  has 
become  the  abettor  and  protector  of  commercial  hawks 
who  prey  upon  the  earnings  of  the  people. 

1 1  is  an  open  secret  that  a  few  men  oftentimes  control 
a  market.  Take,  for  example,  the  "Beef  Trust,"  a  com- 
bination of^  traders  in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  who  agree  to  buy  at  prices  fixed  by  themselves. 
When  prices  reach  the  limit,  all  purchases  cease,  except 
those  of  small  traders  who,  in  supplying  the  local  de- 
mand, have  no  effect  upon  the  general  mp.rket.  Where 
thousands  of  cars  of  stock  are  received  daily,  as  soon  as 
sales  cease,  prices  immediately  decline,  for  the  shipper- 
is  compelled  to  sell  in  a  day  or  two,  at  whatever  price, 
or  lose  all  profit  from  shrinkage.  Thus  the  live-stock 
market  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  commercial 
highwaymen  to  fleece  the  citizen  of  the  hard-earned 
profits  of  his  toil. 

The  same  process  is  worked  in  the  grain  market. 
Though  America  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest,  Europe's 
teeming  people  have  gathered  but  meager  supplies;  con- 
sequently there  is  an  unprecedented  foreign  demand  that 
scarcely  the  grain-growing  countries  of  the  world  caa 
supply.  Yet,  in  the  very  face  of  this  fact,  operators  in 
grain  hold  the  crop,  while  the  world  clamors  for  bread, 
until  the  western  markets  are  glutted  and  the  farmer 
receives  no  more  for  his  wheat  than  when  Europe's 
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harvests  fed  her  own  people.  There  is  no  disguising 
this  fact,  nor  can  it  be  controverted,  that  bread-stuffs 
are  bringing  more  in  Europe  to-day  than  for  years. 
Evidently,  speculators  are  reaping  a  vast  profit  v^hich, 
rightly  named,  is  a  tax  levied  upon  humble  laborers  to 
overflow  the  already  bursting  coffers  of  the  "bulls"  or 
"bears" — a  tax  which  the  emperor  of  Germany  with  his 
^'V^ohintas  regis  lex  suprema'^  would  not  dare  to  levy. 

The  unyielding  grip  which  corporated  industries  have 
upon  the  nation's  markets  is  fittingly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  pork.  On  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Blaine 
himself  it  is  shown  what  an  immense  advantage  ought 
to  accrue  to  America  in  the  opening  of  German  markets 
to  our  pork.  In  his  own  words:  "This  (opening  of  ports) 
gives  to  us  an  entirely  new  market  and  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000  of  American  pork  will  be  consumed  per 
annum  where  not  a  pound  has  been  taken  for  years." 
A  clear  gain  of  $1,500,000  in  the  consumption  of  this 
article  in  Germany,  an  increase,  according  to  reliable 
authority,  of  $128,000  in  the  export  of  pork  to  other 
countries,  would  surely,  under  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  enhance  the  value  of  this  product. 
Not  so  however.  In  spite  of  the  increased  demand, 
(considering  the  cost  of  production)  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  decline  in  the  price  of  the  live  product  as  a 
comparison  of  quotations  will  show.  That  the  prices  of 
pork  are  lower  when  there  is  a  greatly  increased  demand 
can  be  explained  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  com- 
bine of  packers  and  speculators  controls  the  trade.  The 
number  of  vast  fortunes  made  in  Chicago,  the  center  of 
this  trade,  attests  that  the  profits  accruing  from  this 
system  of  "enlightened"  robbery  are  simply  enormous, 
Nor  is  the  system  confined  to  the  live  stock,  or  grain 
market.  It  has  insidiously  permeated  the  vitals  of  every 
market  and  robbed  every  product  of  its  profit. 

But  one  would  infer  that  speculators,  in  forcing 
producers  to  sell  cheap,  would  benefit  consumers  by 
enabling  them  to  buy  cheap.  Right  here  is  the  greatest 
injustice  of  speculating  combines.  If  speculators  sold 
cheap  what  they  bought  cheap,  the  amovint  of  com- 
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modities  exchanged,  of  pleasures  and  profits  accruing  to 
every  man  would  be  just  as  great  as  when  exchanges  are 
made  at  a  higher  price  as  the  measure  of  value.  But  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  combines  to  assist  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities  and  to  receive  honest  pay  for  services 
rendered.  It  is  their  purpose,  having  by  force  disturbed 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  of  production,  to  control 
that  of  consumption  also.  Let  us  refer  once  more  to  the 
workings  of  the  -  'Beef  Trust"  for  illustration.  It  has 
forced  prices  down  until  the  producer  receives  only  If 
to  3^-  cents  per  pound  for  his  cattle;  yet,  when  dressed 
meat  reaches  the  consumer  it  sells  for  8  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  So  complete  is  the  control  of  the  retail  market, 
as  accomplished  by  the  ''freezing  out''  process,  that  no 
butcher  in  any  market  of  considerable  size  will  attempt 
to  sell  under  the  standard  fixed  by  the  trust. 

The  monopoly  in  pork  is  still  more  easily  maintained, 
since  Philip  Armour  alone  controls  the  great  bulk  of  the 
packing  interests  and  regulates  prices  to  suit  himself. 

Owing  to  the  imperishable  qualities,  the  facilities  of 
handling  and,  especially,  the  generally  impoverished 
condition  of  those  producing  them,  the  cereals  are  the 
easiest  of  all  agricultural  products  monopolized  both  as 
regards  their  purchase  from  producers  and  their  sale  to 
consumers.  The  injustice  of  such  commercial  transac- 
tions and  the  evils  likely  to  spring  therefrom  are  quite 
apparent.  Two  great  classes  represented  by  workers  in 
shop  and  factory  and  by  workers  on  farm  and  ranch  are 
robbed  by  a  few  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
change of  the  commodities  from  which  they  draw  their 
stupendous  revenues.  It  is  clear  that  men  in  speculating 
create  nothing  of  value  and,  since  they  neither  do  any- 
thing in  the  world's  exchange  business  nor  enlarge  the 
world's  stock  of  happiness,  they  deserve  no  compensation 
for  their  labors;  neither  is  there  any  code  of  morals  by 
which  the  speculator  can  be  justified  in  his  profits,  or 
any  just  law  that  will  defend  him  in  their  possession. 

If  gamblers  by  combination  can  control  the  market  in 
home  productions,  much  more  can  they  manipulate  the 
trade  in  imports  or  in  articles  the  demand  for  which  is 
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only  in  part  supplied  by  domestic  prodnction.  When  a 
protective  tariff  is  laid  upon  such  articles,  room  is  made 
for  two  monopolies.  Take,  for  instance,  sugar,  an  article 
of  universal  consumption.  By  the  McKinley  bill  the 
duty  on  sugar,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  sugar 
grower  and  sugar  trust,  was  removed.  Now  it  is  evident , 
both  that  the  entire  production  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  can  supply  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  people 
and  that  it  is  unjust  for  60  millions  to  pay  several  cents 
on  every  pound  of  sugar  used  in  order  to  insure  a  hand- 
some profit  to  a  few  Louisiana  sugar  planters  and  still 
fewer  owners  of  Vermont  maple  groves.  Yet  such 
is  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  industries  once  protected,, 
that  Vermont  sugar- makers  have  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  duty;  or,  in  plain  words,  have  asked  Congress 
for  their  sole  benefit  to  tax  Americans  on  every  pound 
of  sugar  consumed.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  first 
monopoly. 

Following  closely  this  demand  from  Vermont  come 
some  peculiar  developments  through  which,  with  but 
little  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  hand  of  monopoly 
is  plainly  seen.  The  McKinley  law  allows  the  President, 
at  his  own  discretion,  to  put  on  or  take  off  duties  from 
various  imported  articles.  On  February  the  first,  Mr, 
Harrison  reimposed  duties  upon  sugar  and  molasses  im- 
ported from  Cuba,  British  Columbia  and  Hayti.  By  this 
act  the  President  is  placed  in  the  attitude  of  a  sovereign, 
not  of  an  official  executing  a  law. 

"The  effete  despotisms  of  Europe,  "observes  the  'Nation' 
are  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  the  theory  of 
our  government  has  been  that  the  taxing  power  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government." 
Thus  our  government,  in  departing  from  this  old  and 
vital  theory,  has  thrf  wn  a  tinge  of  royalty  around  the 
presidential  chair. 

In  this  very  case  the  President  has  laid  himself  open 
to  scandal,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts 
which  show  the  end  to  which  capitalists  have  worked  in 
their  unholy  war  upon  good  government.  On  March 
20th,  soon  after  the  renewal  of  duties  on  sugar,  when  it 
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■was  again  possible  for  a  great  combine  to  fasten  the- 
foul  leach  of  its  influence  upon  the  land,  there  appeared 
a  paragraph  of  three  lines  which,  if  rated  at  its  signifi- 
cance, would  have  appeared  in  "display"  letters,  red 
with  the  blood  of  those  upon  whom  the  loathsome  trust 
feeds.    Thus  reads  the  paragraph:  ''Glaus  Spreckles  has  ■ 
turned   over  to  the  Sugar  Trust   his  great  refineries  • 
in   consideration   of    seven    million  dollars   in  irusi 
certificates,''    This  means  that  Spreckles  has  joiried^  tliat  > 
combine  which  is  striving  pretty  successfully  to  lav/ 
upon  us  a  tribute  which  we  shall  labor  in  vain  to  escape., 
^The  profits  of  this  enterprise,  when  success  crowns  it, 
will  be  simply  fabulous,  even  with  the  present  partially 
restricted  importation.    It  is  easy  for  even  the  blind  to 
see  that  the  additional  profit  which  can  be  secured  to 
the  trust,  if  the  government  can  be  induced  to  renew 
the  duties  entire,  will  stimulate  the  managers  to  use. 
money  freely,  perhaps,  not  in  direct  bribery,  but  in  a.  . 
way  just  as  surely  and  effectively  to  make  their  power 
and  wishes  known. 

Such  are  the  extortions  of  a  few  trusts  only.  Their 
number  is  legion.    The  monopoly  in  woolen  goods  which 
lessens  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's  wealth  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  grand  total  of  loss  to  them  and 
gain  to  capitalists  foots  up  the  neat  sum  of  sixty-one 
millions  (Springer,  House  of  Representatives)  the  innu- 
merable other  combines,  so  numerous  and  so  strong  as. 
to  have  become  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  national 
development — all  these  have  so  deftly  inwoven  them-- 
selves  into  the  fabric  of  our  government,  that  not  a, 
bushel  of  coal,  not  a  pound  of  meat,  not  a  sack  of  flour,, 
not  even  a  blanket  to  enwrap  shivering  nakedness  can. 
one  buy  without  paying  to  his  ''feudal  lord"  a  tribute, 
that  no  enlightened  people  can  long  endure. 

Heaviest  upon  those  who  can  at  least  afford  it  falls', 
this  new  fashioned  robbery.    As  a  result,  the  unsettled, 
condition  of  both  city  and  rural  labor  is  startling  to, 
behold;  and  since  the  rural  is  the  most  "unrevolution- 
ary"  of  all  populations,  the  universal  discontent  among 
that  part  of  the  nation  means  much.    By  the  very  nature  ^ 
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'of  his  occupation  the  farmer  is  peculiarly  independent^ 
but,  under  the  blighting  influence  of  giant  corporations, 
he  too  seems  doomed  to  helpless,  fruitless  and  degrading 
toil.    In  despair  he  strikes  now  at  State  governments, 
which  are  almost  powerless  to  help  him;  now  at  the 
merchant  who  is  entangled  almost  as  fast  in  the  toils  as 
himself.     Here  is  another  charge  in  the  indictment 
;against  trusts  and  monopolies  peculiarly  significant  in 
the  present  commercial  and  political  condition.  They, 
though  indirectly  yet  surely  engender  strife  and  sedition 
in  states  by  arraying  class  against  class     The  inju- 
rious effect  of  class  hatred  aroused  and  political  strife 
engendered  is  nowhere  more  fittingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina. 

With  his  hand  against  every  man,  the  farmer  has  in- 
augurated commercial  enterprises  which  have  not  only 
injured  the  honest  merchant,  but  have  sunk  the  capital 
-employed,  thereby  rendering  the  farmers'  condition 
more  hopeless  than  before.  Through  merchant  and 
farmer,  all  classes  have  suffered.  Consequently,  a  wide- 
spread commercial  depression  is  paralyzing  the  energies 
of  the  people  and  a  general  cry  of  ''hard  times''  is  heard 
all  over  the  land. 

The  strife  in  political  circles  is  fiercer  still.  Fresh 
from  victory  in  an  election  which  not  only  promised 
them  relief,  but  assured  them  that  the  reign  of  good 
government  had  at  last  begun,  the  farmers  went  home 
to  find  the  Utopian  promises  of  their  chosen  representa- 
tives unfulfilled.  The  contest  has  now  come  to  be  one 
of  men  rather  than  t)f  measures,  and  passion  and  preju- 
dice rule  the  hour.  Cutting  personalities  take  the  place 
of  argument,  and  rampant  mobs  howl  down  every 
attempt  at  reason.  Wild  disorder  characterizes  all  our 
public  meetings  and  threatens  to  stain  the  State  with 
blood. 

While  the  State  is  torn  with  political  dissension  and 
class  foolishly  fights  class,  the  restless  condition  of  the 
rural  population,  springing  out  of  the  hopelessness  of 
effort,  engendered  in  part  by  the  shiftless  disposition  of 
farmers,  but  especially  by  the  grinding  spirit  of  com- 
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mercial  unions — quietly  accomplishes  its  pernicious  work 
of  driving-  from  the  farms  of  the  most  energetic  and  able 
of  the  young  men.  The  sons  are  no  longer  willing  to 
follow  the  occupation  in  which  their  fathers  failed — an 
occupation  which  in  this  age  of  intellectual  activity, 
offers  them  little  or  no  time  for  intellectual  development. 
Drawn  from  the  old  homes  by  the  glittering  temptations 
of  speculation  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  rural  folk  are 
crowding"  into  the  giant  mav/s  of  the  cities,  making-  still 
sharper  there  the  already  sharp  competition  for  employ- 
inent — adding  daily  recruits  to  the  idle  and  dangerous 
classes  of  whose  unwholesome  influence  the  shadows 
already  are  looming  dark  and  ominous  against  the  hor- 
zion.  This  is  no  idle  speculation,  for  all  history  teaches 
that  a  contented  rural  population  is  the  reserve  force — 
yea  the  strength  of  every  free  government. 

"Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  ; 

A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  a  country's  pride, 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.'" 
If  concentration  and  coalition  of  wealth  has  reduced  to 
serai-serfdom  the  rural  population,  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  capitalized  millions  upon  the  day  laborer — upon 
him  who  depends  upon  to-day's  labor  for  to-morrow's 
food  ?  We  have  preached  universal  equality  ;  but  our 
policy  has  worked  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few  and 
the  degredation  of  the  many.  From  his  childhood  we 
have  taught  the  laborer  "to  steep  the  bread  of  slavery  in 
the  tears  of  woe."  Thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
shutting  down  of  mills  and  factories  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  limit  the  supply  in  order  to  control 
the  market,  or  forced  to  endure  long  hours  of  toil  and 
repeated  reduction  of  wages,  the  laborer,  finding  his  con- 
dition no  better  than  the  slavery  of  the  black  man, 
(whom  our  'New  England  robber  capitalists  strove  so 
strenuously  to  free,)  and  unable  to  enforce  demands  for 
redress,  accepts  slavery  as  the  only  alternative  of  starva- 
tion. In  such  bondage  life  offers  him  little  hope.  Toil 
he  must  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  then  rushing  to 
some  miserable  tenement,  he  tumbles  into  vermin-covered 
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beds  and,  snatching  a  few  hours  of  unrefreshing  sleep, 
hurries  back  to  work,  work,  woik  in  endless,  weary 
round.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  laborer  becomes  rest- 
less, dissatisfied,  ready  to  ply  the  socialist's  knife  or 
burl  the  anarchist's  bomb  ? 

As  with  rural  laborers,  so  with  city  and  day  laborers. 
The  danger  lies   in  the   monopoly-engendered  discon- 
tent.   It  is  among  these  people  of  little  education  and 
less  of  moral  principle  that  the  worst  forms  of  socialism, 
anarchy  and  kindred  ibenaces  to  law  and  order  find 
quickest  root  and  make  the  most  rapid  grovv^th.  Beneath 
the  weight  of  an  unpitying  cajjital,  "whose  chief  funct- 
ions are  to  breed  dividends,"  and  in  the  clank  and  roar 
of  machinery  no  noble  purpose  impels  the  laboring  class 
to  attain  unto  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  good. 
No  bright  intellect  displays  its  power  and  beauty  through 
the  transparent  eye.  As  though  cares  had  devoured  their 
every  joy,  preyed  upon  by  vice,  dragging  out  the  weary 
days  on  the  stony  road  of  want — every  emotion  of  pat- 
riotism every  thought  of  religion  dead  within  them — 
they  eke  out  their  miserable  existence  and  drop  unla- 
menting  and  unlamented  into  untimely  graves.  Under 
such  conditions  the  number  of  vicious,  depraved  and 
starving  poor  grows  with  fearful, rapidity.    The  number, 
moreover,  is  daily  swelled  by  hordes  of  desperate  and 
untaught  men,  who,  feeling  the  grinding  despotism  of 
their  own  lands,  having  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
ii  ee  government,  flock  to  our  shores.    They  are  swelling 
the  mighty  tide  of  ignorance  and  vice  which  threatens 
at  no  distant  day  t©  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  our 
most  cherished  social  and  religious  institutions.  And 
yet  monopolists,  recklessly  feeding  the  flames  of  discon- 
tent, are  seeking  to  spread  all  over  the  land  the  net- 
work of  thoir  nefarious  plans,  the  success  of  whose  work- 
ings can  be  measured  only  by  the  wickedness  of  their 
design.    Every  large  corporation  means  closed  doors  to 
hundreds  of  small  manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  Every 
millionaire  means  forced  tribute, from  ten  thousand  suffer- 
ing laborers.    Every  -'big  deal"  in  wheat  or  "corner"  in 
pork  means  wealth  and  luxury  for  the  few,  hunger  and 
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nakedness  for  the  many. 

No  wonder  the  masses  are]discontented.  Can  we  won- 
der at  the  discontent  of  laborers  whose  muscles  are  rigid 
and  whose  nerves  are  deadened  with  endless^toil — whose 
wives  bear  the  brunt  of  household  cares  and  outside 
labor,  whose  children  go  half  clothed,  half  fed  and 
untaught-whose  very  lives  seemjto.bejpreserved  only  that 
giant  corporations  may  wring  from  them  the  utmost 
fruit  of  human  strength  and  intelligence — can  we  won- 
der at  the  discontent  of  these  hungry  wretches  who  read 
that  Edward  Pardridge  cleared  a  cool  half  million  from 
one  week's  operations  on  the  Chicago  exchange,  or  that 
Jay  Grould's  latest  reception  cost  jone  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars! 

Whence  are  the  people  to  seek  relief?  Why  not  voice 
their  complaints  in  the  press  ?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  press  has  become,  in  a  large  measure,  the  hired 
agent  of  Mammon.  At  a  recent  banquet,  a  prominent 
journalist  in  respoDding  to  a  toast  spoke  as  follows  .• 
* 'There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  independent  press.  The 
business  of  a  leading  journalist  is  to  distort  the  truth,  to 
pervert,  to  villify,  to  fawn  at  the  feet  of  Mammon  and 
to  sell  his  country  and  race  for  daily  bread.  A  journalist 
of  to-day  is  a  legal  prostitute  whose  time,  talents  and 
possibilities  are  the  property  of  other  men."  When  we 
remember  that  the  press  is  the  ''moulder  of  public  opin- 
ion," the  source  of  the  information  that  guides  each 
citizen  in  the  casting  of  his  ballot,  we  see  the  ominous 
foreboding  of  such  a  confession,  even  if  only  partially 
true.  There  is  danger  that  the  pre^  may  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  capitalists  who  through  it  will  cast  the 
ballots  and  rule  the  country,  or  rather  rob  and  ruin  it. 

ISTor  is  this  all.  Among  thf^  most  baleful  tendencies  of 
this  new  Feudal  system  is  one  which  threatens  not  only 
the  prosperity  of  our  people,  but  even  the  very  existence 
of  the  government  itself,  the  wholesale  use  of  money  in 
elections.  Positions  of  highest  J- honor  and  trust  are 
bought  with  enormous  contributions^ of  money  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  Sums  far  greater  than  are  necessary 
for  all  honest  expenditures  are  obtained^from  those  who 
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have  accumulated  unholy  millions  under  a  system  of 
revenue  laws  w^hich  indirectly  put  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  poor  instead  of  upon  the  rich.  The  saying 
of  a  'New  England  manufacturer  that  he  would  "mort- 
gage his  mill,"  if  necessary  to  defeat  a  candidate  opposed 
to  protection  reveals  the  mind  and  the  "modus  operandi'^ 
of  millionaires  in  general.  They  use  bribery  in  elections 
so  shamelessly  that  one  of  the  leading  journals,  not 
under  their  control,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  de- 
feat of  a  certain  candidate  was  achieved  under  the 
direction  of  Quay  and  Wanamaker  by  corruption  on  a 
tremendous  scale.  "Blocks-of-five"  Dudley  received  the 
"highest  thanks"  of  his  colleagues  for  a  new  and  more' 
successful  scheme  of  bribery  which  enabled  him  to  drive 
men  like  slaves  to  the  polls. 

Let  the  nation  continue  on  this  fast  descending  road  of 
political  corruption  and  the  ballot-box,  the  former  Palla- 
dium of  Liberty,  will  become  a  chimera  and  a  snare. 
The  tendency  is  to  put  the  government  firmly  into  the 
hands  of  the  worst  class  of  the  rich — those  who  will 
legislate  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  people.  Brains  have  fallen  below  par  in  the 
requirements  of  office-holding.  The  wealthy,  not  the 
wise,  predominate  at  the  council  board  of  our  President 
and  hold  sway  in  the  halls  of  our  national  congress.  It 
is  high  time  for  brave  and  honest  men  to  sound  the  note 
of  danger  ere,  in  the  arch  of  our  national  temple  the  key- 
stone "universal  brotherhood,  "equal  rights  to  all,"  be 
forever  shattered.  Already  the  foundations  of  this  match- 
less temple  are  trembling  beneath  the  leaden  weight  of 
greedy  capital  and  all  around  her  fair  portals  howls  the 
beastly  mob  of  anarchists  rejoicing  in  the  expected  fall 
and  exulting  in  the  coming  reign  of  terror,  while,  far 
across  the  Atlantic,  European  despots  survey  the  scene 
with  ill  concealed  joy. 

Jake.  T.  Craighead. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  MODERN  NOVEL. 


(Medal  Essay  for  Caltioun  Society,  by  J.  O.  Norton.) 

Prose  fiction  is  essentially  the  outgrowth  of  civiliza- 
tion. Unlike  poetry,  whose  purest  form  is  embodied  in 
the  passionate  outburst  of  song  and  the  metrical  story 
of  ideal  individuals  by  youthful  nations,  the  novel  can 
reach  its  completest  and  best  development  only  among 
a  people  who  have  behind  them  centuries  of  social 
growth  ;  who  possess  a  stern  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  settled  characteristics  and  types  of  classes, 
and  a  permanent, practical  individuality.  In  its  ideal  con- 
ception the  novel  is  a  perfect  portrayal  of  life  in  its  high- 
est and  stronsrest  development;  and  whether  it  be  of  the 
idealistic  or  realistic  school— whether  it  blends  the  sep- 
arate perfections  of  many  men  into  one  hero  or  contains 
the  real  man  with  all  his  imperfections,  there  must  be 
the  same  result  of  giving  a  more  nearly  correct  judg- 
ment of  halnan  actions,  a  clearer  representation  of  life's 
end  and  aim,  and  a  more  nearly  perfect  formulation  of 
individual  plans  of  conduct. 

From  the  earliest  times  legends  and  stories  have  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  embodied  thought  of  the  world.  The 
imagination  led  the  way  into  regions  of  speculation  and 
wonder — was  the  pioneer  of  reason  and  established  truth. 
It  was  natural  for  young  nations  to  weave  fanciful 
stories  about  the  many  mysteries  that  surrounded  their 
daily  life — to  personify  many  things  we  now  know  as 
abstract  ;  and  it  was  just  as  natural  for  the  stories  as 
told  by  these  imaginative  folks  to  fall  into  musical 
rhythm.  As  reason  developed,  the  feelings  were  con- 
trolled by  it  and  the  flight  of  fancy  was  shortened  ;  so- 
ciety, government,  civilization  became  more  practical. 
Nations  grew  and  the  mind  of  man  was  gradually  broad- 
ened ;  then  fiction  began  more  and  more  to  leave  the 
regions  of  speculation  and  imagination  to  descend  to  men 
and  life. 

The  civilization  of  Greece  first  raised  prose  fiction  to  a 
place  in  literature  as  a  work  of  art.  But  during  the 
splendor  of  intellectual  Greece,  there  were  very  few  ficti- 
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cious  narratives^  written.  It  was  not  until  her  decline, 
tvhen  luxury  and  idleness  had  sapped  her  strength,  when 
the  poetic  fire  and  mental  vigor  of  the  fathers  had  de- 
generated into  licentiousness  and  dreamy  weakness  in  the 
sons,  that  fiction  began  to  be  written  very  extensively. 
The  literature,  and  especially  the  prose  fiction,  of  Italy 
^as  only  an  imitation  of  the  Grecian.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  these  most  corrupt  times  are  found  mirrored 
forth  in  the  old  classic  stories.  Superhuman  feats  and 
impossible  adventures,  heightened  in  interest  by  darkest 
mysterty,  intensest  passion  and  unbridled  lust,  went  to 
form  the  scenes— and  demigods  and  beautiful  cyprians, 
magicians  and  giants,  dragons  and  pirates,  the  person- 
ages of  the  stories  that  delighted  the  rich  and  sensuous 
readers  of  later  Greece  and  Rome. 

From  these  old  tales  troubadours  and  romancers  of  the 
middle  ages  drew  their  fictitious  biographies  ;both  Amadis 
de  Garel  and  King  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table  were,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  old  writers,  direct  descendants  of 
^neas  of  Trojan  fame.  The  same  features  of  the  classic 
narrative  are  found  in  the  medaeval  tale,  but  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  sentimental  manners,  the  superstitious 
ideas,  and  physical  ideality  of  the  times.  The  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  knight,  "in  noble  panoply  of  arms,"  the 
blazing  glory  of  the  tourney,  the  great,  but  false,  defer- 
ence for  women,  and  the  catholic  sanctity  of  passion 
made  medi;^val  times  the  ideal  age  of  heroic  adventure 
and  sensuous  song  and  story.  Even  the  church,  which 
ever  watched  to  turn  all  things  to  her  own  advcintage, 
sent  out  from  her  cloisters  and  cells  romantic  tales  of 
Christian  knights  and  ladies,  saints  and  holy  men, 
that  wielded  a  mighty  influence  over  the  credulous  and 
superstitious  laity.  Stories  of  how  the  champions  of  the 
cross  were  always  aided  and  saved  in  danger  by  a 
heavenly  hand  did  much  to  nourish  the  fanatic  spirit 
that  made  the  Crusades  possible. 

The  age  of  chivalry  fostered  and  was  fostered  by  the 
romance.  From  the  old  fictitious  narratives  of  Greece 
and  Rome  down  to  the  seven teeuth  century,  fiction  took 
no  higher  standard  than  to  idealize  the  human  body — 
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the  animal  part  of  man.  The  pervading  characteristics 
through  all  this  time  were  sensuous  feeling,  heroic 
achievement  and  adventure.  The  real  man  was  hidden 
in  the  bold  hero  as  the  body  was  covered  with  armor. 
But  when  Cervantes  from  his  Spanish  prison  had  laughed 
chi  /airy  out  of  Europe,  when  the  thoughts  of  men  begun 
to  broaden  and  conditions  of  life  to  change,  the  charac- 
ter of  fiction  was  revolutionized  with  all  things  else.  The 
change  that  came  over  the  spirit  of  nations  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  greatly  affected  the 
character  of  literature.  The  renaissance  of  learning 
and  the  reformation  in  religion  fixed  the  groping  thought 
of  half  the  world  and  established  a  basis  of  universal 
development.  As  men  and  times  changed,  fiction,  their 
mirror,  reflected  that  change. 

The  next  step  in  the  growth  of  the  modern  novel  was  ^ 
the  era  of  the  drama.  The  portrayal  of  men  and  man- 
ners upon  the  stage  was  not  amusement  only  for  the 
people;  it  served,  without  being  so  meant,  perhaps,  to 
permeate  common  thought  with  the  more  correct  ideas 
about  mankind  and  the  relations  of  life  that  men  of  in- 
tellect had  reached.  Immorality  there  was  in  the  drama; 
but  the  blaze  of  fiery  passion  had  died  into  glowing  em- 
bers ;  the  wild  flights  of  untamed  fancy  were  crushed. 
Sensuality,  instead  of  being  glorified — jnade  holy — by  a 
politic  priesthood,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  romance,  was 
remorselessly  painted  in  the  reality  of  its  influences  and 
results  ;  the  lowness  of  mere  natural  impulse  and  ani- 
mal instinct  was  relentlessly  discovered. 

The  anti-romantic  was  an  outgrowth — an  expansion 
by  the  insertion  of  description  and  essay — of  the  drama. 
The  positive  genius  of  such  men  as  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, Smollet,  Sterne  and  Defoe  opened  up  an  entirely 
new  field  of  fiction  and  of  literature.  They  depicted  life 
as  they  found  it  in  the  England  of  their  time  and  a  coarse 
and  brutal  life  it  was.  But  a  step  forward  was  made. 
The  fungus  growth  of  heroics,  the  mysticism  and  artifi- 
cialness  of  the  medeeval  narrative  was  cast  aside.  In- 
stead of  impossible  and  unnatural  stories  of  adventure 
were  writfen  studies  on  life  and  the  development  of 
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character. 

The  standard  of  morality  in  English  society  of  this 
time  was  very  low ;  but  under  the  unsparing  lash  of 
Swift  and  the  delicate  thrust  and  smile  of  Addison,  lit- 
erature and  society  began  to  grow  purer;  the  coarseness 
of  Smollet  and  the  indecencies  of  Sterne  were  expelled 
from  fiction.  The  most  natural  outgrowth  of  English 
thought  and  taste,  as  moulded  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
fellow  moralists  and  as  impelled  by  the  reaction  against 
the  artificial  period,  was  the  realistic  novel  of  manners.. 
To  fiction  as  developed  in  France  by  Balzac  and  George 
Sand,  the  practical  genius  of  England  was  particularly 
averse.  Utility  and  exactness  are  two  typical  English 
characteristics  ;  both  literature  and  art  must  contribute 
to  the  amelioration  of  men  and  society.  The  portrayal 
0  of  passions  and  miseries,  joys  and  sorrows,  merely  to  en- 
list sympathy;  imaginative  scenes,  horribly  real  or  fan- 
cifully ideal  in  their  dramatic  conception  ;  stories  writ- 
ten to  embellish  conversation,  or  for  the  sake  of  art  alone 
cannot  appeal  to  the  English  mind.  The  taste  of  life 
must  teach  its  lessons  of  good  or  evil  as  does  the  real 
life  itself. 

From  the  prose  idyls  of  the  essayists  was  developed 
the  domestic  iiovel.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefieldand  Roger  de 
Coverly  preceded  the  stories  of  common  life  by  such 
writers  as  Miss  Austin  and  Miss  Edgeworth  in  England, 
and  Miss  Sedgewick  the  first  female  writer  in  America. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  and  brightest  gems  of  our  literature 
are  found  in  this  class  of  fiction.  The  happiness,  the 
loves  and  t]ie  heart-burnings  of  the  inner  life,  of  the 
household  and  the  pleasant  scenes  of  home  are  depicted 
with  the  delicate  hand  and  pure  taste  of  womanhood. 
The  characteristic  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  home 
and  family  is  strengthened  and  idolized ;  the  baneful 
effect  of  the  ''penny  dreadful" — the  dime  detective  and 
the  ''blood  and  thunder"  stories  which  base  their  inter- 
est upon  the  same  mind,  debasing  feeling  and  physical 
ideality  with  the  romances  of  the  Dark  Ages — is  counter- 
acted. Our  society,  our  government,  our  individual  life 
can  never  do  without  the  truth  of  moral  excellence  with 
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which  the  motherly  instincts  of  our  female  authors 
leaven  the  novel. 

Th(3  grandest  figure  in  English  prose  fiction  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  Wizard  of  the  ISTorth.  His  novels  did 
not  and  still  fail  to  find  even  a  second  in  all  the  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  His  depiction  of  life  and  manners 
has  been  the  model  for  nearly  a  century  of  English  wri- 
ters and  we  still  wait  for  circumstances  and  time  to  pro- 
duce another  such,  to  lift  again  the  lowering  standard 
of  fiction.  With  his  magical  pen  the  great  novelist  con- 
jures up  before  us  in  all  their  truth  and  reality  the 
romantic  scenes  of  feudal  times;  he  kindles  our  pride  and 
forces  an  appreciation  of  our  own  history  with  his  splen- 
did painting  of  the  magnificence  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
courtiers  at  Kenihvorth,  his  just  portrayal  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  his  realistic  description  ^ 
of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  of  England.  With  the 
same  skill  and  vividness,  he  pictures  the  homes  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,  and  the  wild  free  life  of  the  Gypsies.  He 
shows  us  manners  and  customs  as  they  were  and  types 
of  men  as  they  actually  existed. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  novel  as  developed  by 
Scott,  are  purity  of  morals  and  exactness  of  imagination. 
These  raised  the  standard  of  excellence  in  English  fic- 
tion and  made  the  novel  respectable.  The  immense  pop- 
ularity of  the  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  stories  they  inspired  did  a  great  deal  in 
increasing  the  number  of  novel  readers.  Fiction  soon 
became  the  most  important  part  of  English  literature; 
nigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor  began  to  turn  to  it  not  only 
for  recreation  but  for  study.  More  and  more  thoroughly 
it  permeated  common  thought  and  finally  began  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  moulding  that  thought — soon  becom- 
ing merely  a  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  highest  development  of  this  class  of  fiction  is 
found  in  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  these  authors  is  to  teach.  The  charac- 
ters and  scenes  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  sermon  which 
forms  the  thesis  of  the  work.    They   depict  men  and 
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life,  it  is  true;  but  their  men  and  women  are  merely  car- 
icatures of  some  personified  vice  or  habit,  some  eccen- 
tricity of  mental  development  or  some  peculiar  conven- 
tionalism; and  their  scenes  are  exaggerated  pictures  of 
misery  caused  by  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  strong  and 
rich.  Dickens's  depiction  of  life  in  the  London  slums 
and  in  the  poorhouse  turned  the  nation's  attention  to 
suffering,  and  resulted  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  Thackerc4y  dissecced  the  evils  of  social  life  in 
general.  He  showed  the  English  people  in  a  clearer 
light  t^an  ever  before  their  relation  to  the  nobility  and 
disabused  their  minds  of  many  stereotyped  opinions  of 
their  government  and  society. 

But  whatever  may  1  e  gained  from  the  standpoint  of 
utility  by  making  the  novel  a  text  book  will  surely  be 
0-  lost  to  art.  The  philanthropist  is  never  an  artist;  the 
former  must  teach  and  preach  as  vv^ell  as  work;  but  the 
function  of  the  latter  lies  in  neither  direction — he  must 
paint  us  life,  not  paint  us  our  duty;  must  show  us  char- 
acters and  customs,  not  write  us  essays  on  abstract  hu- 
man nature  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the 
novel  stands  in  danger  of  corruption  in  its  purpose  of 
being  made  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  world  the 
author's  political  or  religious  doctrines,  his  attempted 
solution  of  some  abstract  problem  of  life,  or  even  his 
ideas  of  tlie  extent  of  progress  in  science  in  the  year  2000. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  read  novels  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  great  many  would  be  reformers.  A 
string  of  precepts  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  hero  whose 
character  is  ill-suited,  perhaps,  to  his  words  and  he  is 
sent  out  to  instruct  the  world..  This  lowers  the  place  of 
the  novel  in  literature  and  does  mankind  no  good  in  the 
world;  for  only  the  few  persons  who  would  have  read 
the  author's  views  anyway,  if  they  had  been  written  in 
the  proper  form,  are  ever  affected  by  the  doctrinal  and 
speculative  undercurrent  of  such  works. 

These  abuses  of  fiction  are  especially  frequent  in 
America.  Our  literature  has  from  the  first  received  its 
inspiration  from  the  genius  of  old  England;  not  many 
years  ago  the  influence  of  her  example  was  paramount 
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— such  was  then  known  as  Anglo-mania.  The  intensely 
practical  American  seized  quickly  upon  this  develop- 
ment of  English  fiction  and  by  its  means  wages  war 
upon  everything  good  or  evil  that  does  not  please  him. 
But  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  long.  Our  national 
character  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  formed.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diversified  civilizations  that  have  come 
and  still  are  coming  into  our  country  must  be  unified — 
Americanized,  before  we  can  develop  a  national  litera- 
ture. Beyond  the  coming  crisis  we  may  look,  perhaps^ 
for  unity  and  concord  in  society  and  thought;  then  we 
can  expect  the  Great  American  Novel  and  a  new  era  in 
fiction. 
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H.  Ysl .  AcKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


A.  R.  Philips,  '94-,  will  not  return  this  year,  he 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Orangeburg  County,  where 
he  expects  to  reside  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference,  and  then  he  will  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop. 

W.  P.  Few,  '89,  is  now  at  Harvard,  taking  a 
graduate's  course  in  English  and  Modern  Philology. 

J.  E.  Wannamaker,  '72,  is  a  large  farmer  in  the  rich 
cotton  belt  near  St.  Mathews  in  Orangeburg  County. 

P.  C,  Boulware,  '92,  is  teaching  "the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot,"  in  the  fertile  section  of  upper  Orangeburg 
County.    We  wish  Bob  much  success. 

H.  W.  Fair,  '92,  has  been  elected  principal  of  a  high 
school  at  Salley's,  S.  C,  and  has  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  same. 

J.  J.  Piley  '92,  late  Chief  Editor  of  the  Journal,  has 
been  licensed  to  preach.  He  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  second  Head  Master  in  the  Carlisle  Fitting  School  at 
Bamberg,  in  October. 

J.  W.  Daniel,  '92,  has  a  large  and  flourishing  school  at 
Springfield,  in  Orangeburg  Count}^ 

P.  P.  Bethea,  one  of  the  29  of  '92,  is  teaching  at 
Gaddy.    We  wish  Picket  much  success. 

C.  V.  Reynolds,  of  Asheville,  C,  who  completed 
the  Junior  class  with  92,  is  now  at  the  University  of 
New  York,  studying  medicine.  We  hope  he  may  become 
an  expert  carver. 

Jas.  F.  Wilson,  who  spent  a  few  months  with  '95, 
is  now  working  in  the  cotton  business  with  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kirby  at  Madison,  Ga, 

J.  K.  S.  Pay,  '91,  and  E.  M.  Bearden,  '92,  have 
positions  as  self-oiling:  machines — of — all — work,  at  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works  in  this  city.  Mr.  Lucas  "puts  them 
through."   They  have  our  sympathy. 
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C.  E.  Sanders,  who  will  be  remembered  by  '93  as 
having  spent  a  few  months  with  them,  is  now  studying 
stenography,  and  reading  law  in  his  father's  office. 

J.  T.  Wrightson,  '89,  has  a  flourishing  school  at 
Clifton.  He  is  much  improved  in  health  and  we  proph- 
esy success. 

Frank  Bamberg,  of  '85,  is  at  a  business  college  in 
Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  W.  Daniel.  '92,  is  principal  of  a  high  school  at  Clio, 
S.  C. 

E.  M.  Dubose,  '92,  is  now  teaching  at  Cypress,  in 
Darlington  County. 

R.  C.  McRoy  is  preparing  to  join  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  at  its  next  meeting. 

E.  L.  Asbill  has  a  position  as  teacher  at  Edgefield, 
S.  C. 

X  J.  C.  Covington  is  meeting  with  success  as  a  teacher 
at  Cottage ville,  S.  C. 

^  C.  B.  Waller  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  Graded 
School  at  Green woord,  S.  C. 

^  C.  C.  Herbert  will  be  tutor  at  Wofford  this  year. 

J.  W.  Nash,  '90,  is  taking  a  law  course  at  the  South 
Carolina  College. 

H.  F.  Jennings  has  been  reading  law  at  Columbia, 
and  will  take  a  course  at  the  South  Carolina  College  this 
year. 

T.  C.  Duncan,  '81,  is  a  successful  merchant  at  Union, 
S.  C,  and  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  next  Legis- 
lature. 

W.  J.  Cocke  is  taking  a  law  course  at  Harvard. 

T.  H.  Law. Jr.,  '92,  will  either  go  into  business  at 
Spartanburg  or  take  a  post  graduate  course  at  some 
university. 

]Sr.  D.  Lesenne  has  been  elected  principal  of  a  high 
school  at  Kingstree,  S.  C. 
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Editorial  atd  Exchange  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,    -------  Editor. 


With  this  issue  of  The  Journal,  the  present  editorial 
stalf  makes  their  first  attempt  at  journalism.  When  we 
consider  the  character  and  ability  of  the  staff  we  follow, 
and  the. rank  The  Jour AL  has  commanded  in  the  col- 
lege world,  we  feel  very  heavily  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility upon  us.  But,  however  great  the  responsibility  «t 
may  be,  the  weight  of  the  burden  rests  on  our  shoulders 
and  we  should  bear  it  cheerfully  and  manfully.  Let  us 
meet  earnestly  and  faithfuly  every  duty  and  difficulty 
that  may  chance  to  confront  us  in  our  official  connection 
with  The  Journal  during  the  coming  collegiate  year. 
It  is  in  our  hands  to  a  very  great  extent  to  make  The 
Journal  a  success  or  a  failure.  It  is  in  our  power  to  let 
The  Journal  go  backward  or  forward.  Which  shall  it 
be  ?  We  can  only  believe  and  predict  that  greater  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  to  the  college  awaits  our  efforts  at 
no  distant  day  if  we  are  faithful  and  true  to  our  trusts. 
The  Journal's  day  of  discouragement  and  failure  are 
buried  beneath  the  things  of  the  past,  and  if  the  editors 
and  student  body  will  stand  by  The  Journal  as  they 
should  we  will  promise  Woff'ord  a  magazine  worthy  of 
the  institution  it  represents. 

But  while  the  editorial  staff  have  their  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility to  bear,  The  Journal  cannot  be  made  a 
success  without  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
students.  The  Journal  is  not  the  property  of  the  editors 
or  the  faculty.  It  belongs  to  the  students  and  every 
one  should  see  that  he  contributes  in  some  way  to  its 
welfare.  Let  no  student  say  the  intellectual  or  literary 
standard  of  The  Journal  is  too  low  until  he  has  done 
his  part  to  raise  it.  As  one  of  our  exchanges  puts  it, 
"let  the  editors  organize  themselves  into  a  board  of 
hustlers,"  and  let  every  student  make  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  contribute  to  its  columns,  and  we  will  have  a 
journal  of  which  Woff'ord  will  justly  be  proud. 
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The  wisdom  <>£  offering  medals  for  essays  in  college- 
lias  been  called  into  question  by  some  of  our  exchanges. 
Of  course,  something  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  = 
question,  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  striving  to  win  medals,  we  think 
the  harm  they  produce  more  than  overbalance  ^the  bene- 
fit. Those  who  favor  the  offering  of  such  prizes  claim 
they  give  one  a  power  of  study,  of  concentration,  and  a 
command  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  This  iB  only' 
partly  true.  But,  granting  this,  is  it  not  also  true  theW^ 
are  always  not  a  few  students  who  devote  their  time  to 
win  an  essay  medal  to  the  neglect  of  their  regular  col- 
lege work  ?  This  is  an  in  j  ury  to  the  college  and  to  them- 
selves. Within  our  own  knowledge  we  can  recall  several 
instances  of  this  kind,  and  one  or  two  where  the  student 
failed  to  make  his  class,  simply  because  he  neglected  his. 
text-books  by  writing  for  a  medal  essay.  Furthermore,, 
the  medal  system  is  an  injustice  to  the  well-rounded 
student  who  desires  to  do  honest  and  thorough  work  in 
all  departments  of  his  college  course.  He  cannot  com- 
pete with  that  man  for  a  medal  who  is  abscent„_from 
the  class  room  a  great  part  of  his  time,  devoting  it  to 
his  medal  essay,  and  studies  barely  enough  to  pass  on 
his  examidations.  But  he  wins  the  medal,  goes  out  into 
the  world  branded  as  the  brightest  and  brainiest  man  of 
his  class,  solely  because  he  won  a  fifteen  dollar  medal  by 
neclecting  his  college  work,  while  his  well-rounded, 
thorough  classmate  is  looked  upon  by  the  outside  world, 
as  his  mental  inferior.  Again,  the  man  who  deserves  the- 
medal  does  not  always  get  it.  The  medal  committees< 
are  frequently  not  properly  selected  and  the  awarding 
of  the  medal  brings  dissatisfaction  among  students.  Let 
the  medals  go  and  the  college  will  be  better  off  without, 
them. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  editorial  staff  held  in  June,  it  was , 
determined  that  The  Journal  should  be  issued  by  the 
first  day  of  each  month.    This  was  done 'in  order,  that.; 
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The  Jouenal  might  come  out  at  a  regular  time  and  at 
the  beginning  of  every  month.  By  this  arrangement 
all  contributions  and  matter  for  The  Journal  will  have 
to  reach  the  chief  editor  by  the  20th  of  each  month.  Let 
^11  bear  this  in  mind  and  act  accordingly. 

The  question  of  consolidating  the  libraries  of  the  liter- 
acy societies  with  the  college  library  has  been  agitating 
the  minds  qf  the  faculty  and  students  for  some  time.  It 
is  claimed  by  those  who  favor  such  a  plan  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  three  into  one  large  library  can  be  used 
more  effectively.  Their  argument  is  about  as  follows  : 
At  present  the  society  libraries  are  open  only  twice  a 
week  ;  the  students  should  be  able  to  get  a  book  out  of 
the  library  any  time  during  the  week  ;  there  are  many 
iDOoks  and  encyclopedias  now  in  all  these  which  could 
be  sold,  and  the  money  used  to  buy  other  books  ;  a  large 
library  would  make  a  better  appearance  for  the  college  ; 
one  of  the  students  could  be  secured  to  keep  the  library 
and  carry  on  his  studies  ot  the  same  time.  Those  who 
oppose  the  plan  argv^.e  mostly  from  a  sentimental  stand- 
point- They  say  the  societies  have  labored  hard  to  build 
up  their  libraries  and  take  pride  in  claiming  them  as 
their  own.  If  they  are  consolidated  the  students  will 
lose  interest  in  them  and  there  will  be  no  rivalry  be- 
tween the  societies  to  keep  up  their  libraries;  the  present 
plan  is  satisfactory  and  by  trying  ''to  better  what's  well 
we  often  make  worse."  If  consolidation  is  best  for  the 
college  and  students,  we  think  all  opposed  to  it  ought  to 
give  way,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  libraries  will  do 
the  most  effective  work  as  they  now  stand. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  become 
an  institute  for  great  good  in  our  colleges.  It  keeps  up 
the  moral  tone  among  the  students  and  helps  to  build 
them  up  in  Christian  character.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  tell  how  so  many  young  men  have  been  reached 
through  it  and  sent  out  into  the  world  as  bright  and 
shining  Christians.    It  strives  to  keep  the  young  man 
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from  the  temptations  that  so  often  beset  him  in  his  col- 
lege course  and  leads  him  into  a  better  and  nobler  life. 
Through  its  influence,  that  old  and  barbaric  custom  of 
hazing  new  students  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Every  mother  should  request  her  son  as  he  leaves  home 
to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  soon  as  he  enters  college.  Let 
the  members  of  Wofford's  Association  be  more  active  and 
vigilant  the  coming  year  in  leading  and  pointing  their 
fellow  students  to  the  ''Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world." 


In  this  issue  of  The  Journal  will  be  found  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  J.  Wofford  Tucker,  of  Sanford,  Fla., 
Judge  Tucker  is  the  only  surviving  member  oFWofford's 
first  board  of  trustees,  and  anything  from  his  pen  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  both  the  faculty  and  the  friends 
of  Wofford. 


In  the  death  of  John  G.  Whittier,  America  loses  one  of 
her  foremost  authors  in  American  literature.  He  was 
born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  17,  1809,  of  Quaker 
parentage  and  spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  His  opportunities  for 
an  education  were  very  poor.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
began  to  write  verses  for  the  "Haverhill  Gazette"  and 
thereafter  spent  two  years  at  the  Haverhill  Academy. 
A  great  part  of  his  life  he  spent  as  an  editor.  The  anti- 
slavery  question  began  to  be  agitated  and  into  it  he 
threw  himself  as  one  of  its  strongest  advocates  and  so 
remained  till  slavery  was  abolished.  He  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Anti -Slavery  Society,  at  Philadelphia  and 
edited  the"Pennsylvania  Freeman"  in  1838-39,  when  his 
office  was  sacked  and  burned  by  a  mob,  and  was  after- 
wards corresponding  editor  of  tie  "National  Era,"  an 
anti-slavery  paper.  His  prose  is  inferior  to  his  poetry 
and  perhaps  the  best  of  his  prose  writings  is  "Justice 
and  Expediency,"  a  tract  against  slavery.  As  a  poet  he 
is  best  known  as  a  lyrist.  "Maud  Muller"  and  "Snow 
Bound"  are  considered  his  most  popular.    He  was  not 
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genuinely  American  in  any  of  his  writings  except,  per- 
haps, in  his  rural  ballads.  His  views  of  slavery  and  his 
bitter  blows  at  those  who  favored  it  have  always  made 
him  unpopular  at  the  South.  Let  us  forget  the  hard 
things  he  said  against  us  and  remember  him  for  his  con- 
tributions to  our  literature. 


The  Journal  will  continue  to  send  to  all  delinquent 
subscribers,  and  they  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  it,  un- 
less they  order  the  business  manager  to  stop  it. 


We  recommend  to  the  students  those  merchants  who 
advertise  in  The  Journal.  We  should  help  those  who 
help  us. 


EXCHANGE. 


"The  Portfolio,"  hailing  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, is  a  neat  and  well  printed  magazine.  The  June 
number  contains  a  piece  entitled,  ''Our  House  of  Lords," 
of  some  merit.  We  think  rather  too  much  space  is  given 
to  locals  and  personals. 


''The  Methodist  College  Magazine,"  published  at  Ark- 
adelphia,  Ark.,  is  on  our  table  and  contains  some  ex- 
cellent reading  matter.    We  wish  it  much  success. 


There  is  no  better  college  magazine  that  comes  to  our 
office  than  "The  Southern  Collegian,"  the  literary  expon- 
ent of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  It  is  noted  for  its 
variety  of  choice  literary  productions.  The  June  issue 
has  a  number  of  good  articles,  among  which  is  an  address 
by  Prof.  Joynes  on  "The  Uses  of  the  Literary  Societies." 

"The  Newberry  Observer"  is  one  of  our  best  weekly 
exchanges-  We  always  enjoy  its  editorials.  The  editor 
of  "The  Observer"  is  an  alumnus  of  Wofford,  and  she 
should  be  proud  of  him. 
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^'The  Laurensville  Herald"  is  one  of  the  leading  county 
papers  of  the  State.  We  welcome  it  to  our  exchange  list. 

The  "Cotton  Plant,"  the  official  organ  of  the  State 
Alliance,  is  a  welcf-me  visitor  to  our  office. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Chauncey  Depew  says  that  a  college  education  adds 
three  hundred  per  cent,  to  a  man's  productive  powers. — 
Ex. 


It  is  said  that  there  will  be  a  convention  of  the  classes 
of  1893  from  all  American  colleges  at  the  World's  Fair. — 
Ex. 


Admission  examinations  for  Harvard  will  be  held  in 
twenty-five  places  this  year,  Milwaukee  and  London  be- 
ing for  the  first  time  assigned. — Ex. 


At  Washington  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  there 
are  two  students  whose  Christian  names  are  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant.    They  room  together. — Ex. 


N"oah  was  the  first  pitcher  on  record.  He  pitched  the 
ark  within  and  without.  The  game  called  on  account  of 
rain. — Ex. 

_S  

At  Harvard,  for  fifty  years,  no  smoker  has  graduated 
with  first  honors  of  his  class. — Ex. 


The  teacher  said,  "and  what  is  space  ?"  The  trem- 
bling student  said,  "I  cannot  think  at  present,  but  I  have 
it  in  my  head." — Ex. 


Woman  Grammaticaly  Considered. — As  a  noun  she 
is  in  the  objective  case. 

As  a  pronoun  she  stands  for  herself. 
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As  a  verb,  imperative  mood,  present  tense,  when  she 
desires  you  to  serve  her,  but  subjunctive  mood  and  future 
tense  when  you  ask  her  to  marry  you. 

As  an  adjective,  she  is  in  the  superlative  degree. 

As  a  conjunction,  she  is  a  failure,  for  her  sentences 
are  not  connected. 

As  an  exclamation-perennial. 

I  cannot  say  that  she  is  an  adverb,  for  she  does  not 
modify  any  thing. — Ex. 


A  COLLEGE  BOY. 

In  the  Freshman   class  he  entered 
Looking  green  as  oft  they  do, 

But  he  all  his  powers  centered, 
On  the  thoght  of  getting  through 

Here  he  studied  late  and  early, 

In  his  class  he  led  them  all, 
In  the  gym;  he  was  the  leader 

Best  debater  in  the  hall. 

Then  the  Sophomore  to  Junior, 
Took  all  the  prizes  as  they  came. 

Graduated  with  the  Seniors, 
"Well  upon  the  road  to  fame. 

Ten  years  passed — where  is  our  hero? 

Sure  he  was  for  Congress  born — 
Is  he  there?   No;  he's  in  Texas 

With  a  blind  mule  plowing  corn. — Ex. 


GOD  GLVE  US  MEN. 

God  give  us  men  !    A  time  like  this  demands 

Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith  and  willing  hands. 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie ; 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds. 

Wrangle  in  selfish  strife — lo  !    Freedom  weeps, 

Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  justice  sleeps. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Homes, 
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"Man  wants  but  little  here  below;" 

That  cannot  be  denied; 
But  woman  wants  the  earth,  you  know, 

Then  isn't  satisfied — Cynic. 


"How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour  ? 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  open  flower  ? 

"It's  largely  done  by  industry, 
By  hustling  round  the  earth  ; 

And  working  everything  that's  green 
For  all  the  thing  is  worth." — Ex. 


"Non  paratus"  Junior  dixit, 
Cum  a  sad  and  doleful  look, 

"Omne  rectum"  Prof,  respondit 
Et  "nihil"  scripsit  in  his  book. — Ex. 


W.  Thornwell  Haynes,    -    -    -    -  Editor. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  FELLOW  STUDENTS,  DEAD. 

The  saddest  news  that  has  reached  the  campus  of  Wof- 
ford  College  for  the  past  several  years,  is  that  Atticu& 
Osgood  Mims  is  dead.  It  seems  too  sad  to  be  believed. 
There  were  few  students  in  our  number  who  had  a  cleaner 
record  and  a  brighter  future.  Possessing  a  noble  Chris- 
tian character,  a  congenial  disposition,  and  a  fine  sense 
of  gentlemanly  propriety,  he  soon  gained  and  kept  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  professors  and  fellow 
students.  While  we  have  a  profound  regret  that  he  is 
dead,  yet  we  can  remember  that  his  life  was  beautiful 
and  good  w.  c.  k. 
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Converse  College  is  now  almost  completed.  President 
Wilson  expects  to  open  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
girls.  Of  this  number  about  150  will  be  boarding  pupils 
the  other  100  will  be  Spartanburg  girls.  Most  of  these, 
however,  will  be  in  the  academic  department.  This  is 
a  very  fine  showing  for  the  third  year  of  the  College  and 
the  people  of  Spartanburg  are  justly  proud  of  such  an 
institution. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  our  city.  The 
main  building  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  night  of  January  2,  1892,  but  the  citizens  of 
Spartanburg  immediately  raised  funds  to  rebuild  it,  and 
by  the  unparalleled  pluck  and  push  of  its  president  and 
board  of  directors,  the  annex  was  made  to  do  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  and  in  nine  months,  another 
building  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  old  college  have  been  care- 
fully avoided  and  many  needed  improvements  made. 

Thp  recitation  rooms  are  very  handsomely  furnished 
v^ith  desks  and  chairs.  Real  slate  black-boards  are 
made  into  the  walls  of  each  room;  the  Chapel  is  a  model 
of  beauty  and  convenience.  It  is  seated  with  over  six 
Iiundred  opera  chairs,  the  swinging  galery  will  accom- 
modate from  two  to  three  hundred,  and  enough  chairs 
can  be  placed  in  the  wide  aisles  to  seat  one  thousand 
with  comfort. 

The  dining  room  is  very  large  and  will  seat  two  hun- 
dred. 

For  protection  against  fire,  one  half  of  the  kitchen 
floor, that  side  where  the  range  and  bake  oven  is  located, 
is  cement,  and  the  kitchen  and  furnace  room  fitted  with 
automatic  sprinklers. 

There  are  eighteen  music  rooms,  the  walls  of  which 
are  deadened  with  two  layers  of  heavy  weather  paper  to 
prevent  disturbance  from  one  room  to  another.  In  fact 
the  whole  building  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  convenience 
and  we  see  little  room  for  improvement. 

G.  F.  K. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Preston  Society  medal  for  the  best  essay  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jake  D.  Craighead,  of  Missouri. 

The  Calhoun  Society  medal  for  the  l3est  essay  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Norton  from  Conway,  S.  C.  Being  a  Sopho- 
more this  speaks  well. 

The  Science  medal  for  the  best  essay  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Cocke,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  This  is  the  second 
medal  won  by  Mr,  Cocke  during  his  college  course. 

On  recommendation  of  the  faculty  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees conferred  the  degree  of  M.  A., on  Rev.  .John  C.  Kilgo, 
also  on  Rev.  J.  D.  Crout,  class  of  '91. 

The  theme  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Benet's  literary  address  on 
the  13th  of  June  was  "  'Public  Speaking,"  and  the  address 
was  a  happy  illustration  of  his  subject — the  ''Art  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking." 

The  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  was 
delivered  Tuersday  evening,  June  14th,  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Brown,  '76,  of  Darlington.  His  subject  was,  "The  Higher 
Obligation  of  Citizenship  of  College-bred  Men.'^ 

Bishop  E.  P.  Hendrix-,  of  Missouri,  first  appeared  be- 
fore a  South  Carolina  congregation  the  1  2th  of  June 
last  in  Wofford  College  Chapel,  delivering  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon  from  Hebrews,  xii,  8. — Jesus  Christ,  tlu^ 
same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever . 

The  faculty  have  granted  their  consent  to  State  inter- 
collegiate contests,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Wofford 
shouldn't  have  a  foot-ball  team  this  year,  and  win  over 
anything  in  South  Carolina.  Progressive  faculty  ! 
Probably  some  time  during  the  next  century  they  may 
not  only  let  the  boys  play  ball,  but  will  actually  fix  up 
some  kind  of  gymnasium.  We  hear  the  echo  of  the 
Centre  Rush,  ''Vain,  delusive  hope." 


The  canpus  will  be  sown  in  Bermuda  grass  this  fall. 
Prof.  Snyder  and  family  spent  their  three  months  vaca- 
tion in  Tennessee. 
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Prof.  Kilgo  has  been  to  Glenn  Springs  and  thence  ta 
the  mountains  for  nis  health. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Cauthen,  '92.  is  reporter  for  the  Spartan- 
burg Herald  in  lieu  of  Mr,  Roquie. 

Prof.  Craighead  has  been  very  low  with  fever  nearly 
all  the  summer,  but  looks  his  former  self  again. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Ray,  91  and  Bearden,  '92^ 
both  of  Asheville,  back  to  Spartanburg.  They  are  study- 
ing mechanical  engineering  and  are  working  in  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works. 

Mr,  Eddie  Asbill,  who  was  too  unwell  to  deliver  his 
oration  on  commencement  day,  reached  his  home  in 
Lexington  with  a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever  which 
came  very  near  proving  fatal,  but  he  is  now  well  and 
strong  again. 

Three  Wofford  students  accompanied  the  Spartanburg 
base-ball  team  when  they  played  the  professionals  in 
Charlotte  C,  the  first  of  July.  Walker,  Bamberg  and 
Haynes.  Walker  distinguished  himself  in  right  field, 
and  Bamberg  stood  by  seven  of  the  professionals 

Little  Augustus  Creitzberg  covered  himself  with  glory 
when  he  pitched  the  game  for  the  city  team  against 
Union  the  week  after  commencement.  .The  amateur 
nine  of  Union,  including  a  professional  battery  composed 
of  Pittman  and  Kraft,  felt  all  through  the  air  for  the 
ball,  but  somehow  the  willow  didn't  touch  it. 

Now  that  the  faculty  have  given  their  consent  for 
State  inter-collegiate  athletic  games,  it  will  simply  be 
an  act  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  Wofford  if  she  do'sn't 
meet  Furman  this  winter  and  wipe  the  ground  up  with 
her.  Are  the  big  countrv  freshmen  too  sickly  to  play 
ball?    Shuler  says,  "come  out  and  get  tough." 


fie:  (Bofforel  (Bella&e.  f ©armaf. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 


As  crises  come  in  the  lives  of  men,  just  so  there  are 
times  in  the  history  of  nations  when  some  great  revolu- 
tion is  about  to  take  place,  either  in  governmental  or 
social  ofifairs.  Upon  the  result  of  the  great  internal 
struggle  which  took  place  in  our  own  fair  land,  and  was 
the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  suffering,  not  only 
depended  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  but  also  that  of 
the  white  man.  But  we  may  ask,  how  can  this  be  ?  How 
can  those  who  have  inherited  freedom  from  a  long  line 
of  free  ancestors  be  liberated  from  bondage  ?  Our  land, 
the  South  especially,  was  bound  down  under  the  chains 
of  pride  and  bigotry.  The  people  despised  menial  work 
of  all  kinds;  for  the  slaves  did  all  our  hard  labor  while 
their  masters  sat  back  in  lordly  ease.  By  the  sudden 
emancipation  of  our  slaves,  the  chief  property  of  the 
South,  we  were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  and  all 
had  to  come  down,  nay  should  not  I  say,  rise  up  to  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor. 

This  contempt  of  labor  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  labor  of  the 
hand  has  been  done  almost  exclusively  by  slaves.  It 
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was  but  natural  that  the  occupation  in  which  slaves, 
were  engaged  should  be  avoided  by  freemen,  and  should 
be  held  in  contempt  by  them.  Egypt  employed  slaves, 
in  the  building  of  her  vast  works  of  art.  At  Rome  they 
were  employed  rather  than  beasts  to  accomplish  all 
kinds  of  work ;  they  were  treated  with  utter  contempt 
and  were  condemned  to  a  place  in  the  social  scale  below 
the  free  Roman  beggar — *'whose  leprous  and  filthy  body 
provoked  disgust,  and  whose  foul  breath  as  he  walked 
the  streets  crying  for  bread  spread  abroad  disease  and 
death".  But  a  glance  is  needed  at  the  history  of  those 
nations,  that  rose,  reigned,  and  passed  away,  to  decide 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  great  struggle,  that  it, 
was  not  the  mere  force  of  arms,  that  accomplished  their 
ruin;  but  that  it  was  a  gradual  internal  decay  caused  by 
the  abuse  and  neglect  of  social  institutions,  promi- 
nent among  them  their  contempt  for  labor.  We  can 
discern  here  a  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Whoever  treats, 
labor  and  laborers  with  contempt  shall  in  due  season, 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  folly.  We  free-born  sons  of 
America  have  inherited  from  our  fore-fathers  the  idea 
that  manual  labor  is  degrading  ;  our  fathers  can  there- 
fore hardly  be  censured  for  their  inherited  aversion  to  it.. 
However,  we  think  that  no  fair  minded  man,  in  this 
period  of  advancement  will  hold  to  such  an  idea,  for  it 
is  the  essence  of  injustice  and  ingratitude,  when  wo- 
consider  that  laborers  have  contributed  to  the  world  the 
largest  share  of  all  those  things  which  make  men  better 
and  happier.  All  the  ancient  and  modern  works  of  art  are 
the  results  of  the  labor  of  skilled  workmen.  The  great 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  ancient  palaces  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  splendor  of  all  modei-n  European  and  Ameri- 
can cities  with  their  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,, 
electric  cars,  and  all  other  such  luxuries  and  conven- 
iences are  all  due  to  the  work  of  a  high  class  of 
skilled  workmen.  And  now  it  is  for  this  class  of  men 
we  make  our  plea. 

It  is  significant  that  the  larger  rail-roads,  iron-works,, 
and  electrical  companies  are  employing  graduates  of 
colleges  by  the  score  in  responsible  positions,  and  that 
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the  demand  for  well-trained  engineers,  architects,  and 
•chemists  far  exceeds  the  supply.  We  must  supply  this 
need,  we  must  have  colleges  in  which  all  the  branches 
of  industrial  as  well  professional  education  are  open  to  a 
young  man  upon  entering,  where  he  may  choose  that 
branch  to  which  his  talents  and  inclinations  most  nat- 
urally point.  Milton  says  "Education  is  that  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices  both  public  and  private  of  peace  and 
war."  'Now  there  are  many  offices  that  are  not  skil- 
fully and  justly  filled.  The  office  of  leaders  in  the  me- 
chanical field  are  not  filled,  in  many  instances,  by  men 
competent  to  fill  such  positions.  They  lack  that  moral 
and  mental  training  which  is  so  necessary  to  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  so  many  subordinates.  They  are 
filled  in  many  instances  by  men  whose  hands  have  been 
trained,  but  whose  heart  and  intellect  have  shrivelled 
up  to  a  mere  nothing,  whose  natures  are  warped  by 
prejudice,  and  envy  of  the  more  prosperous;  and  all  their 
subordinates  are  sure  to  think  as  they  do.  We  would 
supply  these  places  now  held  by  such  leaders  with  young 
men  whose  hands  are  not  only  educated  but  whose 
hearts  and  heads  have  received  that  training  which  is  so 
important  to  a  well-rounded  character.  And  why  not? 
All  the  old  objections  are  speedily  passing  away.  We 
have  shown  both  the  cause  and  injustice  of  this  con- 
tempt for  labor  and  the  need  of  a  hign  class  of  workman, 
I  think,  is  clearly  seen  and  felt. 

The  world  cannot  get  along  without  such  a  class. 
Especially  is  this  need  felt  here  in  our  South-land,  for 
the  rapid  progress  made  in  manufactures  in  the  last  few 
years  has  created  a  demand  for  such  men  far  greater 
than  the  supply;  and  it  is  here  especially  that  this  fool- 
ish objection  has  existed  in  its  worst  form.  This  has 
already  been  accounted  for  as  being  ingrained  into  our 
very  being  by  the  influence  of  slavery.  There  is  also 
another  reason  in  the  fact  that  since  the  days  of  slavery 
this  kind  of  work  has  been  performed  by  the  uneduca- 
ted and  social  outcasts.  But  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  era.    A  better  day  is  dawning  upon  us.   The  pur- 
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suits  of  life  are  becoming  more  and  more  diversified;  and 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  educated  young 
men  turn  their  attention  to  the  practical  pursuits  of 
life. 

This  has  been  styled  the  practical  age,  the  age  of  iron 
and  steel,  the  age  of  invention  etc., 'and  now  it  is  in  this 
practical  age  that  we  need  practical  men.  But  as  we 
have  the  greatest  need  for  the  grosser  metals,  iron  and 
steel,  jusi  so  we  have  the  greater  need  for  practical, hard 
material  in  public  and  private  life,  in  the  workshop,  on 
our  farms,  and  even  in  our  legislative  assemblies.  But 
while  we  would  elevate  iron  and  the  other  grosser  metals 
we  would  not  discount  the  precious  metals  and  gems; 
and  as  there  are  precious  gold  and  silver,  ornaments 
which  adorn  our  persons  and  homes,  just  so  there  are 
men  who  are  gems  in  intellect  and  ability,  worthy  of  the 
highest  professional  positions,  which  are,  and  should  re- 
main the  ruling  spirits  in  all  affairs  of  public  interest. 
They  stand  out  in  bold  relief  among  other  men  even  as 
gold  and  the  precious  stones  stand  out  by  the  side  of 
iron  and  glass. 

Our  colleges  are  turning  out  men  every  year  by  the  score 
without  any  trade  and  unaquainted  without  any  bus- 
iness, in  many  cases  not  knowing  what  occupation  they 
will  follow.  Many  of  them  drift  into  one  or  another 
place  wherever  they  can  find  employment.  Others  seem 
to  think  they  must  engage  in  some  professional 
business  whether  qualified  for  it  or  not.  The 
professions  are  all  full  except  for  very  decided  talent. 
Men  are  swelling  their  lists  to  overflowing.  The  supply 
is  much  greater  than  the  demand, and  as  result  the  least 
competent  are  sure  to  resort  to  trickery  and  sharp  prac- 
tices to  make  a  living.  Some  one  has  said  "I  had  i%ther 
be  a  first  class  Mechanic,  Engineer,  or  Carpenter  than  a 
second  or  third  class  professional  man."  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  today  sitting  behind  a  lawyer's  or 
doctor's  sign  waiting  for  practice,  racking  their  brains 
over  the  problems  of  meat  and|bread,  who,  if  they  had  had 
their  attention  directed  towards  the  study  of  mechanics, 
engineering,  or  some  other  of  the  useful  arts  while  at 
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college,  or  after  leaving  and  entered  upon  them  as  a 
profession,  would  now  be  enjoying  comfort  in  life  by  a 
steady  return  for  their  labor. 

The  workship  is  comparatively  empty  of  this  class  of 
skilled  labor,  I  mean  the  educated  class.  This  insures 
ready  and  remunerative  employment;  leaders  are  needed 
and  as  brain  is  superior  to  brawn,  young  men  with  both 
brain  and  brawn,  and  also  a  skilled  hand,  will  be  chosen 
to  be  the  leaders.  The  depreciation  of  manual  labor 
will  speedily  pass  away  under  the  effects  of  education 
and  refinement,  and  the  day  no  doubt  is  near  at  hand 
when  educated,  skilled  workmen  will  hold  as  high  posi- 
tions in  refined  society  as  any  other  class  of  men  it 
matters  not  in  what  profession  or  business  they  may  be 
engaged. 

It  is  true  that  our  laborers  are  somewhat  degraded  but 
this  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  men  of  very  little  and 
often  of  no  education  at  all  chiefly  compose  this  class. 
This  fact  makes  it  more  important  that  men  of  refine- 
ment and  culture  should  lead  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
help  to  elevate  it  to  a  higher  standard  of  respectability. 
Education  cannot  be  without  its  good  effect  upon  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  as  the  mind 
of  the  leader  is  enlightened  and  elevated,  so  will  be  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  subordinate.  Thus  a  good  in- 
fluence shed  abroad  just  here  will  do  much  toward  the 
elevation  of  humanity. 

They  will  not  only  exert  a  wholesome  influence  over 
their  co-workers  by  raising  them  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living,  but  their  influence  will  also  be  seen  and  felt  di- 
rectly by  the  class  of  goods  turned  out  or  work  done  un- 
der their  trained  hand  and  skillful  management;  for  as  a 
trained  mind  is  superior  to  an  untrained  one,  so  will 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  mind  be  su- 
perior to  that  done  by  one  untrained.  This  will  be  a  ben- 
eflt  to  the  public  at  large;  for  we  are  consumers  of  man- 
ufactured products,  and  he  is  a  public  benefactor  who 
can  in  any  way  enhance  these  products  in  value  to  the 
consumer  and  at  the  same  time  let  it  remain  the  same 
in  price.    As  everything  has  its  influence;  this  will  not 
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be  without  its  own  peculiar  effect  upon  society.  Any- 
thing that  develops  in  a  man  nobler  principles  and  in- 
spires him  to  better  living,  and  education  directed  in  the 
right  channels  does  this,  must  be  accounted  a  blessing. 
So  these  men  coming  in  contact  with  their  subordinates 
influence  them  for  good  and  they  in  their  turn  have  a 
"wholesome  effect  upon  others  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  We  do  not  wish  to  discount  the  pulpit  but  if 
there  was  a  better  understanding,  more  brotherly  love, 
between  bosses  and  workman,  it  would  do  more  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  cause  of  Christ  than  a  great 
amount  of  preaching  where  such  a  state  of  feeling  does 
not  exist. 

Our  government  will  also  feel  its  influence.  There 
are  great  questions  hanging  over  the  heads  of  our  peo- 
ple which  if  not  solved  rightly  may  prove  very  disas- 
trous to  our  government.  The  two  greatest  are  what 
we  know  familiarly  as  the  labor  question  and  the  social 
question.  It  is  probably  without  dispute  that  labor  does 
not  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  capital.  Capital  must 
surely  be  intelligent,  although  it  may  not  be  highly  ed- 
ucated, for  if  not  intelligent,  it  would  not  have 
acquired  the  power  it  has,  and  being  intelligent  it  has 
gained  the  ascendency  over  less  intelligent  labor  and 
holds  it  under  subjection.  The  great  leaders  of  capital 
at  any  rate  are  educated,  and  to  compete  with  or  nego- 
tiate with  them  on  an  equal  footing  the  leaders  of  labor 
must  be  highly  educated. 

Labor  is  becoming  more  and. more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength,  following  blindly  some  impetuous  sore-headed 
leaderthey  make  all  kinds  of  foolish  exorbitant  demands, 
attempting  to  compel  capital  to  come  to  their  terms.  Of 
course,  not  willing  to  be  driven,  capital  refuses,  and  the 
result  is  one  of  those  strikes  which  cause  so  much  loss  to 
both  parties  concerned.  Under  the  guidance  of  edu- 
cated leaders, and  ultimately  educated  followers, such  oc- 
currences will  very  seldom  if  ever  happen.  Because 
when  the  employees  become  the  intellectual  equal  of 
their  employers  they  will  be  more  respected  by  them, 
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they  will  be  no  longer  envious  of  them,  they  will  do  bet 
ter  work,  and  get  better  pay  for  it.  They  will  be  able 
to  treat  with  their  bosses  oh  an  equal  footing  and  under- 
stand each  other  better.  Here  we  find  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  our  labor  question,  and  when  this  sta+e  of 
affairs  comes  about  such  expressions  as  Labor  against 
Capital,  Anarchism,  Nihilism  etc.,  will  be  blotted  out 
from  our  vocabulary. 

This  also  presents  a  solution  to  our  labor  question. 
Men  will  no  longer  clamor  for  social  equality  and  eleva- 
tion, for  social  elevation  is  as  naturally  the  outgrowth 
of  education  as  education  is  the  outgrowth  of  study  and 
application. 

They  will  have  a  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influ- 
ence upon  the  common  day  laborers,  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  which  can  be  exerted  through  no  other 
medium.  Through  kindness  they  will  soon  gain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  their  subordinates;  they  can 
then  teach  them  not  to  regard  their  superiors  with  sus- 
picion, and  not  to  look  upon  them  with  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy as  they  would  upon  men  who  cared  for  their  wel- 
fare only  when  it  pertains  to  some  interest  of  their  own. 
By  breaking  down  this  prejudice  which  the  poor  feel 
against  the  rich,  a  field  will  be  opened  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  among  a  class  who  are  now  social 
^nd  Taligif).us  outcasts. 

Geo.  F.  Kirey^ 
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JOSHUA  CROSSES  THE  JORDAN-. 


The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  lay  encamped  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan  over  against  Jericho.  Here  on  the  plains 
of  Moab  at  Abel-Shittim,  the  children  of  Israel  had 
ranged  itself  in  orderly  camp  about  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Lord  for  the  last  time  outside  the  Promised  Land. 
The  days  of  mourning  for  the  great  Deliverer  and  first 
Leader  were  over;  Moses  had  received  his  earthly  re- 
ward— had  stood  on 

"Nebo's  lonely  mountain," 
and  viewed  the  land  from  the  city  of  palms  even  unta 
Zoar;  had  died  there  and  was  buried  by  the  "angels  of 
God."    His  cloak  had  fallen  upon  Joshua,  a  man  of  God, 
the  son  of  Nun  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

It  is  now  the  second  day  after  the  general  order: 
"Prepare  your  victuals,  for  within  three  days  ye  shall 
pass  over  Jordan."  The  officers  have  marshalled  their 
fighting  men  on  the  parade  grounds  about  the  Tab- 
ernacle. The  soldiers  stand  silently  waiting  for  the 
commander-in-chief  is  in  his  tent  hearing  the  report  of 
the  two  spies,  who  having  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the 
King  of  Jericho,  came  in  early  this  morning.  That  is 
Joshua's  tent,  over  to  the  southward;  for  he  is  an 
Ephraimite  you  remember.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  tall,  swarthy,  black-eyed,  black  bearded  men  who 
look  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  hardships  of  many 
a  desert  march  and  stood  the  test  of  strength  in  many 
a  stubborn  fight;  but  even  these  need  the  assistance  of 
the  gray  fathers  in  the  crowd  to  keep  back  the  impa- 
tient multitude  till  the  commander  sees  fit  to  disclose 
the  news  of  the  spies. 

The  avenues  which  lead  out  in  every  direction  from 
the  tabernacle  as  a  centre,  are  crowded  with  expectant 
Israelites.  Here  and  there  we  may  see  knots  of  people 
gathered  about  some  person,  who  as  a  child  may  have 
been  at  Kadish  Barnea.  These  little  crowds  are  listen- 
ing perhaps  to  a  rehearsal  of  just  such  a  scene  as  this 
when  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  came  back  from 
reconnoitering  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  noble  con- 
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duct  of  Joshua,  their  present  commander,  and  Caleb, 
Prince  of  Judah,  at  that  exciting  time  of  riot  and  rebel- 
lion. Perchance  we  may  see  mothers  sitting  by  theiy 
tent  doors  telling  their  children  stories  of  the  beautiful 
land  beyond  the  river — how  they  need  cry  no  more  now 
with  the  weary  trudging  through  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
but  may  live  happily  in  a  country  of  woods  and 
streams,  flowers  and  fruits.  Or,  perhaps  we  see  one  sit- 
ting crooning  to  her  young  cljild  and  musing  on  the 
stories  her  own  mother  used  to  tell  her  of  the  beauty — 
the  green  trees  and  waving  grain  of  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
of  the  great  cities  built  by  her  fathers  under  the  task- 
master's lash,  and  the  magnificent  palaces  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  blue  flowing  Nile;  and  then  turning  her  eyes 
toward  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  she  thinks  of  the  great 
God  of  Moses,  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  thunder 
of  whose  voice  sounded  from  Sinai,  the  mercy  of  whose 
hand  has  supplied  her  with  bread  from  day  to  day  for 
forty  long  years,  and  thanks  Him  for  the  freedom  of 
her  people  and  this  glorious  land  of  promise. 

At  last  the  commander  appears  before  his  tent.  A 
wave  of  silence  spreads  in  all  directions  from  group  to 
group,  from  man  to  man,  till  the  whole  multitude  is 
quiet.  The  officers  receive  their  instructions.  Then 
the  deep  silence  is  broken.  The  trumpet  voice  of  the 
herald  proclaims  an  order  to  move  immediately  to  the 
Jordan  river. 

The  whole  camp  soon  becomes  busy,  bustling  confu- 
sion. Every  man  hurries  to  his  tent:  the  women  are 
already  packing  up.  In  a  wonderfully  short  while  order 
reigns  and  this  vast  concourse  of  men,  women  and  chil 
dren  march  regularly  out  of  camp  southward  and  tonight 
they  rest  on  the  banks  of  Jordan. 

When  the  sun  arose  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
the  officers  were  already  busily  engaged  in  arranging 
for  the  crossing.  Down  the  long  line  the  general  officers 
are  carrying  the  orders  of  the  day.  Finally  the  com- 
mand to  move  is  given.  The  priests,  bearers  of  the 
Ark  of  God's  Covenant,  begin  the  march  toward  the 
land  of  that  Covenant;  their  feet  touch  the  waters  of 
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the  Jordan  and  its  waters  are  parted.  The  promise  of 
<Jod  must  be  fulfilled. 

About  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  behind  the  priests 
'€omes  the  first  rank.  As  they  near  the  river's  bank 
they  see  the  bearers  of  the  Ark  of  God  "standing  firm 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters."  They  grow  more  confident; 
the  faith  of  the  priests  strengthens  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple; yet  a  mysterious  fear  stirs  every  heart.  Not  a 
'Sound  is  heard  save  the  tread  of  many  feet  and  the 
•dying  rush  of  waters  below.  The  most  irreverent  pales 
at  the  new  and  deep  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
'Ood  and  now  saved  only  by  the  faith  of  his  neighbor. 
The  husband  clasps  the  arm  of  his  wife;  a  mother  fear- 
fully plucks  the  hand  of  her  little  child  as  innocently  it 
stoops  to  pick  up  a  pretty  pebble  from  the  bed  of 
vJofdan. 

The  front  rank  climbs  the  western  bank .  Is  there  a 
sigh  of  relief  in  the  shout  of  joy  that  greets  this  consum- 
mation ?  Nay,  the  fear  of  the  power  of  God  has  more 
nearly  ripened  into  faith  in  His  power,  and  faith  gives 
no  relief,  but  adds  higher,  pleasanter  and  more  respon- 
sible duties.  The  hearts,  lives  and  purposes  of  Isreal 
have  been  unified  by  four  hundred  years  of  servitude  to 
Pharaoh;  they  have  been  purged  of  servility  by  forty 
years  of  wild,  free  life,  trusting  God  in  the  desert.  Now 
they  enter  upon  a  grander  and  broader  work  and  must 
bear  the  affliction  of  prosperity. 

All  have  crossed  save  the  bearers  of  the  Ark.  By 
order  of  Joshua,  twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe, 
return  and  bear  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan  twelve  stones 
to  build  an  altar  as  a  testimony  to  posterity.  -'When 
all  was  finished  the  Ark  of  God  passed  over."  Israel 
now  stood  on  the  land  promised  to  the  Patriarchs.  Many 
a  heart  must  have  swelled  with  gratitude  and  thanks, 
many  an  eye  must  have  been  suffused  with  tears  of  joy, 
many  a  prayer  must  have  ascended  for  such  help  in 
future  times  of  need  on  the  day  when  Isreal  entered  its 
inheritance.  In  his  might  Csesar  passed  the  Rubicon; 
by  his  own  strength,  Hannibal  went  over  the  Alps;  with 
rule  and  pencil^  Napoleon  constructed  his  way  into 
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Italy;  but  by  the  Grace  of  Go4>  Joshba  crossed  the 
Jordan. 

Jan.  1892.  J,  O,  Norton. 


SACRIFICE,  THE  MOST  SUBLIME  FURPOSE  OF 

BEING, 


If  there  be  one  differential  which  distinguishes  man 
from  all  the  lower  orders  of  animal  existence,  it  is  the 
capacity  for  suffering  with  a  purpose  and  for  an  end 
apart  from  the  necessities  of  his  own  existence. 

The  principle  of  selfhood,  permeates  the  whole  of  ani-^ 
mal  life — "Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature." 
But  there  is  no  creature  however  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
being,  excepting  man — the  image  of  the  Godhead,  that 
has  ever  reached  that  sublimity  of  life  into  which  sacri-- 
fice  enters  as  a  governing  purpose  of  its  being;  and  in- 
deed those  whose  mission  it  is  to  record  the  annals  of 
history,  while  overflowing  with  the  glory  of  action 
and  the  splendid  triumphs  of  genius,  stand  ever  still  ta 
wonder  at  the  hero  who  has  dared  to  suffer  as  well  as  do^ 
to  rise  above  the  impulse  of  self-aggrandizement  inta 
the  loftier  atmosphere  of  glorious  sacrifice..  True,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  that  ''One  touch  of  nature  makes  all 
men  kin,"  but  how  rare  is  that  character  who  feels  hu- 
manity greater  than  himself,,  and  bows  his  proud  neck 
to  the  yoke  of  suffering  and  endurance  that  man  might 
be  greater,  the  universe  grander  f Or^the  tribute  which  he 
renders  to  the  general  good  of  man.  The  world  never 
ceases  to  wreathe  with  the  laurel  of  immortal  renown 
the  brow  of  a  Regulus  who  would  wring  Rome's  proud 
defiance  from  the  clanking  chains  of  Carthage,  a  Curtius 
who  could  leap  to  death  to  close  the  chasm  of  his  coun- 
try's disrupted  honor;  or  a  Cleveland  who  could  say  in 
the  face  of  all  that  man's  higl^est  ambition  could  crave, 
,  *'If  my  name  should  make  doubtful  the  success  of  that 
party  whose  supremja^cy  we  believe  ^i^Qcessary  to  thc^ 
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good  and  glory  of  the  nation,  let  it  be  at  once  with- 
drawn." And  even  youth  is  never  weary  of  its  Casabi- 
anca,  nor  true  womanhood  of  its  Lucretia,  nor  glorious 
manhood  of  its  Pythias — characters  that  have  ennobled 
humanity  and  made  it  great  to  be  a  man! 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  religion  of  sacrifice,  and  life 
itself  in  its  highest  and  noblest  purposes  is  the  very  ex- 
pression of  a  sacrifice  itself.  The  nobility  of  daring  is 
glorious  to  behold,  and  yet  the  wrath  and  fury  of  the 
lion  overleaps  in  recklessness  of  self  all  that  man  can 
offer  in  testimony  to  his  prowess.  But  there  breathes 
no  animal  which  has  ever  reached  the  forgetfulness  of 
self  in  another's  good.  Grand  indeed — grander  than  all 
deeds  of  glory  or  splendid  outburst  of  valor,  is  that 
holier,  higher  principle  embodied  in  that  immortal  line 
of  Terence,  which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  brass  to 
endure  forever.    "Nihil  humani.  amealienum  puto." 

When  Christianity  was  born  the  world  was  sickening 
with  all  the  culture  of  sensuality,  which  the  high  artis- 
tic genius  of  Greece  had  clothed  with  all  the  attributes 
of  grace  and  beauty.  The  corruption  of  the  time  was 
effable.  The  softness  of  Greek  culture  had  completely 
mastered  and  overcome  the  Roman  worship  of  stern 
manhood.  Into  such  a  world,  a  world  of  rapine  of  Rome 
and  the  degredation  of  Greece,  came  the  Galilean  peas- 
ant who,  standing  before  Caesar's  seat,  with  his  face 
scarred  by  the  blows  of  those  who  smote  and  defiled,  an- 
swered by  his  silence  the  world's  most  stupendous  ques- 
tion— "What  is  truth?;" — giving  in  His  person  and  in 
His  life  and  in  His  awful  death  the  assurance  that  for  it 
the  highest  expression  of  truth  is  in  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Next  to  the  fatherhood  of  God  comes  in  splendid  se- 
quence, the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  the  Godhead,  as  in 
Creation  it  made  its  image — in  Redemption  it  displayed 
the  infinite  splendor  of  its  power  and  its  grace. — 

"Twas  grand  to  speak  a  world  from  naught 
Twas  grander  to  redeem!'? 

It  may  be  that  the  principle  of  sacrifice  by  the  cold 
logic  of  reasoujjand  in  the  force  of  modern  materialism, 
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might  prove  obsolete  and  childish,  quixotic  in  its  ten- 
dency and  fruitless  of  practical  result.  It  may  be  that 
the  world  charged  with  the  electric  thrill  of  progress 
may  be  loth  to  stop  in  its  juggernaut  march  over  agon- 
ized bodies,  victims  of  human  avarice  and  human 
g-reed,  but  as  long  as  humanity  exists  there  shall  abide 
that  immortal  principle,  that  he  who  lives  must  live  for 
others,  or  to  himself  he  diesi 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  work  of  the  individual 
might  be  lost  in  the  great  vortex  of  humanity,  but  as  in 
the  physical  world  every  force  once  brought  into  activity 
leaves  its  eternal  impress  on  all  that  receives  its  impact, 
so  is  it  also  in  the  moral  world. 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  feeble  rays, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  ti  dark  world.'? 

Of  all  principles  of  action  there  is  none  which  prom- 
ises either  in  time  or  eternity,  a  nobler  reward  than  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  Whatever  thundering  applause  may 
follow  the  glory  of  action,  the  world  of  man  and  the 
heaven  of  angels  and  of  God,  reserves  its  choicest  guer- 
don for  him  who  suffers  for  others  weal — who  do  what 
others  dared  but  think  ^and  glory  in  what  o.thers  dared 
but  do.  Let  not  him,  however,  who  is  dazzled  by  the 
glare  of  glory  fear  for  the  recognition  of  his  humblest 
sacrifice  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

If  revelation  is  indeed  a  reality,  if  God  himself  is  an 
infinite  personality,  and  by  his  incarnation  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  loftiest  manhood  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  very 
essence  to  meet  the  iconoclasm  of  evil,  then — ^'the  good 
that  men  do  shall  live  after  them." 

The .  laureate  has  well  brought  forth  in  trenchant 
words  that  principle  of  perpetual  identity,  not  only  in 
the  permanency  of  character,  but  even  the  eternal  iden- 
tity of  form  by  which  every  act  is  eternally  preserved, 

"That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole 
Should  move  his  rounds  and  fusing  all 

The  skirts  of  self  again  should  fall 
Remerging  In  the  general  soul- 
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Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet^ 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divid'!e^ 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside,. 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet 

Yes,  man,  the  Godhead's  image  must  and  still  forever- 
live  in  his  individual  existence,  with  the  impulse  of 
divinity  within  him,  that  lifts  him  above  the  instinct  of 
self  to  the  realization  of  his  own  destiny  and  the  relatioui 
which  he  bears  to  his  brother  man. 

The  deeds  of  men  may  be  forgotton,  their  motives; 
miscontrued,  their  very  lives  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood, but  as  no  pebble  drops  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  whose  wavelets  of  impulse  stop  until  they 
reach  the  farthest  shore,  so  the  smallest  act  of  man  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  at  large  ceases  not  until  it, 
breaks  on  Eternity's  shore,  and  ripples  at  the  foot-stool 
of  the  throne  of  God. 

You  may  not  be  a  magnate  or  a  millionaire.  You. 
may  not  be  able  to  astonish  audiences  or  thrill  senates 
with  your  eloquence,  but  you  may  have  truer  riches^ 
than  those  of  earth,  and  honors  that  wax  not  old.  You, 
may  not  come  under  that  mysterious  transforming  pro- 
cess by  which  the  blood  of  a  churl  becomes  that  of  a 
nobleman,  but  you  may  enter  a  nobility  higher  than 
that  of  belted  earle  — fenced  not  in  by  the  blood  of  Plan-- 
tagenet  or  Howard,  but  open  to  every  hero  who  dares  to 
suffer  and  to  do — a  heaven-patented  nobility  whose 
badge  of  Knighthood  is  the  hallowed  cross  and  whose; 
chariot  of  triumph  is  the  ascending  flame. 

''Speak  History!  Who  are  life's  victorir*? 

Unroll  thy  long  annals  and  say 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  calls 

The  victors,  who  won  the  success  of  a  day? 
The  Martys  or  Nero!    The  Spartans 
Who  fell  ar  Thermopylte's  tryst  or 
The  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His 
^  Judges  or  Socrates?   Pilate  or  Christ?" 

R.  W.  Allen. 
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^OV^TMnANCIjS  and  their  CmNOlSSEUES'- 
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If  there  is  me  class  of  phenomena  which  we  shomd 
suppose.,  a  priori,  that  everybody  would  be  well  acquain- 
ted with,  it  is  the  faces  and  features  of  his  friends  and 
companions.  No  aspects  of  inanimate  nature  preseiit' 
themselves  so  frequently  to  his  notice.  No  other  objects 
force  themselves  on  his  attention  more  powerfully  by' 
their  interest  and  importance.  A  large  part  of  his  daily 
life  consists  in  closely  noting  the  changes  vhich  they 
undergo.  To  nearly  every  person  the  countenances  of 
his  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances  would  appear  to 
be  what  a  tiny  section  of  the  physical  world  is  to  the 
scientific  specialist,  his  own  peculiar  province  of 
knowledge.  And  this  first  impression  of  the  case  is 
borne  out  by  people's  confidence  in  their  exactness  of 
their  information  about  the  subject.  A  considerable: 
part  of  the  easy  chit  chat  that  fills  up  the  social  life  of 
the  polite  turns  on  points  of  aesthetic  interest  in  physi- 
ognomy. Every  one  has  an  independent  opinion  on. 
facial  beauty,  and  is  able  to  cite  glibly  instances  of  any 
favorite  gradation  of  Roman  nose  or  Greek  profile.  The 
institution  of  family  albums  considerably  favors  this 
display  of  intelligence.  The  listless  scanning  of  the 
monotonous  pages  which  your  polite  visitor  declares  to 
be  so  exceedingly  entertaining  is  accompanied  by  a 
running  commentary,  each  face  being  classified  with 
more  or  less  precision,  whether  by  reference  to  a  gen- 
eral type,  or  by  a  vague  comparison  of  individuals.  It 
is  noteworthy  also  that  a  large  class  of  people  are  apt  to^ 
pride  themselves  on  their  keenness  of  vision  and  tenacity 
of  memory  in  the  matter  of  faces.  We  have  the  impres- 
sion that  most  ladies  are  sensitive  on  this  point;  andi 
indeed  this  accurate  knowledge  of  facial  form  andmove- 
ment  may  be  said  to  be  counted  on  by  society  as  tl^er 
natural  possession  of  everybody.  A  person  is  pronounced 
provokingly  dull  if  he  fails  to  seize  instantaneously  a, 
point  of  resemblance  in  a  new  countenance.  The  undi- 
fined  features  of  the  newly  presentable  infant  must  be; 
■suggestive  of  one  of  the  parental  stocks,  or  we  shall  h^: 
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voted  wanting-  in  the  powers  of  perception,  So  ag-ain 
one  is  expected  by  his  friends  to  give  an  aCvCurate  and 
minute  account  of  the  features  of  his  last  new  lady  ac- 
quaintance, or  of  the  most  recent  novelty  in  the  pulpit 
or  the  opera.  To  confess  to  a  general  indifference  to 
people's  type  of  features  would  be  deemed  unnatural  or 
even  inhuman  It  seems  always  assumed,  "the  proper 
study  of  mankind"  being  man,  and  the  countenance 
forming  the  man  par  excellence,  thai  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  body  to  take  careful  note  of  all  the  specimens  that 
come  under  his  observation. 

By  view  of  these  facts  it  might  seem  paradoxical  to 
assert  that  most  persons  have  the  faintest  intellectual 
conceptions  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  friends 
faces.  Yet  the  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  tested  in 
a  very  simple  manner.  Ask  a  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence to  describe  in  detail  the  features  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  he  will  probably  falter  and  bungle  as  much 
as  if  you  had  called  on  him  for  one  of  Euclid's  long- 
forgotten  demonstrations.  He  cannot  say  decidedly, 
perhaps,  whether  the  face  is  broad  or  oval,  whether  the 
orbits  are  small  or  large,  the  iris  brown  or  blue.  His  ac- 
count will  convince  you  that  he  can  never  have  atten- 
tively studied  the  features  in  detail,  and  that  all  his 
available  knowledge  of  the  person's  visible  appearance 
amounts  to  a  very  dim  idea  of  height,  color  of  hair,  and 
complexion,  with  som^  clever  notion  perhaps  of  certain 
unimportant  peculiarities  which  may  happen  to  have 
specially  impressed  him,  Nor  is  this  deficiency  in  the 
intellectual  understanding  of  a  face  in  its  relations  to 
general  types  of  face  and  feature  the  only  thing  no- 
ticeable. It  might  likewise  be  shown  that  the  observer 
lacks  even  a  distinct  mental  image  of  the  face  in  ques- 
tion. We  very  much  doubt  whether  ordinary  persons 
are  able  to  recall  distinct  mental  pictures  of  the  faces  of 
their  friends.  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  errors 
most  persons  make  with  respect  to  identity.  It  is  prob- 
able, in  spite  of  such  artistic  fictions  as  are  presented  in 
comedy — as  for  example,  in  the  charming  confusion  of 
the  Twelth  Night — that  as  two  human  faces  (omitting 
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other  parts  of  the  appearance,)  are  so  precisely  alike  as 
to  leave  an  exact  observer  long  in  doubt  about  a  person's 
identity.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  only  inattention 
to  minute  differences  that  puzzles  a  person  in  case  of 
two  similar  men  or  women.  There  is  a  familiar  game 
that  owes  all  its  point  to  this  inattention.  One  or  two 
well-known  acquaintances  in  the  company  are  hidden 
behind  a  curtain,  the  eyes,  or  nose,  only  being  exposed 
for  a  brief  view  to  the  eyes  of  the  company,  who  have 
to  discover  their  owners.  Yet,  though  the  eye  is  the 
feature  supposed  to  be  the  most  accurately  known,  we 
have  seen  much  confusion  of  identity  resulting  from  the 
experiment.  The  inability  to  recognize  a  recently-taken 
photograph  shows  ignorance  of  the  form  of  the  face  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  there  are  a  host  of  facts  to  prove  that 
ordinary  people  do  not  retain  distinct  images  of  their 
friends  faces.  There  being  in  the  mind  nothing  but  a 
very  hazy  undefined,  residual  picture  with  which  com- 
parison of  the  present  impression  may  be  made,  nearly 
everybody  who  has  not  had  some  special  artistic  train- 
ing is  liable  to  an  occasional  blunder. 

The  causes  of  this  common  intellectual  duUnes  with 
respect  to  so  very  familiar  an  object  are  not  very  remote, 
though  we  do  not  know  that  psycologists  have  traced 
them  out  in  this  particular  case.  It  must  be  clear,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  human  countenance  in  all  its 
peculiarities  of  detail  is  an  exceedingly  complex  object 
which  it  requires  a  habit  of  analysis  and  delicate  study 
to  comprehend.  Even  without  going  into  the  numerical 
ratio  of  the  several  linear  magnitudes,  to .  note  slight 
differences  of  distance  and  proportion — just  those  which 
often  stamp  the  individuality  of  the  face — is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task.  Possibly  in  most  cases  nothing  but  a 
measure  of  practice  and  drawing  is  able  to  give  this 
delicacy  of  appreciation.  So,  again,  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  various  gradations  of  shading  and  color  that 
make  up  the  individual  complexion  is  far  from  being  so 
common  a  faculty  as  is  frequently  imagined.  Altogether 
we  may  say  that  a  memory  able  to  retain  a  distinct 
image  of  an  individual  face,  aided  by  intellectual  culture 
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sufficient  to  analyse  and  classify  its  many  points  and 
aspects,  is  a  gift  which  exceedingly  few  persons  possess. 

But  we  require  a  much  fuller  and  deeper  explanatioi). 
of  the  phenomenon  than  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
plexity'and  subtlety  of  a  human  face  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing. It  is  a  very  trite  remark  that  while  one  observer 
notes  the  form  of  a  face,  twenty,  perhaps,  will  note  its 
expression.    A  twitching  of  the  mouth  or  eye,  or  any 
other  peculiarity  of  facial  movement,  is  sure  to  receive 
attention,  although  the  form  of  a  forehead  or  chin 
entirely  escapes  observation.    And  this  greater  atten- 
tion  to  expressional  or  other  movement  is  always  the 
more  observable  in  proportion  as  the  face  is  familiar. 
Every  reader  may  easily  persuade  himself  of  this  by 
thinking  of  some  intimate  acquaintance,  of  whose  face, 
perhaps,  he  remembers  only  some  singular  movement 
of    the    eyes  or  mouth.     He  cannot  very  probably 
recall  the  image  of  the  whole  face,   but  his  idea 
consists    of  a  distinctly  marked  movement  of  some 
feature  on   a  dim  background    representing  nothing 
but  a  very  general  type  of  facial  outline.     The  fact 
appears  to  be  that  though  we  may  be  struck  by  the  con- 
tour of  a  head  or  the  disposition  of  the  features  at  a  first 
impression,  familiarity  very  soon  renders  us  indifferent. 
Philosophers  tell  us  that  change  of  impression  is  a  uni- 
versal condition  of  conciousness.    And  it  is  probable 
that  a  familiar  face,  so  far  as  it  does  not  undergo  change 
— that  is  to  say,  in  its  general  outline,  and  the  form  of 
the  less  mobile  features — tends  to  impress^the  conscious- 
ness with  less  and  less  distinctness.     Being  frequent 
and  unvarying  impressions,  they  come,*like  the  perpet- 
ual roar  of  a  neighboring  river,  to  be  scarcely  noticed. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiarity  of  facial  movement  does 
not  partake  of  this  dead  uniformity  of  character.  It 
recurs  but  comparatively  seldom,   and  impresses  us 
always  with  some  degree  of  intensity  as  a  change  from 
the  accustomed  position  of  the  features. 
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PROSPECTIVE  AMERICA. 


It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  point  out  some 
facts  that  tend  to  destroy  personal  freedom  and  to  offer 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  prevented.  In 
discussing  this  question  we  shall  look  at  it  in  two  of  its 
phases — Social  freedom;  Religious  freedom.  For  a  long 
time  America  has  been  known  by  this  significant,  noble 
phase  '^America  the  land  of  the  free."  When  the 
sound  of  these  words  falls  upon  our  American  ears  it 
creates  a  harmony,  a  melody  which  at  once  sets  into 
sympathetic  vibration  all  the  tender,  yea,  manly  chords 
of  our  righteous  patritoism.  To  an  American  heart 
there  is  nothing  more  sacred  and  more  endearing  than 
the  f r3edom  purchased  for  him  with  the  priceless  blood 
of  his  forefathers.  There  are  some  writers  who 
advance  certain  theories  which  they  claim,  if  carried 
out,  would  benefit  humanity. 

-  The  first  we  shall  attack  and  the  flagrant  fallacies  of 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  expose,  is  socialism.  Social- 
ism advocates  as  its  ground  principle  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  accumulated  wealth.  To  do  this  would  violate 
a  principle  in  society  as  old  as  the  creation  of  the  world 
itself.  Since  God  placed  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
gave  him  perfect  freedom  of  will  over  everything  that 
he  controlled,  there  has  been  that  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence  in  humanity  running  all  down  the  corridors 
of  time.  If  man  in  his  primitive  state  had  such  free- 
dom, should  we  not  honestly  and  earnestly  proclaim 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  language  against  the  perni- 
cious influence  which  tend  to  destroy  that  which  man 
holds  dear  to  his  patriotic  heart?  Those  who  advocate 
socialism  would  have  that  man  who  has  amassed  a 
fortune  by  honest  labor  and  self-denial  to  divide  his 
property  with  his  self-indulgent,  lazy  and  thriftless  fel- 
low-man. This  is  not  just.  Neither  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  either  human  or  divine,  to 
take  from  the  honest,  thrifty  man  that  for  which  he 
has  labored  and  suffered  by  the  self-denial  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  the  accumulatton  of  his  wealth,  and  give  to 
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his  lazy  and  improvident  neighbor.  Instead  of  this,  we 
have  ground  for  pursuing  the  opposite  course.  Rather 
*^take  from  him  who  hath  little  and  give  to  him  who 
hath  much." 

Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being  and  in  his  proper 
sphere  only  when  associated  with  his  fellow-man.  But 
it  is  not  enough  that  man  is  with  his  fellow  beings,  he 
must  have  the  right  to  choose  those  for  his  associates  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  is  congeniality.  He 
must  have  social  freedom.  Some  would  have  you  anni- 
hilate the  invisible  boundaries  in  society  which  divide 
the  human  family  into  classes.  This  would  inflict  a 
punishment  on  every  class  of  people.  Place  a  refi.ned,. 
cultured  gentleman  in  the  company  of  gamblers  and 
drunkards  and  you  punish  both  parties  by  the  act. 
The  gamblers  and  drunkards  would  all  but  die  with  a 
feeling  of  suppression  and  the  cultured  gentleman  with 
mortification  of  spirit.  A  retrospect  of  history  shows 
that  a  high  standard  of  society  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  History  is  ever  repeat- 
ing itself.  When  people  have  not  the  freedom  of  draw- 
ing lines  which  shall  define  their  position  in  society, 
there  will  be  corruption  in  the  social  circles,  stagnation 
in  business,  and  depravity  in  morals. 

To  establish  socialism  would  be  to  destroy  personal 
right  in  the  ownership  of  property.  The  moment  this  is 
destroyed  at  that  instant  the  ships  of  commerce  will 
cease  ploughing  the  mighty  deep  and  the  wheels  of  trade 
will  fail  to  turn  and  we  will  behold  a  nation,  struggling 
and  foundering  in  the  marshes  of  stagnation  and  mires 
of  corruption  with  a  great  work  to  perform,  to  attend  to 
that  business  which  is  everybody's  business,  and  no 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  Such  a  system 
would  destroy  individuality.  Take  individuality  out  of 
man  and  what  is  left  is  not  worthy  to  Ije  called  man. 
When  that  is  gone  there  is  no  feeling  of  responsibility. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  more  pitiable  scene  than  a  mass 
of  humanity  wandering  about  like  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd, with  no  feeling  of  responsibility.  As  long  as  the 
spirit   of  individuality  remains  firmly    fixed  in  the 
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hearts  of  men,  just  so  long  will  the  wily  schemes  of 
the  demagogues  be  thwarted. 

Foreign  immigration  is  a  peril  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. We  cannot  stand  aloof  from  our  environments.  We 
are  not  absolute  but  we  are  relative  beings.  Then  as 
this  degraded,  foreign  element  comes  to  our  land,  there 
arises  a  perplexing  question  of  social  equality.  We  do  not 
like  to  think  of  social  equality  with  the  foreign  element 
as  being  even  possible;  yet  if  the  matter  is  considered 
for  a  moment  it  becomes  evident  to  our  minds  that  the 
foreign  influences  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  those  of 
our  own  nation  who  happen  to  be  less  cultured  and 
refined.  Naturally  enough  the  vorse  influences  will  ex- 
ceed the  better.  Now  if  the  foreign  element  is  allowed  to 
come  to  our  shores  these  perilous  effects  must  follow  as 
the  night  the  day,  and  in  course  of  time  it  is  highly 
probable  that  our  nation  will  degenerate.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  causes  of  perils  will  be  removed  and  then  w© 
need  have  no  concern  as  to  effects. 

The  influence  of  Catholicism  which  is  so  pernicious  to 
our  freedom  is  no  less  dangerous  to  our  intellectual 
progress.  Catholicism  is  no  friend  to  our  institutions  of 
learning.  We  are  not  ignorant  of,  nor  unmindful  of  the 
fact,  that  in  the  dark  ages,  it  was  the  Romish  church 
that  fostered  the  spirit  of  education  when  other  sects 
forsook  it.  Yet  selfishness  has  ever  been  their  conspicu- 
ous charistic.  They  have  taught  not  to  enlighten  the 
masses  but  that  they  might  imbibe  their  spirit  and  in- 
still their  principles  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people. They  said — "Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion." 
They  have  always  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  their 
motto  except  in  cases  where  policy  prevented.  It 
is  true  that  where  they  have  competitors,  they  build 
institutions  of  learning.  Take  countries  where  they 
predominate  and  there  you  find  a  greater  per  cent,  of 
ignorant  people  than  any  where  else.  In  her  own  Italy 
seventy-three  percent,  of  her  people  are  illiterate.  In 
Mexico  it  is  even  more  terrible.  Ninety-three  out  of 
every  hundred  persons  are  illiterate.  Theirs  is  the  nar- 
row, selfish  spirit.    Ours  is  that  broad,  philanthropic 
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spirit  which  seeks  to  elevate  the  masses  of  our  people 
and  consequently  elevate  our  nation  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  civilization  and  to  a  loftier  height  of  Christian 
living.  Which  influence  is  to  rule  our  own  America  in  a 
few  decades?  Th,is  question  is  an  idle  dream  of  a  distem- 
pered mind.  We  believe  it  is  a  proper  question  for  us  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  ask  and 
of  still  greater  importance  that  we  act  as  well  as  think. 
Are  we  willing  to  let  the  black  corrosive  mists  of  igno- 
rance settle  like  a  pall  on  our  own  dear  America  ?  If  so 
then  let  us  close  our  eyes  to  the  sights  that  loom  up 
before  us  and  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  masses 
for  enlightenment  and  be  indifferent  to  the  influences 
of  Catholicism,  which  confront  us  on  every  side,  and 
then  we  may  assuredly  fold  our  hands  upon  our  breast 
and  turn  over  the  ship  of  state  to  a  hostile,  selfish,  igno- 
rant crev/  which  shall  steer  us  either  into  a  social  Scylla 
or  a  political  Charybdis. 

Besides  social  freedom  there  is  a  freedom  which  comes 
home  to  every  human  heart.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  who  treads  the  Americal  soil,  who  is  warmed  by 
the  gentle  rays  of  the  free  sun,  who  breathes  the  pure, 
invigorating  mountain  air  or  enjoys  the  cool  sea-breezes 
as  they  are  wafted  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
an  omnipotent  hand,  has  a  heart  upon  whose  tablet  is 
<?ngraved  these  words — Religious  Freedom.  It  is  ours  both 
t)y  divine  gift  and  by  conquest.  It  is  divine  because  God 
implanted  it  in  our  hearts  when  Replaced  His  divine  seal 
upon  us.  This  principle  of  religous  freedom  never  had  a 
ctronger,  more  loyal  advocate  than  Christ  was  while  he 
ministered  on  this  earth.  Then  it  is  divine  because  our 
great  exemplar  exemplified  it  in  His  own  life  and  in  His 
dealings  with  man.  Also  it  is  ours  by  conquest.  The 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  was  the  spirit  which  rose  in 
the  honest  hearts  of  our  forefathers  who  left  home  and 
native  land  to  tread  the  rugged  paths  of  a  religious  pil- 
grim. The  suppression  of  religious  freedom  has  led 
men  to  suffer  the  most  agonizing  pains  both  of  body  and 
mind,  it  was  the  denial  of  the  privilege  of  exercising 
the  right  of  this  great  principle  that  led  the  Pilgrims 
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to  embark  upon  a  stormy  sea  in  order  to  engraft  a  free 
spirit  upona  free  soil  where  they  could  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
By  offering  such  privileges,  America  thus  obtained 
the  appellation  so  justly  hers  and  which  she  has  so 
honorably  maintained,  "America,  the  Land  of  the  Free.' 

If  there  is  any  force  which  threatens  to  overthrow 
religious  freedom  in  America,  that  force  is  Catholicism. 
That  church  with  her  pernicious  doctrines  makes  her 
subjects  swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope  rather  than  to 
God.  Her  doctrines  teach  her  adherents  that  there  is 
310  need  of  personal  responsibility  to  God;  but  that  the 
Pope  is  their  great  intercessor  to  whom  it  is  only 
necessary  for  them  to  make  their  confessions.  La- 
fayette, himself  a  Romanist,  once  said:  "If  the  lib- 
•erties  of  the  American  people  are  ever  destroyed  they 
will  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy."  Immi- 
gration is  perilous  to  our  great  commonwealth. 
The  floods  of  immigration  that  are  pouring  in  upon 
us  do  not  mean  love  for  the  American  people  and  loyalty 
to  our  institutions.  Nine  tenths  of  those  who  come  to 
our  shores  bring  their  foreign  principles  and  ideas  and 
sow  seeds'  of  dissatisfaction  and  anarchy  among  our 
people,  and  we  have  and  must  continue  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  As  a  rule  they  injure  us;  there  are 
some  exceptions.     This  statement  is  easily  proven. 

Who  are  the  criminals  of  our  land?  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  of  foreign  paren- 
tage. Out  of  this  twenty  per  cent  comes  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  criminals  of  New  England.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  immigration  is  perilous  to  America"? 
Who  are  the  bar-tenders  of  America"?  Statistics  show 
that  by  far  the  greater  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth. 
Can  we  hope  that  our  government  will  remain  on  a 
firm  basis  either  socially,  morally  or  politically  when 
we  allow  an  element  to  come  to  our  land  whose  very 
presence  and  principles  are  antagonistic  to  our  customs. 
However,  there  is  no  need  to  be  despondent.  There 
is  a  remedy  for  every  malady  that  confronts  us.  Al- 
though there  are  baneful  influences  operating  against 
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eligious  freedom  in  America;  although  we  cannot  close^ 
rour  ejes  to  statistics  which  show  a  great  increase  of 
ad  erants  to  Catholicism  in  our  land,  yet  as  long  as 
those  who  wave  the  flag  crimsoned  by  the  blood  of  the 
Man  of  Gallilee,  who  march  under  the  bloods-tained 
banner  of  the  cross,  are  loyal  to  God  and  true  to  them- 
selves and  their  county,  there  is  no  power  in  the  uni- 
verse  that  can  destroy  the  free  principles  of  Christianity . 

Henry  Stokes. 
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H.  W.  AcKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


E.  ^H^Hardin,  '73,  is  practicing  medicine  at  Batesburg, 
S.  C.  He  has  an  extensive  practice  and  in  addition  a 
flourishing  drug  business.  No  physician  at  Batesburg 
and  vicinity  is  better  known  or  more  respected  than  Dr^ 
E.  ^Hardin. 

L.  B.  Haynes,  '72,  is  principal  of  the  Leesville  Insti- 
tute. Prof.  Haynes  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
teacher,  and  is  doing  much  for  female  education. 

R.  L.  Shuler,  '90  is  a  sbccessful  farmer  at  Selwood, 
Lexington  County,  S.  C. 


Wm.  Bullock,  a  former  student  of  this  college,  has 
been  recently  nominated  for  Clerk  of  Court  of 
Abbeville  County.  He  is  quite  young,  but  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  country- 
men. His  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected  over  six  competitors. 


J.  W.  Boyd,  '71,  is  practicing  law  with  much  success 
at  St.  Joseph,  Ala. 


J.  M.  Friday.  '79,  is  teaching  at  Dorroh,  Laurens 
County.  He  is  a  progressive  teacher  and  is  meeting 
with  success. 


Rev.  E.  P.  Taylor,  '88,  is  pastor  of  Princeton  Circuit, 
South  Carolina  Conference. 


J.  M,  Moss.  '92,  has  been  elected  to  the  principalship 
of  a  high  school  at  Pine  Grove,  Clarendon  County. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Hodges,  who  was  transferred  to  the  North- 
west, has  been  sent  back  to  South  Carolina.  The  change. 
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are  informed,  is  due  to  the  condition  of  his  wife's 
health. 


Charles  Whiteford  Smith,  an  old  student,  has  been 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Smith  is 
getting  popular  and  prominent  in  Georgia  politics,  hav- 
ing taken  an  active  part  in  the  recent  election. 


E-  W.  Martin,  '75,  is  a  successful  lawyer  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  has  also  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 


Rev.  E.  D.  Mouzon,  '89,  is  pastor  of  a  church  in  Austin 
Texas.  Mr.  Mouzon  is  quite  young,  having  entered  the 
ministry  but  a  short  time  since,  yet  his  success  as  a 
preacher  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 


Rev.  M.  L.  Carlisle,  '83,  is  at  Camden,  where  he  is 
-meeting  with  success  in  the  pastorate. 


T.  A.  Graham,  a  former  student  of  this  college,  has 
been  renominated  to  the  Legislature  from  Abbeville. 
The  people  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  the  past  and  their  confidence  in  his  ability  by  giving 
him  their  hearty  support. 

I  Dr.  Joe  Dusenbury,  a  former  student,  is  doing  a  fine 
practice  at  Conway,  Horry  County. 


J.  K.  Rogers,  of  Latta,  Marion  County,  who  completed 
the  Sophomore  Class  with  '04,  is  now  studying  dentistry. 


W.  E.  Willis,  '92,  is  principal  of  a  high  school  at  Latta, 
Marion  County.  This  section  of  country  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State,  and  the  prospects  for  a  school  of  high 
standing  are  quite  promising. 


J,  H.  Riley,  a  former  siuaent  of  Wofford,  isdoingbusij 
ness  at  Salleys,  Aiken  County. 
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J.  B.  Holly,  '92,  is  teaching  at  Smithsville,  Sumter- 
County.    His  prospects  seem  encouraging. 


D.  P.  Tate,  a  former  student  of  Wofford  is  now  en- 
gaged in  ministerial  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Belwood, 
C.    His  labors  in  the  past  year  have  been  productive  of 
good. 


H.  J.  Cauthen,  92,  is  reporter  for  the  Spartanburg 
Daily  Herald.  Mr.  Cauthen  seems  to  have  a  knack  for 
this  kind  of  business,  and  no  doubt  success  will  attend 
his  efforts, 


W.  H.  Wallace,  '71,  is  editor  of  the  Newberrp  Observer. 
Few  men  in  Newberry  County  possess  more  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  than  Mr.  Wallace.  His  ability  and 
tact  as  an  editor  are  best  seen  in  the  success  that  he  has 
achieved  in  the  management  of  this  paper. 


H.  G.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  who  completed  the  Junior  year  at 
this  college,  has  been  engaged  since  that  time  in  teach- 
ing. He  assisted  his  father  in  the  Orangeburg  High 
School  for  several  years,  but  afterwards  moved  to  Holly 
Hill,  where  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Holly  Hill  Graded  School.  In  every  instance  his  efforts, 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  He  prepared  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls  for  college,  and  the  stand  that  these 
have  taken  in  their  respective  classes  fully  vindicates  his. 
ability  as  an  instructor.  No  teacher  of  lower  Carolina 
is  better  known,  or  more  appreciated  than  Prof.  H.  G, 
Sheridan,  Jr. 
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PIERRE  DU  QUE  TRAPIER. 


The  class  of  '69  had  twelve  members,  all  of  whom  are 
still  living  except  L.  P.  Jones  and  P.  D.  Trapier. 

In  '67,  wh^n  we  were  Sophomores,  while  at  the  black- 
board working  a  long  example  in  trigonometry,  I  heard 
Dr.  Carlisle  say  to  the  new  comer.  "Mr.  Trapier,  you  may 
go  to  the  blackboard  and  look  over  the  work  of  any  one 
of  the  class."  Hearing  a  footstep  near  me  I  looked 
around  to  find  Trapier  closely  examining  my  work.  This 
was  our  introduction.  No  member  of  the  class  was 
more  sincerely  liked  or  respected  than  he.  He  was  uni. 
formly  a  Christian  gentleman,  with  a  sweetness  of  dis- 
position I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  In  fact,  so  gentle 
were  his  Voice  and  manners,  so  little  of  egotism  fand  ag- 
gressive self-assertion  in  him  that  a  stranger  might  have 
considered  him  rather  timid  for  the  contests  of  ordinary 
life.  But,  while  shrinking  trom  all  publicity,  he  dis- 
charged well  and  with  faithfulness  all  responsibilities 
placed  upon  him  by  classmates, or  by  his  literary  society. 
He  was  made  chief  marshal  during  one  year  and  some 
of  his  associate  marshals  were  astonished  to  find  the 
quiet  and  gentle  Trapier  filled  with  any  quantity  of 
working  power. 

Trapier  was  deeply  pious  and  pure  in  life  and  speech, 
and,  while  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  his  church,  was 
liberal  in  all  religious  matters,  taking  his  turn  in  leading 
the  students'  weekly  prayer  meeting.  He  took  no  step 
in  the  Christian  work  carelessly.  About  this  time  the 
students  organized  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Wofford  Col- 
lege, which  had  upon  its  roll  nearly  every  student  in 
College.  Not  to  belong  to  the  Association  seemed  an 
acknowledgement  of  no  religious  convictions  whatever, 
and  Trapier  felt  keenly  the  embarrassment  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  met  with  us  several  times,  not  enrolling  his 
name,  but  wishing  to  see  the  object  and  work  of  the  As- 
sociation. After  due  reflection  he  told  a  few  of  his 
friends  that  he  thought  we  were  attempting  that  which 
the  Church  was  specially  commissioned  to  do,  and  that 
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he  could  not  conscientiously  join  with  us  in  our  new 
method  of  religious  work.  'Not  a  man  of  us  doubted  his 
.sincerity  or  sneered  at  his  scruples. 

Trapier's  home  was  a  delightful  one  to  visit,  where  he 
^seemed  so  h  vopy  in  the  affection  of  parents  and  sisters-' 
This  home  was  in  the  innocent  and  primitive  village  days 

•of  Spartanburg  now  it  is  the  handsome  residence  of 

Mr.  A.  G.  Floyd  on  Church  street.  Many  of  the  students 
of  '68,  '69  and  '70  can  yet  recall  the  pleasant  Saturday 
jnornings  they  spent  at  this  home,  where  they  met  a 
number  of  the  yoimg  ladies  of  the  village  as  fellow 
members  of  an  enthusiastic  croquet  club. 

Trapier  left  South  Carolina  in  '71,  making  Baltimore 
his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  Here  his  health  was 
seriously  impaired,  rendering  him  unfit  to  discharge  his 
duties.  By  proper  rest  and  freedom  from  all  work,  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  his  ministerial  work.  He 
was  cut  down  last  September  in  the  midst  of  his  work  in 
Washington,  D .  C  How  he  performed  his  part  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  let  the  following  testify; 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's  par- 
ish, Washington,  D.  C,  held  September  18th,  1892,  the 
following  minutes  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

"In  the  lamented  death  of  Rev.  Pierre  Du  Gue  Trapierg 
we  feel  that  the  parish,  as  well  as  the  Church  atlarsfe, 
has  sustained  a  great  loss.  During  many  years  in  the 
summer'months,  Mr.  Trapier,  when  free  from  his  duties 
as  Chaplian  of  the  Hannah  Moore  Academy,  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  charge  of  this  parish  in  absence  of  the 
Hector.  In  this  relationship,  he  endeared  himself  to  us, 
not  only  by  his  most  acceptable  ministrations,  but  by 
his  personal  qualities  of  heart  and  character.  We  learned 
to  esteem  him  very  highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake, 
and  for  his  gentleness,  kindness  and  fidelity  to  every 
duty  and,  above  all,  devout  and  godly  life." 

D.  A.  DuPre, 
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EDTIORIAL  and  EXCHAIGE  DEPARmENT.. 
W,  A.  Pitts,  Editor. 

Columbus  was  red-headed. 

A  railroad  was  opened  between  Jaffa  (Jappa)  and  Je- 
rusalem, a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  shrill  whistle  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  now- 
heard  amid  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Tennyson  was  hurried  in  Westminister  Abby,  by  the 
side  of  Browning. 

^Columbus  made  the  egg  stand,  but  Weaver  could'nt. 
stand  the  egg. 

There  was  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  Oct.  20th. 

Let  every  student  examine  our  list  of  advertisers  and 
and  then  patronize  them  when  he  makes  his  purchases' 
Many  of  the  business  and  professional  men  have  been 
very  liberal  in  advertising  in  The  Journal  this  year. 
It  is  nothing  but  justice  to  them  that  we  should  give 
them  the  benefit  of  our  trade  in  preference  to  those  who 
do  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  advertisements. 


"I  had  a  dream  the  other  night 

While  ev  'ryrhing  was  htill. 
I  dreamed  that  each  subscriber 

Came  in  and  paid  his  bill." 

The  Business  Manager  of  The  Journal  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  ezperience  the  reality  of  such  a  dream. 
Can't  every  one  who  owes  for  his  subscription  do  his 
part  to  bring  about  such  a  change?   So  mote  it  be. 

The  students  are  waiting  very  patiently  for  thM 
promised  electric  light  on  the  campus.  How  long,  how 
long!  O,  City  Council,  will  you  abuse  our  patience!  It 
is  really  a  significant  fact  that  every  part  of  the  city 
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^xfc^ep't  Wojftcsrl  'Campus  has  been  lighted  by  electricity 
for  two  yea-Its'  or  more,  and  certainly  there  is  no  part  of 
+.he  city  *hat  needs  to  be  lighted  worse  than  the  campus. 
Now  lei  ois  have  the  campus  lighted  before  the  anniver-- 
sary  of  the  two  Literary  Societies. 


The  presidential  campaign  is  on  us.  There  are  four 
candidates  in  the  race,  namely,  Harrison,  Cleveland, 
Weaver  and  Bidwell,  but  the  main  fight  will  be  between 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  the  principal 
issues  are  the  Force  Bill  and  the  Tariff.  Both  parties 
are  advocating  what  they  believe  to  be  for  the  welfate 
of  the  Union.  Before  another  issue  of  The  Jouknal  the 
strife  for  power  for  the  next  four  years  will  be  decided. 
Those  who  are  defeated  will  have  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  successful  party.  Let  them  submit  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  cheerfully  and  gracefully  and  lay  aside  all 
sectional  prejudice  and  hatred. 

The  21st  of  October,  being  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  was  set  apart  by  the 
President  as  a  national  holiday.  It  was  observed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  emphasize  the  edu- 
cational interest  of  our  country.  This  was  perfectly 
right.  It  will  remain  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind 
of ^the  youth  as  a  great  object  lesson  on  the  importance 
of  an  intellectual  training.  We  should  be  very  grateful 
for  the  progress  we  have  already  made  within  the  last 
hundred  years  in  education  and  hope  that  the  cele- 
bration of  this  day  will  stimulate  us  to  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  future. 

The  free  access  to  a  good  reading  room  and  library  is^ 
a  great  benefit  to  any  young  man  in  his  college  course, 
if  he  will  take  advantage  of  them  as  he  should.  There 
he  has  all  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines^  at^his 
command.  He  can  get  the  best  opinions  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  on  almost  any  and  every  great  question.  The 
joung  man  who  does  not  improve  so  great  an  opportunity 
makes  a  great  mistake.    He  has  at  his  command  many 
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books  and  magazines  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to  ever 
have  after  he  gets  out  of  college.  He  should  therefore 
waste  no  time  that  could  be  put  to  good  and  profitable 
use  in  the  reading  room. 


"PONIES'' m  COLLEGE. 


A  few  Avords  on  the  use  of  translations  or  ''ponies,"  as 
they  are  generally  known  on  the  college  campus  would 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  place.  Now.  we  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  assume  the  prerog- 
ative to  rob  any  student  of  his  dearest  companion.  We 
would  not  have  any  student  to  lay  aside  his  favorite 
steed  if  he  is  really  a  benefit  to  him  in  his  search  after 
knowledge  and  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
thought  that  he  could  make  better  speed  with  such  an 
animal  we  would  recommend  every  student  to  purchase 
one  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would  doubtless  be  astonish- 
ing to  some  to  know  to  what  extent  such  animals  are 
used.  Now,  let  us  see  if  the  "pony"  is  really  a  benefit 
to  one  ambitious  to  become  a  scholar.  The  student  who 
is  fond  of  his  pet  ''pony,"  says,  "he  has  led  me  over 
many  a  rocky  and  rugged  way  that  could  never  have 
been  crossed  without  him.  He  has  carried  me  safely 
over  the  Alps  in  company  with  Hannibal  and  has  borne 
me  ever  Caesar's  Bridge  with  ease.  I  never  could  have 
taken  that  trip  with  Horace  and  his  party  to  Brundismm 
without  him,  or  enjoyed  an  evening  ride  with  my  "  Jung- 
frau."  This  way  of  studying  the  classics  defeats  the 
very  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  namely,  to 
train  the  mind  and  to  give  us  a  vocabulary  of  our  own 
language.  By  selecting  every  word  from  a  lesson  we 
obtain  a  fluency  of  speech  and  a  fine  discrimination  of 
words  which  we  could  not  acquire  from  a  translation. 
But  some  one  says,  I  can  make  fine  recitations  and  dis- 
tinctions on  my  examinations.  Yes,  he  may  even  do  all 
this  and  then  not  learn  half  as  much  Latin  as  the  man 
who  does  not  use  a  translation.    Give  the  man  who  has 
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used  a  translation  for  a  year  a  piece  of  Latin  and  he 
will  be  as  helpless  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  while  the  man 
who  never  used  one  can  translate  it  readily.  Let  every 
true  and  earnest  student  consider  this  question  seriously. 


EXCHANGE. 


"The  P.  M.  1.  Journal*'  for  October  is  on  our  table.  It  is 
neat  and  well  gotten  up,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
institution  it  represents.  "Man  Makes  Himself  a  Hero," 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  articles^in  this  issue  The  writer 
lays  down  the  proposition  that  great  men  produce  great 
crises  and  great  crises  do  not  produce  great  men,  and 
then  carries  out  his  line  of  thought  in  a  very  forcible 
and  vivid  style. 


"The  Pacific  Pharos"  is  a  bi-weekly  published  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  We  welcome 
it  as  one  of  our  exchanges  and^wish  it  a  future  so  bright 
that  its  beams  may  be  cast  from  the  towerihg  mountain 
tops  of  the  Pacific  across  the  fertile  plains  to  the  Atlantic. 


"The  Palmetto  Teacher, "for^September  contains  an  in- 
teresting table  of  contents.  We  wish  the  "Teacher" 
much  success  in  its  attempt  to  quicken  and  stimulate  the 
cause  of  education  in  South  Carolina.  Certainly,  "the 
fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest." 


"The  College  Rambler,"  published  semi-mouthly  at 
Jacksonville,  111.,  is  a  very  attractive  and  interesting 
journal.  We  will  always  welcome  the  visits  of  "The 
Rambler." 


"The  Vanderbilt  Observer"  is  one  of  the  best  college 
magazines  that  comes  to  our  office.  The  October  num- 
ber contains  a  number  of  good  articles.    The  one  on 
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George  William  Curtis  is  written  in  a  very  attractive 
style,  and  shows  his  great  character  as  "editor,  orator 
and  man." 


CLIPPINGS. 


Lovers  in  the  hall-way, 
Papa  on  the  stair, 
Bull-dog  on  the  front  porch — 
Music  in  the  air. — Ex. 


Baby: — "Mama,  what  is  an  animal?"  "Oh!  Anthin 
hat  goes  onl  egs."    "Stockings." — Ex. 


'A  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  of  time, 
As  it  runs  through  the  realm  of  tears, 

And  broader  it  sweeps  and  surges  sublime, 
As  it  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years."— JS^ic. 


THE  CREED  OF  THE  PLAGflARIST. 


He  writeth  best  who  stealeth  best 

Ideas  great  and  small; 
For  the  great  soul  who  wrote  them  first 

From  nature  stole  them  &\\.—Ex. 


Advice  to  Freshmen:  Honor  thy  professor  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth, that  thou  mayest  be  solid  before  thy  Senior 
year. — Ex. 


This  is  supposed  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
so  much  information  can  be  found  in  our  colleges.  The 
Freshman  brings  in  a  good  supply  of  knowledge  and  the 
Senior  takes  none  of  it  out. — Ex. 
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No  man  who  handles  his  pen  is  paid  such  large  sums 
for  his  work  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  Recently  he  wrote  a 
brief  article  of  barely  2,000  words  and  was  paid  $500  for 
it— Ex, 


Professor: — "Name  six  animals  in  tne  Frigid  Zone.'' 
Student:    "Three  polar  bears  and  three  seals."— ^Jx, 


"Does  heat  expand?^'  the  teacher  asked, 

"If  so  example  excite." 
"The  days  are  long  in  summer," 

Said  the  student  who  is  bright. — Ex. 


"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover 
And  ring  his  bosom  is  to — die." — Qoldsmith. 


Poor  Mrs.  Menelaus!    Such  the  ill 

Of  Homer's  chatter 
That  all  the  world  has  nowise  got  its  fill 

Of  laughing  at  her. 

Yet  Helen's  fault  nor  very  monstrous  rare 

Nor  worth  much  care  is — 
Like  many  another  modern  lady  fair 

She  want  to  Paris. — Mx. 


HELEN  OF  TROY. 
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W.  Thornwell  Haynes,    ...    -  Editor. 


CALHOUN  AND  FEES  TON. 


The  elections  of  Marshals  for  this  year  resulted  as 
follows:  Chief,  W.  W.  Watson.  From  the  Calhoun 
Society,  Messrs.  Horace  Bomar,  of  the  Junior  Class; 
Wilbur  Allen,  of  the  Sophomore;  H.  J.  Dean,  of  the 
Freshman.  From  the  Preston,  Messrs.  E.  S.  Jones,  of 
the  Junior;  H.  C.  McKelvey,  of  the  Sophomore;  J.  H. 
Clyburn,  of  the  Freshman. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  two  societies,  which 
were  to  have  been  held  on  Oct.  21st,  were  postponed  in 
order  to  give  more  time  for  the  preparation  of  an  address 
by  the  Calhoun  Orator.  On  account  of  the  resignation 
of  Mr.W.  C.Kirkland,of  the  Senior  Class,  Mr.  D,  D.Wal- 
lace, of  the  Junior  Class,  was  elected  as  anniversarian. 


F.        C.  A.,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  ETC. 

The  officers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are:  President,  W.  A. 
Pitts;  Vije-President,  H.  W.  Ackerman;  Secretary,  E.  S. 
Jones;  Corfesponding  Secretary,  W.  J.  Snyder;  Treas- 
urer, A.  V.  Harbin.  About  twenty  new  men  have  joined 
and  the  Association  starts  off  well.  The  Gospel  meetings 
every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  are  well  attended,  and  some  instructive 
talks  have  been  given  by  Messrs.  Ackerman,  Kirby, 
Kirkland,  Stokes,  and  Jones. 

Dr.  Carlisle  and  Prof.  Snyder  have  charge  of  the  Senior 
and  Junior  Classes  in  Sunday  School.  Capt.  Chas,  Petty 
and  Prof.  Rembert  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  The 
Fitting  school  students  are  lectured  by  Prof .  Pritchard, 
and  Prof.  Gamewell  has  in  charge  the  young  men  ^rom 
town.  Prof.  Craighead  is  arranging  for  a  class  with  the 
intention  of  reading  the  New  Testament  in  the  original 
Greek, 
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Superintendent  Chas.  H.  Carlisle  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  systematized  arrangement  which  now  prevails 
throughout  the  exercises  of  the  Sunday  School.  There 
is  much  improvement  over  last  year's  regulation,  and 
the  arrangements  that  every  one  somehow  felt,  was 
needed  and  yet  unable  to  suggest,  has  been  happily  hit 
upon  by  the  efficient  Superintendent. 


THE  RECEPTION, 


A  welcome  was  tendered  the  new  students  in  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.    Speeches  were 
made  by  Dr.  Carlisle,  Rev.  J.  M.  Boyd,  Rev.    J.  C. 
Kilgo,  Capt.  Petty,  Prof.  Rembert,  Rev.  A.  H.  Lester, 
and  W.  A.  Pitts. 


ATHLETICS. 


— Breathing 

— The  only  exercise  at  Wofford. 

— Foot-ball  and  base-ball  are  no  more. 

— A  challenge  from  Wake  Forest's  foot-ball  team  re- 
ceives no  attention. 

— The  students  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  athletics; 
to  go  out  to  the  grounds,  and  Mr.  Evins,  who  kindly  con- 
sented to  train  us,  says  he  can't  make  a  foot-ball  team 
out  of  half  a  dozen  men. 

— Furman  still  remains  the  champion  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  team  to  dispute  the  title.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  generation  of  students  at  Wofford 
will  be  more  active,  and  pay  more  attention  to  physical 
culture  and  athletics  than  the  present  one. 

— Profs.  Snyder  and  Pritchard  had  kindly  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  boy's  behavior,  and 
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consented  to  go  with  the  team  when  they  went  off.  But 
for  this  no  permission  would  have  been  granted  for  inter- 
collegiate contests.  We  are  sorry  that  such  kindness 
cannot  be  partaken  of  ,  but  it  is  nevertheless  appreciated. 

BRIEFS. 


— Snipes. 

— The  ''Fresh'*  have  been  looking  for  them. 

— Mr.  A.  0.  Abney  leads  the  chapel  choir. 

— The  Freshman  Class  numbers  fifty-one  men. 

— Mr.  H.  W.  Ackerman  has  received  the  appointment 
as  Chapel  Monitor. 

— Mr.  F.  H.  Shuler  has  in  charge  the  financial  matters 
of  Wightman  Hall. 

— Mr.  Fairy,  '96,  visited  his  home  in  Colleton  for  a 
few  days  in  October. 

— Mr.  H.  W.  Ackerman  has  been  offered  the  position  as 
review  teacher  in  the  Fitting  School. 

— Prof.  Rayhill,  the  well  known  elocutionist,  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  organize  a  class  in  Wofford. 

— The  financial  business  of  Alumni  Hall  is  looked 
after  by  Mr.  W,  C.  Kirkland. 

 Mr.  Jake  D.  Craighead,  of  Missouri,  has  returned 

to  his  place  in  the  Senior  class. 

— A  few  more  days  and  the  long  needed  and  wished 
for  electric  light  will  be  on  the  campus. 

— The  Sophomores  have  held  a  meeting  and  adopted 
a  constitution. 

;  ' — Mr.  Shoemaker's  subject  in  his  October  oration  in 
the  Preson  Society  was  "Capital  in  Relation  to  Govern- 
ment. 

— Wanted: — To  find  the  owner  of  two  feet.  The  feet 
inay  be  seen  in  the  afternoon  hanging  over  the  railing 
on  the  third  floor  of  Alnmni  Hall. 
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—Only  eleven  Seniors  this  year — a  number  quite 
small  enough  to  take  in  the  World's  Fair  as  their  annual 
trip. 

— Mr.  J.  M.  Moss,  '92,  was  on  the  campus  during  the 
first  few  days  of  last  month  and  was  received  by  his 
:many  friends  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

— Smith,  '96,  while  playing  ball  on  the  14th  of  Oct. 
wrenched  the  ligaments  in  his  left  ankle  and  was  un- 
able to  get  out  of  his  room  for  two  weeks. 

— Mr.  Ed  Hardin  visited  his  home  in  Chester  during 
the  holiday  for  the  Columbian  celebration. 

— "Midnight  earthquake  producers"  meet  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  main  building  at  12:30  a.  m.  Nickols,  high 
trembler;  Dagnall,  first  assistant,  and  big  roarer;  while 
Hollis  and  Wolfe  do  the  moving  act. 

— The  President  of  the  Lutheran  College  at  Koanoke, 
Ya.,  Julius  H.  Dreyer,  visited  the  college  in  Oct.,  and 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
Calhoun  and  Preston  Society  Halls. 

— Rev.  E.  E.  Bomar  conducted  our  morning's  worship 
a  few  days  ago. 

— Mr.  A.  E.  Stokes,  of  the  Junior  Class,  returned  to 
his  home  in  (^oUeton  the  22d  of  Oct.  He  was  quite  sick 
with  typhoid  fever  and  was  accompanined  by  his  class- 
mate, Mr.  W .  J.  Snyder.  We  sincerely  hope  he  will 
soon  improve  and  return  in  time  so  as  to  experience  no 
embarrassment  in  resuming  his  i  tudies  vith  his  class. 

— Prof.  DuPre's  little  child,  Helen  Austin,  was  very 
painfully  injured  a  week  or  so  ago  by  falling  from  a 
ladder.  Her  arm  was  broken  above  the  elbow,  and  dis  • 
located  at  the  elbow.  Her  condition  considerably  im- 
proves each  day. 

— Over  a  thousand  students  were  in  the  procession  to 
do  honor  to  Christopher  Columbus,  and  a  right  joyous 
occasion  it  was.    The  opera  house,  where  the  exercises 
were  held,  was  filled  to  overflowing.    Some  appropriate 
•  and  splendid  extracts  and  songs  were  rendered  by  pupils 
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of  the  graded  school,  followed  by  Dr.  Carlisle's  short, 
pointed  and  well- received  address.  The  programme 
was  completed  by  '^Dixie,"  rendered  by  the  Converse 
College  chorus,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  Altogether 
the  holiday  was  a  profitable  one  both  to  the  Woff ord 
and  Fitting  School  students. 


FITTING  SCHOOL  DOTS. 


— The  opening  at  the  Fitting  School  was  very  good, 

— The  boys  have  formed  a  foot-ball  team. 

— At  a  call  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  following^ 
officers  were  elected  for  this  year :  President,  S.  C. 
Perry;  Vice-President,  O.  C.  Maner;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Smith  Harden.  The  association  expects  to 
do  some  good  work  this  year. 

— At  the  regular  election  of  the  two  societies  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected ; 

LEGARE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

President— W.  F.  Norton, 
Vice-President — O.  C.  Maner, 
Secretary — J.  E.  Young, 
Critic— J.  W.  Bates, 
Censor-Morum — Wilmot  Smith, 
Librarian — C.  D.  Smith, 
Chaplain — S.  C.  Perry, 


Monthly  Orator— G.  T.  Pugh. 

SIMMS  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

President — Barber  Hope, 
Vice-President— J.  C  Allen, 
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Secretary — T.  O.  Epps, 
Librarian — J.  F.  Carraway, 
Treasurer — vV.  M.  Eubanks, 
Critic— W.  H.  H.  Hoffmeyer,  Jr., 
1st.  Censor-Morum — J.  H.  Simrill, 
2d  Censor-Morum — L.  C.  Clyburn, 
1st  Monitor — J.  L  Poppenhein, 
2d  Monitor— W.  B.  Lyies, 
Monthly  Orator — Smith  Hardin. 
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RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Whole  page  per  year  $20. Oq 

Half  page      "     "    IO.Oq 

Third  page     "    8.00 

SPARTANByRG  STEA/A  LAaNBRY. 

PRICFS  AS  FOLLOWS: 
Shirts,  Plain,  10  cents.  Shirts,  PJaited,  12^  cents 

Collars,  02  cents.  Cuffs,  04  cents. 

if iiMl  mii  ft  if TOilfi^ 

■on  Underwear  a  d  Bed  Linen.  Wag-on  will  call  early  on  each 
Monday  morn  ng.  Goods  will  be  returned  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Call  at  office  for  lists  and  prices,  and  call  and  see  our  work. 

We  Respectfully  invite  the  young  men  to  call  at  our  store  on 
the  Public  Square  for  anything  they  might  need  at  any  time. 

We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  articles  appropriate. 
^AT  RACKS,  BOOKSHELVES, 

ROCKERS,  STUDENT'S  CHAIRS, 

BEDS,  SPRINGS,  MATTRESSES, 

PILLOWS,  TABLES,  CHAIRS, 

LOOKING  GLASSES,       BLACKING  CASES, 
CARPETS,  RUGS,  SHADES. 
We  assure  our  friends  we  willl  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  they 
xvoald  like  to  be  treated.  Very  Truly, 

CARLISLE  &  CANNOR 

The  place  for  the  boys  and  all  others  who  like  to  visit  the  Tony 
Plac«  of  the  city. 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor. 


Published  Monthly  at  $1.00  Per  Year. 


R.  W.  Allen,C.  R.  Cai,houn,  -  -  Editors. 
THE  STUDENTS  DREA3I—A  FRAGMENT. 


A  winter's  night  at  college  ! 
"What  a  conscious  meaning  that  thought  holds 
For  him  who  burns  the  midnight  oil!  Here's  sought 
To  grasp  within  the  mind  the  power  and  thought 
Of  ages  past ;  here's  striven  to  prove  and  try 
The  fathers'  deeds  and  words  for  children's  sake. 

Bright  is  the  light 
That  shines  within  the  study  room  ;  but  pure 
And  soft  the  shaded  rays  are  glimmering  out 
On  the  cold  dark  wintry  night. 

The  fire 

Is  crackliner,  cheerful,  brisk  and  bright ; 

The  oak  and  hickory  smoke,  then  blaze,  then  fade  away, 

Till  now  the  red-hot  embers  only  glow. 

Without  the  wind  is  blowing — tossing 

Snowflakes  'gainst  the  window  pane  ;  now  whistling 

Through  the  moaning  pines.    The  aged  elm, 

Which  has  long  borne  in  suff'ring  patience, 

The  ice,  the  snow,  the  storm  and  wind  of  winter, 

Bends  its  o!d  boughs,  for  pity,  toward  the  wall. 

And  grasps  for— begs  protection. 

Low  bends  the  studious  brow  upon  the  book  ; 
The  lines  and  thoughts  of  by-gone  generations 
Blend  themselves#nto  a  wild,  sad  story — 
The  tale  of  how  our  little  world  has  fought 
And  prayed  and  struggled,  long  and  hard, 
For  light  and  life  and  liberty. 
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Here's  Saxon  song, 

So  rude  and  strong, 
Stern  metric  chant  to  clashing  shield  ; 

The  boasting  story 

Of  Runic  glory, 
'Fore  fierce  array  in  battle  field. 

Hymns  of  war  and  savage  cries  are  mingling 
With  minstrel's  and  lover's  gushing  lay, 
Fiantly  sees  the  scenes  of  passion. 
Faintly  hears  the  war-like  chants. 
Whose  living  echoes  long  have  died  away. 

Fancy  steals  upon  the  throne  of  reason; 
That  monarch  sleeps  in  quiet  peace, 
Ere  he  knows  it,  senses  lose  their  sharpness; 
Judgment  sleeps  ;  grotesque  idess  dance 
And  unformed  thoughts  are  lightly  playing 
Through  the  mind. 

He  muses,  sleeps,  and  dreams. 


AFHORISMS  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS. 


An  immense  amount  of  wisdom  and  truth,  especially 
in  the  practical,  every-day  affairs  of  existence,  is  ex- 
pressed and  contained  in  quaint,  concise  and  impressive 
sayings.  These  proverbs  are  in  the  minds  of  all, and, al- 
though repeated  daily  w^ith  great  nerve,  convenience  and 
spontaneity,  yet  very  few  of  those  who  quote  them  irre- 
sistibly, can  always  verify  and  identify  them.  Perhaps 
the  origin  of  many  of  these  golden  truths  can  not  be 
traced  up  at  all,  but  some  of  them  are  the  products  of 
well-known  authors  and  can  be  located  with  absolute 
authenticity.  So  we  shall  essay  to  find  the  source  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  truisms,  with  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  of  comparative  interest  to  the  reader  to  know 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  thought  in  such  a 
small  compass. 

Shakespeare,  doubtless,  has  coine^  a  greater  variety 
of  maxims  than  any  other  English  writer.  These  are 
disseminated  throughout  his  works  and  have  gradually 
found  their  way  into  all  modern  languages.  He  is  given 
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credit  for  the  following :  "They  laugh  that  win,'' 
^'Count  their  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,"  ''Aye, 
there's  the  rub,"  "Comparisons  are  odious,"  "Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year,"  ^'The  observed  of  all  observers," 
^'The  short  and  the  long  of  it,"  "A  forgone  conclusion," 
"Look  before  you  leap, ""The  most  unkindestcut  of  all," 
and  "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  and  numerous  others 
just  as  familiar,  now  in  common  use.  If  we  observe 
these  closely, we  will  see  that  the  Singer  of  Avon  did  not 
pay  8fi  -great  amount  of  attention  to  grammar.  To  be 
sure  he  employed  "poetic  license,^'  which  will  account 
for  all  errors.  * 

Milton,  who  lived  on  the  border  of  the  Renaissance 
which  was  characterized  by  licentiousness,  splendor  and 
frivolity,  frequently  uttered  some  unique  and  charming 
expressions.  Among  them  will  be  found  "Confusion 
worse  confounded,"  "Human  face  divine,"  "A  paradise 
of  fools,"  "Moping  melancholy,"  and  "Moonstruck  mad- 
ness." 

From  the  pen  of  Cowper  we  have  "With  all  thy  faults 
I  love  thee  still,"  "Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life,"  and 
^'Not  much  the  worse  for  wear;"  and  to  Dryden  we  at- 
tribute "None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  "In  a 
green  old  age,"  "Through  thick  and  thin, "and  "Men  sltq 
but  children  of  a  larger  growth."  Edward  Young  uttered 
truth  indeed  when  he  said  "A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  in- 
deed," "Death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  and  "Man  wants 
but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  long,"  while 
there  is  a  melange  of  law,  poetry  and  common  sense  in 
Edward  Coke's  affirmation  that  "A  man's  house  is  his 
castle." 

In  the  writings  of  Thomas  Tasser  are  found  some  sent- 
ences which  will  live  through  all  succeeding  time.  "It's 
an  ill  will  that  turns  no  good," — which  has  been  distorted 
into  "An  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,"  and  "Better  late 
than  never,"  are  his.  He  also  said  "The  stone  that  is 
rolling  can  gather  no  moss,"  usually  quoted  "A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss."  After  reading  the  last  quota- 
tions, we  could  say  with  some  humor  that  "A  sitting  hen 
never  grows  fat."    Both  seem  to  imply  only  a  half 
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truth;  but  if  combined  we  will  strike  the  golden  mean. 

There  are  a  great  many  authors  who  are  not  so  stately 
and  sublime  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  who  have 
not  left  on  the  literary  world  an  impress  so  eternal  as 
that  made  by  these  classic  bards;  but,  who  nevertheless, 
have  given  literature  a  certain  utility  and  purity  and  who 
have  aroused  our  dormant  faculties  and  set  them  in  oper- 
ation. To  these  mankind  is  indebted  for  such  aphorisms 
as  Christopher  Marlowe's  sentimental  "Love  me  little, 
love  me  long;"  Dean  Swift's  "Bread  is  the  staff  of  ^ife',' 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  sarcastic  old  Dean; 
Keat's,  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever;"  Bacon's, 
"Knowledge  is  power;"  Thomas  Southerne's,  "Pity's 
akin  to  love,"  and  Benjamin  Franklin's,  "He  has  an  axe 
to  grind,"  and  "He  paid  dear  for  his  whistle."  Both 
these  are  known  to  all  school-boys,  and  especially  the 
reading-book's  illustration  of  the  truant  tugging  away  at 
the  grindstone. 

"The  almighty  dollar"  is  a  very  familiar  saying,  but 
not  many  people  know  that  Washington  Irving  was  its 
author;  or  that  to  Charles  C  Pinckney  belongs  the 
widely-quoted  "Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute,"  or  that  Thomas  Morton  was  the  first  to  ex- 
claim "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  The  immortal 
characterization  which  styled  George  Washington 
"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  citizens"  was  in  the  resolutions,  presented  to 
Congress  by  Henry  Lee  in  1790.  These,  with  numerous 
others  now  in  daily  use,  constitute  a  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual wealth,  fill  us  with  ennobling  thoughts,  inspire 
us  to  deeds  of  daring.  They  are  the  products  of  nature's 
Priests  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  old  is  never  dead 
until  the  good,  noble,  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  that 
were  in  it  shall  have  been  transformed  and  transfused 
into  the  practical,  thrilling  new. 


Russell  Allen. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EARLY  AMERICfAlSf 
STATESMEN. 


[Anniversary  Oration  for  the  Calhoun  Society,  by  D.  D.  Wallace.] 

The  earliest  history  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a 
charming  combination  of  truth  and  fiction,  so  blende^l 
by  the  caprice  of  an  imaginative  race  as  to  attain  the 
absorbing  interest  of  chivalric  romance.  There  is  a 
sweet  dreaminess  in  these  old  legends  of  antiquity,  about 
which  cling  the  patriotic  fancies  of  twenty  centuries;  but 
to  develop  a  poetic,  national  character,nothing  can  com- 
pare with  a  critical  study  of  the  truly  great  men  who 
helped  to  make  America.  As  a  nation  we  are  growing 
old  enough  to  have  a  history  of  our  own  in  which  to  find 
examples  of  patriotism  and  integrity. 

There  is  scarcely  a  word  of  praise  which  a  public  char- 
acter ever  won,  but  what  can  with  propriety  be  said  of 
the  earliest  American  statesmen.  Their  surroundings 
all  contributed  to  nourish  an  independent  spirit.  The 
wilds  of  America,  her  broad  rivers,  deep  lakes  and  high 
mountains,  must  have  inspired  the  colonists  with  some- 
what the  same  bold,  untrammeled  freedom  as  that  found 
in  the  wild  dwellers  in  the  high  lands  of  Scotland.  In  a 
community  like  this  equal  rights  and  perfect  liberty  were 
as  natural  as  leaves  of  the  trees.  No  class  enmities  had 
sprung  up.  But  lately  every  man  had  lived  by  the 
power  of  his  good  right  arm  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  a  just  providence  give  just  returns  for  his  labor.  The 
few  comforts  and  blessings  they  enjoyed  were  the  re- 
wards of  manly  striving — things  earned  and  not  in- 
herited; and  the  statesman  burned  with  the  purest  patri- 
otic fire  to  guard,  though  at  his  risk,  the  products  of  his- 
people's  industry  and  virtue. 

To  level  invectives  at  the  most  powerful  throne  in 
Europe  was  no  trivial  offence;  but  the  moral  courage  of 
such  men  as  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
**with  manly  firmness  and  in  spite  of  an  erring  world, 
dared  to  put  their  hearts  into  what  their  intellects  ap- 
proved, made  it  the  only  consequence  of  British  oppres- 
sion to  be  expected. 
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The  records  of  the  early  assemblies  held  before  the 
outbreak  and  after  it,  testify  the  accuteness  of  observa- 
tion and  strength  of  mind  of  the  sages  of  the  revolution. 
Every  word  and  every  sentence  in  their  public  docu- 
ments, those  shaped  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  in 
particular,  has  the  force  and  v^pighty  import  of  what 
comes  from  the  sincere  hearts  of  great  men.  They  are 
models  in  statescraft,  possessing  that  quality  so  essential 
to  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  orator  and  the  states- 
man, as  widely  separated  as  these  may  seem.  I  mean 
the  power  to  get  outside  of  narrow  conceits  and,  from  an 
almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  humanity  and  sympathy 
with  it,  to  infuse  one's  own  individual  self  into  other 
men;  the  power  to  make  them  approve  what  he  approves, 
to  make  them  do  what  he  says  do. 

With  reverential  awe  we  stand  before  the  architects  of 
nations,  the  great  central  figures  in  history;  men  who 
use  their  fellow  men  for  building  material;  who  build 
national  happiness  or  national  sorrow;  men  whose  shades 
will  forever  hear  the  benedections  of  a  happy  people  or  be 
haunted  by  the  curse  and  tears  of  a  miserable  one.  How 
these  men  who  made  the  office  great  would  contemn  the 
petty  trickery  of  the' 'peanut  politician,"  who  gets  a  puny 
greatness  from  the  office!  In  the  olden  days  the  machinery 
of  government,  like  the  high  old  clock  that  stood  in  the 
hall,ran  with  a  sturdy, honest,  "tick,tock;  tick,tock  ;"but 
modern  improvements  have  been  introduced,  and  now,  if 
you  hold  your  ear  right  close  to  the  machine,  you'll  hear 
its  subtle  ''click,  clique;  click,  clique;"and  especially  the 
""clique." 

When  momentous  issues  are  to  be  decided,  it  is  indeed 
reassuring  to  know  that  righteous  judges  are  in  power. 
It  is,  indeed,  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  massive 
columns  and  solid  foundations  which  support  some  huge 
structure;  and  the  pleasure  is  heightened  if  the  artist, 
too,  has  added  h^s  touches  to  adorn  what  the  builder  has 
rfeared.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  also  a  fortunate  one, 
that  American  greatness  is  the  result  of  character  rather 
then  of  genius;  but  the  preponderance  of  the  one  by  no 
means  implies  a  lack  of  the  other.    The  accuracy  with 
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which  plans  were  laid  and  executed  by  the  early  Amerc- 
can  statesmen  is  explained  by  extending  to  the  class 
what  a  writer  said  of  an  individual:  "He  not  only  loved 
the  American  cause  devoutly,  but  had  studied  and  un- 
derstood it."  But  a  multitude  of  public  duties  and  the 
contmual  disturbances  of  troublous  times  could  not  close 
their  mind  against  polite  literature.  From  the  strife  of 
politics  these  great  men  were  accustomed  to  seek  recrea- 
tion in  literary  pursuits.  Their  learning  was  so  thorough? 
so  assimilated,  as  to  be  a  part  of  the  man;  an  ornament; 
a  high  polish  which  forbade  that  degrading  influences 
should  corrode  the  fine  sensibilities  beneath  it;  a  broaden- 
iag,  liberalizing  influence;  a  kind  of  lubricator  which 
•enabled  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  move  among  them- 
selves with  an  easy  harmony  and  a  well  directed 
force. 

The  early  American  statesman  was  possessed  of  emi- 
nent talents,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  a  genius;  but 
he  never,  as  Dean  Swift,  liked  so  much  to  do,  presumed 
on  his  exalted  position  to  browbeat  his  inferiors.  In 
public  life,  in  private  life,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a 
constant  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  by  a  polite 
though  manly  bearing  in  all  relations  of  life.  The  un- 
gentlemanly  and  often  untruthful  tirades  which  certain 
apprentices  at  statescraft  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
deem  so  necessary,  are  a  fungus  growth  of  a  later 
date. 

But,  with  all  its  faults,  this  is  a  grand  old  nation,  with 
a  great  deal  of  pluck,  energy  and  genius,  and  in  many 
respects  it  fulfills  the  expectations  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,  who  did  their  work  so  well.  They  did  a  bold, 
unprecedented  act.  They  ga\e  the  world  a  new,  origi- 
nal nation;  and  in  its  every  tradition,  custom  and  mode 
of  thought,  it  has  always  been  the  same  surprising- 
America.  The  new  continent  was  discovered  by  the 
bold  effort  of  a  dauntless  man,  and  the  race  that  has 
sprung  up  on  the  monument  of  his  fame  seems  to  be  im- 
bued with  his  same  fearless  spirit.  In  action  and  in 
thought  it  is  ever  progressive.  Ancient  philosophy  has 
been  compared  to  a  treadmill,  revolving,  but  stationary. 
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It  constantly  turned  in  the  same  circle  in  one  glori- 
ously illuminated  spot,  content  to  review  the  attainments 
of  the  past.  Modern  thought,  especially  in  America,  is 
a  sturdy  pioneer,ever  startling  by  its  bold  advances,  ac- 
knowledging,ColuLiibus-like,no  guide  but  its  own  convic- 
tions, waiving  antediluvian  precedent,  deserting  the 
idealistic  philosopher  and  enlisting  with  the  practical 
scientist. 

There  never  was  a  history  very  like  America's.  Other 
nations  have  reached  their  present  condition  by  a  process 
of  evolution  and  violent  convulsions,  but  Columbia,  the 
child  of  Liberty,  was  born  with  one  great  doubtful  struggle 
and  she  has  always  been  the  same.  She  has  grown, 
magnificiently  grown,  but  never  radically  changed, 
Westminster  Abbey  has  seen  one  race  of  king«5  swept 
from  the  throne  and  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  blood  and  has 
seen  the  gory  tide  float  another  in;  the  German  Confed- 
eration was  welded  in  the  heat  of  fratricidal  wars  and 
strifes  and  feuds;Italy,with  the"eternal  city"forits  capi- 
tal, has  paid  homage  to  despot  princes  in  one  breath  and 
shouted  ''liberty"  with  Garibaldi  in  the  next;  the  man- 
hood of  France  was  sacrificed  and  her  nobility  butchered 
before  ''God  save  the  king"  was  supplanted  by  the  Mar- 
seilaise  with  no  God  at  all, — but  it  seems  that  the  Ameri- 
can constitution,  the  consummation  of  American  states- 
manship, is  destined  to  prove  the  first  originally  correct 
theory  of  government  sustained  by  practical  experiment. 
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THE  ARYAN  RACE— ITS  HISTORY  AND  PRES- 
ENT OBLIGATIONS, 


(Anniversary  Oration  for  the  Preston  Society,  by  H.  Z  Nabors.) 

When  the  beautiful  (  lio's  crowded  scroll  was  first  un- 
rolled, dispelling  the  shrouded  gloom  of  ignorance  which 
enveloped  our  earth  in  tomb-like  darknes,  we  find  among 
the  scattered  peoples  of  the  earth  one  race  pre-emi- 
nently dominant,  and  the  dominant  portion  held  by  the 
Aryan  race  among  mankind  in  the  gray  glimmerings  of 
dawning  civilization — that  position  is  still  held  by  the 
Aryan  race  of  to-day,  after  that  for  fifty  long  centuries 
the  old  world  has  spun  ceaselessly  "down  the  ringing 
groves  of  change." 

While  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  were  glutting  their 
barbarous  passions  and  slaying  their  brethren,  the  Aryan 
Chaldaeans  had  scattered  order  throughout  star-lit  infin- 
ity, and  harnessed  in  course  the  swift  flying  sun.  While 
the  barbarous  Asiatic  hordes  were  reveling  in  ignorance 
and  entirely  given  up  to  fierce  and  bloody  strife  and  to 
the  crushing  of  everything  true  and  noble  in  man,  tha 
Aryan  Egyptians  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of 
geometry,  that  most  abstruse  of  sciences — had  devised  a 
system  of  letters  from  which  have  been  drawn  all  alpha- 
bets from  that  day  till  now — they  had  carried  the  art  of 
medicine  far  beyond  all  the  boasted  achievements  of 
modern  science  and  their  huge  pilen  of  masonry  and 
sculpture, unsurpassed  in  massiveness  and  silent  grandeur 
were  already  gray  with  age,  ere  that  Abraham  was,  or 
that  the  remembrance  of  Noah  had  departed  from  his 
children. 

The  Aryan  Hellenes,  with  an  easy  grace,  slew  the 
Turanian  millions  of  Xerxes  and  unrivaled  from  that 
day  to  this  have  led  the  world  in  art  and  literature. 

The  part  played  by  the  Ares-descended  Romans  needs 
not  to  be  recounted  here. 

Nor  do  we  Aryans  of  to-day,embracing  the  Europeans, 
English  and  Americans  feel  shame  when  we  are  com- 
pared with  all  the  great  nations  of  the  past. 

¥ot  immediately  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Americai 
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the  whole  world  seemed  to  have  lapsed  into  a  profound 
state  of  hopeless  apathy.  Learning  was  found  only  in 
the  dreary,  cloistered  cells  of  stained-faced  hermits,  and 
ideas  and  thoughts  seemed  to  have  vanished  forever 
from  the  world. 

The  blighting  influence  of  Roman  Catholicism  brooded 
unrivaled  over  a  boundless  space  of  ill-directed  mind; 
and  the  fairy -like  forms  of  the  imagination  and  the 
beautiful  in  art  ostracised  from  their  homes  in  the  breast 
of  man^  regretfully  took  their  leave  to  a  fairer  clime, 
leaving  man  in  cheerless,  heart-chilling  gloom. 

Ah,  sad,  sad,  endless  night!  Ah,  hopeless  man!  Joy 
taken  from  life  and  the  sweet  extracted  from  hope, 
naught,  nay  nothing,  could  he  do  but  wither  in  the  silent 
gloom  of  endless  despair. 

But  lo!  light  glimmers  in  the  west!  America  looms  up 
far  beyond  the  distant  dreamland  of  the  deluded  an- 
cients and  in  very  deed  resurrects  a  long  dead  world. 
She  it  was  who  first  thrided  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of 
men  with  the  pristine  throb  of  endless  youth  and  paved 
the  way  for  song. 

Though  the  mixed  Turanian  Spaniards  first  discovered 
and  settled  America  they  ingloriously  failed  to  rise  to 
their  plane  of  possibilities,  but  even  degraded  the  de- 
graded savages;  and  as  it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  everything 
of  all  the  past  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the  brush 
of  the  artist,  or  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  has  been  the 
doings  of  the  Aryan  race,  so  Aryan  blood  flowing  in 
English  veins  at  once  claimed  America,  and  especially 
the  United  States, as  the  heritage  of  all  ages  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  noble  and  true  in  man. 

That  she  has  at  times  compromised  principles,is  a  sad, 
lamentable  fact — that  she  has  utterly  failed  to  achieve 
the  object  of  her  mission,  none  dare  to  affirm. 

With  the  arm  of  a  Cyclops  and  the  firmness  of  fate 
she  reft  the  fetters  of  slavery  from  a  custom-shackled 
world. 

To  vindicate  the  right  of  man  to  be  free  she  allowed 
bitter  tears  to  pervade  the  homes  of  her  devoted  citizens 
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and  crimsoned  the  snow  with  the  blood  of  her  sons.  She 
quickened  and  elevated  the  thought  of  an  entire  world 
and  drew  after  her  the  gaze  of  nations.  Yes,  in  very 
deed  we  freed  a  world  and  are  actual  demonstrations  of 
man's  right  and  ability  to  be  free.  We  have  demon- 
strated, both  by  theory  and  practice,  man's  right  and 
ability  for  free  government.  We  have  given  Roman 
Catholicism  a  deadly,  incurable  thrust.  We  have  driven 
mysticism  and  superstition  from  religion  and  inaugurated 
a  rule  of  reason  and  common  sense.  We  have  quickened 
and  elevated  the  thought  of  a  world,  and  are  to-day 
furnishing  ideas  and  civilizations  for  four  continents. 
American  .ploughs  turn  India's  soil  and  American  loco- 
motives reverberate  throughout  China's  crowded, change- 
less realm.  American  ideas  are  felt  in  Athene's  once 
beautiful  city,  and  upon  the  tropical  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  and  half  the  world  cries  for  America's  God. 
Verily,  we  are  a  grand,  a  useful,  an  illustrious  people! 
Athens  boasted  of  her  Pericles,  a  greater  than  whom 
history  rarely  records;  Rome  boasted  of  her  Caesar,  an 
Alexander,  indeed  a  Napoleon;  England  proudly  boasted 
of  her  Wellington,  her  Iron  Duke,  the  conqueror  of  the 
unconquerable  Napoleon— but  we  possess  that  hero  of 
all  time,  patriot  of  all  ages,  and  ideal  of  all  history,  the 
noble  Washington,  more  generous  than  Pericles,  more 
martial  than  Ceasar,  more  crafty  than  Wellington. 

However,  the  past  we  are  allowed  to  boast  of;  the 
present  we  are  largely  responsible  for;  the  future  is  in 
our  hands. 

How  about  the  future  then?    What  is  to  be  the  future- 
of  the  world  for  the  next  score  or  more  centuries  will  in 
all  probability  be  only  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the 
next  half  century  of  America's  history. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  need  of  effort  or  exertion 
on  our  part.  Perhaps  the  entire  world  has  already  at- 
tained its  highest  possible  state  of  civilization,  culture 
and  intellectuality. 

Indeed  there  are  no  ^  no  wrongs  to  be  righted,  nor 
right  unattained.  Gaunt,  withered  famine  never  stalks 
through  the  land,  and  the  fevered  form  of  disease  is 
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is  now  lon^  unknown.  Knowledge  now  extends  its  shin- 
ing, buoyant  radiance  unchecked  over  every  human 
heart,  and  cramping  ignorance  and  blighting  poverty  are 
things  of  the  far-distant  past.  The  blessed,  swe^t, 
heaven-born  form  of  Love,  with  woman  tenderness,  nOw 
clasps  an  entire  world  in  her  arms,  man  loving  man  and 
with  pleasure  serving  his  maker,  and  there  is  no  wicked 
thought  or  deed  to  disturb  the  boundless  expanse  of  per- 
fect happiness. 

Alas!  alas!  these  sentiments  are  only  the  airy  nothings 
of  fancy's  realm!  The  withered  hand  of  want  and  the 
wretched  form  of  disease  are  sad,  painful  realities.  The 
destroying,blighting  influence  of  ignorance,is  more  to  be- 
dreaded  than  the  winged  tempests  that  sweep  from  the 
thunder  cliffs  of  stormy  Aeolus;  more  devastating  than 
the  deathly  tread  of  the  noiseless  pestilence;  more  des- 
troying than  the  blood-dyed  spears,  the  sharp  whistling 
ball  or  slow  twirling  shell  sped  on  by  the  furious  hand 
of  war-producing  Mars.  This  dread  monster,  Ignorance, 
hideous  in  visage  and  runious  in  action,  clutches  at  the 
throat  of  mankind  with  the  relentlessness  of  a  Harpy 
and  the  fury  of  a  demon. 

Oh,  for  some  Theseus  to  relieve  us  trom  the  ravenous 
appetite,  insatiable  as  the  grave  of  this  dread  Minotaur, 
Ignorance,  whose  tribute  is  not  annually  fourteen  fair 
youths  and  beautiful  maidens,  but  who  daily  champs  his 
victims  by  the  thousand,  and  whose  feasting  ground  is 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  monster  it  is  that  wields  the 
inquisitor's  knife  and  avails  itself  of  the  more  effective, 
modern  weapon,  public  sentiment.  It  howls  in  the  voice 
of  the  mob  and  oftimes  directs  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  gave  the  fatal  hemlock  to  Socrates  and  cruci- 
fied Christ.  Its  associates  are  poverty  and  disease,  and 
its  home  is  hell.  It  blights  the  lives  of  men,  and  to-day 
devises  the  ruin  of  our  own  free  American  government. 

Fellow  students,  friends  and  all,  let  us  rise  as  one  man 
against  this  monster  that  devises  our  ruin.  Let  us  make 
ours  the  good  of  all  the  past,  the  beauty  of  the  present, 
and  the  hope  of  the  future. 

On  this  the  anniversary  of  the  founder  of  tjiis  noble 
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institution,  justly  proud  of  her  past,  equal  to  the  present 
^irt  for  the  future;  presided  over  by  a  noble  president 
honored  and  loved,  and  by  a  faculty  equal  to  any  and 
surpassed  by  none — on  this  the  anniversary  of  our  dear 
college,  noble  as  the  Iliad  and  fair  as  a  maid,  let  us  one 
and  all  resolve  to  throttle  ignorance  of  vv^hatever  kind 
and  wherever  found  and  shed  forth  the  pure  light  of 
truth,  preparing  for  life's  stage  a  race  of  men  and  w^omen 
wise,  noble  and  true. 

^'Who  shall  have  minds  to  see,  hearts  to  love,  and 
courage  to  do." 


THE  HIGHEST  FORMS  OF  LITERARY  DEVELOP- 
MENT— WHY  NO  T  ? 


The  development  of  a  literature  like  the  development 
of  material  products,  depends  upon  the  stimulus  given  to 
it  by  the  two  mighty  influences  of  demand  and  public 
appreciation.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  that  he  is  always 
moved  to  action  by  the  appreciation  which  his  fellow- 
men  bestow  upon  him  for  any  w^ork  he  may  render  them. 
The  hope  of  a  reward  and  a  desire  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  man  are  the  ultimate  ends  for  which  men  labor.  But 
reward  never  comes  to  one  unless  the  fruits  of  his  toil 
meet  the  demands  of  those  around  him.  The  Roman 
drama,  introduced  to  the  Roman  language  from  Grecian 
literature  and  not  being  an  original  offspring  of  Roman 
genius,  but  an  imitation  of  a  Grecian  product  never 
flourished  at  Rome  because  it  did  not  satisfy  the  taste  of 
the  Romans.  Something  of  a  more  realistic  nature  was 
needed  to  gratify  their  brutal  propensities.  Gladiatorial 
show,  where  life  and  blood  were  sacrificed,  were  the 
sights  that  met  their  desires.  So  we  find  Roman  litera- 
ture almost  barren  in  the  production  of  the  original 
drama.  In  England  the  circumstances  were  different. 
The  English  people  early  showed  a  taste  and  appreciation 
for  dramatic  literature,  and  beginning  with  the  Moral 
and  Mystery  plays,  we  see  this  form  of  literature  con- 
tinuing to  grow  until  it  is  developed  into  one  of  the  high- 
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est  forms  of  literary  art.  In  America  no  forms  of  litera- 
ture receive  such  an  appreciation.  Since  the  civil  war, 
which  brought  poverty  and  financial  ruin  to  our  people 
there  has  been  an  insatiable  hunger  and  thirst  for  tho 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Our  young  men  have  been 
taken  away  from  their  studies  to  aid  the  father  in  the 
counting  room  and  our  girls  have  been  called  out  of  col- 
lege walls  to  become  the  wives  of  business  men. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
characterized  by  its  mechanical  arts  and  labor-saving 
inventions  and  as  a  result  of  these  a  period  of  material 
progress,  prosperity  and  plenty  has  followed.  The  at- 
tractions of  practical  interests  in  life  have  never  been 
greater  or  more  coveted  by  men.  Indeed  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  life  seems  to  be  to  amass  and  enjoy  riches  and 
as  one  has  truly  said,  "The  atmosphere  itself  is  overfull 
with  all  that  pertains  to  material  progress."  It  is  the 
development  of  our  material  resources,  the  building  of 
railroads  and  manufacturing  industries  that  have 
caused  such  a  barrenness  and  poverty  in  the  branches  of 
theoretic  science  and  literature.  The  predominance  of 
industrial  and  practical  interests  has  turned  some  of  our 
most  brilliant  intellects  into  channels  which  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  highest  growth  of  philosophy  and  the  various 
kinds  of  literature.  While  it  is  true  we  have  men  of 
great  intellectual  attainments  and  many  scientific  and 
literary  clubs  in  our  large  cities,  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere is  not  charged  with  those  stimulating  ideas  for 
intellectual  pursuits  A^hich  are  peculiar  to  France  and 
Germany.  But  ours  is  a  different  kind  of  stimulus — -'a 
stimulus  which  drives  the  eager  youth  away  from  the 
groves  of  the  muses  into  the  struggling  throng  of  the 
market  place."  Who  is  the  ideal  man  of  to-day?  Who  is 
the  one  who  most  easily  moves  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society  ?  The  man  with  a  trained  intellect  or  the  Wall 
street  speculator  ?  Who  is  the  ideal  of  the  ambitious 
youth  ?  Jay  Gould,  Arnold  or  a  Ruskin  ?  But  my 
you  say  that  the  great  masses  are  being  educated  as 
never  before  and  that  colleges  and  literary  institutions 
are    being    built    continually.      While    it    is  true 
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that  tlfe  masses  are  receiving  a  practical  educa- 
tion and  that  there  is  some  progress  in  practical 
science,  yet,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  our  colleges  and  high 
schools  are  largely  built  by  stock  companies  and  capital- 
ists for  the  purpose  of  booming  cities,  bringing  wealth 
any  population  into  them,  and  in  reality  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  fruitful  investment  in  any  other 
money-making  industry.  But  when  they  are  not  made 
mere  money-making  machines  it  is  found  extremely  hard 
to  establish  and  fit  up  a  college.  Go  to  any  of  our  large 
cities  and  you  can  obtain  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
construct  a  manufacturing  industry  where  you  can  get 
one  thousand  to  endow  a  college.  How  much  has  the 
city  of  Spartanburg  put  into  manufactories?  How  much 
has  she  given  to  endow  Wofford,  whose  influence  for 
good  will  do  more  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  than 
every  factory  that  could  be  placed  within  her  limits? 

Growing  out  of  this  some  ambitious  craving  after  the 
dollar  our  age  has  been  signalized  by  a  wonderful  literary 
impatience  and  a  desire  for  quick  and  manifest  results. 
The  tendency  of  modern  education  is  to  become  narrow 
and  specialized.  The  fast  age  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
teeming  with  quick,  practical  and  versatile  ideas  of  life, 
has  caused  the  student  to  take  special  courses  of  study 
and  enter  upon  the  arena  of  life  in  order  that  he  may 
pluck  the  golden  fruit  from  life's  vineyard  ere  some  one 
else  should  reach  the  harvest  field.  Thus  he  rushes  out 
upon  the  arena  of  intellectual  life  with  a  sickle  unpre- 
pared and  un whetted  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  that  awaits 
him  in  the  field  of  literature  and  science.  • 

A  man  of  literature  is  one  who  is  versed  in  belles-letters 
which  includes  especially  rhetoric,  poetry,  history  and 
criticism  with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which 
these  departments  are  written.  Certainly,  the  intellect 
is  never  developed  to  its  fullest  capacity  until  every 
faculty  of  the  mind  has  been  thoroughly  exercised  and  . 
trained  in  its  own  sphere  to  a  well-rounded  and  symme- 
trical  mental  structure,  holding  in  its  hand  the  power  to 
express  truth  drawn  from  a  broad  and  deep  fountain  of 
inexhaustable  knowledge.    The  true  conception  of.  a, 
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literal  education  is  that  it  should  give  one  the  qualities  of 
concentration  of  mind,  distribution  of  facts,  the  power 
of  retention,  the  power  of  expression  and  the  power  of 
judging.  Whenever  an  intellectual  training  fails  to 
give  one  these  essential  qualities,  it  fails  also  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  liberal  culture.  The  lawyer  who  has  made 
his  profession  a  special  study  to  the  neglect  of  every 
other  science,  or  the  minister  who  is  lost  in  ignorance 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  theological  beat  is  as  unapt  to 
see  what  lies  outside  of  his  sphere  as  the  gardener  who 
would  split  his  wood  with  his  spade.  To  such  men  the 
world  presents  only  a  legal  or  theological  aspect.  But 
hroad  system  of  education  means  something  more  than 
the  expression  of  a  county  in  South  Carolina,  or  a  region 
in  Georgia,  or  a  Parish  in  Lousiana.  Why  is  it  that  our 
novelists  and  other  writers  confine  themselves  to  certain 
localities  and  certain  classes  ?  It  is  not  because  litera- 
ture itself  has  become  special,  provincial  and  gives  only 
the  sentiment  of  a  certain  class.  Why  are  Horace  and 
Shakespeare  so  universally  read  and  appreciated  ?  Only 
one  reason  can  be  assigned  and  that  is  because  they  give 
the  true  sentiment  and  feeling  of  all  mankind.  You 
read  and  speculate  about  the  appearance  of  the  Ameri- 
can novelist.  But  he  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  stage. 
At  present  it  is  Cable  confined  to  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans or  Bellany's  "Looking  Backward"  written  for  a 
discontented  and  dissatisfied  class.  Then  if  literature 
has  not  become  narrow  and  specialized,  why  does  not 
Cable  or  some  American  novelist  write  a  novel  that  will 
express  all  that  is  good,  noble  and  sublime  in  American 
life  ? 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  modern  newspapers  and 
their  effects  on  the  growth  of  a  living  literature?  They 
are  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion  and  are  said  to 
perform  the  three  distinct  functions,  namely,  narrators, 
advocates  and  predictors.  Nothing  escapes  them. 
Everything  of  any  importance  is  made  known  to  the 
public  through  them.  They  are  read  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  literature  by  the  great  masses.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  to  be  regretted  by  all  educated  Americans  that  the 
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majority  of  them  are  wanting  in  a  nice  sense  of  delicacy 
and  refinement. 

They  are  dependant  upon  the  support  of  the  public  for 
their  existence  and  are,  therefore,  forced  to  publish  any- 
thing that  will  please  the  public  tasie.  The  founder  of 
the  so-called  '^live"  newspaper  crushed  out  the  more 
elevating  and  refining  ones.  But  the  question  before  us 
is  whether  they  are  conducive  to  the  higher  forms  of 
literary  development.  Certainly  they  have  a  divided 
influence  either  for  good  or  evil  upon  intellectual  growth. 
A  literary  influence  is  just  as  pervasive  as  the  atmos- 
phere we  breaxhe.  An  unconscious  touch  and  flavor  are 
given  us  by  everything  we  read.  When  we  consider 
how  the  newspaper  is  read,  the  matter  it  contains,  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
tends  to  strifle  and  to  stunt  originality  and  to  degrade 
our  style.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  newspaper 
and  other  literature  of  a  like  nature  and  a  desire  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  wider  world, the  more  solid  kinds 
of  literature  are  not  read  and  appreciated  as  formerly. 
Were  we  to  read  Bacon  or  Milton  as  we  read  the  news- 
papers we  would  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  them. 
We  are  indeed  impressed  with  this  fact  as  we  enter  a 
passenger  car  when  the  newsboy  passes  down  the  car 
distributing  the  morning  news  and  "dime"  novels  to 
every  passenger.  They  are  rapidly  glanced  over  and  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  in  them  flit  from  your  mental  sight  as 
rapidly  as  the  trees  flit  by  your  eye  when  you  look  out 
of  a  car  window.  They  make  no  impression  whatever 
on  the  mind  and  are,  therefore,  calculated  to  cripple  and 
enfeeble  it  by  weakening  its  powers  of  concentration. 
The  effects  of  the  newspaper  on  style,  a  very  essential 
quality,  for  a  literature  that  is  to  live,  are  no  less  injuri- 
ous. We  see  this  hurtful  influence  on  almost  all  modern 
writers.  Ourdate  novels  bear  the  stain  of  the  ''flap-dash, 
hasty,  loose  style  of  the  newspaper  reporter.  We  would 
not  attribute  this  hurtful  influence  wholly  to  the  news- 
papers themselves.  They  are  not  to  blame  themselves. 
They  only  express  the  sentiment  of  the  intellectual  'at- 
mosphere.   No  plant  will  grow  unless  the  atmosphere 
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and  soil  are  favorable  to  nourish  its  growth.  No  writer^ 
however  corrupt  and  base  he  may  have  been,  ever  wrote 
a  corrupt  novel  to  poison  any  young  man's  imagination. 
He  only  writes  because  there  is  a  demand  for  such  lit- 
ature.  The  law  of  demand  and  supply  govern  the  pro- 
duction of  literature  as  well  as  material  products.  So 
that  the  flippant  newspaper  and  the  super-abundance  of 
corrupt  and  unwholesome  literature  that  float  in  the  lit- 
erary atmosphere  only  show  the  true  nature  of  the 
American  mind  and  that  there  is  a  universal  demand  for 
such  literature. 

The  growth  of  a  literature  has  ever  been  the  contem- 
porary of  peace  and  restfulness.  Ours  is  an  age  of  un- 
rest. Everything  moves  at  a  tremendous  speed.  Every 
body  is  busy.  Steam  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  hand 
of  invention  and  by  its  expansive  power  cars  and  cargoes 
laden  with  produce  and  human  beings  are  propelled  over 
land  and  sea  with  a  velocity  that  would  have  seemed 
impossible  a  generation  ago.  With  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  telegraphic  cable,  messages  are  hurled 
over  the  summits  of  mountains  and  beneath  the  surface 
of  oceans  in  an  instant  of  time  and  nations >hus  become 
first-door  neighbors.  With  electricity  as  a  mighty  mes- 
sage carrier,  distance  has  become  so  short  that  the  phy- 
sician in  New  York  can  almost  feel  the  beat  of  his  pa- 
tient's pulse  in  San  Francisco.  But  with  all  these 
means  of  transmitting  ideas,  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  has  seized  the  minds  of  men.  Questions  in 
Church  and  State  are  causing  continual  agitation.  Labor 
and  capital  are  at  war  with  each  other.  Communism, 
class  organizations,and  trades-unions  are  hurling  our  so- 
cial institutions  upon  the  stormy  sea  and  threatens 
their  wreck.  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  epochs 
of  stir  and  excitement  are  favorable  to  literary 
productivity  since  they  set  new  ideas  afloaCt  and  stimu- 
late genius.  True  it  is  that  revolutions  produce  orators 
and  patriots,  but  not  the  highest  types  of  intellectual 
production.  It  has  ever  been  the  experience  of  those 
who  go  from  quiet  study  into  the  hurried  excitement  of 
the  political  world  that  they  soon  find  their  thinking  and 
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inventive  powers  to  wither.     Tranquility  and  repose  are 
necessary  for  evolving  new  ideas,  and  for  perfecting  a 
harmonious  beauty.    He  who  would  pry  into  the  deep 
things  of  philosophy  and  literature  must  have  time  for 
meditation  and  reflection.    Every  argument  and  truth 
must  be  weighed  with  a  true  balance.    Judgement  must 
discriminate  between  ^what  is  true  and  what  is  false, 
between  good  and  evil,  between  temporal  and  eternal. 
Oh  !  But  you  say,  the  most  productive  ages  in  literature 
have  been  those  of  excitement  and  pressure.    While  it 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent  the  Periclean  age  at  Athens 
and  the  Elizabethan  age  in  England  were  ages  of  move- 
ment and  disquietude,  yet  men  had  ample  time  for  med- 
itation and  reflection.    The   scarcity  of  literature  in 
those  ages  made  that  which  was  read  tell  the  more  pow- 
erfully on  the  imagination.    In  America  the  environ- 
ments of  life  are  now  entirely  different  and  life  itself  is 
one  of  uneasiness  and  excitement.    But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Augustan  age  at  Rome,  "The  Golden  Age"  in 
Roman  literature,  was  one  of  peace  and  rest.    It  was 
the  imprisonment  of  Bunyan  at  Bedford  jail  that  gave 
to  the  world  that  wonderful  piece  of  literature,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.    It  was  not  until  after  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution  when  he  had  laid  aside  his  passionate  and 
prejudiced  discussion  in  defense  of  the  execution  of 
-  Charles  the  First,  that  Milton  gave  to  the  world,  the 
greatest  of  epic  poems — Paradise  Lost.   America's  intel- 
lectual giants  have  ever  come  from  those  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  pulsations  of  life  beat  steadier  and 
where  there  is  less  excitement  in  the  commercial  and 
political  world.    New  England  has  always  been  .the 
home  of  our  best  literature — not  solely  because  knowl- 
edge is  more  diffused  there,  but  because  the  mind  is 
freer  from  politics  and  commercial  industry.    Not  until 
we  have  shaken  off  the  turmoil  of  political  questions 
and  developed 'our  material  resources,  can  we  expect 
the  highest  literary  development. 

W.  A.  Pitts. 
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H.  W.  AcKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


Rufus  L.  Rogers,  '89,  opened  school  at  New  Holly, 
Marion  County,  S.  C,  on  the  14th  ultimo.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Georgia,  for  some  time,  and  we 
predict  for  him  success  here. 


Kemper  D.  Senn,  '91,  is  again  teaching  at  the  Browns- 
ville Academy,  Marlboro  County,  S.  C,  having  given 
entire  satisfaction  during  the  last  year. 


L.  H.  Smith,  who  completed  the  Sophomore  Class  with 
'93,  is  now  a  cotton  buyer  at  Rowland,  N.  C.  He  ha& 
the  best  wishes  of  his  class. 


James  G.  Baker,  '90,  is  a  successful  farmer  near  Latta,. 
Marion  County,  S.  O.  His  class  mates  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  he  has  now  the  robust  body,  ruddy  complex- 
ion and  heavy  beard  incident  to  the  agricultural  profes- 
sion. 


T.  F.  Wright,  '92,  is  ^teaching  at  Chesterfield,  S.  C 
His  school  is  large  and  his  outlook,  on  the  whole,  is 
bright. 


Addison  W.  Lynch,  '76,  is  principal  of  a  school,  in 
Kutledge,  Ga. 


Mr.  B.  Hart  Moss,  who  completed  his  Sophomore  year 
at  this  college,  and  Miss  Agnes  Dibble,  of  Orangeburg^ 
were  married,  Wednesday,  Nov.  16. 


P.  P.  Bethea,  '92,  and  Miss  Mattie  Rogers,  of  Marion 
County,  were  married  Nov.  16. 


Rev.  A.  J.  Cauthen,  '91,  and  Miss  Mattie  Anderson,  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  were  married  Nov.  16. 
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James  W.  Hamer,  '94,  is  supplementing  his  education 
by  a  year's  course  in  agriculture. 

T.  C.  Lucas,  of  last  year's  Sophomore  Class,  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  drug  business  and  is  meet- 
ing with  success. 


Preston  B.  Wells,  who  was  here  last  year,  is  now  a 
Senior  in  William  and  Mary  College, — Virginia. 


W.  W,  Bruce,  '91,  is  principal  of  a  school  at  Santuc, 
Union  County,  S.  C,  where  he  has  been  teaching  for 
some  time. 


T.  G.  McLeod,  '91,  is  teaching  at  Oswego,  Sumter 
County,  S.  C.  We  understand  that  his  school  is  in  a 
highly  flourishing  condition. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Lanham,  '77,  is  doing  business  at  Summer- 
ton,  Clarendon  County,  S.  C. 


L.  R.  Hill,  a  former  student  of  this  college,  has  been 
recently  elected  Master  of  Spartanburg  County. 


J.  S.  Connor,  of  last  year's  Sophomore  Class,  is  now 
doing  business  at  Walnut  Grove,  Berkeley  County,  S.  C. 

J.  F.  Fooshe,  '92,  is  teaching  at  Corronaco,  Abbeville 
County,  He  has  a  large  school,  and  no  doubt  will  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  responsibility  he  has  assumed. 


J.  D.  Major,  of  last  year's  Sophomore  class,  will  apply 
for  admittance  to  the  South  Carolina  Conference  this 
year. 


A.  Q.  Rice,  a  non-graduate,  expects  to  be  admitted  to 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  at  its  coming  session  in 
Charleston, 
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W.  D.  Hutto,  '80,  is  drumming  for  a  clothing  house  of 
Baltimore. 


J.  N.  Anderson,  who  finished  his  Junior  year  at  this 
college,  went  to  Harvard  where  he  received  the  degree 
A.  M.,  then  to  Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  remained 
until  within  three  months  of  his  P.  H.  D.,  when  his  health 
failed,  and  forced  him  to  travel  in  Switzerland.  He  will 
doubtless  establish  a  "Ft ting  School  for  Tulam  Univer- 
sity" soon. 

Kev.  L.  McP,  Lander,  '79,  of  Juizde  Fora  Brazil,  will 
perhaps  visit  this  country  early  next  spring.  This  will 
be  good  news  for  his  friends  and  relatives.  He  is  a 
zealous  Christian  worker,  and  is  doing  much  for  the 
missionary  movement  in  Brazil.  It  should  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  any  one  interested  in  missionary  work  to 
meet  him  and  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  the  church 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  No  doubt  he  can  give  some 
valuable  information  on  this  subject. 


P.  B.  Langston,  '76,  is  in  business  at  Pelzer,  S.  C.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  firm,  "Williams  &  Co.,"  and  has  a 
splendid  business. 
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Edtiorial  and  Exchange  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,  Editor. 


Grover  and  Adlai. 


The  choice  of  the  people. 


This  is  the  last  issue  for  '92-  The  Journal  wishes  a 
merry  Christmas  to  allits readers. 


Few  men  ever  rose  as  rapidly  in  politics  as  did  Mr. 
Cleveland. — Sheriff,  Mayor,  Governor,  President. 


The  newspapers  are  very  busy  discussing  the  cause  of 
the  Democratic  victory. 


Now  since  athletics  seem  to  be  on  a  stand-still  at 
Wofford,  and  she  can't  get  up  an  athletic  contest  of  any 
kind,  why  can't  we  have  an  oratorical  contest  or  a  joint 
debate  with  one  of  our  sister  colleges.  The  colleges  in 
the  North  and  West  have  them  and  make  them  very 
profitable.  There  is  nothing  that  will  arouse  a  more 
enthusiastic  interest  in  oratory  than  a  lively  contest  be- 
tween two  colleges.  Each  one  would  naturally  select 
her  best  men  and  urge  them  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Calhoun  and  Preston 
Societies  to  challenge  Furman  or  some  other  college  for 
a  joint  debate"?  Let  each  college  select  four  men — say 
two  from  each  society — to  discuss  the  query.  What  say 
you,  Calhouns  and  Prestons  ? 


Again  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  students  to 
their  duty  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  The  Journal. 
We  cannot  give  the  college  community  a  first-class 
magazine  unless  we  can  get  first-class  articles  to  publish 
in  it.  No  one  who  has  never  tried  it,  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  just  the  right  kind  of  matter  for  a  college  paper. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  complain,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
body  of  the  students  are  very  careless  and  indifferent 
about  the  interest  of  The  Journal.  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  college  to  mag- 
nify text- books  to  the  neglect  of  any  outside  work. 
This  is  perfectly  right,  provided  other  mterests  do  not 
suffer.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  college,  as  well 
as  the  students  themselves,  are  judged  in  the  literary 
world  by  The  Journan  as  the  literary  exponent  of  the 
college.  Besides,  text-books  alone  will  not  develop  a 
well-rounded  man.  He  should  develop  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  The  time  that  he  puts  on  an  essay  for  his 
college  paper  will  be  very  beneficial  to  him  in  cultivating 
his  powers  of  expression,  and  will  add  to  the  interest  of 
The  Journal  at  the  same  time.  Come,  now,  boys,  lets^ 
make  The  Journal  equal  to  any  in  the  South. 


Fresh — "How  long  will  we  have  for  Christmas." 
Senior — "The  Senate  may  give  you  two  weeks."  This- 
reminds  us  that  Christmas  is  almost  here,and  the  students 
will  soon  be  anxious  to  know  how  long  the  college  work 
will  be  suspended.  Last  year  the  faculty  kindly  gave 
two  weeks.  We  hope  they  will  do  so  again.  With  two 
weeks  of  rest  every  student  should  then  be  ready  to  come 
back  prepared  in  body  and  mind  to  do  honest  and 
thorough  work  till  June. 


One  of  the  most  important  issues  that  will  come  up 
for  consideration  before  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina this  year  will  be  the  prohibition  question.  The  bill 
known  as  the  "Childs  Bill,"  came  very  near  being  passed, 
at  its  last  session.  Since  that  time  the  question  has  been 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  prohibition  re- 
ceived a  large  majority  of  ballots.  This  virtually  means 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people  that  a  prohibitory  law 
should  be  passed.  This  makes  it  the  bounden  duty  of 
our  representatives  to  obtain  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
^'Vox  populi,  vox  dei.'^  But  already  the  Spartanburg 
Herald,  along  with  other  secular  papers,  is  declaring, 
^'festina  lente,''  "make  haste  slowly,"  as  if  the  liquor 
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question  had  never  been  thought  of  or  discusssed  before. 
Surely  the  time  for  the  liquor  traffic  to  go  has  come 
when  the  will  of  the  people  has  declared  against  it. 
Besides,  it  really  does  seem  that  when  a  city  in  a  civil- 
ized and  Christian  land  will  tolerate  a  licensed  saloon 
in  her  hotel,  which  is  characterized  as  the  pride  of  the 
place,  the  law-makers  should  enact  a  law  as  soon 
as  possible  to  free  the  community  from  these  iniquit- 
ous saloons.  Will  the  Legislature  do  it?  The  people 
demand  it. 


EXCHANGES. 

It  seems  from  our  exchanges  that  athletics  are  booming 
in  the  college  world. 


In  many  of  the  northern  and  western  colleges  there 
were  organized  political  clubs  during  the  last  campaign. 


Our  exchanges  all  claim  that  their  schools  and  colleges 
opened  with  flattering  prospects  for  the  collegiate  year. 

The  Lick  telescope  will  no  longer  remain  the  largest 
in  the  world. 


*'The  Trinity  Archive,"  for  November  is  on  our  table, 
and  continues  to  hold  its  high  rank  as  a  leading  maga- 
zine in  the  college  world.  It  has  a  number  of  excellent 
literary  articles  in  this  issue,  and  among  them  is  one  on 
George  McDuffie,  in  which  the  author  pronounces  him 
the  great  orator  of  this  century. 


f'The  Journal,"  published  by  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  is  an  excellent  college  magazine. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  '^Journal"  is  neat  and 
attractive.  One  of  its  articles  entitled  ^'Capture  Your 
Thoughts,"  deserves  special  mention.  The  "Journal" 
should  have  an  Alumni  Department  which  would  make 
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it  more  interesting  to  the  Alumni  and  former  students. 


We  have  received  the  ''Carolinian"  for  October.  It 
has  thirty  pages  of  reading  matter.  "Thought  and 
Language"  is  the  title  of  a  short  piece  in  this  issue.  It 
is  a  well  written  article  and  the  gist  of  it  is  to  show  that 
thought  may  exist  without  language,  but  that  it  can 
only  flourish  and  expand  in  language. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  exchange  list  "The 
Colorado  Collegian."  It  is  gotten  up  in  a  neat  and  at- 
tractive form  and  contains  some  good  reading  matter. 


"The  Advance,"  hailing  from  Salina,  Kansas,  is  on 
our  table  for  the  first  time.  It  is  rather  small  for  a  uni- 
versity. We  think  it  should  devote  more  space  to  liter- 
ary articles,  and  less  to  locals  and  personals. 


The  -'Mnemasynean"  is  a  monthly,  published  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Agnes  Scott  Institute,  Decatur,  Ga. 
It  certainly  reflects  credit  on  the  young  ladies  and  the 
institution.  We  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some 
of  our  female  colleges  in  South  Carolina  would  follow 
the  example  of  our  Georgia  girls. 


CLIPPINGS. 

We  walked  together  in  the  wood, 
We  wandered  far  and  wide, 

About  the  same  in  class  we  stood, 
We  flunked  there,  side  by  side. — Ex, 


Vainly  he  racked  his  cranial  store. 
Seeking  to  find  historic  love. 
"History  repeats  itself,"  said  he, 
*'0h  now  repeat  thyself  to  me."— JS^a;. 


The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
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which  spends  more  money  upon  education  than  upon 
war  or  preparation  for  war, — Ex. 


Students  of  Oberlin  are  to  run  a  hotel  at  the  World's 
Fair  to  get  money  for  a  gymnasium. — Ex. 


H  2  O. 

There  are  many  ways,  which  cause  delays, 

In  our  laboratory, 
And  you'll  agree  to  it  with  me 

If  you  will  read  this  story. 

Two^  noble  youths  were  hunting  truths, 

Experimentally,  though ; 
They  searched  in  racks  and  paper  sacks 

To  find  some  H  2  O. 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  he  who  acts  on  that 
principle  is  not  an  honest  man. — Whately. 


He  :     If  I  kiss  you,  will  you  scream  ?  " 

She  :  "  Yes,  I'll  do  anything  you  wish." — Ex. 


Prof,  Psychology — What  is  love  ? 

Chem.  Student— Love  is  a  volatile  precipitate,  and 
marriage  a  solvent  in  which  it  quickly  dissolves, — Ex. 


The  University  of  Leipsic  will  admit  women,  for  the 
the  first  time,  this  year.  Six  are  enrolled  already,  and 
of  these,  four  are  Americans. — Ex. 


The  young  King  of  Siam  has  been  asked  to  send  some- 
thing to  the  World's  Fair.  He  may  answer  :  "Take  me, 
just  as  Siam." — Ex. 


Poet— "You  have  read  my  poem,  Mr.  Editor ;  now 
may  I  ask  to  what  field  of  literature  you  think  my  talents 
should  take  me  ?" 

Editor— "The  vegetable  field,  I  should  think,  is  the 
place  for  a  cabbage  head." — Ex. 
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"Do  you  know  to  what  kingdom  my  true  love  belongs, 

To  the  earth,  or  the  sky,  or  the  sea  ? 
She  belongs  to  them  all,  aye,  every  one, 

For  she's  all  the  world  to  me. 

, : 'There  are  flashes  of  gold  in  her  hair. 

And  her  teeth  are  the  pearls  of  the  sea; 
There  is  heaven's  own  blue  in  her  eyes, 
So  she's  all  the  world  to  me. — Ex. 


Man  carries  under  his  hat  a  private  theatre,  wherein  a 
greater  drama  is  acted  than  is  ever  performed  on  the 
mimic  stage,beginning  and  ending  in  eternity. — Carlyle. 


'•Dare  to  do  right,  dare  to  be  true  ! 

The  failing  of  others  can  never  save  you  ; 

Stand  by  your  conscience,  your  honor  your  faith,— 

Stand  like  a  hero,  and  battle  till  death." — £Jx. 


They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak  ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think. 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. — Ex. 
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Thornwell  Haynes,    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


CLEVELAND  AND  STEVENSON. 


When  it  comes  to  being-  enthusiastic  there's  nothing 
can  touch  a  Southern  student.  He  will  linger  around 
the  bulletin  board  all  night  and  whoop  up  Cleveland  for 
the  next  week.  About  seventy-five  roamed  all  over  the 
campus  on  the  rainy  Wednesday  night  following  the 
election  and  called  on  several  members  of  the  faculty 
for  a  speech.  A  few  happy  responses  were  made,  con- 
sidering the  limited  time  each  professor  had  to  say  a 
word  between  the  barbaric  and  deafening  yells  of  the 
students.  Only  when  the  freezing  globe  rolls  cold  and 
lifeless  about  a  frozen  and  blackened  sun  will  a  student's 
enthusiasm  die. 


TRE  ANNLVERSARY 

was  an  intellectual  and  social  treat.  The  orations  of 
Messrs.  Nabors  and  Wallace  were  above  the  ordinary, 
evincing  studied  preparation  and  care.  Their  delivery 
was  exceptionally  distinct  and  clear.  The  reception  af- 
terwards was  by  some  considered  above  the  speeches, 
*^not  that  we  enjoyed  the  orations  less,"  say  they,  "but 
ttatwe  enjoyed  the  reception  more. 


THANKSGIVING. 

Services  were  held  in  the  Baptist  Church,  where  Rev, 
Mr.  Derieux,  Dr.  Carlisle,  Captain  Petty  and  Professor 
Snyder  gave  talks,  all  interesting  and  profitable. 

Some  of  the  boys  visited  the  country  and  there  enjoyed 
the  holiday  in  eating  corn  bread  and  drinking  that 
strengthening  beverage,  buttermilk.  Many  went  hunt- 
ing and  bagged  their  trousers,  while  a  few  studied. 
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THAT  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

When  the  Sophs  appeared  upon  the  campus  with  their 
navy  blue  caps,  the  Fresh  had  an  immediate  meeting  in 
which  about  200  motions  relative  to  adopting  red  hats  ^ 
green  beavers,  blue  plugs,  striped  derbies,  crushed  straw- 
berry caps;  etc. ,  were  ruled  out  of  order  until  a  President 
and  other  officers  could  be  elected.  The  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  presiding  officer  was  by  general  vote  found  to 
be  most  abnormally  developed  in  Mr.  T.  H.  Clyburn. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Copes,  possessing  the  next  largest  formation, 
was  elected  Vice-President — a  very  important  adjuct  of 
this  department  of  college  machinery,  his  services  being 
so  often  necessary  by  the  President  not  presiding,  occa- 
sioned by  no  one  attending  the  meeting.  Mr.  Olin  Wan- 
namaker  carried  away  in  triumph  the  secretaryship,  the 
treasurership,  as  well  as  the  money  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hunter  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  elected 
Historian,  while  Mr.  A.  E.  Holler  was  accused  of  pos- 
sessing sufficient  abilities  for  a  Poet,  having  previously 
displayed  said  abilities  in  conjuring  photographs  of  im- 
mense earthquakes  upon  the  mental  camera  of  his  inten- 
sely fertile  and  vivid  imagination,  as  distinctly  charged 
and  set  forth  in  the  private  records  of  the  Midnight 
Ho  vlers  and  Earthquake  Producers. 

The  character  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly  Tillmanic, 
both  in  the  extensive  cavity  of  its  exclamatory  noise- 
making  apparatus,  and  the  reformatory  feature  for  the 
introduction  of  new  adornment  for  the  head.  The  Con- 
servative element  was  enormously  elsewhere. 

We  anxiously  await  the  developments  of  their  next 
meeting,  which,  if  it  occurs,  will  occur  in  the  future. 


AMNESIA. 

That  great  psychological  phenomenon,  known  as 
Amnesia,  or  loss  of  memory,  seems  to  be  fearfully  pre- 
valent in  college  at  present.  One  of  the  principal  ascer- 
tained causes  of  this  disease,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hill,  is 
weariness.  This  statement  is  verified  by  the  student 
who  became  so  weary  in  a  foot-race  with  his  room-mate 
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that  he  forgot  his  room-mate's  name.  The  mathemati- 
cal part  of  this  permanently  established  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  psychology,  but,  nevertheless, 
presents  Itself  in  the  question  :  How  far  would  this 
student  have  to  run  to  forget  his  own  name  ? 

Since  the  latest  works  on  psychology  have  appeared, 
there  has  been  discovered  by  the  Sophomore  Class  of 
Wofford  another,  or  fifth,  cause  for  this  phenomenon  of 
Amnesia.  It  is  known  as  sleep,  or  psychologically  stated, 
a  suspension  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  body  and  mind,  such  suspension  occasioned  by 
Physics,  effecting  even  Wood. 


BRIEF  MENTION. 

— A  number  of  students  attended  the  State  Fair. 

— Prof.  Kilgo  left  for  Conference  on  the  18th. 

— President  W,  A.  Pitts,  of  the  Preston  Society,  deliv- 
ered an  interesting  inaugural  on  the  life  of  our  great  and 
worthy  Cleveland, 

— The  lecture  of  Pev.  Sam  Small  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  was  attended  by  a  consideruble  number  of  the 
students.  His  peculiar  choice  of  words  to  express  funny 
things  approaches  that  of  Bill  Nye,  while  his  peroration 
brought  many  tears. 

— About  a  week  ago  Messrs.  Nabors  and  Allen,  P.  W., 
from  the  Preston,  and  Messrs.  'Kirkland  and  Norton, 
from  the  Calhoun  Society,  conferred  with  a  committee 
of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  consolidation  of  the  libraries. 
No  definite  understanding  concerning  the  conditions  of 
consolidation  was  reached,  but  that  they  will  consolidate 
is  assured. 

— Dr.  Whitefoord  Smith's  80th  birthday  came  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  The  Senior  Class  paid  him  a 
visit  on  that  day,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the 
Doctor. 

— Prof.  Craighead  delivered  the  literary  address  at 
the  recent  commencement  of  Cooper-Limestone  Institute. 
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A  distinguished  divine  who  heard  the  address  said  that 
it  was  unequaled  by  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  unless 
it  was  a  speech  delivered  in  St.  Louis  by  Henry  Watter- 
son. 

— Prof.  Snyder  read  to  the  Senior  Class  a  few  days 
ago  an  interesting  essay  on  Tennyson. 

— Those  bows  of  the  Sophomores  in  the  chapel  every 
morning  are  more  questionable  than  graceful,  and  are 
enough  to  make  a  hydrant  weep. 

— The  meteoric  shower  of  Andromedes  on  the  night  of 
the  23d,  came  somewhat  ahead  of  time,  and  was  unusu- 
ally brilliant  and  beautiful. 

— If  the  person  who  charged  the  local  department  with 
being  partial  in  mentioning  certain  persons,  or  certain 
interests,  and  omitting  others,  will  only  make  himself 
known,  we  will  endeavor  to  rectify  such  partiality  and 
bring  to  light  the  gentleman's  obscurity  by  inserting, 
free  of  charge,  a  standing  advertisement  of  his  name, 
with  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  also  photograph. 

— An  intensely  felt  want  of  warmth  is  supplied  by  the 
stoves  ordered  for  the  Chapel. 

— What  Senior  displayed  his  country  characteristics  so 
prominently  as  to  suggest  to  the  President  that  the 
library  should  be  provided  with  a  dairy  ? 

— The  two  Societies  adjourned  to  attend  the  musical 
concert  given  at  Converse,  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  Misses  Missildine  and  Mclntyre,  to  a  Spartanburg 
audience. 

— The  student's  week  of  evening  prayer  continued  from 
Sunday,  the  13th,  to  the  following  Thursday  evening. 
Prof.  Craighead  conducted  the  meeting  on  Monday  and 
gave  an  exceptionally  good  talk.    Rev.  Mr,  Wait  came 
over  on  Wednesday  evening. 

— An  invitation  for  a  foot-ball  game  has  been  extended 
by  the  Bingham  School  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  But  we  will 
not  dwell  on  the  painful  subject.    When  any  one  men- 
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tions  foot-ball,  there  are  a  certain  class  of  students  in 
this  institution  who  actually  see  men  seven  feet  high 
rushing  at  them — men  who  are  "wild  and  wooly,''  and 
weigh  a  ton. 

Probably  a  challenge  from  Spartanburg  Graded  School 
will  be  received  next  week. 
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RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 


"Whole  page  per  year  |20.0o 

Half  page      "     "   10. Oq 

Third  page  "    8.00 

SPARTANByRS  STEAM  LAyNBRY, 

22  iviJLOMoi^TJL  ear. 

PRICES  AS  ^^OLLOWS: 
Shirts,  Plain,  10  cents.  Shirts,  Plaited,  12i  cents 

Collars,  02  cents.  Cuffs,  04  cents. 


if iil^  Wttii  ft  itllillS 


on  Underwear  and  Bed  Linen.  Wagon  will  call  early  on  each 
Monday  morning.  Goods  will  be  returned  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Call  at  office  for  lists  and  prices,  and  call  and  see  our  work. 

We  Respectfully  invite  the  young  men  to  call  at  our  store  on 
the  Public  Square  for  anything  they  might  need  at  any  time. 

We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  articles  appropriate. 
HAT  RACKS,  BOOK  SHELVES, 

ROCKERS,  STUDEOT'S  CHAIRS, 

BEDS,  SPRINGS,  MATTRESSES, 

PILLOWS,  TABLES,  CHAIRS, 

LOOKING  GLASSES,       BLACKING  CASES, 
CARPETS,  RUGS,  SHADES. 
We  assure  our  friends  we  willl  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  like  to  be  treated.  *      Very  Truly, 

CARLISLE  &  CANNON. 

The  place  for  the  boys  and  all  others  who  like  to  visit  the  Tony 
Place  of  the  city. 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor. 


fie:  dJoffor^  (^©llame,  iQwreaL 


Published  Monthly  at  $1.00  Per  Year. 


January  1893,  j 

R.  W.  Allen,  C.  R.  Calhoun,   -  -  Editors. 

LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  BEFORE 
SHAKESPEARE, 


SOME  time  after  the  conquering  Normans  had  intro- 
duced into  the  English  language  an  element  of 
thought  and  refinement,  and  into  the  English  life  a  strain 
of  cultured  manners  and  chivalry,  and  while  the  language 
still  unformed  and  uncouth — a  chaotic  mass — only 
waited  a  master  hand  to  give  it  a  fixed  shape,  the  name 
of  Chaucer  blazes  out,  the  first  name  of  any  importance 
in  the  history  of  literary  England. 

The  social  life  in  Chaucer's  time  was  of  a  much  higher 
development  than  it  had  been  before.  The  institution 
of  Chivalry  was  at  its  height.  Gothic  architecture  had 
been  brought  over,  and  strong  stone  castles  with  towers, 
walls  and  moats,  replaced  the  rude  hovels  of  the  Saxon 
Barbarian.  Norman  refinement,  abstinence  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners  reflected  to  a  certain  extent  the  Saxon 
coarseness  and  gluttony.  The  amalgamation  of  the  two 
races  was  about  complete.  The  contesting  element  was 
lost,  the  cause  of  feud  forgotten,  in  this  union  of  a  people 
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with  a  common  good  and  a  common  aim.'  The  love  of 
beauty — in  an  outward  form  at  least — was  continually 
increasing,  and  magnificent  displays  of  costly  arms  and 
dress,  at  court  and  castle,  was  the  result. 

Chaucer  was  educated  at  court,  and  held  at  several 
different  times,  high  and  honorable  offices,  was  often 
sent  abroad  on  embassies  to  continental  cities.  He  was 
at  the  court  of  Edward  the  III,  the  most  splendid  of  all 
Europe,  and  witnessed  and  took  part  in  the  most  bril- 
liant displays  of  dress,  manners,  pageantry  and  tourna- 
ment of  his  age.  He  traveled  much  and  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  people  of  several  nations. 

In  his  poetry  his  great  theme  was  love;  love  sensual 
£Cnd  ideal;  but  always  clothed  in  the  poetical  imagery  and 
the  sweet  conceits  of  an  overflowing  fancy.  His  princi- 
pal  works  are  "Canterbury  Tales,''  ''The  Romance  of 
the  Rose,"  and  ''Troilus"  and  "Cresseide,"  besides  sev- 
eral works  in  prose  of  less  importance. 

For  about  two  centuries  after  Chaucer,  no  name  of 
much  importance  occurs  in  literature,  only  a  few  weak 
imitatcyrs,  ^ho  had  the  form  but  had  lost  the  fire  of 
poetry,  and  could  turn  off  inane  rhymes  by  the  yard. 

About  this  time  there  were  thirty  thousand  students- 
at  Oxford,  but  men  of  learning  were  being  burned  as 
brigands  and  magicians.  Roger  Bacon  died  just  in  time 
to  escape  burning.  Men  were  afraid  to  think  in  any 
way  not  orthodox,  were  afraid  to  reason  anything  that 
was  not  already  established.  The  thirty  thousand 
students  at  Oxford  quickly  dwindled  to  six  thousand,  for 
men  were  afraid  to  learn. 

Gower  comes  here,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
some  of  his  verses  are  graceful,  but  he  was  only  an  imi- 
tator, without  the  originality  which  raised  Chaucer  above 
imitators.  His  subject,  as  well  as  most  others  of  his  age, 
was  generally  love,  and  his  great  poem  '^Confesiso  Aman- 
tis,''  has  for  its  object,  the  explanation  and  classification 
of  the  impediments  of  love. 

After  Gower  came  Occleve  and  Lydgate.  Occleve  para- 
phrased some  moralities  into  verse,  and  wrote  some  love 
poems.    Lydgate  had  some  genius,  but  he  manufactured 
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poetry  to  ord^r.  His  principal  forte  was  high-toned  de- 
scription. His  great  works  are  the  g^^Fall  of  Princes," 
^'Destruction  of  Troy,"  and  ''Siege  of  Thebes."  Some 
other  poets  followed  these,  such  as  Barclay,  Hawes  and 
Slcelton,  who  was  Poet  Laurate,  but  all  of  these  were 
barren  both  of  beauty  and  of  originality. 

On  the  other  hand  social  life  was  advancing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Chivalry  having  become  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
succumbing  to  the  combined  attack  of  gun  powder  and 
ridicule,  was  hastening  on  to  the  day  when  it  would  die 
with  Bayard  and  Siducy,  two  of  its  last  and  brightest 
examples.  The  age  was  characterized  by  a  love  of  dis- 
play, at  court  and  castle,  in  the  field  and  at  tournamentf 
the  lords,  knigh+s  and  gentlemen,  each  vied  with  other  in 
the  brilliancy  and  richness  of  his  dress,  arms  and  retinue 
— doublets  of  satin,  cloaks  of  sable  velvet  sleeves  embroid- 
ered with  gold  and  silver,  armor  of  finest  steel  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  and  metals,  helmets  with  flowing 
plumes,  and  swords  and  daggers  with  hilts  and  scabbards 
fairly  blazzing  with  jewels.  So  far  did  this  love  for 
show  extend,  that  it  is  said  when  Henry  Vni  was  in 
France  the  courtiers  and  soldiers  of  the  two  armies,  each 
striving  to  excel  the  other,  of  ten  wore  their  whole  estates 
on  their  backs. 

Along  with  this  love  of  display  came  a  love  of  learn- 
ing. Some  of  the  people  still  clung  to  the  gloomy  tradi- 
tions of  the  church,  but  the  courtiers  and  men  of  the 
world,  drew  their  teachers  from  the  pagan  classics,  and 
it  soon  become  the  fashion  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  original;  with  the  classics  came  a  love  of  beauty  in 
architecture,  in  statement,  in  painting  and  expression; 
the  old  walled  castles  gave  place  to  palaces  half  Gothic 
half  ^Italian,  with  porticos  with  classic  pillars;  towers, 
vaulted  roofs  and  grand  stair- ways,  the  walls  all  decor- 
ated with  paintings  and  ornamentations  of  all  kinds, 
outside  were  terraced  lawns,  abounding  in  statues  and 
fountains. 

With  this  improvement  of  the  outside  form  came  an 
improvement  in  the  people  themselves.  Their  manners 
became  more  and  more  graceful  and  refined.   Their  old 
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gluttony  which  could  scarce  be  satisfied  with  four  meals 
a  day,  was  now  easily  satisfied  with  two,  and  gentlemen 
were  distinguished  by  their  refinements,  and  the  costli- 
ness of  their  clothes.  This  was ''Mime  England;"  jests, 
laughter  and  witty  sayings  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Et^ery  one  sought  amusement,  and  anything  that  would 
cause  a  laugh,  no  matter  how  coarse  or  low,  was  brought 
forward  and  laughed  at. 

The  English  people  were  becoming  rich.  New  impetus 
had  been  give  to  trade,  and  the  seas  were  open  to  their 
ships,  wollen  goods  were  their  greatest  source  of  income, 
they  had  civil  security,  and  this  security  was  followed  by 
domestic  comfort,  being  better  furnished  at  home  they 
took  pleasure  in  life. 

In  the  literature  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
few  names  will  represent  all  those  who  helped  to  any 
extent  to  form  a  more  perfect  style  than  had  been 
known  before.  Most  prominent  among  these  were  Henry,. 
Earle  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  These  two 
were  accomplished  learned  and  traveled,  and  did  much 
to  introduce  into  the  literature  of  the  age  a  more  refined 
element,  both  in  expression  and  in  thought.  While  on 
the  other  hand  at  about  the  same  time,  Barde,  Bale, 
Hygood,  and  others,  repeated  the  commonplaces  of  the 
old  poetry  and  the  "coarseness  of  the  old  style." 

Surrey's  mind  was  of  a  grave  philosophical  turn.  He 
translated  the  elements  into  verse,  and  taking  Petrarch 
and  Dante  as  his  masters,  he  introduced  a  new  and  more 
manly  style  into  England.  He  also  wrote  of  love,  but  a 
pure  Platonic  love  of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  and  though  his 
style  was  strong,  he  imitated  his  masters  too  closely,and 
was  too  careful  to  love,  blame,  and  praise  as  Petrarch 
did. 

So  just  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare  we  find  in  litera- 
ture a  grace  and  beauty  combined  with  a  refinement  of 
expression  and  a  wealth  of  poetic  imagery  hitherto  un- 
known, and,  although  in  general  the  language  and 
thought  of  the  age  was  in  comparison  with  our  own 
coarse  and  unpolished,  yet  such  writers  as  Chaucer, 
Sidney  and  Spencer  drew  from  this  heap  of  filth  and  mud 
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jewels  of  dazzling  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

In  the  social  life  men  had  come  out  of  that  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  beastly  existence,  were  becoming  wealthy, 
were  well  clothed  and  well  lodged,  were  genial,  hearty 
and  witty.  They  no  longer  had  to  band  together  for 
security,  but  walked  in  safety  through  life,  and  the  time 
that  before  they  had  spent  in  sieges,  petty  wars  and 
smaller  strifes,  was  now  passed  in  study,  invention  and 
the  development  of  their  country's  natural  resources. 
Instead  of  arms  and  blood  they  thought  of  agriculture, 
grazing  and  commerce,  and  were  slowly  and  steadily 
leaving  the  dark  ages  behind  them,  and  were  making 
themselves  ready  for  the  grander  height,  which  was  to 
come,  when  Elizabeth  in  state  should  rule  England,  and 
Shakespeare  in  literature,  should  rule  the  world. 

D.  Tom  Johnson. 
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A  JUNIOR  IN  A  CQTTON  MILL. 


It  was  the  writer's  fortune  (good  or  bad,  the  reader 
may  decide)  to  have  last  fall,  an  assistant's  place  in  the 
shipping  room  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  of  the 
South. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recount  some  of  his 
ejcperiences  and  to  warn  the  ambitious  youths  of  Wofford 
that  they  had  best  go  slow  before  deciding  to  make  their 
fortunes  and  reputations  for  life  in  the  mill  business. 

Let  him  who  has  not  been  blessed  with  a  good  supply 
of  native  cheek,  steer  clear  of  cotton  factories.  The 
reason  will  become  evident. 

When  a  bashful  youth,  fresh  from  college  and  some- 
what impregnated  with  egotism,  enters  the  work  of 
shipping,  it  does  not  take  long  for  Madame  Rumor  to 
noise  abroad  to  the  giddy  girls,  that  ^^there's  a  new  fel- 
low in  the  cloth  room."  Accordingly  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  blushing,  (?)  bashful,  (?)  gum-chewing !  girls 
stop  their  looms  and  find  some  pretext  to  go  down  and 
see  this  newly  arrived  unfortunate.  Down  they  come 
pouring  past  his  desk,  and  each  one  with  a  peanut-gal- 
lery smile  serenely  reposing  on  her  classic  (?)  brow.  As 
these  fair  nymphs  and  sylphs  retire  from  the  room,  they 
give  to  each  other  a  friendly  nudge  and  grin  and  giggle 
as  though  it  were  pay-day  and  they  had  made  fifty  dol- 
lars each. 

Our  youth,  of  course,  sits  composed  and  beautiful  on 
his  proverbial  three  legged  stool  and  if  he  tries  to  work 
straight  on  and  pay  these  callers  no  attention  one  of 
them  will  stop  at  his  desk  and  force  his  ^attentions  by 
asking  for  some  officer  in  her  department.  He  politely 
tells  her  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  him  and 
at  the  same  time  he  hints  that  he^is  busy  and  doesn't  care 
to  be  disturbed.  But  the  lady  in  question  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  so  easily.  She  insists  that  she  must  find  the 
man  immediately,  and  she  tries  every  way  possible  to 
draw  the  young  man  into  a  conversation.  Our  friend 
gets  desperate,  whistles  for  a  boy  and  tells  him  to  go 
help  this  lady  out  of  her  trouble.    All  that  time  that 
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same  columnof  figures  has  not  been  added,  and  he  again 
turns  to  his  work.  But  you  don't  put  off  a  factory  mai- 
den by  hints.  Oh,  no  I  She's  as  deaf  as  a  dummy,  and 
our  poor,  tormented  clerk  at  last  divining  the  purpose 
of  her  visit,  tears  his  hair,  looks  wild  and  swears  by 
Turbine,  the  newly  made  goddess  of  machinery,  that  he 
is  very  much  * 'taken  in"  by  this  fair  ''Venus  profusa." 
She  is  now  well  pleased  and,  throwing  a  kiss  at  him,  she 
reluctantly  takes  her  leave.  As  she  goes  she  chu^^kles 
to  herself  that  she  is  "the  mistress  of  the  man,"  while 
her  vanquished  beau  wonders  why  all  the  fools  are  al- 
lowed to  live. 

In  "making  eyes"  at  the  girls  it  were  always  well  to 
jremember  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  their  several 
sweethearts  among  the  factory  folk,  and  it  is  not  well 
to  meddle  in  family  affairs.    A  girl  in  the  mill  always 
likes  to  flirt  with  a  neatly  dressed  boy  from  the  outside; 
•consequently  the  beaux  of  the  plant  are  not  generally 
well  pleased  to  have  an  outsider  come  in  and  usurp 
their  pla<;e  in  the  ladies'  affections.    So  it  is  that  our 
unfortunate  clerk  gets  many  a  jeer  from  the  knot  of 
gallant  (?)  youths  assembled  around  the  entrance  just 
after  stopping  time.    If  our  unlucky  friend  does  not 
ceaBe  his  interference  with  "Sally  Ann"  or  "Betsy  Jane" 
-he  will  receive  a  blood-curdling  letter  signed  by  Mr.  J. 
vQ.  Anonymous,  telling  him  that  he  must  quit  his  folly 
or  quit  this  mortal  habitation.    In  order  to  impress  this 
letter  on  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Anonymous  and  a  goodly 
number  of  his  followers  will  watch  for  our  friend,  and 
when  down  town  at  night  they  proceed  to  torment  him. 
'This  band  of  bandits  do  not  have  their  abode  in  houses 
made  of  glass,  therefore  they  have  no  hesitancy  in 
throwing  stones.    And  they  can  throw.    The  lad  is  now 
in  a  bad  fix.    He  can't  get  out  of,  range  of  the  enemy's 
shot,  nor  can  he  get  near  enough  to  sign  articles  of  sur- 
render, so  he  beats  a  hasty,  but  well  organized  retreat 
while  the  regimental  band  plays  "The  girl  I  left  behind 
me."    He  reaches  home  at  last  bruised,  tired,  hot  and 
mad.    He  feels  more  like  a  "Senior  Prep."  than  a  Wof- 
ford  Junior.    He  wails  wearily,  "Wofford!  Wofford ! 
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would  I  were  with  thee,  free  from  factory  folk  and 
factory  fusses!!"  But  he  is  not,  and  so  he  decides  that 
he  had  better  change  his  manner  of  lite  and  his  attitude 
toward  this  strange  element  of  society  After  much 
thought  he  decides  that  he  had  best  fall  in  with  them 
and  be  "a  stone  among  the  stones."  And  so  he  does. 
He  has  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one  and  soon  he  has 
won  a  way  into  their  good  graces. 

After  a  while  he  is  invited  up  to  neighbor  X's  to  dance- 
He  goes,  he  sees.  Need  I  say  he  conquers?  What  sort  of  a 
thing  is  a  factory  dance  ?  What  do  they  dance  ?  These 
and  a  thousand  other  questions  come  up  to  his  won- 
dering brain  as  he  arranges  his  toilet.  Let  me  briefly  de- 
scribe his  ''get  up"  on  this  particular  night.  He  must  look 
fine,  but  must  display  as  little  taste  as  possible  in  his 
dressing.  This  is  the  way  he  was  "spruced  up."  He 
dons  a  polka-dot  shirt  and  collar — rolling  collar  always 
preferred — his  coat  was  anything  but  new  and  nice,  his 
shoes  black  but  not  polished,  his  hair  combed  to  a  geo- 
metric symmetry  and  plastered  down  low  on  his  fore- 
head, a  la  bangs,  and  that  he  might  shine  in  society,  h© 
borrows  all  the  jewelry  he  can,  and  to  make  himself 
"flash"  he  puts  on  a  scarlet  necktie.  Thus  arrayed  he 
boldly  goes  in  on  the  assembled  party. 

Before  long  the  fiddler  gets  in  shape  and  the  dance 
begins.  They  all  dance,  and  how  gracefully  they  went 
through  mazy  manoeuvres  of  "steal  partners,'  "Virginia 
Reel,"  and  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  Terp- 
sichorean  moods  and  figures.  It  did  not  take  our  hero 
very  long  to  get  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Tired  and 
hot  he  goes  to  the  door  and  draws  from  his  pocket  a 
great  bandana  handkerchief  and  proceeds  to  swab  off 
his  face.  He  wants  to  go  home  but  of  course  he  waits 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  company.  At  last  they  all 
say  good  night  and  go  home.  Our  friend  gets  home  very 
•  late  and  later  still  to  sleep.  He  wakes  up  in  the  morning 
and  instinctively  sighs,  "Oh,  what  a  difference  in  the 
morning."  Gets  late  to  work,  loses  half  a  day  from  the 
time  book  and  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  himself.  He 
thinks  life  is  a  failure  and  factory  life  especially.  He 
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ongs  to  get  back  to  school,  and  so  he  decides  to  leave 
the  mill.  He  gives  his  "notice"  and  in  two  weeks  is 
honorably  discharged,  leaves  his  work,  better  in  brains, 
experience  and  in  purse. 

As  he  was  leaving  his  former  place,  he  saw  standing 
at  the  window,  the  old  girl  who  had  c  aused  him  so  much 
trouble.  He  raised  his  hat  and  sang  to  her,  to  the  tun& 
of  Boom  de-aye: 


Grood  bye,  good  bye,  you  factory  girls, 

When  I  see  you  my  poor  brain  whirls, 
I  leave  you  and  your  gum  and  curls, 
Ta'ra-ra-ra-boom  de  aye. 

Big  Zulu. 
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THE  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  WOFFORD 
COLLEGE. 


MONTHLY  ORATION  FOR  CALHOUN  SOCIETY  BY  F.  H.  SHULER. 


About  forty  years  ago,  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  ver- 
dant hills  of  Spartanburg  County  the  gigantic  mind  of 
Benjamin  Wofford  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  this 
institution  of  learning.  By  carrying  this  idea  into  effect, 
he  opened  a  channel  through  which  not  only  the  sons  of 
South  Carolina,  but  also  those  of  other  neighboring  States 
might  pass  to  higher  planes  of  literary  attainments,  and 
thus  be  capable  of  occupying  honored  places  in  profes- 
sional life. 

Since  her  foundation  Wofford  College  has  sent  forth 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  young  men  of  South  Car- 
olina and  other  States,  fully  equipped  for  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  qualified  to  take  their  stand  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  business  men  and  to  successfully  solve  the 
problems  of  business  life  She  has  sent  many  into  pro- 
fessioi^al  life  who  have  proven  themselves  fully  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  highest  places  of  honor  and  trust  within 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  their  respective  States,  Many 
have  been,  and  are,  members  of  the  highest  circles 
of  American  society;  and  to-day  she  can  boast  of  what 
but  few  other  colleges  in  the  South  can,  namely  :  she 
has  been  represented  in  every  department  of  life,  from 
the  humblest  farm  to  the  marble  halls  of  Congress.  But 
her  high  and  successful  achievements  of  the  past  do  not 
surpass  her  present  success.  She  maintains  her  place  as 
one  of  the  first  colleges  of  the  South,  notwithstanding 
thj3  fact,  that  for  the  past  few  years  the  crumbling  crash 
of  financial  crises  have  been  heard  as  it  swept  with 
destructive  force  over  this  favored  land  of  ours,  threat- 
ening to  demoralize  business  and  to  close  the  doors  of 
colleges.  She  has  also  survived  without  detriment,  the 
tidal  wave  of  political  strife,  which  at  times  convulsed 
this  State  threatening  to  break  forth  in  civil  war. 

During  the  financial  depression  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  and  now  especially 
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in  the  South,  very  few  Southern  colleges  have  had  their 
number  of  students  increased.  Woff  ord  is  the  only  col- 
lege in  South  Carolina  that  has  been  more  largely  atten- 
ded each  year,  while  the  cry  of  ^^hard  times"  has  been 
heard  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Her  attendance 
has  increased  every  year  despite  the  retarding  influences 
we  have  mentioned. 

In  order  to  prove  this  point  let  us  pass  under  review 
her  record  for  the  past  two  years.  In  1891  she  graduated 
the  largest  class  of  any  college  in  the  State,  and  the 
largest  she  had  ever  sent  out,  save  the  class  of  '76.  In 
the  same  year  her  Freshman  class  was  among  the  largest 
she  had  ever  matriculated.  In  1892  she  graduated  the 
largest  class  ever  sent  from  her  classic  walls,  and  ma- 
triculated the  largest  Freshman  class  she  has  had  since 
her  foundation.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  cause  or  reason 
for  her  steady  increase  in  the  midst  of  the  financial  con* 
dition  of  the  country,  while  her  sister  colleges  of  the 
State  have  steadily  decreased. 

There  are  many  causes  for  her  prosperity,  of  which, 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important  will  be  mentioned  here. 
A  few  years  ago  the  need  of  education  was  not  fully- 
realized  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  nor  did  they 
have  the  proper  appreciation  of  educational  institutions.. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  evident  that  for  the 
colleges  of  the  State  to  prosper,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  masses  of  the  people  be  aroused  to  their 
educational  interests  and  enlightened  on  the  subject  of 
education.  Realizing  this  fact,  the  friends  and  trustees 
of  Wofford  College  met  the  necessity  by  putting  in  the 
field  Dr.  A.  Coke  Smith,  followed  by  Prol.  Jno.  C.  Kilgo^ 
as  agents,  to  canvass  the  State  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  but  more  especially  in  the  interest  of 
Wofford  College.  And  to  the  indomitable  energy  of 
thqpe  two  gentlemen,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  is  due  her  present  success  and  future  prospects. 

Her  honored  and  much  loved  President,  whose  name- 
is  a  household  word  throughout  the  South;  her  corps  of 
eminent  professors  whose  reputation  has  spread  far 
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beyond^the  bounds  of  the  Palmetto  State;  the  high  con 
ception  her  students  have  of  morality  and  gentlemanly 
conduct,  are  inducements  which  can  find  no  parallel  in 
any  college  in  the  State,  or  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
South. 

The  Wofford  Fitting  School,  which  is  the  outgrowth 
of  Dr.  Coke  Smith's  labors,  and  which  has  given  to  this 
institution  eighty-se\^en  students  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence,  has,  and  will  contribute  much  to  her 
success. 

The  Carlisle  Fitting  School  located  at  Bamberg,  which 
is  the  result  of  a  part  of  the  energetic  labors  of  l:'rof .  J, 
C.  Kilgo,  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  future  pros- 
perities of  V\  offord  College. 

With  a  firm  financial  basis,  with  a  curriculum  and 
faculty  unequalled  in  South  Carolina  and  throughout 
the  entire  South,  second  only  to  Vanderbuilt,  with  hun- 
dreds of  her  alumni  scattered  throughout  this  and  other 
States,  having  as  auxiliaries  under  her  control,  exclusive 
and  entire,  the  two  best  preparatory  schools  in  the  State, 
and  with  the  prospects  of  the  establishment,  in  the  near 
future,  of  a  third  fitting  school,  thus  having  three  direct 
feeders  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  her  future  is  in 
deed  a  bright  one.  And  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
she  will  have  to  enlarge  her  capacity  to  accommodate 
the  yearly  increasing  number  of  young  men  who  shall 
seek  education  within  her  walls. 

Her  fame  as  an  institution  of  highest  merit  has  gone 
forth.  It  has  spfead  over  the  State  and  mingling  with 
old  ocean's  wave,  has  reached  the  shores  of  England. 
It  is  borne  on  the  mountain  breezes  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  It  has  penetrated  the  pine  forest  of  Geor- 
gia, crossed  the  ^'father  of  waters,"  has  been  wafted  on 
the  plains  of  Texas  and  caught  up  by  the  seaward  breeze 
has  been  borne  over  the  broad  Pacific  until  it  reverberates 
on  the  shores  of  China.  * 

She  has  set  in  motion  through  those  of  her  Alumni 
now  engaged  in  teaching  an  educational  influence  whicli 
is  inspiring  young  men  with  higher  aims  and  nobler  pur- 
poses.   May  this  good  work  go  on,  as  we  believe  it  will. 
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IMay  no  misfortune  overtake  her,  but  may  she  go  for- 
ward on  her  mission,  conquering  ignorance  and  spread- 
ing light.  May  she  go  joyfully  down  the  coming  ages 
increasing  as  the  years  go  by,  and  give  to  future  genera- 
tions even  more  than  she  is  giving  us.  May  her  sun, 
which  is  now  shining  brightly  in  the  east,  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  and  on  reaching  his  zenith  may  he  like 
Joshua's  day,  stand  still  and  shed  upon  the  world  a  li-t- 
erary  effulgence  till  the  battle  is  ended  and  ignorance  is 
conquered. 


GREEK  NOT  A  DEAD  LANGUAGE. 


Many  people  of  this  day  think  that  the  Greek  is  a 
<iead  language.  It  is  a  popular  impression  that  Greek 
is  useful  only  as  a  mind  trainer.  To  many  minds  it 
speaks  only  of  root-grinding  or  digging  out  the  abstruse 
thoughts  from  some  old  classical  volume. 

Men  in  their  utilitarian  frenzy,  giving  no  thought  to 
the  true  condition  and  character  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  not  considering  for  a  moment,  the  important  part  it 
plays  in  the  practical  world  of  to  day,  stigmatize  it  as 
a  useless,  wornout  thing,  and  emphatically  say  that  it 
belongs  to  the  past  and  is  therefore  dead. 

But  with  equal  emphasis  and  much  more  truth  be  it 
said  that  Greek  is  not  a  useless,  wornout  thing.  Nor 
is  it  practically  a  dead  language.  It  can  no  more  be 
said  of  Greek  that  it  is  dead,  than  it  can  be  said  of 
French  or  German.  The  speech  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
is  not  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  old  Grecian  writers 
alone,  as  many  believe  it  is,  but  it  is  preserved  with 
little  change  in  living  speech. 

There  is  really  such  a  language  as  the  Modern  Greek, 
though  many  are  apparently  blind  to  the  fact,  and  it 
differs  from  the  ancient  not  as  much  as  modern  English 
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differs  from  the  English  of  Chaucer'^s  time.  Our  own 
language  has  greatly  changed  within  the  last  few  hun- 
dred years,  whereas  Greek  as  spoken  to-day  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  spoken  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  truthfulness  of  this  statement  is  proved  by 
the  speech  of  millions  of  living  Greeks.  The  land  of 
sunny  skies  is  the  birthplace  of  those  who  still  speak 
the  classic  tongue.  The  same  words  which  Xenophon 
used  to  describe  the  marches  and  sufferings  of  the  **Ten 
Thousand,"  are  found  with  the  same  meaning  and  al- 
most the  same  inflection  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  mod- 
ern Athens.  The  editorials  of  an  Athenian  editor  would 
be  easily  read  and  understood  by  Plato,  were  he  to  come 
back  to  life.  If  Demosthenes  could  now  stand  on  Mars 
Hill  and  thunder  his  Phillippics  to  an  Athenian  assem- 
bly  his  words  would  be  irresistable.  To-day  if  blind  old 
Homer  could  recite  his  epics  in  some  Grecian  city  with 
their  ancient  accent,  their  music  and  meaning  would 
not  fail  to  charm  the  ears  and  senses  of  a  listening 
crowd. 

The  same  rich  and  musical  language  which  has  been 
studied  by  the  scholars  and  by  the  lovers  of  the  sublim 
and  beautiful  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  still 
continues  to  be  spoken.  Instead  of  being  dead,  Greek, 
to-day  combines  the  musical  rhythm  of  Homer  and  the 
*  ^elegant  simplicity  of  Xenophon"  to  convey  modern 
thoughts  and  modern  ideas. 

H.  J.  Shoemaker. 


AN  EXTRACT. 


He  loved  her  that  day  better  than  ever  before.  He 
had  come  to  Condiac  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  her. 
Very  restless  he  was  on  not  seeing  her  on  the  first  morn- 
ing after  his  coming,  for  he  did  not  then  know  that  she 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Wandering  anxiously  about  that 
evening  he  met  her  father,  whose  casual  remark,  **my 
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wife  and  daughter  arrive  on  this  evening's  train/'  sen€ 
to  the  wind  Alwith's  assumed  composure.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  rush  of  the  crowd  separated  them  and  Alwith, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  went  at  once  to  the  depot.  The 
twenty  minutes  waiting  seemed  an  age.  A  strange  chilli 
was  holding  his  frame  while  a  fever  heat  inflamed  hiB 
senses.  Suddenly  his  heart  would  stop;  then,  with  a- 
great  bound  almost  throb  itself  into  pieces.  At  length- 
the  train  came  in.  Evelyn  stepped  out.  She  coldly 
touched  his  proffered  hand  and,  with  only  a  word  andi 
scarce  a  smile,  turned  toward  the  young  lady  whom  she 
was  to  visit. 

"Can  it  be  true,"  thought  Alwith,  "that  she  loves  me 
no  longer  ?  and  yet  it  must  be  so,  for  the  old  light  is 
absent  from  her  eyes"— that  light  which  had  spoken 
so  eloquently  whileher  lips  were  dumb.  Mechan- 
ically he  turned  and  walked  beside  the  two  girls 
till  they  reached  Miss  Lewis' home.  Therewith  a  stifiT 
bow  he  left  them. 

He  could  never  the  next  few  hours  thoughts  recall. 
He  could  never  recall  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
orderly  connection  of  ideas  in  his  mind.  The  state  of  his 
mind  resembled  in  its  dead  blankness  those  early  winter 
days  when  sombre  gray  clouds  curtain  the  sky  and  a. 
damp  north  wind  makes   doleful  droppings  of  dead' 
leaves  upon  leaves  already  fallen;  yet  there  is  no  par- 
ticular source  of  light  nor  any  sound  save  that  of  melan- 
chply.    In  one  moment  all  the  fairy-land  of  fancy  was 
opened  to  stern  reality's  boreal  winds  which  over  those 
unprotected  gardens  of  the  heart  fiercely  swept,  biting 
into  dust  such  surpassing  but  fragile  beauty.    The  gol- 
den September  sky  had,  for  him  only,  an  oppressive  sense 
of  blankness.    Something — the  nucleus  of  his  life  andi 
thought — as  suddenly  as  those  misty  clouds  that  some- 
times hang  about  the  gates  of  morning,  had  vanished; 

Hours  after,  strolling  listlessly  along  the  street,  some^ 
happy  chance  directed  his  steps  towards  the  open  doo» 
of  a  church  and  entering  he  saw  Evelyn  just  across  the 
wide  aisle.  A  faint  flush  lit  her  cheek  when,  she  saw 
him  and  half  turning  she  motioned  him.  to  her  side^. 
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Stepping. across  he  sat  beside  her.  She,  bending  toward 
him  ever  so  slightly  touched  his  arm  and  whispered 
''Why  were  you  looking  so  wretched,  standing  there  in. 
the  door- way?"  ''Evelyn,  I  thought  your  love  for  me 
was  dead.  Oh,  tell  me.  ^am  I  wrong?'!  He  found  hi& 
answer,  deeper  and  sweeter  than  words  in  the  love-radi- 
ating face  she  turned  upon  him. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me — those 
instantaneous  changes  of  feeling.  Can  final  analysis 
reveal  the  magic  in  a  woman's  smile,  a  low  breathed 
word,  a  gentle  touch,  to  lift  man  from  deepest  despair 
to  sublimest  joy  ?  Though  unexplained  the^fact  remains. 

Alwith  felt  his  banished  hope  return,  weaving  in  the 
quivering  warp  of  his  brain  the  golden  woof  of  old  air- 
castle  fancies;  while  love  sat  sweetly  touching  into- 
melody  two  happy  human  hearts. 

TiMIDUS  JUVENIS. 


THE  VARIETY  OF  HISTORY. 


MONTHLY  ORATION  FOR  CALHOUN    SOCIETY    BY    SAM  H. 

MCGHEE. 


History  is  a  chain  with  links  of  variegated  colors, 
each  link  dependent  upon  the  preceding  one  to  form  its 
own  respective  hue.  Every  private  individual  colors 
the  age  in  which  he  lives . 

Though  every  action,  every  thought  cannot  be  univer- 
sal, every  action,  every  thought  are  the  portions  of  a 
universal  drama,  in  which  every  individual  plays  his 
part.  Though  his  name  may  not  appear  upon  the  scroll 
of  fame,  though  he  may  not  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
sphinx,  or  untie  the  Gordian  knot,  though  he  may  not 
corrupt  youth  with  his  philosophy  or  accept  the  theory 
ot  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  he  may  not  fight 
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for  the  tomb  of  Christ  orlbe  buried  in  a  mediaeval  mon- 
astery, though  he  may  not  gain  a  crown  of  martyrdom, 
or  die  for  a  religion  whose  precepts  he  disobeys,  though 
he  may  not  utter  an  Edict  of  Nantes  or  proclaim  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  though  he  may  not  sleep 
beside  a  Shakespeare,  or  Spenser,  in  Westminster  Abbey 
or  repose  in  a  pyramidal  vault  in  far  off  Egypt, — yet  it 
is  certain  that  every  feat  of  his  nature,  every  fact  of  his 
•existence,  every  offspring  of  his  mind,  every  accomplish 
ment  of  his  intellect,  every  achievement  of  his  reason 
enter  equally  into  Universal  History,  and  the  cata- 
logue of  human  events  could  not  be  finished  without  his 
oontribution,  however  small.  That  which  is  private  and 
individual  must  be  cast  into  oblivion  or  find  its  way  into 
biography,  but  that  which  is  essential,  that  which  is 
common  alike  to  all  men  is  universal  and  immortal. 
Thus  every  age  is  dependent  upon  the  preceding  one  to 
make  it  glorious  or- gloomy.  Man's  growth,  ideas,  energy, 
and  emotions  rise  and  fall  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  great  difference,  the 
wide  divergence,  the  salient  dissimilarity^  the  broad 
channel  between  two  ancient  people — the  one  a  mil- 
lenium  before  the  other. 

In  the  earliest  age©  of  civilization,  we  see  man  so  lost 
in  love  for  God,  so  absorbed  in  his  religious  fanaticisms, 
that  he  entirely  forgets  himself,  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  earth  and  wishes  to  build  a  tower  upon  which  to 
climb  through  God's  eternal  blue  even  to  the  great  white 
throne  of  Heaven. 

At  this  time  throughout  thp  world,  man  was  like  an 
infant.  He  had  no  reason,  no  philosophy,  no  science. 
His  sculpture  and  painting  were  on  a  standstill;  archi-  ' 
tecture  was  motionless,  that  of  Egyptians  and  Assyri- 
ans, great  and  massive,  yet  it  was  constrained  and  stiff. 
We  remember  that  the  Egyptians  in  their  fondness  for 
inscription  and  sculpture  and  their  highly  exaggerated 
adoration  for  the  gods,  erected  monuments  for  seem- 
ingly no  other  purpose  than  to  cover  them  with  mysteri- 
ous religious  writings.   At  this  time  art  and  learning 
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were  lifeless  and  civilization  was  as  silent  and  motion- 
less as  the  massive  monuments  that  mark  the  slow  ad- 
vance of  this  people  along  the  highway  of  time  and  age. 

In  strange  contrast  with  this  age,  we  see  man  in  the 
next  great  period  so  entirely  forgetting  his  Maker,  and 
so  absorbed  in  the  self-conscious  *'ego;  '  that  he  worships 
alone  himself.  The  Greeks  threw  aii  impenetrable  veil 
between  themselves  and  Heaven,  and  qo  star  in  the 
East  made  sparkling  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Tiber,  till 
it  was  almost  ready  to  clasp  in  its  dusky,  yellow  ring 
the  ashes  of  once  great  Rome. 

This  was  the  age  of  egotism — man  was  deified,  moun- 
tains were  thought  sacred  and  holy,  in  plains,  shrines 
were  erected  to  deified  mortals.  The  principal  person 
was  the  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  attributed  all 
his  wealth,  his  art  and  learning,  his  exalted  fortune  and 
his  exalted  knowledge  to  himself.  He  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  himself,  that  he  sank  oack  in  his  study  and  sent 
forth  such  symphonious  strains,  such  harmony,  and 
such  melodious  sounds  as  have  never  before  or  since  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lyre  of  mortal  man — sounds  that  seem 
wrung  as  music  from  the  eternal  roll  of  the  spheres  and 
woven  into  a  delicate  wave  of  oratory,  eloquence,  and 
poetry  that  has  touched  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  every  age. 
Art  and  learning,  philosophy  and  science  reached  the 
highest  point  ever  before  attained  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Here  reason  dawned  and  no  argument  would  be 
received  without  first  carefully  and  considerately 
weighed. 

This  was  the  golden  age  of  civilization,  of  literature? 
and  philosophy.  It  was  then  that  man  found  out  that 
his  deeds  were  worthy  of  perpetuation,  worthy  to  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  It  was  then 
that  bards  sent  forth  such  strains,  such  melody,  that 
poets  sung  such  songs,  as  to  entwine  a  wreath  of  ama- 
ranth and  gold  around  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Here  heroes  fought  and  bled,  here  soldiers  wept 
for  worlds  to  conquer. 

Every  act  of  the  Egyptians,  every  law,  every  emotion, 
every  thought  indicated  man's  lack  of  advancement,  the 
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stagnation  of  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
thought,  every  action  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  the  dawn  of  reason  and  ar- 
gument. "They  aspired  to  know  where  their  ancestors 
had  been  content  to  doubt;  they  began  to  doubt  where 
their  ancestors  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  believe." 

So  little  have  we  of  recorded  history  of  the  most  an- 
cient civilization,  and  so  varied,  so  many,  so  distinct  its 
phases,  that  the  modern  historian  finds  it  impossible  to 
narrate  without  inventing.  History  is  full  of  fable  and 
fiction,  ornamented  with  fact  and  truth.  The  historian 
has  described  lands  to  us  that  could  not  have  existed  by 
any  philosophy  of  events.  He  has  made  jewels  out  of 
dust  and  precious  stones  out  of  clay.  So  much  fable  have 
we  in  our  history,  that  it  is  as  hard  to  disseminate  between 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false  as  to  distinguish  the  rule 
from  the  exception. 

No,  we  have  no  true  history  of  man.  Ten  thousand 
have  tried  to  write  and  ten  ten  thousadd  have  failed.  To 
write  such  a  history  has  not  been  assigned  to  man.  It  is 
to  live  in  a  thousand  ages,  to  dwell  in  ten  thousand  lands, 
to  sympathize  with  every  country  and  with  every  acre. 

No  '!  only  when  the  theatre  of  time  has  passed  away, 
when  the  drama  has  disappeared  from  the  stage,  when 
all  humanity  has  been  rocked  in  quietude  and  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  gentle  zephyr  of  death,  when  all  nature  has 
been  shrouded  and  wrapped  in  darkness  and  oblivion, 
when  the  lark  and  mountain  hare  have  stopped  to  catch 
the  last  whisper  of  dying  nature,  when  the  quivering 
notes  of  the  nightingale  have  ceased  to  vibrate  over  seas 
and  valleys,  when  the  human  voice  is  no  more  heard  to 
echo  o'er  mountains  and  plains,  when  the  whistling 
winds  have  paused,  then  will  the  catalogue  of  human 
events  be  finished  and  the  true  history  of  this  earth  will 
only  be  recorded  above. 
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H.  W.  ACKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Stokes,  a  former  student  of  this  college,  is 
merchandising  at  Anderson,  S.  C.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
business  qualities,  and  has  the  entire  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  his  community.  His  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
Jcnow  that  he  is  succeeding  in  the  mercantile  business. 


1  Prof.  Robert  Morrison  an  old  student  of  this  college, 
died  December  2d,  after  two  weeks  illness.  He  had 
been  residing  in  Union,  where  he  was  principal  of  the 
graded  schools  for  some  time,  and  was  one  of  ''the 
brighest  young  teachers  in  the  State."  A  good  discipli- 
narian, an  apt  student  and  a  close  thinker,  he  was  pe- 
culiarly fit  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  teacher's  life.  He  was  loyal  to  duty,  and  endeav- 
ored to  dignify  and  honor  the  profession  he  had  chosen 
He  will  long  be  remembered  kindly  by  both  pupils  and 
pfitrons,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  will  long  be  remembered. 


Z.  V.  Liles,  who  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  for 
kaving  spent  his  Freshman  year  with  '94,  is  preaching 
in  Texas.  It  is  also  rumored  that  he  is  to  be  married 
soon.  Doubtless  he  has  realized  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Nettles,  '82,  was  at  the  last  election  chosen 
Representative  from  Darlington  County.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  has  shown  wisdom 
and  ability  in  disposing  of  the  common  political  ques- 
tions that  come  up  for  solution.  Mr.  Nettles  has  held  a 
number  of  important  positions,  and  always  manifests 
much  interest  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  From  its  in- 
cipiency  he  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  "Farmers' 
Reform  Movement."  He  has  been  twice  elected  Demo- 
cratic County  Chairman.    He  is  also  closely  connected 
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with  the  prohibition  movement  in  this  State,  and  waB' 
the  originator  of  the  Nettles  box  plan"  used  in  the  re- 
cent primary  to  test  the  wishes  of  the  people  on  tha 
question  of  prohibition.  Knowing  his  ability  and  the^ 
success  he  has  already  met  with  in  different  positions^ 
'*his  friends  predict  a  successful  career  for  him  in  the^ 
House." 


Dr.  J.  M.  Lanham,  an  old  student  of  this  college,  im 
practicing  medicine  at  Gavins,  Spartanburg  County.  Hj&; 
left  Wofford  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year,  and  went 
to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  he  graduated  m 
medicine.  He  stood  high  in  his  class  at  the  University, 
and  won  two  medals  while  there.  He  has  a  lucrative 
practice  now,  and  is  quite  popular  where  he  lives. 


B.  E.  Holcombe,  who  finished  his  Freshman  Class; 
some  years  ago,  is  practicing  dentistry  at  Lumberton,  N.. 
C.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  whei*e 
he  received  the  second  honor-medal. 

Mr.  Walter  Montgomery  who  completed  the  Juniop 
year  here,  is  a  successful  hardware  merchant  at  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C. 


Dr.  A.  R.  Fuller,  '75,  graduated  at  a  medical  college  iitti 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  After  practicing  a  few  years  in 
Laurens  County,  he  went  to  Columbia,  New  York,  where 
he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  medicine.  He  is  now 
practicing  with  much  success  at  his  home  in  Lauren» 
County. 


J.  M.  Wright,  a  former  student  of  this  college,  is  a 
successful  merchant  at  Johnston,  S.  C. 


Mr.  B,  W.  Eushton,  who  was  at  college  here  some 
years  ago,  is  farming  near  Pleasant  Hill,  S.  C.  He  is  in- 
dustrious and  aggressive,  and  is  meeting  with  much  suc-^ 
cess. 
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Prof.  N.  G.  Littlejohn,  an  old  student,  is  principal  of 
a  flourishing  school  at  Jonesville,  S.  C.  He  is  studious 
and  aggressive,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  honsst 
effort,  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  school  worthy  of 
the  community  it  represents. 


W.  W.  Lee,  who  was  here  at  college  some  years  since,, 
is  pracicting  law  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


H.  F.  Chrietzberg,  '72,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  and  stationed  at 
Central  Church  in  the  city  of  Asheville.  Mr.  Chreitz. 
berg  has  been  in  the  ministry  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  during  that  time,  has  filled  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant churches  and  positions  in  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. For  several  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference and  filled  the  office  with  very  rare  ability.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  rapid  penmen  in  the 
State;  and  when  the  session  of  the  conference  ad- 
journed, the  presiding  Bishop,  signed  the  journal  before 
leaving  the  room — a  feat  rarely  attained.  He  has  also 
edited  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  for  some  years,  and 
this  work  gained  for  him  great  commendation.  He  is 
aggressive  in  all  of  his  plans  of  church  work,  and 
usually  succeeds  in  his  undertakings.  He  is  a  fine 
speaker,  often  rising  to  the  highest  strains  of  oratory. 
He  has  gained  an  extended  reputation  as  a  temperance 
lecturer,  and  is  constantly  in  demand.  The  transfer  of 
Mr.  Chreitzberg  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence and  appointed  to  the  most  important  church  in  it,  is 
an  expression  of  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  his  host 
of  friends  in  South  Carolina  expect  him  to  achieve  great 
things  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 
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Edtiorial  and  Exchange  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,  Editor. 


Begin  the  New  Year  by  a  strong  determination  to  do 
.    honest  and  thorough  work  during  the  remainder  of  the 
college  year.    Don't  wait  till  the  "spring  fever"  comes 
on.    It  will  be  too  late  then. 


There  is  one  duty  that  meets  a  student  at  every  recita- 
iiion,  namely,  to  be  able  to  recite  when  called  on  by  the 
Professor.  You  can  meet  this  duty  honestly  if  you  will. 
How?    By  preparing  your  recitations. 


Wanted — some  good  contributions  for  The  Journal 
T>y  the  students  of  Wofford  College.  It  is  your  duty  to 
make  The  Journal  worthy  of  the  college  it  represents. 


If  you  are  making  resolutions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year  to  do  better  studying  in  your  text  books  doa't 
forget  to  do  better  work  also  in  your  literary  society. 
There  is  no  department  in  a  college  course  that  is  more 
valuable  to  one  than  the  training  of  a  good  literary  s6* 
ciety.    There  you  meet  and  mingle  with  your  felloW 
students  of  every  class  where  all  are  on  a  common  level. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  student  to  look  on  his  society  , 
work  as  something  of  secondary  importance  or  for  him 
to  perform  his  duty  merely  to  shun  a  petty  fine.    But  on^ 
the  other  hand  he  should  study  his  debates  and  essay 
for  his  society  with  as  much  care  as  he  would  prepare 
his  recitations.    He  can  never  be  a  useful  and  broad- 
minded  man  who  is  a  slavish  bookworm  in  his  text  books  ' 
and  never  cultivates  his  power  of  expression  in  writing' 
or  in  speaking.    While  every  student  should  stand  as 
high  as  possible  in  the  class  room  he  should  not  neglect 
Ms  society  work  to  do  this.    The  idea  is  to  strike  the  ' 
golden  mean  and  make  no  department  a  specialty  in  his^ 
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college  course.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  societies 
should  not  do  good  work  from  now  till  June.  Let  us 
liave  some  lively  and  interesting  debates. 


In  accordance  with  the  12th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  all  the  Presidential  electors 
met  in  their  respective  States  on  January  9th,  being  the 
«econd  ^  ondky  in  January  and  voted  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  After  the  vote  was  counted 
three  lists  were  certified  to  and  signed  by  all  the  elec- 
tors. The  law  requires  that  one  list  be  deposited  with 
the  United  States  ourt  Judge  of  the  District  in  which 
the  electors  meet.  The  other  two  lists  are  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  at  Washington,  one  by  mail  and  one 
hy  a  special  messenger.  On  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February,  the  sealed  votes  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  will  be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
4wo  houses  of  Congress  and  the  votes  counted.  The 
|)ersons  who  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
$*resident  and  Vice  President  will  be  declared  to  be  duly 
elected. 


This  issue  of  The  Journal  is  necessarily  late  in  com- 
ing out.  The  editors  were  at  home  enjoying  the  holi- 
4lays. 


It  is  said  to  be  a  universal  fact  that  there  are  few  stu- 
iflents  who  like  pie.  Certainly  it  is  not  peach  pie  or 
chicken  pie.  No,  it  is  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
mathematical  professors  pie — 1.1416. 


Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  there  are  so  many  who 
profess  great  loyalty  to  V  off ord  College  and  yet  will  not 
subscribe  for  The  Jcurnal,  the  representative  organ  of 
the  college!  No  one  doubts  that  The  Journal  has  done 
e  great  deal  to  build  up  the  college  since  its  incipiency 
^nd  could  do  much  more  effective  work  if  it  only  had 
the  support  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college. 
But  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  very  small  number— not  more 
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than  one  third — of  the  alumni  are  subscribers  to  The 
Journal.  The  others  are  so  stingy,  so  careless,  so  dis- 
loyal and  unfaithful  to  the  college  or  for  some  other 
good.  (?)  reason  that  they  cannot  take  it.  The  Journal^ 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  thousand  subscribers  in  South 
Carolina  and  would  have  if  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  college  would  do  their  duty  by  subscribing  for  their 
college  paper.  The  Journal  ought  to  have  seventy 
pages  in  every  issue.  If  we  had  one  thousand  sub- 
scribers with  the  advertisements  we  now  have  we  could 
do  this  and  have  something  left  to  the  library  funds  of 
the  societies.  Alumni  and  friends,  you  will  show  your 
fidelity  to  your  alma  mater,  by  sending  immediately 
your  subscription  to  the  Business  Manager. 


Some  of  our  exchanges  are  discussing  the  question  a» 
to  whether  the  editors  of  a  college  magazine  should  be 
excused  from  a  part  of  their  class  room  work.  They 
claim  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to  get 
out  a  successful  college  paper  and  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  one  to  do  justice  to  his  editorial  work  and  be 
compelled  to  attend  all  his  recitations.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  it  requires  much  extra  labor  to  get  out 
college  paper  every  month,  and  if  this  extra  labor  is  a 
valuable  training  to  one  it  seems  nothing  but  right  that 
he  should  have  some  compensation  lor  it.  But  aside 
from  this  it  was  never  intended  that  editorial  work 
should  take  the  place  of  class  room  work,  but  that  it 
should  be  extra.  And  then,  too,  if  this  privilege  were, 
granted  it  might,  in  all  probability,  be  abused.  Let  the 
college  paper  remain  independent  of  the  college  machin- 
ery. 

The  Weekly  Mail  and  Express,  of  January  4th,  con 
tains  the  death  roll  of  1892.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished that  died  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Cardinal  Manning,  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
English  historian,  Walt  Whitman,  poet,  **Pat"  Rooney, 
Irish  comedian,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  novelist  and 
lecturer,  L.  L.  Polk,  President  of  the  Farmers  Alliance^ 
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Ernest  Renan,  French  infidel  and  author,  Tennyson^ 
Poet  Laureate  of  England,  Mrs.  Emerson,  widow  of  the 
Philosopher,  Jay  Gould,  the  great  financier.  It  seems 
strange  that  Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher  G. 
^  ,  Curtis  and  Whittier,  the  American  poet,  were  not  on 
this  roll. 


EXCHAmE. 


The  "Howard  Magazine"  published  by  the  students  of 
Howard  College,  East  Lake,  Alabama,  is  gotten  out  in  an 
attractive  form.  In  the  November  issue  is  a  very  good 
article,  "Practical  Education  vs.  Culture."  If  we  were 
to  make  any  criticism  on  the  Magazine  we  would  sug- 
gest that  it  ought  to  have  an  Alumni  Department  which 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  graduates  and  former 
students  of  the  college. 

The  "Sewanee  Times"  representing  the  University  of 
the  South,  is  on  our  table  for  the  first  time.  It  is  published 
weekly  by  the  students  and  devoted  mostly  to  athletics 
and  locals. 


The  "Wake  Forest  Student"  is  one  of  the  best  college 
magazines  that  comes  to  our  office.  It  is  always  pe- 
culiarly attractive  by  its  mechanical  execution  as  well  as. 
by  the  style  and  quality  of  the  literary  articles.  "The 
Maid  of  Orleans"  in  the  November  issue  is  written  in  a 
very  beautiful  and  attractive  style.  We  are  always- 
glad  to  see  the  "Student." 


"The  Cony  Student"  wandering  all  the  way  from  the 
cojd  regions  of  the  Cony  High  School,  Augusta,  Maine^ 
is  a  neat  little  visitor  to  our  exchange  table. 


/J     '  '     '  ' 

**The  Davidson  Monthly"  has  an  interesting  table  of 
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contents  in  the  December  number.  All  its  departments 
are  generally  well  gotten  up.  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  this  issue  is  found  the  second  part  of  an  alumni 
address  which  we  think  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  col- 
lege magazine.  A  long  and  heavy  address  has  no  place 
in  a  college  paper,  especially  if  it  has  to  be  published  in 
parts.  A  college  paper  should  depend  as  a  rule  on  the 
students  for  contributions.  ''Alfred  Tennyson"  and 
•'The  Importance  of  Trifles"  are  two  other  articles  in  this 
issue  that  deserve  mention.  They  are  both  written  well 
and  show  their  authors  to  be  masters  of  their  subjects. 


*'The  Furman  University  Journal"  for  November  is 
before  us  and  its  table  of  contents  contain  a  great  va- 
riety and  number  of  articles .  But  only  one  or  two  of 
these  contain  any  literary  merit.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are  quite  old  and  the  style  of  the  writers  somewhat  sopho- 
moric.  "The  mind  of  woman  inferior  to  that  of  man"  is 
a  question  that  is  almost  as  old  the  hills  and  one  that 
every  college  boy  has  heard  discussed  and  debated  from 
his  infancy  and  has  never  yet  been  decided.  Such  a 
subject  has  no  place  and  no  interest  for  one  in  college 
journals  In  this  issue  in  the  beginning  of  an  article  on 
Tennyson  we  find  these  words:  "The  sweetest  singer  of 
the  Victorian  age  has  recently  passed  away  from  his 
terrestial  abode  to  the  peaceful  realms  above,"  "where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest."  Evidently  the  writer  means  to  say  that  Tennyson 
recently  died.  Such  expressions  maybe  appreciated  in  a 
speech  but  not  in  a  critical  essay. 


The  "  Weatherford  Collegian,"  a  haonthly  journal  pub- 
lished by  students  of  Weatherford  College,  Weatherford, 
Texas,  presents  a  neat  appearance.  If  the  "Collegian" 
would  devote  more  of  its  space  to  literary  articles  there 
would  be  a  great  improvement. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


Be  good  at  home, 

Better  abroad, 
Love  >our  sweetheart, 

And  serve  the  Lord. — Ex. 


If  a  youth  would  excel  in  his  art, 
He  must  keep  the  girls  away  from  his  heart.— j&a?. 


^  Foot-ball  in  every  form  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany.  They  draw  the 
line  at  dueling,  and  will  permit  nothing  more  danger- 
ous.— Ex. 


It' takes  a  maid  to  help  a  man 

To  execute  his  glorious  pl«n; 
Columbus'  dream  had  been  in  vain 

But  for  one  woman's  aid  from  Spain. — J^. 

Jones  discovered  after  marriage  that  his  wife  wrote 
poetry,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it  then. 
He  had  taken  her  for  better  or  verse. — Ex. 


Mr.  S. — I  pride  myself  on  being  a  self-made  man. 
Smart  Aleck  Prep. — Hey!  you  must  have  relieved  the 
Lord  of  a  great  responsibility.— jEJx. 


The  college  phrase  ''not  in  it,'*  is  not  entirely  new,  as 
many  may  suppose,  but  it  was  used  by  Euripdes,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  his  Maleager,  where  he 
says;  "Oo wards  do  not  count  in  battl*;  they  are  there, 
but  not  in  it.^* 

Professor — Dido  et  forte  dux. 

Freshie. — "They  must  have  been  awful  little  ducks  or 
else  she  was  awful  hungry . " — Ex. 
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Chicago  University  will  pay  her  full  professorship 
$7,000  a  year.  Chicago  is  now  agitated  over  the  question 
of  fraternities.  One  has  already  been  established,  but  a 
hot  discussion  wages  in  the  Faculty  as  to  its  stand.  Presi- 
dent Harper  is  opposed  to  them,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
Faculty  do  not  object  to  them.  President  Harper  favors 
the  formation  of  two  great  literary  societies  like  the 
Whig  and  Clio  of  Princeton. — Ex. 

Brother  John — '^I  am  a  cannon  in  tho  church." 
Brother  Bill — am  a  great  gun  in  the  world. 
Brother  John— '^If  I  get  loaded,  I'll  be  fired.'' 
Brother  Bill — ^'l  never  go  off  without  getting  loaded, 
—Ex. 


Earth  has  nothing  more  tender  than  woman's  heart, 
when  it  is  the  abode  of  piety. 


A  Woman's  tongue  is  only  three  inches  long,  but  it  can 
kill  a  man  six  feet  high. — Japanese  Saying. 


god'jS  view  of  service. 


All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God: 

If  now,  as  formerly  he  stood 

Paradise,  his  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work— God  s  puppets,  best  and  worse 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  or  first. 

Say  not  "a  small  event!"  Why  "small?" 
Costs  it  more  pain  than  this,  ye  call 
A  **great  eyent '  should  come  to  pass, 
J'han  that?   Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in  or  exceed. 

Robert  Browning. 
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Thornwell  Haynes,    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


MARISHALL  ORR  LIGON. 


Sad  it  is  to  chronicle  the  death  of  one  who  lived  and 
studied  aniong  us  here.  Sad  indeed,  but  no  hopeless 
gluom  overcomes  us;  for  light  from  the  other  shore, 
escaping  as  Heaven's  gate  opened  to  receive  him,  shines 
jet  upon  us.  For  as  regards  the  fate  of  such  as  him 
there  is  no  doubt. 

Three  years  Marshall  Ligon  walked  among  us  here, 
and  no  man  questioned  his  purpose  or  his  worth.  And 
when  thrice  six  months  ago  for  the  far  West  he  left  us, 
the  good  will  and  prayers  of  the  little  college  community 
followed  him  all  the  way.  Soon,  as  we  separate  for  th6 
liolidays,  over  the  wires,  casting  sad  shades  on  Christ- 
mas joys,  arousing  in  time-encircled  hearts  vain  ques- 
tionings of  why,  comes  the  news  that  the  bright  spirit  of 
Mm  we  loved  and  honored  will  be  known  to  us  here  no 
jnore. 

Just  twenty-two  years  ago,  in  Anderson  County, 
Marshall  Orr  Ligon  was  born.  There  he  was  reared  and 
in  the  splendid  school  of  his  father  received  his  prepara- 
tory education.  In  October,  1888,  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Wofford  and  in  June,  1891,  graduated.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Calhoun  Literary  Society  and  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  receiving  in  each  many 
merited  honors  and  enjoying  in  both  the  unqualified 
respect  and  love  of  all  his  society  co-laborers  and  fratern- 
ity men.  But  society  walls  and  fraternity  ties  were  too 
narrow  and  weak  to  hold -the  soul  of  this  boy.  In  the 
college  world  he  was  truly  cosmopolitan.  No  society, 
no  class,  no  fraternity  can  claim  him  as  his  own.  His 
memory  is  the  common  property  of  all  his  college  asso- 
ciates. 

In  the  Calhoun  Society  he  was  the  best  parliamenta- 
rian, the  readiest  and  tlie  most  persuasive  debater.  In 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  his  was  the 
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enthusiastic  and  deeply  pious  soul  that  led  its  best  and 
wisest  movements  and  made  the  Association  such  a 
power  in  the  every-day  life  of  its  members.  In  the  col- 
lege at  large  his  thoughtfulness  and  courage  combined 
with  his  influence  in  stopping  many  rash  and  unmanly 
exhibitions  of  school-boy  folly.  Yet  this  earnest,  Chris- 
tian student  was  no  gloomy  ascetic.  His  was  a  distinct- 
ively happy  face — no  scowl  disfigured  his  broad,  high 
brow,  but  a  winning  smile  hung  always  on  the  lips  or 
shone  sweetly  through  the  veil  of  thoughtful  moods. 
Pure  in  mind  and  heart,  no  man,  however  intimate  with 
him,  ever  heard  Marshall  Ligon  utter  a  gross  or  unseemly 
speech.  I  knew  him  intimately  and  never  have  I  known 
a  purer  imagination  or  a  clearer  tongue. 

It  may  not  be  given  unto  mortals  to  attain  perfection 
in  the  body;  nor  do  we  claim  perfection  for  him.  We  do 
claim  that  his  character  nearly  enough  approximated 
the  ideal  to  be  called  beautiful  and  Christian.  We  can- 
not understand  the  voice  that  called  him  hence,  nor 
explain  the  fall  of  that  cruel  awning  that  crushed  the 
fair  young  frame  and  cut  short  his  life  so  full  of  hope  and 
promise.  Long  enough  he  had  lived  to  show  his  school- 
mates the  possibility,  the  beauty  and  the  happiness  of  a 
Christian  life  in  youth .  Far  away  in  the  golden  West 
he  began  his  work  of  promise  and  there  where  rolls  the 
Oregon"  his  light  went  out. 


ELECTIONS. 

On  the  evening  of  December  9th,  the  two  Societies  en- 
tered into  election  of  debaters  for  the  Junior  Debate  next 
commencenent.  Messrs.  Geo.  F.  Kirby  and  M.  L.  Banks 
will  represent  the  Calhoun  Society,  and  Messrs.  B.  W. 
Crouch  and  W,  M.  Alexander  the  Preston. 

The  last  election  of  officers  in  the  Preston  Society  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  Henry  Stokes;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, H.  Z.  Nabors;  Secretary,  O.  A.  Abney;  1st  Critic, 
W.  A.  Pitts;  2d  Critic,  R.  W.  Allen;  Treasurer,  P.  H. 
Edwards;  Librarian,  R.  E.  L.  Smith;  1st  Censor,  W.  A. 
Clyde;    2d  Censor,  Mr.  HoUis. 
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In  the  Calhoun:  President,  W.  C.  Kirkland;  Vice- 
President,  H.  W.  Ackerman;  Secretary,  H.  Bomar;  1st 
Critic,  C.  R.  Calhoun;  2d  Critic,  H.  W.  Ackerman; 
Treasurer,  W.  L.  Walker;  Librarian,  J.  F.  Lyon;  1st 
Censor,  Willie  Wannamaker. 

Mr.  C.  Boyd  was  elected  by  the  Prestons  as  Freshman 
marshall  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Clyburn,  who  will  not  return. 


feof:eiSsob  ra  yhill, 
of  Illinois,  gave  an  interesting  reading  in  the  College 
Ohapel  on  Saturday  evening,  December  16.    The  two 
societies  procured  his  services  and  many  friends  of  the 
college  were  present  to  hear  his  excellent  orations. 

His  exhibition  with  dumb-bells  at  the  close  of  his  ren- 
ditions was  very  fine. 


FUBMAN  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA^COLLEQE. 

That  Furman  would  win  in  the  foot  ball  contest  in 
Charleston  on  December  24th  is  nothing  more  than  we 
expected.  What  surprises  us  is  that  the  South  Carolina 
College  played  any  game  at  all.  They  did  not  begin 
practice  until  December,  and  have  never  played  foot- 
ball before.  Altogether  the  score  of  44-0  against  them 
is  not  so  bad.  The  individual  play  of  the  college  was 
good;  what  they  want  is  team  work,  and  only  practice 
can  get  it. 


THE  READING  ROOM. 

It  is  thought  by  the  majority  of  students  that  many 
changes  for  the  better  could  be  made  in  the  Reading 
Room,  not  as  regards  appearance  particularly,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  what  it  could  be,  but  relative  to  the 
kind  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  taken.  None  of  the 
best  dailies  in  the  State  are  taken.  Certainly  The 
Greenville  News  is  good,  but  its  size  does  not  admit  the 
presentation  of  news  that  The  News  and  Courier  or  The 
State  gives.  ^  Some  good  daily  Republican  paper  would 
be  best  of  all,  and  do  more  good  in  enlarging  views,  dis- 
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pelling  prejudices  and  adding  to  the  general  amount  of 
knowledge  than  a  half  dozen  Democratic  papers.  It  i& 
true  we  have  the  American  Economist,  but  it  comes  only 
once  a  week,  is  very  small,  and  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
only  one  issue.  The  Mail  and  Express  is  undoubtedly 
better  than  the  Economist,  still  both  of  them  do  not  meet 
the  want  that  some  large  Republican  daily  would  fill. 


jERIal  navigation  and  oratory. 

There  is  a  Sophomore  in  college,  built  on  the  order  of 
Dickens's  fat  boy,  who  not  only  thinks  that  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  spectator  of  the  world's  magnificent  drama  is 
greater  than  at  any  former  period,  but,  in  a  recent  ora- 
tion, embodied  his  opinion  in  words  something  like  the 
following:  ''The  past  progress  of  the  world  is  but  the 
shadow  of  which  the  future  is  the  substance.  Soon 
science  will  pmaap  breath  into  the  dead,  and  furnish 
Arings  to  the  living  who  will  flap  them  and  soar  even 
unto  the  pearly  gates  that  are  glittering  and  golden." 
If  aerial  flights  were  as  easy-as  those  of  oratory,  there  is 
no  telling  what  would  happen. 


OUR  PASTOR. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Rogers,  the  new  pastor  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  among  the 
students.  He  has  been  elected  honorary  member  of  both 
societies,  and  paid  the  Calhoun  a  visit  on  the  6th  inst. 
He  gave  an  interesting  talk  which  was  well  received . 


NOISE  EVOLVERS. 

The  Midnight  Howlers  and  Earthquake  Producers  are 
blue  with  envy.  A  competition  noise  incubator  is  now 
in  working  order  in  the  east  wing  of  the  building.  Its 
capacity  has  never  been  tested,  but,  judging  from  its 
normal  records,  it  is  supposed  that  with  a  little  excite* 
ment  it  could  hatch  enough  noise  in  five  minutes  to  run 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man  crazy  for  life. 

The  apparatus  exists  in  the  form  of  a  student  who  in« 
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dulges  in  blood-curdling  declamations  during  all  hours, 
day  and  night,  and  disturbs  every  one  in  the  vicinity. 
We  would  like  to  know  who  does  it,  and  who  gains  any- 
thing by  it,  anyhow  ? 


THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  in  his  rendition  of  .Mars  Chan  in 
the  opera  house  on  the  evening  of  January  7th,  most 
fully  came  up  to  the  expectation  of  every  one. 

He  was  introduced  by  Maj.  D.  R.  Duncan  in  a  most 
appropriate  manner,  and  replied  in  words  that  made 
every  South  Carolinian  feel  good.  He  remarked  that  for 
him  South  Carolina  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination. 
There  was  something  strange  in  the  blood  of  the  South 
Carolinians,  and  all  its  best  and  purest  motives  seemed 
misunderstood.  South  Carolina  possessed  the  most 
romantic  history  of  any  State  in  the  Union  and  sadly- 
needed  some  one  to  write  its  history.  **Not  in  a  vindic-^ 
tive  spirit,  because  it  has  been  misunderstood,"  he  said, 
''but  in  order  to  establish  truth." 

He  read  two  of  his  productions  and  every  one  came 
away  pleased. 


BRIEFS. 

Wanted — A  shotgun  to  kill  Poe's  Raven  which  dis-^ 
turbs  the  Preston  Society  by  its  continual  rappings  and 
tappings. 

Bishop  Duncan  conducted  our  morning  worship  De- 
cember 13th. 

The  new  fence  on  the  campus  is  much  neater  than  the 
old  fence,  or  no  fence  at  all. 

The  foot-ball  team  didn't  get  to  go  to  Charleston  to 
enter  the  holiday  games  on  account  of  the  misunder- 
standing relative  to  expenses. 

All  the  students  except  five  or  six  spent  the  holidays, 
at  home  and  report  a  royal  time. 

The  headgear  for  the  Freshman  class  came  just  before 
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Christmas  The  form  and  color  is  something  like  a 
cabbage  head. 

Dr.  Holcombe,  a  former  student,  was  on  the  campus  a 
few  days  on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  electric  light  recently  placed  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  lights  up  both  wings  of  the  building. 

Another  Sophomore — *'0h  yes,  oh  yes,  oh  yes,  the 
physical  car  of  human  philosophy  is  coming  this  way." 
We  don't  know  what  he  refers  to,  but  suppose,  if  it 
comes  on  schedule  time,  it  will  get  here  some  time  in 
February  in  the  shape  of  intermediate  examinations,  and 
we  drop  the  hint  that  he  had  better  procure  his  ticket. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  Pegues  and  —   Weldon  have  re- 
turned and  both  will  take  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  subject  for  the  Alumni  essay  has  been  selected 
and  is,  '^Does  the  present  scientific  age  tend  to  suppress 
the  spirit  of  romance  and  poetry  ?" 

The  students  seem  pleased  that  the  trustees  ofWofford 
are  now  all  alumni  of  the  college,  and,  indeed,  why 
hasn't  it  been  so  long  before  this  ? 

The  friends  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Stokes  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  he  is  now  fully  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and 
will  doubtless  return  next  October. 

Messrs.  Claude  S.  Brown,  W.  F.  Smith,  J.  H.  Olyburn 
and  Cain,  all  of  '96,  will  not  return. 

Mr.  Atticus  Dagnall  delivered  his  monthly  oration  in 
the  Preston  Society  on  December  16.  His  subject  was 
the  "Heritage  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Mr.  Hollis 
will  follow  him  as  January  orator. 

The  Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies  have  decided  to 
challenge  the  societies  of  Furman  University  for  a  joint 
debate  to  take  place  some  time  in  the  spring.  If  they 
cultivate  from  the  foot  up  why  can't  we  begin  at  the 
head? 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  McGhee's  monthly  oration  in  the  Cal- 
houn Society  for  December  appears  in  this  number  of 
The  Journal.  Mr,  J.  W.  Wiggins  succeeded  him  for 
January  and  handled  the  Republican  party  rather 
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oughly .  Mr .  Willie  Wannamaker  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Mr.  Preston  B.  Wells,  of  Charleston,  returned  on  the^ 
7th  instant,  and  will  study  for  the  ministry.  He  says 
his  friend,  Muckenfuss,  will  also  return  in  a  week  or  so. 
They  have  been  attending  a  college  in  Virginia,  but  left 
on  account  of  the  few  pupils;  in  fact,  *-so  few,"  Mr. 
Wells  says,  **that  he  only  left  William  and  Mary." 
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ALL'S  WELL^JHAT  DON'T  END  ROUGHLY. 


Reader,  did  you  knowlthat  on  all  sides  of  us,  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  this  great,  big  world  of  ours,  are  grow- 
ing little  flowers^of ^romance,  blossoming  so  quietly  that 
we  do  not  even  smell  their  fragrance  or  know  that  they  are 
there?  Well  it  is  such  a  romance  I  now  relate,  with 
ideas  and  incidents  unadorned,  save  by  the  chaste  adorn- 
ment which  truth  alone  can  give. 

It  is  only  an  experience  of  my  own,  which  has  been 
most  vividly  brought  to  mind  by  the  recent,  and  unusu- 
ally large  snows  we  haVe  had — unusual,  I  mean,  for 
South  Carolina.  But  almost  on  the  line  which  separates 
New  York  from  Canada,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State,  God  "givethfsnowglike  wool"  during  all  the  win- 
ter. Here  was  my old  home  before  coming  South  in 
1878. 

I  suppose  not  many  of  my  readers  have  evor  experi- 
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enced  the  glories  of  a  sleigh  ride  in  the  sparkling,  brae- 
ing  air  of  a  Canadian  winter.  The  sky  clear  and  ei-^ 
hilerating— keenly  bright,  but  with  a  different  inciden- 
tity  from  that  of  a  bright  summer's  day.  Broad  expand- 
ing plains— the  city  receding  behind  us,  as  the  horses 
leaping  onward  to  the  music  of  the  chiming  bells,  make 
for  the  boundless  country.  The  forests  are  clasped 
in  a  shadowy,  ghostly  slumber.  Far  away  to  our  right 
is  a  spur  of  the  Adirondacks,  with  its  pathless  funeral 
groves  where  the  wolves  aggregate  in  hundreds.  On 
our  left  the  country  gradually  slopei  to  the  river,  which 
is  locked  in  the  manacles  of  the  Winter  King. 

Nestling  by  my  side,  wrapped  up  in  rugs  and  warm 
furs,  is  Lota  d' Arville  a  bright  eyed,  rosy  lipped,  laugh- 
ing Canadian,  as  lovely  a  girl- woman  of  seventeen  as  a 
glance  of  man  ever  rested  upon.  The  Canadian  mother 
and  the  French  father  were  expressed  in  her  name.  Her 
playful,  lambent  eyes  had  exercised  their  sorcery  on  me 
ere  this;  and  the  modulations  of  voice,  unequalled  for 
its  tender  accents  and  sweet,  completed  the  young 
syren's  triumph,  but  we  had  exchanged  no  confidence 
on  a  subject  very  near  to  my  heart. 

Our  destination  is  a  broadly  spread,  low  lying  farm- 
stead, with  its  almost  numberless  outhouses,  consisting 
of  cattle  sheds  and  dairies,  corn  stores,  roofings  for 
winter  fodder,  barns,  woodstacks  and  other  concomi- 
tants surrounding  the  dwelling,  all  palisaded  by  zigzag 
fences,  as  so  many  outworks  to  protect  the  comfortable 
citadel.  Within,  warm  fires,  blaze  and  sparkle  from  the 
huge  and  odorous  logs  cracking  on  the  broad  and  boun- 
teous hearth. 

In  the  great  common  chamber,  picturesque  as  an 
antique  Gothic  Hall,  are  warm  hearts  and  flashing  eyes. 
Men  and  fair  women  are  there— laughing  maidens  and 
strapping  young  hunters,  who  have  just  shaken  the 
snow  off  their  furs  at  the  portals. 

Our  sleigh  glides,  fairly  leaps— flying  along  rather— to 
the  music  of  bells  that  tinkle  as  silver  in  crystal  cups. 

We  intend  to  spend  quite  awhile  at  Windy  gap  farm; 
mostly  to  join  the  merry  sleighing  parties  and  to  hunt. 
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My  two  rifles  and  amunition  are  in  the  sleigh,  besides  a 

third  individual."  my  noble  deer  hound,  who  has  curled 
up  his  great  body  at  our  feet,  and  keeps  them  warm. 

'*0h!  sweet  echoes  of  wedding  bells!"  I  thought,  as  the 
bells  chimed,  and  the  crisp  snow  was  split  and  shattered 
into  a  million  sparkling  diamonds  under  the  speeding 
^^runners;"  and  ^ith  an  exhileration  I  could  not  repress, 
I  gave  a  vigorous  "hurrah!"  which  conveyed  itself  to 
Lota,  wrapped  up  in  moose  and  deer  skins  from  which 
could  be  seen  only  her  rapturous  eyes,  and  lips  that  had 
ripened  with  kisses  as  warm  as  wine.  A  sweet,  girliih 
laugh  echoed  my  exulting  shout. 

"You  appear  to  enjoy  this,  Mr.  Randolph,"  she  said. 

"If  I  don't  "  ^^Crick-crack!"  goes  the  long- 
thonged  whip,  and  fills  up  the  hiatus,  with  a  sharp 
cheery  significance.  What  a  pair  of  beautie«.  Apollo 
never  drove  the  like  down  the  steeps  of  heaven.  The 
wily  Grecian  never  "raised"  such  beasts  when  he 
cleared  the  stables  of  Rhesus  of  the  horses.  "Orick- 
€rack!"  and  the  horses  toss  their  arching  necks  and  the 
bells  are  chiming  with  rich  vibrating  melodies  and  the 
swift  exulting  rush  over  the  sparkling  icy  snow  uplifts 
one  like  flowers  in  the  path  of  an  advancing  hero. 

I  remark,  to  myself,  that  the  sky  has  deepened  into 
an  intense,  still,  darkening  blue — darkening  with  a 
.strange,  tenebrous  inkiness,  betokening  a  coming  storm. 
No  matter,  "Wind  gap"  is  right  ahead,  and  the  welcome 
lights  will  blaze  out  of  the  casements,  soon,  for  the  af- 
ternoon is  wearing. 

"Are  you  warm — quite  snug,  dear  Lota,"  said  I,  half 
turning  to  look  the  rosy,  exquisite  face  peeping  forth 
with  so  much  furtive  coquetry  from  its  encardment  of 
cozy  furs. 

"Oh,  so  comfortable!"  she  answered,  with  a  nestling 
movement  and  smile  which  make  my  very  soul  leap, 
Love!  next  grandest  word  to  God! 

But  my  attention  was  called  away  to  the  creeping, 
crepuscular  inkiness  of  the  sky,  that  wintry  hue  of 
livid  darkening  steel  always  the  precursor  to  a  fierce 
-change  in  the  weather.    This  only  made  the  long  level 
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plains  of  snow  gleam  with  a  lustre  more  dazzling  and 
intense.  I  noticed  this  but  with  a  momentarily  divided 
and  wavering  sense. 

I  had  never  (familiar  as  we  had  grown,  and  I  was 
'•honest  as  the  skin  between  your  brows,"  as  she  was  in 
fact) — I  had  never  said  ''dear  Lota"  before,  and  the 
words  were  yet  in  my  ears  like  a  sweet  old  burthen.  I 
loved  her  as  the  gods  loved  when  the  earth  was  young 
with  fulness  of  heart,  and  the  vigor  of  glad  life,  but  I 
had  never  told  it.  I  yearned  to  tell  her  so  now;  but  I 
thought  it  hardly  fair  to  take  what  seemed  an  unfair  ad 
vantage  of  the  protection  I  was  supposed  to  extend  over 
her.  I  managed  to  keep  back  the  words,  but  not  for 
long. 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  Lota,  all  at  once,  "how  strange 
the  sky;  we  shall  have  more  snow — a  heavy  fall  too." 

"It  looks  so,"  I  replied,  "but  n'importe  we  will  soon 
be  at  'Windy-gap." 

"We  are  very  long  going,  I  fancy;"  she  continued 
reflectively;  "you  have  driven  there  quicker  than  this  be- 
fore. Oh,  Heaven!"  she  cried  with  the  suddenness  of 
the  revelation,  "can  we  have  lost  the  track?" 

The  blank  question  harped  with  a  horrible  jar  on  my 
nerves.    Now  or  never  was  the  time  to  be  quite  cool. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  I  replied  with  assumed  carelessness; 
"we  shall  come  to  our  landmark  presently." 

"A  clump  of  firs— an  old  mill  further  on;  yes,"  she 
added,  "I  reccollect;  but  we  should  have  passed  them 
long  ere  this.    Oh,  I  fear  we  are  lost!" 

A  cold  chill  seized  me  as  I  tacitly  admitted  that  she 
was  in  the  right.  I  could  not  account  for  my  error,  if 
such  was  the  case.  I  looked  around  the  horizon,  but 
beheld  no  friendly  sign;  it  was  a  circle  gathering  closer 
and  growing  darker  the  while. 

Suddenly  my  brave  deer  hound  lifted  up  his  head  and 
uttered  a  low  growl.  The  horses  gave  a  startled  swerve 
just  as  suddenly.  A  strange,  mournful  sound  came  all 
at  once  from  windward  wailing  like  a  death  cry  a  pro- 
longed and  awful  groaning,  and  then  it  died  away. 

The  horses  halted  trembling;    only  the  shivering: 
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t  inkle  of  the  bells  broke  the  silence  that  fell  like  an 
eclipse  over  all? 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Lota,  in  a  shuddering  whisper, 
as  she  clutched  my  arm. 

I  listened. 

'  It  is  the  wind  sighing  and  dying  away  in  the  pine 
forest     I  answered. 

"And  we  do  not  go  near  the  forest,"  she  said.  "Hark! 
there  it  is  again,    Oh,  what,  what  can  it  be?" 

Again  the  indescribably  hideous  sound  broke  forth — 
clearer,  nearer.  It  increased;  it  multiplied;  the  horrible 
crescendo  howling,  shrieking  and  raving,  was  not  that 
of  the  wind  this  time. 

"Merciful  GodI"  gasped  Lota, — "the  wolves!" 

I  never  understood,  till  that  moment,  what  literal 
deadly  horror  was.  To  have  lost  the  way  was  terrible 
enough;  but  the  wolves!  and  Lota!  I  was  numb  and 
dumb. 

It  was  too  true.  The  severity  of  the  weather,  the  mi- 
gration or  scarcity  of  the  animals  on  whom  these  rave- 
nous creatures  preyed  had  made  their  hunger  a  raving, 
devouring  madness.  They  were  encroaching  on  civi- 
lized territory,  and,  losing  their  usual  craven  cowardice 
were  approaching;  the  habitations  of  men.  Woe  to  those 
in  their  path.  As  the  infernal  howl  rose  lingeringly 
again  the  horses  darted  away  with  a  neigh  of  fear,  and, 
beginning  to  recover  myself  I  guided  them  in  an  opposite 
direction,  while  "Bob,"  my  noble  hound,  stood  up,  with 
fang  bared  and  every  hair  on  end,  waiting  for  the  enemy 
he  had  scented. 

If  my  good  horses  had  gone  on  admirably  at  firsts 
they  sped  like  arrows  now.  I  was  growing  cool;  Lota 
was  pale,  but  calm.  I  felt  proud  of  her,  though  it  was 
certain  if  we  escaped  not  speedily,  the  brutes  would  rnn 
us  down,  and  then.  Oh,  God,  what  a  fate  for  her! 

I  had  two  rifles,  a  revolver,  and  ammunition  in  the 
sleigh.  I  conveyed  my  intention  to  Lota.  "Can  you  load 
the  weapons  with  those  cartridges?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

I  took  one  rifle — looked  back — the  pack  was  increas- 
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ing.  I  fired,  and  Lota,  with  true  hunter's  skill,  loaded 
as  quickly;  one  after  another  fell  to  be  devoured  by  their 
ravenous  comrades;  and  still  the  horses  sped  onward. 

The  accursed  things  were  for  all  this  gaining.  Doubts, 
fears,  hopes,  tremblings,  were  at  my  heart.  God  bless 
1;he  heroic  girl,  to  save  her  I  was  willing  for  my  soul  to 
be  tossed  through  the  realms  of  space  like  a  grain  of 
<iust  in  a  whirling  tempest.  I  turned  to  her  whose  life 
or  death  was  all  in  all  to  me,  and  said: 

"Lota,  if  we  die  together,  remember  that  I  loved  you — 
none  but  you!  I  tell  you  now,  if  we  may  never  meet 
again." 

"I  hear  your  words;  all  my  heart  is  yours,"  she  an- 
swered. 

My  very  being  thrilled  and  qui\'ered  to  those  words — 
grand  and  sweet  as  a  golden  trumpet  blown  suddenly  in 
the  silence  of  night. 

"Oh,  Lota!  best  beloved!  what  a  moment  to  confess;  I 
know  not  if  I  feel  pain  or  gladness  most." 

"There  are  now  no  secrets  between  us,"  spoke  the 
queenly  Lota;  "take  this, rifle,  give  me  the  pistol;  one 
kiss — so!  they  come.    Save  me,  Joe,  my  heart." 

Save  her?  As  long  as  the  honeyed  hope  of  life  with 
her  remained  I  would  fight  to  save.  The  poem  of  the 
world  seemed  to  write  itself  anew  in  the  flushing  of 
•dawn  and  I  meant  to  die  to  save. 

I  thought  my  ears  would  split  at  their  dreadful  yells 
■for  they  were  now  upon  us,  opening  out  to  surround  us: 
^nd  though  the  horses  held  bravely  on,  I  dreaded  every 
instant  that  sheer  terror  would  paralyze  them. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  unutterable 
horror  that  was  possessing  us  both.  Lovers,  with  beat- 
ing hearts  and  young,  to  die. 

With  lolling  tongues,  eyes  of  flame,  hoarse,  deep 
growls — they  had  ceased  to  bay  and  howl — they  were 
closing  in  upon  us.  One  huge  monster  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest,  his  object  evidently  being  to  leap  into 
the  sleigh  from  behind.  I  fired,  and  missed  him!  The 
next  moment  his  huge  bulk  came  scrambling  over  the 
back;  his  paws  were  on  me;  his  fiery  breath  was  on  my 
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cheeks;  and  I  expected,  as  I  murmured  a  short  prayer, 
to  feel  the  fangs  of  the  abhorent  brute  in  my  flesh.  A 
flash,  a  crash,  a  gush  of  blood — and  the  creature  tumbled 
backward,  shot  through  the  neck  to  the  spine  by  my 
brave  heroic  Lota!  I  was  giving  up  all  hope,  and  turn- 
ing round — oh,  Heaven! — to  spare  my  darling  a  more 
hideous  fate,  when  shots  and  shouts  rang  around,  and 
troops  of  dogs  and  hunters  came  swiftly  to  our  aid — and 
we  were  saved! 

Providence  had  directed  the  sleigh  to"  "Wind^-gap," 
our  firing  reached  the  hearing  of  our  friends  and  brought 
them  quickly  to  aid  us.  We  were  saved,  and  as  bore 
her  fainting  form  into  the  hall  and  clasped  her  tenderly 
to  my  bosom,  you  may  guess  how  sincere  was  the  grati- 
tude I  breathed  in  silence  to  Heaven. 

And  this  morning  when  it  began  to  snow  I  told  my 
wife  that  my  heart  was  still  enfolded  by  an  abiding  love 
that  remains  as  pure  as  the  fleecy  flakes  that  mantle  the 
earth. 
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THE  NECESSITY,  IMPORTANCE  AND  ADVANT- 
AGES OF  POPULARIZING  LITERATURE. 


In  this  practical,  money-seeking,  fashion-serving  age 
of  ours,  in  which  men  are  rudely  clasped  into  coats  of 
custom,  stiff  and  unyielding  as  the  huge,  bulky  vestures, 
of  ancient  knights,  it  is  really  consoling  and  gratifying: 
to  observe  what  unstinted  attention  people  give  to  mind 
acting  in  its  own  pristine  vigor. 

If  in  Converse's  artistic,  crowded  chapel,  at  one  of  their 
evening  entertainments,  there  be  recited  by  a  sympa- 
thetic speaker  the  doings  of  a  noble  soul  striving  to  be 
itself,  then  mute  silence  seizes  the  intelligent  audience 
and  they  eagerly  follow  where  the  speaker  dares  lead- 
Whether  the  young  speaker  tell  of  a  youth  who  had  lost 
his  sweetheart,  or  of  warriors,  or  of  quiet  life,  only  let  the 
tale  be  true  to  nature  and  the  very  actions  of  a  soul  evi- 
dent and  undisguised,  then  the  listeners  with  furious 
eneT-gy  follow  the  step  of  the  speaker,  though  it  lead 
where  the  lover  died  of  grief,  or  to  where  lay  the  mpai- 
gled  v/arrior,  or  to  scenes  of  quiet  life — where  mind  was 
and  acted  there  is  sacred  ground. 

Or  again,  in  a  mixed  audience  of  the  illiterate,  let 
there  be  told  of  the  helmsman  who,  enveloped  and  con- 
sumed by  flames,  steered  ashore  the  burning  ship  at  the 
price  of  his  own  life — then  a  deep  sense  of  adoration 
possesses  the  hearers,  for  they  clearly  see  their  better  self 
reflected  by  the  act  of  this  firm  sailor.  They  discover  a 
soul  acting  true  to  itself.  In  short,  nothing  so  satisfies 
mankind  as  to  behold  mind  denuded  of  accumulated  for- 
malities and  shorn  of  mere  traditions.  When  Csesar 
crossed  the  Rubicon  he  did  not  cross  it  according  to  cus- 
tom or  tradition,  he  crossed  it  according  to  Caesar.  He 
divested  himself  of  the  opinions  of  others  and  cicted:  Mind 
was  there  and  the  world  has  never  ceased  its  reverence 
for  the  actor.  The  instigator  of  the  deeds  of  Napoleon 
was  Napoleon  alone.  His  soul  dominated  France,  defied 
an  armed  world,  and  to-day  obtains  obeisance,  from  a  criti- 
cising mankind.  Go  to-day  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  and  tell  them  about  Niagara  Falls  or  the  vast 
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tunnels  through  the  Alps,  and  their  curiosity  and  wonder 
are  aroused.  They  are  startled  but  soon  relax  into  their 
accustomed  mode  of  thought  and  life.  But  tell  them 
about  the  vagrant  student  who  ^ave.  on  a  freezing  win- 
ter night,  all  his  bed  clothes  to  a  poor  woman  while  he 
ripped  the  bed  tick  and  slept  among  the  feathers,  who 
wandered  over  Europe  as  a  beggar  and  faced  starvation  in 
crowded  London,  who  became  an  aulh  )r,  loved  the  "Jes- 
samy  Bride,"  and  died  poor  and  disappointed — tell  them 
then  of  wandering  Goldsmith  and  an  intelligent  interest 
gleams  forth  from  their  eyes,  as  they  realize  that  one  of 
the  great  fraternity  of  humanity,  of  which  they  also  ar9 
active  members,  has  thought,  struggled  and  vanished. 
Once  having  been  really  interested  they  yearn  to  know 
more,  and  eagerly  impart  what  they  do  know  to  those 
who  have  their  confidence.  Wherever  afterwards  Gold" 
smith's  name  may  be  mentioned  they  at  once  feel  a  con" 
fidence  creep  over  them.  They  know  him.  Nol  is  an 
old  acquaintaoce  of  theirs,  and  hence  they  are  very 
pointedly  interested  in  whatever  you  may  say  about  him. 
His  ofttimes  ill-directed,  yet  always  sympathetic  hand 
still  rests  on  their  shoulders,  enticing  upward.  With 
them  life  becomes  more  worth  living  and  evil  m.ore  diffi- 
cult. 

So  it  is  ever.  Wherever  mind  is,  thither  is  directed  the 
kindly  gaze  of  men.  Washington  was  no  mere  bundle 
of  formalities,  but  an  independent  mind  and  he  has  the 
good  will  of  a  world.  Cicero  strove  to  do  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  ranks  among  the  great.  Luther  and 
Marion  are  esteemed  because  they  were  minds  able  to 
see  ai)d  dared  to  do.  If  then  mind  is  about  the  only 
thing  great,  if  it  alone  men  admire  and  bow  before,  if  it 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  world,  shaping  events,  why  not 
make  the  common  property  of  all  that  in  which  is  en- 
cased the  mind  of  the  past-literature.  If  it  will  largely 
remove  the  scales  of  prejudice  from  men's  eyes,  if  it  will 
enlarge  their  range  of  ideas  and  temper  their  judgment ^ 
if  it  makes  life  more  pleasant  and  takes  from  it  the  weary 
weight  of  ignorance  and  drudgery,  if  it  will  relive  those 
without  money  of  that  crushing  sense  of  inferiority  and 
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lielp  all  to  make  more  of  life,  why  not  popularize  litera- 
ture? 

Let  the  cumbersome  pomposity  of  Johnson,  if  you 
please,  the  strange  sweetness  of  Burns,  the  wit  of 
Franklin,  or  the  songs  of  Beowulf  be  the  common'chat  of 
all.  Create  a  literary  atmosphere  in  our  old  8outh  such 
as  once  hovered  here  and  one  that  shall  infect  every 
man,  woman  and  child. 

Talk  Bacon,  Confucius,  or  Jackson.  None  need  set 
himself  up  as  a  cistern  out  of  which  all  ideas  and  thoughts 
are  to  flow,  but  let  each  strenuously  endeavor  inobtru- 
sively  to  lead  into  action  the  minds  of  others. 

And  besides  we  must  take  a  step  forward.  The  world 
to-day  begins  to  point  at  us  the  finger  of  scorn — consid- 
ers us  as  narrow-minded,  sectional,  prejudiced.  We 
must  bestir  ourselves.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  Odin, 
or  Clovis,  or  Shakespeare,  but  they  dwell  only  in  the 
misty  realms  of  fancy.  We  have  been  favored  with  an 
»  introduction  to  the  notable  gentlemen  but  most  of  us 
have  failed  to  form  their  acquaintance.  Dante  is  almost 
a  stranger  to  the  great  mass  of  people,  so  is  Sargon.  Mr. 
Homer,  Dr.  Socrates  and  Mr.  Everett  are  to  many  very 
rare  and  seldom  visitors.  The  lamentable  fact  is  that 
the  great  men  of  the  world  very  seldom  stalk  through 
our  land,  and  if  they  were  to  honor  us  with  a  visit  most 
men  would  be  as  ignorant  of  them  and  their  doings  as 
they  (the  men)  are  of  the  holes  in  the  sun. 

Therefore  let's  institute  a  revival  of  learning  among  all 
classes — a  genuine  American  Renaissance.  Heaven 
knows  there  is  need  for  it. 

Further,  one  things  is  as  certain  as  the  blue  heavens 
above  us,  and  that  is  that  the  coming  demagogue  asks 
no  better  field  for  his  nefarious  designs  than  an  ignorant, 
easily  prejudiced  populace. 

Hence  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  to  inaugu- 
rate a  revival  of  learning.  We  have  too  much  at  stake 
to  allow  ignorance  to  be  largely  prevalent.  The  South 
just  now  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing. She  just  now  is  busy  establishing  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  industrial  schools.     She  is  studiously 
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engaged  in  considering  such  issues  as  the  tariff,  alliance, 
etc. — only  practical  questions,  out  "of  which  some  money 
is  to  be  obtained.  Of  ttimes  when  her  sons  go  to  college 
they  insist  on  discarding  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
other  such  studies,  because  say  they,  '^we  cannot  sell 
Greek  verbs  by  the  pound,  nor  trade  our  knowledge  of 
the  fertile  Roman  tongue  for  a  cow,  therefore  we  will 
none  of  it."  Oh,  selfish,  practical  spirit  of  the  times 
which  scours  the  face  of  the  earth  to  fill  man's  stomach 
but  darkens  the  windows  of  his  soul!  Away  with  you, 
away  with  you!  What  if  Greek  verbs  are  not  sold  by  the 
pound  and  if  a  knowledge  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  can 
not  be  swapped  for  a  cow.  What  then?  Man  is  no  mere 
animal  whose  whole  business  is  to  stuff  his  stomach  and 
cover  his  hide.  Man  is  a  living  soul  which  thrills  at  the 
conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  vibrates  in  unison  with 
the  noble.  Then,  man,  don't  hustle  your  soul  into  a 
dusty  corner  and  cover  it  with  dollars,  but  give  it  a 
chance  to  develop.  Read  Plato,  Keats  or  Timrod.  Pro- 
vide food  for  the  soul.  Everybody,  read.  Newspapers 
are  injurious,  novels  are  more  so.  Then  begin  and  con- 
tinue some  systematic  reading.  Develop  a  love  for 
study. 

These  pages  were  not  written  to  fill  space  in  The 
Journal,  nor  to  bring  the  writer  into  notice,  nor  to  harm 
any  one.  While  writing  the  author  thought  he  was- 
penning  truth.  He  thinks  so  still.  Those  who  think  a» 
he  does  are  encouraged  to  act;  those  who  are  opposed  to 
him  are  requested  to  tear  from  memory's  chamber  these 
pages  and  may  the  Ruler  of  destinies  direct  us  all. 

H.  Z.  N. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  8HAKESFEARE' S  TIME, 


In  order  to  get  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  religion  in 
Shakespeare's  time  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II,  and  his  successors.  And  in  doing 
this  we  find  that  the  religious^f  ormation — the  seeds  of 
which  had  long  before  been  sown,  cannot  be  considered 
separate  and  apart  from  the  politics  of  England  and  the 
social  life  of  that  day.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  Therefore  in  studying  the  religion  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  the  first  score  years  of  the 
17th  centuries,  we  must  follow  it  through  all  the  mean- 
dering mazes  of  the  industrial,  political,  social  and  com- 
mercial development  which  characterized  this  age. 

The  period  immediately  preceding  the  Elizabethan  or 
Shakesperian  epoch  was  perhaps  the  darkest  ever  wit- 
nessed in  England^s^istory.  Xhat  humane  and  sympa- 
thetic element  impacted  in  the  bosom  of  mankind  by 
Almighty  God  an  df'the  brotherhood  of  man  as  taught  by 
the  lowly  Nazarene  were  never  so  1^^^^  esteemed; 
religious  persecution  was  never  so  great;  the  govern- 
mental fabric  Qrected  through  centuries  of  untold 
stragglings  wa«  never  so  endangered;  immorality  and 
selfish  greed  were  never  so  rampant;  and  above  all 
England  had  never  before  witnessed  such  shameful  and 
barbarous  persecution  as  was  inflcted  upon  hundreds  of 
her  best  and  noblest  men. 

The  innocent  blood  that  flawed  in  streams  from  the 
executioner's  block,  the  ^ith^ing  forms  of  human 
beings  enveloped  in  fiery  flames,  and  the  rows  of  dead 
bodies  hanging  on  gibbets  here  and  there  throughout 
the  country,  all  told  one  tale  of  persecution — the  horror 
of  which  is  awful  to  contemplate. 

The  one  aim  and  purpose  it  seemed  of  ''Bloody  Mary," 
as  she  is  most  appropriately  styled,  was  to  drag  England 
back  to  Romish  subjection  and  to  plant  more  firmly  than 
e\^er  Roman  Catholicism  upon  England's  soil,  To  ac- 
complish her  purpose  she  hesitated  at  no  attempts,  how- 
ever daring,  and  no  persecutions  however  foul.  A  great 
majority  of  her  subjects,  though  Catholics,  were  averse 
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to  her  bold  measures;  they  only  desired  a  restoration  of 
Henry  VIII' s  govern ment  and  policy,  which  had  been 
disregarded  and  shattered  by  his  son  Edward.  But  be- 
sides these  there  were  others  in  England  who,  fired  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ''New  Learning"  introduced  from  the 
Continent  and  now  being  propagated  in  the  recently  es- 
tablished schools  and  spread  broadcast  over  the  land  by 
means  of  tracts,  w^ere  ready  to  resist,  even  unto  death,  a 
return  of  Roman  rule  and  Romish  religion.  As  a  conse- ' 
quence  scores  and  hundreds,  as  intimated  above,  were 
hurried  to  the  bloody  block  and  the  fiery  stake. 

But  persecution  and  death  only  intensified  Protestant 
zeal.  Indeed,  did  the  flames  which  "shot  up  around 
Ridley,  while  being  burned  at  the  stake,  light  such  a 
candle  in  England  as  has  never  been  extinguished." 
With  such  zeal  in  England,  and  Martin  Luther  on  the 
Continent  shouting  '"If  there  were  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  roof  tiles,  I  would  on,"  the  outcome  is  not  hard 
to  conjecture. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  she  found  the 
country  menaced  by  dangers  from  without  and  within- 
The  murmurings  of  social  discontent  were  becoming 
louder  and  louder;  religious  strife  increased  daily  in  its 
fierceness.  Scotland  on  the  north  and  France  on  the 
south,  through  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mary,  were 
threatening  and  standing  dangers,  and  to  deepen  the 
direfulness  of  the  picture  before  the  "Virgin  Queen,"  the 
treasury  had  been  drained  by  her  predecessor's  extrava- 
gance, while  the  country  was  without  an  army  or  a 
navy. 

Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  vanity  and  frivolity, 
her  deceitfulness  and  mendacity,  her  violent  temper  and 
duplicity,  was  equal  to  tiie  occasion.  And  as  Dickens 
beautifully  expresses  it,  "The  nation  immediately  upon 
her  coronation,  seemed  to  wake  from  a  horrible  dream; 
and  heaven  so  long  hidden  by  the  smoke  of  fires  that  had 
roasted  men  and  women  to  death,  appeared  to  brighten 
once  more." 

Her  wisdom  was  shown  by  the  choosing  of  a  wise  and 
careful  minister.    She  won  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics 
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by  the  clement  treatment  of  the  Romish  Bishops  and 
champions,  and  the  love  of  the  Protestants  by  granting 
a  petition  presented  the  day  after  her  coranation  pray- 
ing the  release  of  the  four  gospels  from  prison  of  the 
Latin  tongue. 

This  happy  commencement  of  her  reign  was  soon  to 
be  marred,  however,  by  the  interference  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  most  devilish  yet  most  pitiable  characters  in 
English  annals. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  devotee  of  the  Komish  religion 
had  married  the  King  of  France,  himself  not  only  a 
Catholic  but  a  ruler  of  Catholic  subjects.  Being  a  right- 
ful heir  to  the  English  Crown,  had  the  succession  not 
been  altered,  and  urged  on  by  the  Pope  she  and  her 
young  husband  styled  themselves  King;  and  Queen  of 
England.  In  the  meantime  the  reformed  religion  guided 
by  such  men  as  John  Knox  had  been  making  great 
progress  in  Scotland. 

The  reformation,  instead  of  reforming  the  riots  and 
murders  for  which  Scotland  was  especially  noted  at  this 
time,  consisted  mainly  in  razing  churches  and  chapels  to 
the  ground,  the  overturning  ol  altars,  and  the  barbar- 
ous and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Friars  of  all  colors  and 
characters.  By  the  direction  of  the  Fmiarle  Court  an 
army  was  at  once  raised  and  sent  to  Scotland,  with  the 
purpose  of  first  subduing  it  and  then  overpowering  En- 
gland; the  accomplishment  of  the  last  would  forever 
crush  the  Reformation.  To  thwart  these  designs  Eliza- 
beth dispatched  troops  from  England  to  aid  the  Scot- 
land Reformers  who  were  now  in  open  arms  againt  Mary 
their  Queen.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  made,  the 
stipulations  of  which  were  that  the  French  would  leave 
Scotland  and  Mary  and  her  husband  would  renounce  the 
title  of  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

Mary  being  left  a  widow  soon  after  her  return  to 
Prance,  now  set  out  for  Scotland  when  her  subjects  with 
rejoicing  hearts  received  her  as  their  sovereign.  But 
alas!  their  joys  were  soon  turned  to  sorrows.  Passing  by 
the  minuter  details,  this  young  and  fascinating  Queen, 
after  having  planned  and  executed  some  of  the  blackest 
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deeds  that  ever  found  place  in  the  human  heart  or  con-- 
templation  in  the  human  mind,  landed  on  the  shores  of 
England  a  refugee  from  the  prison  of  Lochleven  in  1568. 
For  nineteen  years  she  was  "a  thorn  in  the  royal  pillow 
of  Elizabeth,"  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  Protestant 
religion.  She  immediately  became  the  centre  of  plots 
and  intrigues.  The  terrible  and  heartrending  scenes  of 
''Bloody  Mary's"  reign  were  to  be  again  enacted.  An 
uprising  of  the  Catholics  in  the  North  soon  took  places 
and  was  quelled  only  after  numerous  executions  and  an 
abundance  of  bloodshed.  Following  close  upon  this 
came  a  conspiracy  between  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic, 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  usurp  the  throne  of  England  and 
place  its  crown  upon  Maria  Stuart's  head.  A  bull  of 
excommunication  was  issued  by  the  Pope  against  Eliza- 
beth and  all  her  obedient  subjects.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  Protestant  mettle  was  aroused  and  Parliament 
passed  strong  laws  against  the  propagation  of  Catholi- 
cism in  England  and  made  it  treason  to  dispute 
Elizabeth's  right  to  the  throne.  cOiAu^ci^ 

Three  religious  sects  had  grown  up  in  England  ^5i^e 
the  Reformists,  the  non-Reformists  and  the  Puritans. 
This  last,  while  its  motives  were  pure,  soon  went  to  as 
bad  extremes  as  it  had  tried  to  correct. 

About  this  time  there  took  place  one  of  the  most  hellish- 
barbarities  ever  concocted  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
autumn  of  1572  the  Catholic  fiends  fell  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Huguenots  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  for  two 
days  and  nights  kept  up  a  continuous  human  slaughter, 
i^'either  did  the  weakness  of  old  age  nor  the  infant's 
innocent  smile  save  them  from  the  awful  massacre. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  shot  and  stabbed  in  their 
houses  and  on  the  streets  until  the  gutters  overflowed 
with  blood.  And  these  diabolical  murders  were  not  con- 
fined to  Paris  alone;  the  atrocious  slaughter  was  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  whole  of  France.  The  consuming 
flames  went  up  from  ten  thousand  homes;  fifty  thousand 
souls  were  hurried  into  eternity;  and  as  a  thank  ofTering. 
to  Heaven  for  the  sweeping  success  of  this  hellish  plot, 
the  Pope,  followed  by  a  revelling  train  of  Catholics,  went 
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forget  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  he  had  a  medal  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  event! 

When  the  news  of  this  awful  massacre  reached  the  ears 
of  the  English  Protestants,  their  hatred  toward  the 
Catholics,  though  their  countrymen,  was  greatly  inten- 
sified. Parliament  passed  the  severest  laws  against  the 
priests;  scores  were  unmercifully  executed;  the  rack  was 
rarely  without  its  victims;  the  least  suspicion  attaching 
to  one  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  the  executioner's 
block  or  thrust  him  into  the  ^'blood-stained  Tower"  of 
London.  Plots  involving  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  but  of  the  government  thickened 
daily;  and  when  traced  to  their  source  were  found  to 
have  originated  in  the  prison -cell  of  Maria  Stuart.  Her 
last  and  greatest  plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  mur- 
der of  England's  Queen,  resulted,  however,  in  her  own 
destruction,  and  with  her  downfall  Catholicism  in  En- 
gland received  its  staggering  blow. 

Philip  of  Spain  enraged  at  the  execution  of  Mary,  and 
desiring  to  restore  the  now  waning  Catholic  religion, 
fitted  out  the  greatest  fleet  the  world  had  ever  seen  and, 
confident  of  success,  sailed  across  the  English  Channel. 
Elizabeth  with  the  courage  of  another  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  rode  at  the  head  of  her  army  and  with  an  eloquent 
woman's  tongue  fired  every  soldier's  heart  with  the  same 
spirit  that  was  burning  in  her  own.  The  result  was  that 
in  a  few  hours  the  Invincible^  Armada  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  from  that  time  on  Protestantism  in  England 
was  secure. ' 

To  summarize,  let  us  contrast  the  close  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  with  its  beginning.  Not  only  had  the  Queen 
met  and  turned  aside  every  danger  which  threatentd 
England,  but  a  sweeping  reformation — social,  industrial, 
moral,  political  and  religious— had  spread  like  magic 
over  Albion's  Isle.  The  drunken,  adulterous,  riotous, 
immoral  ministers  of  her  father's  reign  had  been  replaced 
by  men  whose  lives  and  purposes  were  void  of  offense 
toward  God  and  man.  Grammar  schools  sprang  up  all 
over  England.    Scholars  and  gentlemen^  like  Hood  and 
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Herbert  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  religioiis  affairs. 
The  colleges  which  at  the  beginning  were  filled  with 
Catholics  had  become  ''hot-beds  of  Puritanism,"  Nor 
was  the  change  and  progress  any  the  less  striking  in 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Beautiful  and  profitable  farms  dotted  the  rural  districts; 
blooded  horses  and  cattle  sniffed  the  passing  breezes; 
linen  and  woolen  factories  were  built  up  throughout  the 
country  which  gave  employment  to  the  great  mass  of 
idlers,  while  her  ships  and  trading  vessels,  carrying  with 
them  the  ''New  Religion"  and  the  "New  Learning," 
visited  the  northern  coasts  of  Russia,  touched  Africa 
west  and  north,  scoured  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  Columbus  and  Cabot  plied  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  New  World.  Thus  we  see  that, 
although  the  light  that  broke  in  upon  the  infant  eyes  of 
"Nature's  darling  poet"  tound  England  in  chaos,  yet 
when  the  light  faded  from  those  eyes  fifty-four  years 
afterward  her  political  independence  had  been  established 
and  her  great  religious  problem  solved. 

Ben  W.  Crouch. 
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SOME  OF  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  BALLOT  BOX.. 


As  citizens,  whether  or  not  we  are  engaged  in  political 
life,  we  should  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  It  is  onlj 
under  goyernment  where  truth  and  honesty  form  the 
governing  principle  of  the  people  that  a  high  degree  of 
ntellectual  development  and  m^aterial  prosperity  ever 
be  attained.  Now-a-days  there  are  many  dangers  and 
evils  that  confront  the  average  voter  as  he  goes  to  the 
ballot-box.  And  often  is  it  the  case  that  men  who  are 
educated  and  who  could,  if  they  would,  assist  very  much 
the  ignorant  in  depositing  their  ballots  take  advantage  of 
their  less  fortunate  brothers,  and  either  by  chicanery  or 
bribery  induce  them  to  go  against  their  dearest  rights. 
Thus  it  is  the  prime  object  of  the  ballot  is  distorted  and 
the  sacred  principles  of  government  defeated.  The 
ballot,  the  very  instrument  used  to  secure  life,  freedom 
and  property,  becomes  an  object  of  barter  and  is  placed 
in  the  market  as  a  commodity  of  exchange. 

There  have  existed  and  still  exist  many  evils  of  this 
character  in  our  own  State.  Now,  this  is  a  grave  charge 
to  bring  against  our  own  people,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  For  instance,  let  there  be  a  "big"  political  cam- 
paign and  the  people  moved  and  excited  over  the  various 
questions  and  issues  that  are  agitating  the  public  mind. 
Look  around  and  see  who  are  doing  the  voting  on  election 
day.  What  a  spectacle  we  behold  !  With  what  feelings 
of  sadness  we  are  moved  when  we  see  the  voters  divided 
into  groups  of  twenty-five  each  and  led  about  by  ''bosses" 
who  dictate  how  and  for  whom  they  must  vote.  It  is 
true  that  these  men  are  not  bribed  in  the  sense  tliat  they 
are  given  money  directly  for  voting  in  a  certain  way, 
but  they  are  told  that  they  must  do  thus  and  so  or.  lose 
their  places  at  the  workshop,  the  factory,  the  mill  or  the 
farm,  it  may  be.  Now,  this  is  not  literally  receiving 
money  placed  directly  in  their  hands,  but  it  is  equivalent 
to  such,  inasmuch  as  the  laborers  are  totally  dependent 
upon  such  occupations  for  the  "what  shall^they  eat, 
what  shall  they  put  on  and  wherewithal  sliall  they  be 
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•clothed."  And  another  method  used  to  secure  votes 
even  worse  than  this  is  free  whiskey.  Many  a  candidate 
is  so  unscrupulous  and  unjust  as  to  purchase  intoxicants 
and  send  them  around  just  a  few  days  before  and  some- 
times on  the  very  day  of  election  to  be  distributed  free 
of  cost  to  those  who  will  promise  to  vote  for  him  and 
some  of  his  friends  who  are  seeking  for  office. 

In  presidential  elections  bribery  is  practiced  openly  in 
many  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Men  in 
some  sections  sell  their  votes  just  as  they  would  their 
wheat  and  bacon  and  think  the  transaction  an  honest 
and  legitimate  one.  The  triumph  of  the  successful  party 
is  generally  won  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  purchasing  votes. 

In  the  last  election,  however,  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
the  case,  for  while  there  was  an  immense  amount  of 
money  spent  on  both  sides,  the  party  having  the  smaller 
amount  was  the  successful  one.  This  fact,  many  claim, 
speaks  well  for  our  people  and  the  Democratic  party. 
The  cause  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
masses  are  becoming  educated  and  are  learning  to  think 
for  themselves.  Heretofore  a  few  men  have  done  all  the 
thinking,  and  their  object  has  been  to  deceive  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  by  giving  them  false  ideas  of 
government.  The  masses  have  been  kept  back  from 
learning  the  economical  and  industrial  problems  upon 
which  the  government  rests . 

The  people  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  presented  to  them  until  the  ballot-box 
shall  be  freed  from  the  pollution  and  fraud  that  now 
surround  it,  and  truth  and  right  prevail  instead  of 
demagogism,  chicanery  and  trickery. 

The  only  hope  is  to  educate  the  masses.  They  must 
learn  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  They  can  never 
fully  realize  theii^  responsibility  and  appreciate  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  a  free  country  until  they  are  pre- 
pared mentally  and  morally  to  grapple  with  the  perplex- 
ing problems  and  questions  that  come  up  for  solution. 

To  accomplish  this  result  will  require  that  some  restric- 
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tion  be  thrown  around  the  ballot-box.  The  surest  and 
safest  plan  would  be  to  require  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion to  vote.  If  the  people  knew  that  they  would  have 
to  be  educated  to  vote,  they  would  apply  themselves,  and 
ere  long  there  would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  educa- 
tional lines  and  in  government  as  well. 

H.  W.  ACKERMAN. 
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H.  W.  AcKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


Mr.  M.  Stackhouse,  '71,  is  keeping  books  for  the  Marion 
Iron  Works  at  Marion  Court  House,  S.  C.  Mr.  Stack- 
house  is  a  thorough-going  business  man,  and  his  services 
as  book-keeper  are  conducive  to  the  success  of  this  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Sellers,  '82,  is  practicing  law  with  success  at 
Marion  Court  House,  S.  C.  It  has  been  some  years  since 
he  entered  the  legal  profession  and  his  course  as  a  prac- 
titioner has  been  characterized  by  close  application  and 
fidelity  to  duty.  Doubtless  his  future  success  will  be 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  past.  He  is  also  Trial  Jus- 
tice of  the  aforesaid  county. 

Mr.  L.  P.  McGhee,  who  finished  the  Freshman  Class 
with  '95,  is  now  teaching  in  Darlington  County.  His 
classmates  and  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he 
has  a  flourishing  school  and  is  giving  satisfaction  to  both 
pupils  and  patrons.  He  anticipates  returning  to  college 
next  October. 

Mr.  Paul  Petty,  '85,  is  dealing  in  fertilizers  at  Spartan- 
burg, S  C. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stalvey,  who  completed  his  Freshman  year 
with  '95,  is  now  a  student  of  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Stalvey  won  a  scholarship  to  this 
Institute  last  summer. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Clyde,  of  last  year's  Freshman  Class,  is 
teaching  at  Blenheim,  Marlboro  County,  S.  C.  He  has 
quite  a  large  school,  it  having  become  necessary  since 
Christmas  to  employ  an  assistant.  Bob's  open  face  and 
genial  disposition,  we  are  informed,  are  winning  for  him 
many  friends. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Browne,  who  spent  a  part  of  the  Freshman 
year  with  '96,  has  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  drug  store 
of  Messrs.  Gregg  &  Lynch,  of  Florence,  S.  C. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pemberton,  '80,  is  principal  of  a  high  school 
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in  Walterboro,  Colleton  County,  S.  C.  Mr.  Pemberton 
has  been  teaching  for  some  years  and  has  a  fine  reputa- 
tion. The  people  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  by  re-electing  him  principal  of  this  school. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Pegues,  '92,  is  now  on  his  father's  plantation 
in  Marlboro  County,  -but  expects  to  teach  school  soon. 
Knowing  his  ability,  we  predict  for  him  success. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Attaway,  '85,  has  been  elected  assistant 
teacher  of  the  Carlisle  Fitting  School  at  Bambreg,  S.  C. 
He  has  been  teaching  for  several  years  in  Orangeburg 
County.  The  trustees  of  the  Carlisle  Fitting  School 
should  be  congratulated  upon  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Attaway. 

Major  John  N.  Holmes,  of  Barnwell,  an  old  student,  of 
this  college,  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Barnwell 
People,  one  of  the  best  county  papers  in  the  State. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Folk,  '80,  of  Bamberg,  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  Legislature  from  Barnwell  County.  Mr.  Folk  has 
mental  ability  and  makes  a  good  legislator. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Crout,  '91,  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference, 
has  been  stationed  at  Laurensville,  S.  C. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Kirkland,  '87,  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  Barnwell  County,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Citizens  Saving  Bank  at  Barnwell. 

.Mr.  John  VV.  Mobley,  who  finished  his  Sophomore  year 
v^ith  '93,  is  at  the  Medical  College  of  Augusta,  Ga.  He 
has  the  best  wishes  of  his^class. 

Maj.  John  L,  Weber,  '82,  just  after  graduation  was 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Holly  Hill  High 
School.  This  position  he  filled  with  great  acceptability 
for  one  year.  The  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school, 
recognizing  his  ability  and  encouraged  by  the  success 
that  crowned  his  efforts,  were  anxious  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices as  teacher  for  a  second  year,  but  on  deliberation 
he  decided  to  go  to  Charleston  where  he  accepted  a  place 
on  the  News  and  Courier  staff.  This  he  held  for  more 
than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  many  friends. 
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His  fixedness  of  purpose  and  fidelity  to  duty  gained  for 
him  the  entire  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Legislature  from 
Charleston  County.  Intelligent  and  quick,  he  soon  be- 
came familiar  with  the  business  of  the  House,  and  advo- 
cated the  measures  he  thought  best  for  his  constituency. 
He  is  now  School  Commissioner  of  Charleston  County. 
His  first  term  having  expired,  he  was  re-elected  last 
summer.  He  wrote  a  history  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
now  used  in  some  schools  as  a  textbook.  Maj.  Weber 
is  popular  in  Charleston  and  has  many  admiaers  through- 
out the  State.    His  alma  mater  is  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Kinney,  who  finished  the  Sophomore  Class 
at  this  college,  will  graduate  next  March  from  Charleston 
Medical  College. 

H.  D.  Izlar,  '94,  of  Barnwell  County,  is  taking  a  course 
in  stenography  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Edtiorial  and  Exchange  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,    -------  Editor. 

Shall  we  annex  Hawaii  ? 


The  Journal  predicts  that  the  dispensary  act  will 
prevail  in  South  Carolina.  The  Societies  of  Wofford 
have  determined  that  it  would  be  a  good  law. 


Drs.  Candler  and  Hawthorne  have  had  quite  a  warm 
discussion  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Felton  in  The  Constitution  as 
to  the  present  whereabouts  of  Jay  Gould,  It  seems  to 
us  that  these  distinguished  divines  could,  more  profitably 
spend  their  time  by  looking  after  the  interest  of  those 
mortals  around  them,  who  are  no  better  off  than  Jay 
Gould. 


The  Grim  Reaper,  Death,  has  been  doing  his  work  with 
a  will  among  men  in  high  stations  of  life  within  the  last 
few  months.  Tennyson,  Gould,  Butler,  Kenna,  Hayes, 
Lamar,  Phillips  Brooks^and  Blaine — all  tell  the  tale  of 
his  impartial  scythe.  True,  indeed,  are  the  words  of  the 
poet :  "Pallid  death  with  impartial  step  knocks  at  the 
huts  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  palaces  of  kings." 


The  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  library  for 
the  Carlisle  Fitting  School  of  Woff'ord  College  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  this  growing  school.  With  the  advant" 
ages  of  a  good  library  every  student  sent  out  from  this 
school  ought  to  have  a  broader  mind  and  be  better  pre- 
pared to  persue  his  college  course.  With  this  end  in 
view  all  who  have  sons  to  be  prepared  for  college  should 
consider  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  by  sending 
their  sons  to  this  school.  You  can  patronize  no  better 
school  than  this  one. 
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It  is  with  delight  that  we  notice  that  the  business  men 
of  Spartanburg  have  authorized  Prof.  Rembert  to  give 
a  scholarship  in  the  Fitting  School  for  every  county  in 
the  State  from  February  till  June.  This  is  a  good  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  ought  to  bring  a  large  number 
of  new  students  to  this  school .  This  o  rf  er  ought  to  enable 
many  a  worthy  young  man  to  obtain  an  education,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  not  be  a  loss  t  )  the  business  men 
of  the  city,  because  every  student  that  comes  here  will 
necessarily  increase  the  trade  of  the  city.  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  Wofford  if  she  could  offer  a  similar 
scholarship  for  the  Freshman  Class. 


The  death  of  Ex-President  Hayes  did  not  cause  the 
whole  nation  to  mourn.  It  is  certainly  true  that  his 
administration  was  not  marked  by  any  great  deed  for 
which  he  will  be  remembered.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  he  was  a  great  statesman  or  a  great  thinker  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  the  only  President  whose 
election  has  always  been  questioned.  The  South  has 
always  claimed  that  he  was  not  duly  elected,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  no  other,  his  name  will  always  be  unpopular 
at  the  South.  But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
legality  of  his  election,  it  is.  undoubtedly  true  that  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  the  South  in  withdraw- 
ing the  Federal  troops  at  a  very  critical  time  in  some  of 
the  States.  In  his  private  life  he  has  a  pure  record  and 
an  unblemished  character  which  should  command  the 
respect  that  it  deserves. 


Phillips  Brooks,  the  greatest  and  noblest  preacher  of 
the  American  pulpit,  has  passed  away.  In  his  death  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been 
blotted  out  to  shine  in  another  world.  The  death  of  such 
a  man  is  a  loss  to  any  age.  There  are  few  men  who 
have  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  world  as  did  he. 
So  great  an  intellect  combined  with  a  character  so  pure, 
so  noble,  so  honest  and  so  Christlike  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  power  in  the  world.    His  sermons  were  always  caar- 
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acterized  by  a  depth  of  thought  which  showed  that  they 
were  the  product  of  no  ordinary  mind. 


EXCHANGES. 


Chancellor  Garland,  of  Yanderbilt,  has  resigned.  '^The 
Observer"  suggests  that  the  faculty  be  allowed  to  recom- 
mend his  successor. 


From  some  of  our  oxchanges  we  learn  there  will  be  a 
Southern  Athletic  Association  formed.  The  object  of 
this  association  is  to  unite  into  a  league  all  Southern 
colleges  in  which  athletics  have  advanced  enough  to 
warrant  membership. 


A  great  many  American  collegres  now  have  holiday  on 
Monday  instead  of  Saturday. 


There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  American  colleges  to 
admit  girls  on  the  same  terms  as  boys. 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is  a  good  exponent  of  the  college 
it  represents.  Its  outside  appearance  is  neat  and  attractl 
ive.  The  num^ier  for  December  is  fully  up  to  any  that 
we  have  received.  "A  True  Story  with  a  Moral,"  is  a 
eryv  creditable  article  in  this  issue  of  '-The  Collegian." 


"Silver  and  Gold"  is  a  weekly  published  by  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Colorado.  It  is  devoted  mostly  to 
locals  and  personals,  and  consequently  has  very  little 
interest  for  those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. This  journal,  however,  has  not  yet  completed 
its  first  uolume  and  will,  no  doubt,  grow  in  favor  as  it 
grows  older.    We  wish  it  much  success. 


"The  Randolph-Macon  Monthly"  for  December  has  been 
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received.  We  do  not  think  this  number  is  quite  as  good 
as  those  received  before.  "An  Old  Soldier's  Story"  and 
*^Hindsight"  are  two  creditable  and  readable  articles  in 
this  number.  "The  Poet's  Corner"  adds  additional  in- 
terest to  "The  Monthly."  As  a  general  rule,  this  journa 
reflects  credit  on  the  editors  and  the  college. 


"The  Seminary  Student"  is  a  new  exchange  that  we 
always  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  published 
monthly  by  the  students  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
The  last  issue  has  a  splendid  article  on  "The  Functions 
of  the  Minister,"  which  is  written  in  a  versatile  style 
and  abounds  in  much  suggestive  thought.  We  wish  it  a 
career  of  great  success. 


CLIPPINGS. 


LISTEN,  YOUNG  MAN 

He  tliat  courts  and  g-oes  away, 
May  live  to  court  another  day; 
But  he  that  weds  and  courts  girls  still, 
May  get  to  court  against  his  will. — Ex. 

  • 

The  Freshman  is  fresh,  and  a  bright,  bright  green. 

When  he  makes  his  opening  bow; 
"Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  seen" — 

But  he'll  soon  be  changing  now. 
For  he  takes  on  an  air  that  is  quite  blase 

As  he  enters  on  Sophomore  year, 
And  becomes  like  the  leaf  that  was  green  in  May, 

Withered  and  old  and  sere.  — Princeton  Tiger. 


Spain  has  ten  Universities,  Itally  seventeen,  Germany 
twenty-one,  Great  Britain  eleven,  Russia  eight,  and  the 
United  States  three  hundred  and  eighty-four. — Ex. 


MY  WISH. 

Many  men  have  wished  for  riches, 

While  for  power  some  hearts  may  yearn;, 
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Beauty  many  a  mind  bewitches, 
With  wisdom  numbers  turn. 

But  I  do  not  ask  for  great  things, 
A  little  boon  my  soul  would  please, 

It  is  only  that  my  trousers 
May  not  bag  at  the  knees. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  plan  on  foot  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


APPLIED  BOTANY. 

"A  kiss  for  each  flower,"  I  gayly  said; 
She  had  violets  pinned  at  her  breast. 
But  her  face  grew  sad  and  she  turned  away, 
With  a  sigh  of  deep  unrest. 

Then  she  raised  her  black  eyes  to  mine  once  more 
And  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear, 
As  her  sweet  voice  softly,  falfring  said, 
•'There  only  two  dozen  here."  —Ex. 


According  to  the  latest  geography,  the  United  States 
is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the 
East  by  Primeval  Chaos,  on  the  South  by  the  Jr'rocession 
of  Equinox,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Day  Judgment. 


MmTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

{She  looked  so  young,  so  pretty,  so  coy. 
Sweet  lips,  just  the  place  to  steal  kisses. 

Vain  delusion,  false  hope,  transient  joy, 
Her  traveling-bag  bore  the  word  "Mrs." 


A  young  country  editor  fell  in  love  with  a  clergyman's 
daughter.  The  next  time  he  went  to  church  he  was 
rather  taken  aback  when  the  preacher  announced  his 
text:  "My  daughter  is  grievously  tormented  with  a 
devil.''— Ex. 
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Heads  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
If  we  choose  the  proper  way, 

We  can  get  up  in  the  morning 
With  a  head  as  big  as  they. 


Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  "I've  flunked  again."— Ex. 


Three-fourths  of  the  colleges  founded  in  the  last 
twenty  years  are  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. — Ex. 


SATISFIED  WITH  HER  SURROUNDING. 

As  Corydon  and  Phyllis  fair 

Paused  in  the  shade  to  rest, 
He  threw  his  arm  around  her  there 

And  drew  her  to  his  breast. 

"If  I  had  gold,"  he  said  to  her, 

"  'Twould  be  my  dearest  duty 
To  see  that  your  surroundings  were 

Befitting  to  your  beauty." 

Sweet  Phyllis  blushed  and  softly  sighed 
A  sigh  of  deep  content. 

And  whispering  said,  "I'm  satisfied 
With  my  environment."— ^cc. 
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Thornwell  Haynes,    -    .    -    -  Editor. 


ELECTIONS. 


Messrs.  W.  A.  Pitts  and  J.  D.  Craighead  from  the 
Preston  Society  and  W.  W.  Wallace  and  Preston  B. 
Wells  from  the  Calhoun  will  represent  Wofford  in  the 
joint  debate  with  Furman  University  on  the  third  Fri- 
day evening  of  April.  The  query  decided  upon  is:  ''Re- 
solved, That  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  towards 
Socialism." 

The  election  in  the  Calhoun  Society  two  weeks  ago 
resulted  as  follows:  President  H.  W.  Ackerman;  Vice- 
President,  W.  C.  Kirkland;  Secretary,  George  P.  Kirby; 
Treasurer,  W.  W.  Wallace;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
A.  Y,  Harbin;  Librarian,  %.  J.  McCoy;  First  and  Third 
Critics,  W.  C.  Kirkland;  Second  Critic,  C.  R.  Calhoun; 
Censorium,  S.  H.  Hodges. 


FOOT  BALL. 


A  challenge  for  a  game  of  foot  ball  to  be  played  when 
the  joint  debate  comes  off  with  Furman  has  been  received 
from  the  University.  Considering  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  half  backs  has  a  broken  ankle,  and  the  other  one  has 
not  returned  since  the  Christmas  holidays;  also  the  full 
and  quarter  backs  being  non  est,  while  all  the  rushers 
have  been  killed,  it  has  been  decided,  as  Furman  has 
displayed  enough  cheek  to  draw  a  grape  vine  out  of  joint, 
that  Wofford  will  go  over  -and  hunt  for  their  breath 
while  that  famous  swift  sprinter  on  the  Furman  eleven 
runs  around  the  grounds  fast  enough  to  see  the  back  of 
his  neck  for  an  hour.  Yes;  we  have  been  wanting  to  die 
for  a  long  time,  and  will  be  tliere. 
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ALUMNI  HALL. 


The  most  popular  air  sung  at  the  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening  was: 

'•The  snow,  the  snow,  the  hard  snow  balls. 
Filling  the  rooms,  the  porch,  the  halls; 
Flying  here  and  hitting  there, 
Flitting  up  and  down  the  stair, 
Staining  the  plaster,  breaking  the  glass. 
Falling  around  in  a  tumbled  mass," 

On  Thursday  morning  following  it  was  sung  with 
much  more  tenderness  and  pathos: 

Chorus — (Common  Metre,) 
"We  are  sorry  we  threw  the  hard  snow  ball, 
Had  we  thought  we  wouldn't  have  thrown  at  all; 
And  if  hereafter  it  snows  a  year; 
We'll  change  our  name  and  shed — a  tear." 

BRIEFS. 

Mr.  Louis  Covington,  95,  left  for  his  home  on  January 
29th.    He  will  not  return  this  session. 

Professor  Theology  (discussing  the  character  of  San- 
ballet  of  the  Old  Testament):  "Mr.  S.,  have  you  any 
Sanballets  down  in  your  country?"  Mr.  S:  "I  don't 
know,  Doctor;  I  have  never  been  on  the  coast." 

Evidently  Mr.  S.  has  got  his  Geology  and  Bible  mixed. 

Rev.  W.  A.  E-ogers  paid  a  visit  to  the  Preston  Society 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  gave  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive talk.    He  is  always  welcome. 

Football  thou  hast  at  last  kicked  the  bucket,  "Be- 
loved star,"  farewell! 

Who  says  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards 
socialism?    Furman  University. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Askins,  '96,  whose  eyes  have  given  him  con- 
siderable trouble,  left  for  his  home  February  1 . 

Wightman  Hall  Student— "Do  you'think  it  will  snow?" 
Alumni  Hall  Student— "I  hope  not." 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Hunter,  '96,  won  the  beautiful  gold  medal 
offered  by  Prof.  Mann  for  excellence  in  penmanship. 

The  gymnasium  of  Wofford  is  peculiarly  superior  to 
any  in  the  country.  A  fellow  don't  have  to  jump  poles, 
swing  Indian  clubs,  nor  climb  ladders — the  simple  act  of 
breathing  in  there  determines  strength  as  well  as  pow- 
ers of  endurance. 

Morning  worship  could  have  hardly  been  con- 
ducted during  the  recent  cold  weather  had  it  not  been 
for  the  new  stoves  in  the  chapel. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Preston  Society  are  op- 
posed to  the  consolidation  of  the  libraries  unless  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  the  faculty  is  signed  by  Queen 
Victoria  and  Grover  Cleveland.  Is  not  the  most  prudent 
thing  necessary,  and  looks  l3S&  than  learning? 

Rev.  B.  F.  Wilson  conducted  the  boys'  prayer-meet- 
ing Sunday  morning  two  weeks  ago.  He  is  always  wel- 
come, and  never  fails  to  bring  something  good. 

There  is  a  worthy  Senior  who  is  gloriously  glad  of 
Mr.  Edward  Murphy's  election.  He  ought  to  know 
better,  but  probably  thinks  it  may  prolong  the  life  of 
Protection  which  he  has  ridden  with  pride  and  a  saddle 
since  his  Sophomore  year.  Alas!  ye  who  ride  such  hob- 
bies, "and  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy" 
take  note  of  the  next  four  years,  and  in  time  rein  up 
your  McKinley  mule  with  a  "Whoa!" 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Literary  Societies  of  Converse 
College  will  soon  issue  d  college  magazine. 

The  Business  Manager  of  The  Journal  would  like 
very  much  for  all  subscriptions  that  are  due  to  be  paid 
at  once,  and  thus  save  the  trouble,  expense  and  disap- 
pointment in  writing  to  ask  them  for  them. 

The  gentleman  who  advertised  for  a  gun  last  month 
to  kill  Poe's  Raven  says  he  now  prefers  a  barrel  of  dyna- 
mite to  throw  at  the  Freshman  who  asked  the  librarian 
where  he  could  find  Poe's  Parrot. 

Why  don't  the  Literary  Editors  of  The  Journal  get 
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up  some  reviews  of  recent  publications?  We  think  it 
ivould  add  much  to  the  magazine 


FITTING   SCHOOL  LOCALS. 


The  Fitting  School  lost  no  students  during  the  holi- 
days, but  several  came  in. 

A  large  additional  number  is  expected  on  the  first  of 
February.  The  necessary  amount  of  money  has  been 
raised  by  the  citizens  of  Spartanburg  to  allow  a  scholar- 
ship to  each  county,  and  a  competitive  examination  will 
be  held  at  each  county  seat  to  determine  the  successful 
applicant.  Prof.  Rembert  has  been  busy  answering  in- 
quiries concerning  it. 

Prof.  Rembert  is  considering  the  plan  of  having  exer- 
cises ^on  Saturday  and  suspending  on  Monday.  The 
boarding  students  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  it,  but  it 
may  inconvenience  some  who  live  in  town. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  may  be  tried. 

Intermediate  examinations  are  being  held,  and  the 
high  grades  made  show  that  excellent  work  has  been 
done  by  the  students  during  the  session  just  closed. 

Athletic  games  that  have  been  suspended   for  some 

time  on  account  of  the  bad  weather  have  resumed  their 

wonted  place  on  the  campus.  The  foot  ball  team  hope 
to  engage  the  college  boys  in  a  game  soon. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Waller. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Literary  Societies  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected: 

Legare  Society— President,  Esting  Young;  Vice-Presi^ 
dent,  Griffith  Pugh;  Critic,  O.  C.  Manor;  Secretary,  P. 
O.  Stribling;  Treasurer,  M.  S.  Sifly;  Librarian,  Oscar 
Mitchell;  Censor,  Manning;  Chaplain,  Pugh. 

Simms  Society— President,  Smith  Hasding;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Barber  Hoke;  Secretary,  John  Hoke;  Treasurer, 
W.  W.  Eubanks;  Librarian,  Louis  Clyburn;  Ceusor, 
John  Reynolds;  Chaplain,  John  Hoke. 


EATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Whole  page  per  year  $20. Oq 

Half  page      "    10.00 

Third  page     "   8.00 

SPARTANByRG  STEAM  LAyNBRY 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 
Shirts,  Plain,  10  cents.  Shirts,  Plaited,  12i  cents 

Collars,  02  cents.  Cuffs,  04  cents. 

if  liMi  IMiS  ti  St llilf  Ss 

on  Underwear  and  Bed  Linen.  Wagon  will  call  early  on  each 
Monday  morning.  Goods  will  be  returned  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Call  at  office  for  lists  and  prices,  and  call  and  see  our  work. 

We  Respectfully  invite  the  young  men  to  call  at  our  store  on 
the  Public  Square  for  anything  they  might  need  at  any  time. 

We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  articles  appropriate. 
HAT  RACKS,  BOOK  SHELVES, 

ROCKERS,  STUDENT'S  CHAIRS, 

BEDS,  SPRINGS,  MATTRESSES, 

PILLOWS,  TABLES,  CHAIRS, 

LOOKING  GLASSES,       BLACKING  CASES, 
CARPETS,  RUGS,  SHADES. 
We  assure  our  friends  we  wilU  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  like  to  be  treated.  Very  Truly, 

CARLISLE  &  CANNON. 


The  place  for  the  boys  and  all  others  who  like  to  visit  the  Tony 
Place  of  the  city. 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor. 


©epegit  ^®UT  Q(Bg^  for  |©fefieepiFi^. 


m  THE 

iff 4MiJllM  i«Mii  Iffl^, 

CJLF^ITJLI^  $50,000. 
The  Youngest  Bank  in  Town, 
We  Buy  Tour  Checks  on  Other  Places, 
Cash  Your  Drafts, 

Make  Loans  at  Keasonable  Rates, 
Take  Care  of  your  Money, 
And  Pay  you  for  Doing  it. 

Interest  at  Four  Per  Cent. 

JOHN  .  LW,  Cashier 

.  H.  TwiTCHBLL,  W.  W.  Simpson, 

Treas.  Clifton  Mills.  Genei-al  Mercliandisee-. 

R*  L.  BowDEN,  Dry  Goods.  T.  H.  Cannon,  Shoes. 

J.  K.  Jennings,  Law^/er.  S.  B.  Heid,  Groceries. 

.  B.  Calvekt,  Lawyer.  S.  B.  Ezell,  Hardware, 

w.  .  LW,  President  OF  Bank. 

For  Strength,  Comfort,  Fit  and  Finish, 

 TRY  A  PAIR  OF  

''The  Yery  Best" — is  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  tried  theaa,' 
 For  sale  only  at — - 

W.  F.  GILLILAND^S. 

IS  STILL 

DYEING  mmi  mm,  mimi  m%  m  m  pants.. 

AND 

In  Fact  Everything  That  Needs  Dyeingc^. 

The  Dye  Does  Not  Rub  Off. 
Return  Express  Paid  on  All  Work. 

w,  3.  coFXvE:s"roN, 

DYER  AND  CLEANER, 

Charleston,  S.  C. . 

S7Main   St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Opposite  Post  Office, 
I  SPARTANBURG.  S-IC. 

MEN'S  FINE  SHOES  at  66f  to  75  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Nice  Line  Neckwear,  Underwear  and  Genfs  Furnishings 

AI.WAYS  AT  A  BABGAIN. 

fi^It  will  pay  you  to  call  and  see  them. 


WoFFORD  College  and  Fitting  School 


He  has  a  complete  list  furnished  by  the  Faculty  and  will  see 
that  each  student  buys  the  edition  desired.     Call  and 
see  him.   You  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 
Telephone  No.  70. 


TRE  HENNEMAN  MONaMENTAL?  JEWELRY  STORE, 

geOETY  BASSES,  EliRSS  RIM&S,  mmh%.  ETE. 


No  8,  Main  Street,  is  the  place  to  buy  the 
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R.  W.  Allen,  C.  R.  Calhoun,   -  -  Editors. 
TWO  COLLEGE  BOYS  ON  GREEK  AND  GERMAN. 


Written  for  the  English  Professor  by  Geo.  W.  Fooshe. 

EASTERLING.— I  heard  a  few  days  ago  that  you 
studied  Greek  instead  of  Grman? 
Walker — That  is  correct.    From  what  you  have  said,  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  you  studied  German  in 
preference  to  Greek. 

E. — Your  conclusion  is  exactly  right.  You  empha- 
size the  word  Greek  as  if  you  thought  that  I  made  a  very 
serious  mistake. 

W. — I  do;  but  it  is  entirely  useless  for  us  to  argue  about 
that.    How  did  you  like  German  ? 

E.— I  was  perfectly  charmed  with  it.  I  never  studied 
anything  in  my  life  that  I  liked  better  or  even  as  well. 
There  seems  to  be  something  very  attractive  about  it, 
which  is  impossible  for  me  to  explain  with  any  clearness 
to  you  or  credit  to  myself,  How  did  you  like  Greek, 
Walker? 

W. — Fully  as  well  as  you  seem  to  have  liked  German. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  would  possibly  make  me 
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dislike  it,  (Greek)  and  that  is  that  it  stakes  so  much  time 
to  prepare  a  lesson  in  it.    I — ' 

E  — That  is  a  very  great  objection,  and  one  that  I  have 
heard  almost  every  Greek  student  make.  Yet,  I  didn't 
study  German  on  that  account.  I  took  it  simply  because 
I  was  unprepared  on  Greek  at  my  entrance  into  college. 

W. — You  interrupted  me,  Easterling.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  I  didn't  dislike  Greek  from  that,  or  from  any 
other  cause.  'Tis  true  it  took  a  great  deal  of  my  time, 
yet  I  reached  that  stage  where  I  looked  upon  the  prepa- 
ration of  each  lesson  as  a  pleasure,  and  not  as  a  task 
assigned  me  by  a  task-master,  and,  of  course,  didn't  care 
how  much  time  it  took,  provided  I  didn't  have  to  neglect 
my  other  studies  for  it. 

E, — I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  you  were  so 
well  pleased.  You  certainly  ought  to  have  been,  for, 
leaving  everything  else  out,  you  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted, inasmuch  as  you  have  learned  such  a  noble  lesson. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Greek  was  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  average  student  than  German.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that,  Walker? 

W. — I  do,  and  have  reasons  therefor.  In  substituting 
German  for  Greek  you  deprive  yourself,  (1),  of  one  of  the 
best  mind  trainers  to  be  found  in  any  course;  (2),  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  (3), 
and  lastly,  of  a  knowlenge  of  a  very  superior  literature. 
I  might  give  you  many  more  reasons,  but  I  know  I  have 
given  you  enough  to  satisfy  you. 

E. — You  are  very  much  mistaken  in  that.  I  am  not 
so  easily  convinced,  and,  even  if  I  were,  you  should 
remember  that  "he  that  is  convinced  against  his  will  is 
of  the  same  opinion  still." 

W. — You  are  growing  poetic,  eh?  I  hardly  think  it 
necessary  that  you  should  call  Butler  from  his  rest  to 
help  you  in  such  an  argument,  unless  you  could  use  him 
more  appropriately  than  in  the  above  lines. 

E. — Very  well,  then,  I  will  leave  him  alone,  and  meet 
your  points  with  my  own  words.  In  your  first  reason 
you  look  upon  Greek  as  a  mind  trainer.  My  dear  friend, 
that  is  just  what  it  is  not.    '  Any  one  who  studies  it  with 
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that  object  in  view  derives  very  little  benefit  from  it. 
Tour  second  reason  is  a  very  good  one,  I  must  confess 
that,  in  that  respect,  Greek  is  superior  to  German,  though 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  gives  one  a  deeper 
insight  into  English  than  he  would  have  had  without  it. 
I  am  compelled  to  say,  in  regard  to  your  last  point,  that 
nothing  short  of  ignorance  could  have  caused  you  to 
make  such  a  statement.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing!  'Tis 
perfectly  ridiculous!    I  am  really  surprised  at  you! 

W. — You  make  me  feel  so  ashamed  of  myself,  that,  if 
I  could,  with  respect  to  you  and  justice  to  myself ,  escape, 
I  would  gladly  leave  you.  But  no  such  chance  presents 
itself,  so  I — 

E. — Don't  run  away.  1  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion 
of  the  Greeks. 

W. — Oh!  If  you  are  coming  back  to  the  bounds  of 
reason,  I  will  feel  perfectly  at  ease.  There  are  very  few 
Greeks  left  about  whom  to  express  my  opinion.  They 
have  been  a  great  people  and  have  done  many  noble 
things.  They  have  produced  some  great  men,  and  a  very 
excellent  literature.  At  present  very  little  can  be  said 
for  them. 

E. — You  seem  to  have  forgotten  one  very  important 
thing,  and  that  is,  the  fact  that  no  nation  can  live  on  its 
past  achievements  however  great  they  may  be.    That  is 
just  where  I  have  an  advantage  over  you.  The  Gormans 
are  greater  no w  than  at  any  period  during  their  exis- 
tence, and  as  they  advance,  (as  they  are  doing  daily.)  in 
political  power  their  language  is  gradually  exerting  an 
influence  over  other  languages  in  proportion  to  their  ad- 
vance.   Germany  is  to-day  the  greatest  political  power 
in  Europe,  and  consequently  her  literature  is  most  influ- 
ential.   Then  it  can  be  very  easily  seen  that  her  la  n 
guage  and  literature  will  be  studied  in  preference  to 
Greek.    The  whole  tide  of  public  opinion  is  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  Greek 
will  be  studied  in  very  few  colleges. 

W. — I  see  that  your  argument  is  very  good,  but  if  I 
had  time  for  a  more  lengthy  discussion,  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  talk  about  this  subject  with  you.    I  have 
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reasons  for  believing  that  the  day  you  speak  of  so  con* 
fidently,  will  never  come.    I  only  hope  it  never  will. 
Time  is  passing  very  rapidly,  so  I  must  be  going.  Good- 
night Easterling,  come  to  see  me  sometime.  [Exit  W.] 
E. — Thanks,  you  must  do  the  same — Good-night. 


very  race  which  has  deeply  impressed  itself  on  the 


I  J  human  family  has  been  the  representative  of  some 
great  idea, — one  or  more — which  has  given  direction  to 
the  nation's  life  and  form  to  its  civilization .  Among  the 
Egyptians  this  seminal  idea  was  life,  among  the  Persians 
light,  among  the  Hebrews  purity,  among  the  Greeks  it 
was  beauty  and  among  the  Romans  it  was  law. 

The  Anglo  Saxon  is  the  champion  of  the  two  grand 
ideas,  spiritual  Christianity  and  civil  liberty,  two  ideas 
beautifully  linked  by  the  chords  of  nature  and  made 
doubly  indissoluble  by  the  glorious  laurels  that  have 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  great  race  which  proclaimed 
them  its  guiding  stars. 

From  the  earliest  events  in  his  history  we  see  the  An- 
glo Saxon  displaying  those  haughty,  daring  invincible 
yet  noble  traits  of  caaracter  which  were  imparted  to  his 
nature  by  the  wild  rugged  stormy  country  from  which 
he  name.  At  every  step  in  his  on  ^ard  progress  they  have 
characterized  him  in  sublime  efforts  to  maintain  his  f ree- 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. When  his  simple,  crude,  yet  lofty  conceptions  of 
Divinity  were  hampered  and  bent  into  rigid  formality  by 
the  imperious  Roman  Pontiff,  with  his  all  grasping  am- 
bition for  conquest  and  subjugation,  his  firm  convictions- 
and  lofty  ambition  rebelled  against  the  authors  of  his  in- 
justice.   '*The  great  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury  was  not  by  accident  originated  among  a  Teutonic 
rather  than  a  Latin  race,  it  was  the  fire  of  liberty  burn- 
ing in  the  Anglo  Saxon's  heart  that  flamed  up  against 
the  Absolutism  of  the  Pope. 

The  Anglo  Saxon's  love  for  civil  liberty,  his  unflagging 
efforts  to  secure  it  and  the  heroic  manner  in  which  he 
has  always  defended  it,  have  made  it,  in  its  loftiest  and 
purest  meaning,  synonymous  with  his  name.  "To  some 
it  has  been  permitted  by  the  sufferance  of  neighbors; 
others  as  the  French  have  made  sad  and  futile  experi- 
iments  with  it,  but  the  nation  whose  love  for  liberty  has 
won  it  and  whose  genius  for  self  government  has  pre-  ' 
served  it,  is  pre-eminent  and  alone  the  Anglo  Saxon." 

The  noblest  nations  have  always  been  lovers  of  liberty. 
That  love  ran  strong  in  the  early  German  blood  and  has 
profoundly  influenced  all  the  branches  of  the  great  Ger- 
man family,  but  it  was  left  for  the  Anglo  Saxon  branch 
fully  to  recognize  the  right  of  civil  liberty  and  formally 
declare  it  the  foundation  stone  of  government. 

The  Anglo  Saxon's  noble  courage  and  heroic  allegi- 
ance to  his  country  have  marked,  at  almost  regular  in- 
tervals, the  voice  of  the  history  of  England  with  crimson 
stains  of  fratricidal  wars. 

The  unvarying  tendency  of  his  free  and  dauntless 
spirit,  respecting  authority  but  resisting  it's  abuse  has 
been  to  look  ever  beyond  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  his- 
actions  within  which  he  was  held  by  the  monarchy  an^ 
aristocracy  of  England  to  that  long  coveted  Utopian  ideal 
where  the  fruits  and  rewards  of  his  lofty  ambition  and 
unconquerable  energy  could  flourish  under  the  benign 
influences  of  democracy. 

Actuated  thus  by  the  purity  of  his  principals  and  chaf- 
ing under  the  discontent  of  the  rapidly  augmenting  in- 
trusions upon  his  liberty  he  makes,  before  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  world,  one  of  the  grandest  moves  of  his  his- 
tory. Bidding  farewell  to  his  over  exacting  mother 
country  he  boldly  bears  the  star  of  empire  Westward 
and  plants  his  banner  emblazoned  with  its  lofty  duplex 
motto,  upon  the  trackless  wilds  of  America.  It  is  now 
we  see  him  leap  with  a  bound  into  the  full  splendor  of 
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his  genius  and  might  as  he  rolls  back  the  curtain  on  the 
grandest  epoch  of  the  world's  history.  His  wonderful 
genius,  his  all-conquering  enterprise,  and  his  love  for 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  invigorated  by  tne  light 
of  his  ambition,  breaking  now  through  the  enveloping 
>  clouds  of  tyranny  and  restraint,  he  begins  that  phenome- 
nal and  unexampled  transformation  of  the  unexplored 
wilds  of  the  American  continent  into  the  grand,  growing, 
living  monument  which  to-day  sings  the  praises  of  his 
.greatness. 

Following  the  divine  commands  given  to  the  inmates 
.  of  Eden,  ^'to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it,"  he  breaks  in  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  mighty 
continent  that  had  lain  shrouded  in  oblivion  for  count- 
less centuries  and  spreads  the  light  of  the  Christian 
religion  over  its  trackless  wilds,  replaces  the  warwhoop 
of  the  roaming  savage  with  the  merry  sounds  of  industry 
and  civilization;  converts  a  region  of  trackless  forest 
into  fields  of  waving  grain;  replaces  the  lonely  wigwam 
with  magnificent  cities  of  wealth  and  beauty;  and  rears 
upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  ignorant  red  man  a 
government  which  stands  to-day  a  victory  over  past 
attempts  and  the  model  for  future  emulation.  Truly  has 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verified  the  poetical  phrase  that  "times 
noblest  offspring  is  her  last."  His  progress  has  more 
than  transcended  that  of  the  fabled  god  of  the  ancients, 
who,  beginning  his  morning  journey  in  the  Eeast,  drove 
his  flaming  chariot  through  the  sky  till  he  dipped  his 
glowing  axle  in  the  Western  wave. — Behind  and  around 
the  Anglo-Saxon  have  sprung  up  all  the  reward  and  fru- 
ition of  high  civilization,  nor  will  he  sink  beneath  the 
waves  of  that  placid  ocean  which  he  has  reached  in  his 
march  for  furnishing,  as  America  does,  the  missing  or 
uniting  link,  in  the  great  chain  of  advancing  civilization 
from  the  East  toward  the  West.  She  will  inevitably  be  the 
grand  pivot  on  which  is  to  turn  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

From  within  her  broad  boundaries,  brilliaat  with  the 
achievements  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius,  and  still  moving 
proudly  onward  in  progress,  civilization  and  power 
under  the  electric  touch  of  his  hand  and  brain,  she  will 
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eventually  radiate  the  controlling  influence  of  all  nations 
and  governments.  "When  Napoleon  drew  up  his  troops 
before  the  Mamelukes  under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids 
pointing  to  the  latter  he  said,  ^Remember  that  from 
yonder  heights  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you.'  " 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  standing  to-day  on  the  pyramid  top 
of  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  which  a  glorious 
destiny  has  exalted  him,  looks  down  upon  forty  centu- 
ries and  stretches  forth  his  hand  into  the  future  with 
power  to  mould  the  destinies  of  unborn  millions.  And 
as  he  sweeps  victoriously  onward  with  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  sublime  culmination  of 
his  power,  the  grand  chorus  ot  the  last  is  sung  in  the 
language  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  the  noble 
prophecy  of  Tennyson  is  rapidly  finding  fulfillment  in 
his  extending  dominion  and  influence — 

*'Till  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  are  fnrled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


I do  not  like  ordinary  books  written  by  women.  I 
would  rather  read  the  works  of  "The  grand  old  mas- 
ters," which  stir  up  the  great  depths  of  the  soul.  "They 
suggest  life's  endless  toils  and  endeavors."  In  youth 
time  we  are  too  apt  to  float  carelessly  down  the  stream 
of  life  with  idle  oars.  When  we  gaze  into  the  far  away 
future  it  is  through  Fancy's  magic  glass,  and  the  vision 
we  see  is  so  enchanting  that  we  long  to  float  more 
swiftly  over  the  solemn  waves. 

We  are  heedless  of  the  endless  struggle  and  earnest 
efforts  of  the  life-battle,  and  books  which  suggest  them 
to  us,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  Such  a  sonnet  as 
^*Toil,"  by  Mrs,  Browning  inspires  the  fainting  soul 
with  fresh  strength  and  enables  it  to  more  cheerfully 
perform  all  duties. 
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I  said  I  did  not  like  ordinary  works  written  by  women^ 
but  every  oneknowsthat  the  poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  do  not  belong  to  this  class.  Poe  called  her 
the  greatest,  the  most  glorious  of  her  sex,  and  well  does, 
she  deserve  the  proud  name. 

Her  "Dra^a  of  exile"  is  a  noble  work  and  abounds  in 
passages  of  the  finest  imagination. 

I  cannot  tell  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  I  only  know 
that  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  seem  to  lift  me  up  out  of 
myself,  and  transport  me  to  a  realm  of  the  beautiful,  the 
true,  and  the  holy.  "(  owper's  Grave"  is  one  of  the 
minor  poems  of  this  author,  and  must  be  admired  by  all 
who  have  that  ''divine  sixth  sense,"  sentiment,  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful.    See  how  it  opens: 

"It  is  a  plac<^  where  poets,  crowned, 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying; 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  the  praying. 
Yet  let  their  grief  and  humbleness, 

As  low  as  silence  languish 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her,  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish." 

When  we  remember  the  gloom  which  overshadowed 
the  life  of  the  g:entle  Gowper,  the  last  two  lines  ieem 
more  than  exquisite.  The  sadness  which  weighed  down 
his  pure  loving  heart  seems  better  understood  after  read-^ 
ing  Mrs.  Browning's  poems.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing: 

"The  pulsp  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number, 
And  silent  shadow  s  from  the  tre*'8 

Pell  upon  him  like  a  slumber." 

These  few  lines  are  inexpressribly  lovely.  But  I  am 
dwelling  too  long  on  the  little  gem  which  though  beauti- 
ful, is  only  a  daisy  among  the  roses. 

"Bertha  in  the  Lane"  is  touchingly  beautiful.  No  one 
with  a  feeling  heart  can  read  it  withot  having  the  fount 
of  tears  stirred.  It  has  never,  can  never  be  excelled  in 
pathos.  "The  House  of  Clouds"  belongs  to  the  highest 
order  of  intellect,  the  purely  ideal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  gloriously  imaginative.    "Lady  Geraldine'g  Court- 
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*hip"  is  a  charming  love  story  abounding  in  poetic 
thoughts  and  fancies.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
was  written  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  hours,  while 
the  author  was  physically  so  weak  as  to  require  support 
to  and  from  her  couch. 

In  speaking  of  the  works  of  "The  Milton  of  her  sex/* 
we  nust  not  neglect  to  notice  the  strong  religious  senti- 
ment which  pervades  her  poems.  It  is,  too,  the  religion 
of  Christ  the  Redeemer.  Many  of  the  poets  refer  in 
their  works  to  the  Creator,  the  All  Father,  but  Mrs. 
Browning  bows  her  heart  to  the  Savior. 

Whenever  I  read  a  book  which  pleases  me,  one  in  fact 
which  has  a  man  or  woman  behind  it,  I  feel  a  great  de- 
sire to  know  something  of  the  personnel  of  the  author. 
The  following  is  a  beautiful  description  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing: 

'*Her  figure  is  slight,  her  countenance  expressive  of 
genius  and  sensibility,  shaded  by  a  veil  of  long  brown 
locks;  and  her  tremulous  voice  often  flutters  over  her 
words  like  the  flame  of  a  dying  candle.  I  have  never  seen 
a  human  frame  which  seemed  so  nearly  a  transparent  veil 
for  a  celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  She  is  a  soul  of  fire, 
enclosed  in  a  shell  of  pearl.'*  Her  poems  are  filled  with 
scintillations  of  this  fire.  "The  lost  Bowers,"  and  "A 
Lay  of  the  early  Rose,"  are  upon  the  whole,  the  two  su- 
perlatively beautiful  poems  of  the  collection.  They  are 
too  lovely  to  be  broken  into  quotations. 

Certainly,  a  few  lines  like  these  cannot  do  justice  to 
this  Queen  of  Poets.  I  have  silently  passed  by  the  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  beauty  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Brown 
Rosary,"  "The  Duchess  May,"  "She  Sleeps,"  and  many 
others  which  cast  a  magic  spell  over  every  poetic  mind, 
but  must  give  some  expression  to  my  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  her  pure,  spiritual  love  sonnets,  as  superior 
to  the  general  type  of  sickly,  sentimental  love  verses  as 
the  sunlight  is  to  the  feeble  rays  of  the  taper.  The  son- 
net beginning 

"I  think  we  are  too  ready  with  complaiDt 
In  this  fair  world  of  God's," 

teaches  us  a  lesson  which  it  would  be  well  to  treasure  in 
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our  heart. 

A  tone  of  earnest  seriousness  prevails  in  the  greater 
number  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems. 

This  may  be  attributed  to  the  shadow  of  grief  which 
passed  over  her  gentle  spirit  in  youth.  In  one  of  her 
beautiful  prefaces  she  says;  "Poetry  has  been  to  me  as 
serious  a  thing  as  life,  and  life  has  been  a  very  serious 
thing." 

T.  T.  Lucas, 


THE  SHORT  STORIES 


TO  BE  FOUND  IN  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  ARE  IN 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  charm  that 
paper  has  for  the  casual  reader.  One  in  a  thousand  of 
these  stories — nothing  lacking  in  literary  excellence  or 
artistic  finish — is  distasteful  to  us  down  South.  I  have 
recently  read  two  of  this  kind.  One  is  ^^A  Bamboula'' 
(M.  E.  M.  Davis,  Jan.  21,  '93.)  The  other  is  -'The  Ad- 
vantaoes  of  Sherlock  Holmes'^  (A.  Conan  Doyle,  Feb. 
11,  '930 

They  call  us  down  here  a  "peculiar  people."  I'erhaps 
we  are.  At  all  events  we  are  a  generous  people  and  our 
good  nature  is  perennial.  We  are  quick  to  forgive  the 
ill-informed  alien  author  his  sometimes  gross  misrepre- 
sentations of  our  social  institutions.  We  join  Puck  and 
Life  in  the  laugh  over  our  Kentucky  colonel,  our  snail- 
pace  railroads,  the  historic  conversation  between  the 
governors  of  the  Carolinas. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  where  we  draw  the  line, 
and  that  distinctly.  That  point  is  the  social  relation 
subsisting  between  whites  and  blacks. 

The  man  who  thinks  to  see  "the  South  through  a  car 
window"  labors  under  a  delusion.  Likewise  the  author 
^ho  gets  his  data  upon  the  negro  question  from  a  cur 
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sory  glance  at  the  situation  is  sure  to  fall  into  error. 
Such  is  the  predicament  of  the  gentleman  named  above. 

In  A  Bamhoula,  Mr.  Davis  has  a  Northern  gentleman 
engaged  to  a  typical  Southern  lady.  When  he  visits  her 
home  just  prior  to  the  marriage,  it  is  evidently  his  first 
excursion  into  Dixie,  and  before  he  has  been  a  day  in 
the  house,  he  has  transferred  his  affections  from  the  lady 
to  her  ''quadroon" — locally  called  mulatto — chamber- 
maid. Nor  is  it  a  lust,  but  a  love,  and  the  lady  pines 
and  fades  under  the  blow.  Her  devoted  and  blue- 
gummed  carriage  driver,  out  of  sheer  pity  for  his  mis- 
tress, bites  the  tawny  usurper  with  his  fatal  fangs  and 
in  a  day  she  is  dead .  As  the  curtain  goes  down,  the 
lady  falls  in  a  dead  faint  at  the  feet  of  her  dusky  rival's 
corpse,  and  her  one  time  lover,  heart  broken,  slinks 
away  from  off  the  premises  back  to  his  northern  home. 

When  Mr.  Doyle  comes  to  give  an  account  of  '^The 
adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes/'  he  writes  a  similar  tale 
with  the  redeeming  exception  that  its  characters  are  not 
American.  He  has  an  English  merchant  to  marry  a 
young  English  widow,  with  whom  he  lives  happily 
enough  for  three  years  when  he  finds  out  she  has  a 
secret.  An  investigation  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  child  whose  existence  she  has  concealed  from  him; 
and  further  that  the  child  is  black,  for  its  father— her 
first  husband — was  a  wealthy  colored  citizen  of  that 
sensational  town,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Our  commercial  En- 
glishman accepts  the  decree  of  fate,  and  at  once  makes 
room  in  his  heart  and  at  his  hearth  for  his  ebon-hued 
step-child. 

With  this  latter  tale  there  is  not  much  of  fault  to  find 
in  as  much  as  its  considerate  author  has  placed  its  multi- 
colored burden  upon  broad  British  shoulders.  English- 
men, I  believe,  pride  themselves  upon  their  singular 
powers  of  endurance. 

Mr.  Davis'  tale,  however,  comes  nearer  home,  and 
merits  more  serious  consideration.  There  is  an  element 
of  diabolism  in  it,  and  it  carries  an  insult  on  its  face.  It 
is  a  malicious  affront  to  a  people  who  are  as  proud  as 
they  are  ' 'peculiar."    It  does  violence  to  traditions  tha 
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are  coeval  with  the  slave  trade  in  America  and  that  are 
sacred. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Davis  is  conscientious.  He  may 
simply  have  given  a  Southern  setting  to  a  picture  that 
is  true  to  his  social  surroundings.  But  when  he  pictures 
a  typical  southern  woman  clinging  desperately  to  the 
man  who  deserts  her  for  one  of  a  different  and,  in  every 
concievable  respect,  inferior  race;  and  when  he  has  her 
pine  and  fade  beneath  the  blow,  he  prostitutes  current 
literature,  making  of  it  a  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  un- 
called-for insult  to  a  people  who  have  not  yet  eliminated 
the  factor  of  self-respect  from  the  make-up  of  their 
women. 

That  his  hero  should  conceive  a  love,  apart  from  all 
lust,  for  a  mulatto,  may  be  quite  possible  from  Mr. 
Davis'  social  point  of  view;  but  to  have  maintained  the 
true  local  coloring  of  his  picture,  he  should  have  had 
that  hero  hustling  off  the  premises  astride  a  rail  as  soon 
as  his  unnatural  affection  displayed  itself.  The  lady, 
his  heroine,  far  from  fainting,  would  have  congratu- 
lated herself  upon  having  discovered  the  true  and  ghoul- 
ish inwardness  of  her  one-time  lover  while  yet  it  was 
not  too  late. 

Women  who  would  faint  away  to  see  the  love  they 
thought  was  theirs  turned  upon  the  maid  that  empties 
their  slops  may  live  and  multiply  in  the  land  that  gave 
us  the  bestial  author  of  "Order  No.  28."  There  may  be 
in  Mr.  Davis'  charmed  circle,  '^females"  who  would  fall 
in  a  swoon  at  the  feet  of  a  rival's  ginger-bread  carcass. 
Thank  God,  down  here  it  is  different.  When  they  come 
into  competition  on  the  matrimonial  market  with  their 
nesrro  help,  our  women  withdraw. 

Let  Mr.  Davis  accompany  his  hero  on  his  next  trip 
South.  Let  him  observe  how  his  dress  coat  will  be  ex- 
changed for  one  of  tar  and  feathers  before  his  affaire 
with  the  house  girl  is  two  hours  old.  Let  him  note  with 
what  eager  delight  his  erstwhile  fiance  will  herself  set 
the  "pack"  upon  his  dastard  trail.  The  tale  he  will 
write  then  will  be  less  heinous  in  conception,  less  re- 
volting in  execution. 
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Pride  of  race  and  respect  of  self  form  part  of  the  rich 
legacy  left  to  us  by  fathers  who  stood  peerless  alike  in 
legislative  hall  and  on  field  of  battle,  and  by  mothers 
who  constituted  the  noblest  type  of  womanhood  in  a 
world's  history.  He  is  a  thief  indeed  who  would  filch 
from  us  this  heritage. 

Thank  God,  Mr.  Davis'  heroine  is  still  North  of  the 
Potomac.  May  its  loyal  waters  whelm  o^er  her  when 
she  assays  the  crossing.  '90. 


THE  IDEAL  STUDENT. 


THE  ideal  student !  Well,  what  is  he  anyhow?  Is  it 
possible  for  such  a  being  to  exist?  If  he  does,  what  is 
he  made  of?  Or  is  he  made  or  born  as  a  poet?  He  is  doubt- 
less something  constructed  on  two  legs  and  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  or,  at  least,  very  seldom  made. 
But  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  that  walks  the  college 
campus  like  other  boys.  He  is  a  pattern  to  whom  you 
can  point  your  unfortunate  fellow  student  and  tell  him 
to  follow.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  he  is  something  that  is  not 
seen  every  day.  But  then  he  is  indefinable.  Therefore, 
we  will  treat  him  negatively.  First  of  all,  he  is  not 
tirely  different  from  other  students.  He  waiJcs,  eats  and 
drinks  like  them  and  sometimes  talks  like  them  He  is 
not  an  inveterate  "loafer."  He  is  not  always  in  some 
other  boy's  room  telling  yarns  and  displaying  his  dry  wit 
when  he  ought  to  be  studying.  Still  he  is  not  a  mere 
bookworm  in  his  text  books,  and  neglects  everything 
else  in  order  that  he  , may  have  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  entire  faculty.  No;  he  must  know  something 
else  besides  text  books,  for  they  alone  do  not  always 
make  a  great  man.  He  must  read  and  prepare  his  debates 
and  essays  for  his  society— not  merely  to  shun  a  petty 
fine  but  because  he  wants  to  be  benefitted.    He  will  not 
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stay  in  his  room  and  study  all  day,  without  taking  any 
bodily  exercise,  and  thereby  degenerate  into  a  walking 
skeleton  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  penetrate 
so  easily  that  he  will  scarcely  make  a  perceptible  shadow. 
Ko;*  he  knows  better  than  this.  For  he  remembers  an 
old  adage  which  says  something  about  having  a  strong 
mind  in  a  strong  body  and  believes  this  a  great  truth,  and 
that  the  author  of  it  will  be  forever  immortalized.  Per- 
haps he  is  right.  But  then  he  would  not  exercise  his 
body  all  the  time  and  never  exercised  his  brain.  He 
would  strike  the  golden  mean.  Everybody  knows  he 
would  not  discuss  very  profusely  with  the  professor  about 
a  recitation  which  he  had  not  seen,  especially  if  the  pro- 
fessor had  called  on  the  man  next  to  him  to  recite,  and 
would  likely  get  him  in  a  few  minutes  unless  the  bell 
rang.  Certainly  he  »vould  not  be  always  begging  nature 
to  alter  her  prearranged  laws  and  allow  him  the  privilege 
of  getting  sick  on  Friday  night  rather  than  any  other. 
For  he  must  be  present  at  his  society  meeting;  nor  would 
he  make  an  exception  to  this  rule  by  asking  for  a  guar- 
antee of  good  health  whenever  there  is  an  important 
election  to  take  place  on  the  grounds  that  he  desires  to 
cast  his  vote  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

In  his  society  he  never  shrinks  duty.  No  one  would 
ever  know  him  to  leave  the  hall  just  before  the  president 
calls  on  him  for  his  debate  and  stay  out  till  the  debate  is 
closed.  He  is  always  very  conscientious,  when  he  is 
reported  for  his  fines  you  never  hear  him  plead  "no 
money"  and  in  half  an  hour  see  him  at  the  oyster  saloon 
with  one  of  his  chums  enjoying  "a  fry"  for  which  he 
pays  the  cash.  No,  he  would  not  do  this,  for  he  would 
then,  apparently,  be  handling  the  truth  rather  care- 
lessly. But  above  all  he  would  not  flunk  on  every  ex- 
amination if  he  could  help  it,  or  pray  that  fortune  might 
smile  on  him  so  that  he  might  "pass"  by  some  mysteri- 
ous way.  For  he  has  recently  read  that  some  great 
philosopher  said: 

"Of  all  pad  words  of  tongrue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  I  have  flunked  ap:ain." 

Again  he  would  not  stuff  himself  with  the  doctrines, 
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sayings  and  philosophy  of  any  professor.  No  one  wants 
to  see  a  spurious  or  a  second  edition  of  any  professor  walk- 
ing and  talking  on  the  campus  as  if  he  were  a  follower 
of  some  great  philosopher.  There  may  be  other  things 
that  the  ideal  student  would  not  be  or  do,  but  the  reader 
knows  what  they  are.  X. 
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H.  W.  ACKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


Mr.  D.  M.  McMillan  and  Miss  Tiller  Foster,  of  Roby, 
county  seat  of  Fisher  County,  Texas,  were  married  De- 
cember 25th,  1892.  Mr.  McMillan  was  for  a  while  a 
student  of  this  college.  He  is  now  a  successful  teacher 
at  his  new  home  in  Texas. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sojourner,  '93,  is  teaching  near  Denmark,  S. 
C.  His  school,  we  are  informed,  is  flourishing.  He 
expects  to  continue  until  next  fall,  and  then,  perhaps, 
resume  his  college  course. 

A.  S.  Pegues,  '92,  has  been  elected  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Hampton  Graded  School,  Hampton  County,  S.  C. 
The  attendance  of  this  school  is  very  large.  At  present 
Mr.  Pegues  has  an  assistant  teacher. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Yancy,  '61'  is  principal  of  a  progressive 
school  in  Florida.  He  has  been  teaching  for  many  years. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  settled  near  Branchville, 
S.  C,  where  he  taught  with  success  for  four  or  five  years. 
During  this  time  he  made  many  friends  and  by  his 
energetic  labors  and  fidelity  to  duty  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  those  who  knew  him.  Later  he  was  offered 
a  school  in  Florida.  This  he  accepted  and  has  been 
teaching  ever  since. 

Henry  Stokes,  of  last  year's  Freshman  class,  is  now 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  near  Branchville,  S.  C, 

A.  B.  Stucky,  '77,  is  practicing  law  at  Sumter,  S.  C. 
He  has  been  quite  successful  in  the  legal  profession.  He 
was  elected  auditor  at  the  last  election. 

H.  W.  Crouch,  an  old  student,  is  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Johnston,  S.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  busi- 
ness college  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  R.  B.  R.  C.  Wallace,  '76,  is  practicing  medicine  at 
Lydia,  Darlington  County,  S.  C.  There  he  has  been 
located  for  some  time,  and  his  practice  is  extensive. 
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A.  M.  Muckenfuss,  *89,  just  after  graduation  was 
elected  principal  of  a  high  school  in  Marion  County.  This 
position  he  filled  with  acceptability  for  two  years  and 
was  offered  it  for  the  third,  but  wishing  to  take  a  higher 
course  he  declined  the  offer.  He  is  now  at  Johns- 
Hopkins,  where  he  will  take  his  Ph.  D.  in  June  next. 

J.  A.  Townsend,  of  Abbeville,  who  was  for  a  while  a 
student  at  this  college,  taught  school  afterwards  in  Cor- 
sicana,  Texas.  He  has,  however,  quit  teaching  and 
^one  into  business,  and  is  doing  well. 

J.  H.  Forney,  '74,  of  Rutherford,  N.  C,  went  to  Cali- 
fornia after  graduation  and  studied  law.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  legal  profession  in  California.  He  is  now 
in  Idaho  and  is  still  doing  well. 

J.  C.  Klugh,  '77,  is  a  successful  lawyer  in  Abbeville 
County.  At  the  [last  election  he  was  elected  Master  in 
Equity. 

W.  E.  Parry,  who  completed  his  Freshman  year  with 
'95,  is  now  in  New  York  engaged  in  the  mission  work. 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Parry  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  will  be  married  soon. 

M.  H.  Daniel,  '87,  is  teaching  at  St.  Matthews,  S.  C. 
His  school  is  large  and  he  is  meeting  with  much  success. 
Mr.  Daniel  has  of  late  been  elected  associate  editor  of  the 
St.  Matthews  Herald.  We  wish  him  success  in  this  new 
enterprise. 

J.  M.  Workman,  '89,  and  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Thornburgh,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  were  married 
Wednesday  evening,  February  15,  1893. 

R.  L.  Daniel,  of  last  year's  Junior  class,  is  now  at 
Raymond,  Orangeburg  County.    He  expects  to  return  to 

Wofford  next  October  and  graduate  with  '94. 

F.  F.  Ott,  who  complete  his  Sophmore  year  with  '94,  is 
farming  near  St.  Matthews,  Orangeburg  County. 
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Edtiorial  and  Exchange  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,    -    -  Editor. 


We  now  say  President  Harrison  and  ex-President 
ClevelaDd.  After  the  fourth  of  March  it  will  be  vice 
versa. 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal  there  were  a  number 
of  typographical  errors  for  which  the  editors  were  not 
responsible.  It  seems  that  some  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  chief  editor  is  responsible  for  every  error  that 
occurs  in  The  Journal,  whether  in  his  department  or 
the  others.  We  assure  the  friends  of  The  Journal  that 
we  will  try  to  have  as  few  errors  as  possible  hereafter. 


In  the  "Educational  Review"  for  February  is  to  be 
found  the  inaugural  address  of  Professor  Froude,  of 
Oxford,  which  every  student  should  read.  It  is  highly 
literary  and  contains  many  suggestive  thoughts  on  his- 
tory. 


The  "Furman  University  Journal"  says:  ''There  is 
quite  a  number  of  boys  in  the  university  who  are  not 
members  of  either  of  the  literary  societies"  and  urges 
them  to  join  one  of  them  soon.  If  Furman  would  follow 
the  example  of  Wofford,  there  would  be  no  need  of  such 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  societies  in  the  college  paper. 
The  faculty  of  Wofford  compels  every  student  to  con- 
nect himself  with  one  of  the  societies  and  this  plan  has 
been  tested  for  a  number  of  years  and  found  to  work 
well.  The  training  of  a  good  literary  society  is  just  as 
important  and  beneficial  as  any  department  of  a  college 
course.  It  is  true  that  all  students  cannot  take  the  same 
interest  in  society  work.  Some  are  naturally  better 
debaters,  declaimers  or  writers,  yet  every  one  can  im- 
prove himself  if  he  will.    Besides  the  training  in  debate. 
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in  essay  writing  and  declaiming,  the  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary law  and  the  educating  influence  of  intermingling 
ideas  and  thoughts  make  the  societies  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  factors  in  college. 


The  dignity  of  office  should  ever  be  respected  for  its 
own  sake.  From  the  remotest  ages  those  in  high  office, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  have  always  had  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity  and  sacredness  thrown  around  them. 
If  the  people  are  taught  not  to  respect  those  who  execute 
the  laws,  they  will  not  respect  the  laws  themselves. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  m  South  Caro- 
lina, there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  secular  news- 
papers to  belittle  high  officials  and  to  speak  of  them  in 
the  most  disrespectful  terms.  Yet  these  same  papers  claim 
that  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  have  the  laws  of  the 
land  obeyed.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  abuse  those  in  office  who  do  not 
agree  with  him  Truly,  this  is  an  age  when  everything 
and  everybody  is  criticised  in  the  most  severe  manner. 


The  societies  have  passed  resolutions  to  consolidate  the 
society  libraries  with  the  college  library,  provided  the 
college  authorities  will  accept  their  terms.  The  three 
consolidated  into  one  will  make  a  good  library  and  will 
be  more  convenient  to  the  students.  The  college  will 
secure  a  librarian  who  will  keep  the  library  open  and 
register  all  books  taken  out  by  students.  This  will 
enable  students  to  get  out  books  any  time  during  the 
week.    Let  us  give  the  new  plan  a  fair  trial. 


Cleveland's  cabinet  has  been  a  great  subject  for  the 
newspapers  for  the  last  few  months.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  not  satisfied  with  his  selection  of  men.  Of 
course  he  cannot  please  everybody;  no  one  can  do  that. 
But  Cleveland  is  a  man  of  great  judgment  and  always 
tries  to  put  the  best  men  in  office.  The  great  idea  that 
has  always  characterized  his  life  is  to  serve  the  whole 
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people  and  not  any  faction  or  party.  For  this  reason  he 
has  never  been  popular  with  extreme  partisans.  Cleve- 
land is  doubtless  greater  than  his  party. 


It  seems  that  there  are  some  of  our  subscribers  who  are 
always  ready  to  blame  the  business  manager  of  The 
Journal  when  they  fail  to  get  a  number  of  The  Journal. 
The  business'  manager  is  like  ev^erybody  else,  and  is 
liable  to  make  a  mistake  and  overlook  a  name.  The 
Journal  always  comes  out  the  first  week  in  each  month 
and  if  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  the  manager  will 
send  you  another  one  if  he  is  notified.  Don't  order  your 
subscription  stopped  because  your  Journal  was  lost  in 
the  mails. 


That  women  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  higher 
collegiate  or  a  university  education  when  an  opportunity 
is  offered  them  is  shown  by  the  number  now  in  our  large 
universities.  The  catalogue  of  Yale  for  1893  shows  that 
22  of  the  125  graduate  students  are  women.  Miss  Mary 
Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  has  given  $306,977  to  John's-Hop- 
kins  to  complete  the  endowment  fund,  provided  women 
be  allowed  to  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  medical 
school  on  th^  same  terms  as  men.  The  trustees  have 
accepted  the  gift  and  the  school  will  be  opened  to  men  and 
women  alike.  This  all  shows  that  the  old  idea  of  female 
education  is  passing  away.  The  time  is  coming  when 
women  will  demand  as  high  education  as  men.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  doors  of  our  male  colleges 
should  be  thrown  open  to  women  on  equal  terms  with 
men  will  be  a  subject  of  vital  importance.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  present  courses  of  study  now  in  our  female 
colleges  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  present  ideas 
of  female  education.  We  will  either  have  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  female  colleges,  or  allow  our  women  to 
pursue  post-graduate  courses  in  our  male  colleges.  The 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Wofford  will  open  her 
doors  to  women. 
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"The  Emory  Phoenix"  for  February  is  an  interesting 
number.  The  departments  of  this  journal  are  all  well 
gotten  up.  Among  several  creditable  articles  in  this 
issue  is  one  entitled  "Oyster  Philosophy"  which  shows 
literary  merit.  The  editor  gets  off  a  good  editorial  on 
"The  College  Editor."  We  notice  the  absence  of  the 
alumni  department  in  this  journal.  We  think  every 
college  paper  ought  to  have  this  department,  which  will 
enable  the  old  students  to  keep  up  with  their  classmates 
and  old  fellow  students.  We  hope  soon  to  see  this  addi- 
tion to  "The  Phoenix." 


"The  Georgia  University  Monthly  Magazine"  is  anew 
exchange  that  we  have  recoived  for  the  first  time.  This 
magazine  is  well  gotten  up  and  shows  that  the  editors 
are  energetic,  active  and  enthusiastic  men  in  their  work. 
"The  Road  Question"  is  an  article  which  fully  sets  forth 
the  need  and  importance  of  having  good  roads.  ;;^The 
author  shows  that  all  civilized  nations  have  always  con- 
structed a  good  road  system  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  an  index  to  their  civilization.  Our  roads  are 
neglected.  To  remedy  this  competent  engineers  should 
be  employed  to  survey  and  re-locate  our  roads.  This  is 
a  very  important  question  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
handled  it  well.  This  magazine  is  interesting  and  at- 
tractive throughout.  We  gladly  welcome  it  to  our  ex- 
change list. 


"Our  Monthly,"  printed  at  the  Thorn  well  Orphanage, 
Clinton,  S.  C,  is  always  a  welcome  visitor.  It  is  edited 
by  Rev.  W.  P.  Jacobs  in  the  interest  of  this  orphanage, 
which  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  and  noble  work  for 
the  orphans  of  our  land.  We  wish  the  "Monthly"  much 
success  in  its  efforts  to  help  the  fatherless  of  our  country. 


In  the  "Coney  Student"  for  January  in  a  short  article 
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•on  "Two  Great  Men,"  B.  F.  Butler  and  ex-President 
Hayes,  we  find  the  following: 

*^In  General  B.  F.  Butler  we  have  lost  a  man  renowned 
for  his  achievements,  both  in  war  and  peace.  Maine 
can  almost  claim  him  as  her  son,  for  his  early  manhood 
was  modeled  among  her  institutions  of  learning.  His 
magnanimity  displayed  itself  in  every  undertaking.  As 
practitioner  at  the  bar  he  was  received  with  great  respect, 
and  attentively  listened  to  in  the  highest  tribunals  of  our 
land!  A  man  with  a  more  generous  hand  or  kinder 
heart  never  lived.  His  generosity  to  the  poor  and  needy 
was  one  of  his  notable  traits,  and  his  hand  was  always 
extended  in  the  time  of  oppression." 

While  we  do  not  believe  in  abusing  the  dead,  yet  we 
believe  there  are  times  when  the  truth  ought  to  be  told. 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  contemporary  is  either  very 
ignorant  of  the  life  and  character  of  General  Butler,  or 
he  has  a  very  low  conception  of  magnanimity.  We 
wonder  if  '*his  magnanimity  displayed  itself  in  every 
ttndertaking"  when  he  was  taking  those  spoons,  or  if  "a 
man  with  a  more  generous  hand  or  a  kinder  heart  never 
lived"  when  he  treated  the  helpless  women  in  New 
Orleans  so  brutally.  Maine  is  welcome  to  "claim  him 
almost  as  her  son." 


CLiPFims, 


"I  love  to  flirt  with  college  boys. 

Because  they  are  so  nice; 
And  when  they  kiss  me  once,  I  know 

They're  going  to  kiss  me  twice." — Ex. 


She — "Will  I  pass  without  taking  an  examination  ?" 
Professor — "You  may  by  a  tight  squeeze." 
She— "Oh,  how  provoking  you  are  !    But  I'd  even  sub- 
jjflit  to  that  to  avoid  examination." — Ex. 
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A  negro  was  class  orator  at  Amhurst  College  last  sum- 
mer, and  negro  beaux  with  their  partners  attended  the 
final  ball.— Ex. 


A  freshman  once  to  Hades  went; 

Some  things  he  wished  to  learn, 
But  they  sent  him  back  to  earth  again — 

He  was  too  green  to  burn.— Ex. 


Love  is  the  emblem  of  eternity;  it  confounds  all  notions 
of  time,  effaces  all  memory  of  beginning,  all  fear  of  end. 
— Madame  de  Stael. 


WOMAN. 


Woman  is  man's  incentive  to  go  forward — the  tempt- 
ing bait  and  the  merciless  whip. 

Woman  is  the  pearl  of  s-reat  price;  to  obtain  her  you 
must  risk  life  in  troublesome  waters. 

Woman  is  only  a  rib  of  man,  but  she  is  worth  all  the 
other  bones  put  together. 

Woman  is  the  mother  of  mankind  since  Adam.  She 
is  the  maternal  muscle  that  has  spanked  the  race  into 
decent  manners  and  behavior. 


The  following  shows  a  Freshman's  knowledge  both  in 
grammar  and  mathematics: 

An  intransitive  verb  expresses  an  act  not  done  to  an- 
other, as  James  did  not  stride  John. 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  that  can  never  meet  until  they 
run  together. 

Things  which  are  equal  to  each  other  are  equal  to  any- 
thing else. 

To  find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  room  you  mul- 
tiply the  room  by  the  number  of  feet.  The  product  is 
the  result. — Ex. 
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The  editor  eat  in  his  Banctum 

Letting  his  lessons  rip, 
Racking  his  brain  for  an  item, 

And  stealing  all  he  could  clip. 

The  editor  sat  in  his  class  room 

As  if  getting  over  a  drunk. 
His  phiz  was  clouded  with  aw^ful  gloom. 

For  he  had  made  a  total  flunk. 

The  editor  returned  to  his  sanctum. 

And  hit  himself  in  tbe  eye. 
He  swore  he'd  enough  of  the  business; 

He  would  quit  this  paper  or  die. 


"Lovingly  yours/'  she  used  to  write, 

That  was  after  our  summer  s  fun; 

Mark  what  the  rocks  and  waves  had  done; 
"Lovingly  yours,"  she  used  to  write 

When  college  begun. 

"Ever  sincerely"— ah  !  a  change; 

Thus  she  forgets  the  lesson  she  taught, 

Somebody  else  is  paying  court. 
"Ever  sincerely;"  what  a  change  ! 

She  scarcely  ought. 

"Cordially" — this  is  very  terse. 

Such  nonchalence  will  never  do, 
That  summer's  faded  from  her  view. 

'  'Cordially"— frigid— very  terse. 
I  wonder— who? 

"Yours"— ah  !  well,  I  expected  that, 

That  was  after  his  winter's  fun; 

Mark  what  parties  and  hops  had  done. 
"Yours  in  haste" — I  expected  that. 

Ere  college  was  done.  — Harvard.. 


Thornwell  Haynes,    -    .    -    -  Editor. 


ELECTIONS. 


At  the  recent  election  of  speakers  for  the  Sophomore 
Exhibition  that  class  elected  Messrs.  Chas.  Kirby.  S.  H. 
McGhee,  and  J.  W.  Wiggins,  from  the  Calhomi  Society 
as  speakers;  and  H.  J  Shoemaker,  W.  A.  Clyde,  and  J. 
P.  Hollis  from  the  Preston.  Marshals:  J.  Frasier  Ljgon, 
chief,  with  Messrs.  Strother,  Dibble,  Jiewton,  Nickels, 
Hodges,  and  Coleman  assistants: 

This  is  the  largest  class  in  college,  and  the  largest 
Sophomore  class  in  the  history  of  Wofford.  A  splendid 
exhibition  is  expected,  and  the  jtiiblic  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  contribute  to  its  success.  To  be 
held  first  Friday  night  in  May. 


The  election  of  officers  in  the  Preston  Society  resulted 
as  follows:  President,  H.  Z.  Nabors;  Vice-President,  T. 
S.  Shul(>r;  Secretnry,  S.  Taylor;  1st  Critic,  Henry  Stokes; 
2d  Critic,  T.  S.  Shuler;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Watson;  Li- 
brarian,  J.  C.  Daniels;  1st  Censor,  W.  A.  Pitts,  2d  Cen- 
sor, W.  Coleman. 


Mr.  Olin  Wannamaker  was  elected  marshal  from  the 
Calhoun  Society,  m  lieu  of  Mr.  Hosea  Dean  wlio  baa 
quit  college. 


Messrs.  Jones  and  Shuler  were  elected  to  represent  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.  of  Wofford  in  the  State  Y.  M .  C.  A.  meeting 
now  being  held  in  Columbia— February  24,  25,  26  and  27. 

OUR  INVITATIONS. 


It  is  certainly  not  out  of  the  way  to  suggest  to  our 


newly  appointed  invitation  conunittee,  and  especially 
would  we  beg"  tlie  chairman's  attention,  that  some  new 
form,  style,  or  "get  up"  in  the  way  of  invitations  is 
painfully  needed.  The  cut  on  the  invitations  used  for 
the  last  number  of  years  [we  can't  learn  when  it  ivasn't 
used]  is  certainly  not  up  to  the  average  of  what  invita- 
tions should  be  now-a-days;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  change 
there  should  be  something  new.  Not  to  speak  of  the  age 
of  the  cut,  it  is  not  a  good  one,  neither  is  it  attractive. 
It  could  be  much  improved  at  little  expense.  We  might 
add  that  the  form  is  also  about  as  ante-bellum  as  the 
well-known  cut.    Let  us  have  something  new, 

REL[<}WUS  El'ERCmES. 


The  manner  of  conducting  the  weekly  prayer-meetings 
held  by  the  students  has  been  changed,  and  now  a  lec- 
ture is  given  every  Tuesday  evening  by  some  member  of 
the  Faculty,  or  minister  from  the  city.  Prof.  Snyder 
conducted  the  first  of  the  series,  lecturing  upon  the 
Bible,  its  history,  different  translations,  and  literature. 
Prof.  Kilgo,  the  following  week,  talked  about  the  stu- 
dent, and  what  his  life  should  be — the  care  of  his  body, 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  their  development.  Prof. 
DuFre  will  lecture  next. 

The  prayer-rneeting  on  Sunday  morning  is  still  contin- 
ued, and  is  always  well  attended. 

It  is  good  to  report  that  the  attendance  of  the  students 
at  church  and  Sunday  School  is  more  general  and  fre- 
quent. 

BAl^E  HALL. 

It  is  getting  the  right  time  of  year  for  out-door  sports 
to  be  indulged  in,  and  as  we  have  no  gymnasium,  no 
foot-ball*  and  very  little  tennis,  let  us  not  neglect  the 
health-giving^,  strengthing,  inexpensive,  and  ''less  dan- 
ger-getting" base-ball.  Why  shouldn't  we  play  a  few 
games  with  some  of  the  near  country  towns,  including 
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Furman  University?  The  Faculty  will  not  object,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  organiza- 
tion formed  at  once,  the  necessary  outfit  purchased,  and 
practice  begun.  If  the  joint  debate  with  Furman  comes 
off,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  take  a  good 
team  along  and  give  them  a  round  or  two  with  Chreitz- 
berg  in  the  box. 


BRIEFIS. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Rodgers  sat  with  the  Sophomore  Class  one 
day  last  week  to  see  the  interesting  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity now  being  performed  for  that  class  by  Prof.  Du- 
Pre. 

And  still  nothing  definite  is  done  about  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  libraries.  There  seems  to  be  no  understand- 
ing  between  faculty  and  students.  Why  don't  they  do 
something? 

There  is  a  craze-mania  for  buying  wood  at  the  Thomas 
Hall.  Covered-wagons,  gigs,  landaus  and  bibcclers  are 
never  allowed  to  pass  without  being  asked  if  they  've  any 
wood  to  sell. 

The  Freshman  who  wanted  to  know  if  Milton  wrote 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  his  class- 
mate who  asked  the  Professor  if  Cotter  didn't  write  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night. 

Messrs.  Chreitzberg  and  Norton  of  the  college  were 
victorious  in  the  recent  games  of  tennis  played  with 
Messrs.  Henneman  and  Roquie  from  the  city.  Of  the 
three  sets,  the  city  managed  to  claim,  in  all,  three 
games. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Societies  the  chief  mar-, 
shal  for  the  commencement  occasion  appointed  Mr.  W. 
W.  Baskin,- chairman  of  the  reception  committee  consis- 
ting of  Messrs.  Bomar,  Lucas,  Henderson,  Cleveland, 
Stoll,  Crouch,  with  Pugh  and  Allen  from  the  Fitting 
SchooL 
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A  panacea  for  all  ills  is,  has  been,  and  seems  always 
will  be  recommended  by  Hope,    It  is  hot  water,  pure 

and  simple.    Try  it. 

A  witty  senior,  who  is  certainly  struck  on  Miss  Mary, 

compared  the  head  of  one  of  his  class-mates  to  heaven, 
claiming  there  could  be  no  parting  there  unless  Dr.  Ayer 
could  destroy  the  simile.  Evidently,  such  anology 
would  also  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  angelic  %ving8 
affixed  to  a  jelly-fish  would  appear  ludicrous  as  well  as 
somewhat  unhandy. 

Mr.  Henry  Stokes,  '93,  represented  theGamma  chapter 
of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity  in  their  convention 
held  at  <  hattaiiooga.  He  reports  a  most  royal  occasion, 
and  an  enjoyable  visit  paid  his  brother  in  Atlanta  on  his 
return. 

,  The  joint  debate  with  Furman  University  will  take 
place  in  Greenville  the  third  Friday  night  in  April. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  of  the  students  to  form  a  chess 
club  in  college.  There  are  several  players  who  would 
join  if  some  would  give  the  matter  a  definite  shape. 

Doctor:    ''Do  you  smoke  cigarettes,  Mr.  N?' 

Mr.  N:    "Yes  sir,  Dr.  sometimes.-' 

Doctor;  "Don't  you  know,  Mr.  N.  that  your  smoking 
will  have  a  bad  influence  on  your  smaller  brothers,  in 
fact  all  the  little  boys  who  see  you?  Don't  you  really 
think  it  best  to  quit  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  little  fellows  imitating  you?" 

Mr.  N: — "But,  Doctor,  if  I  quit  until  all  the  little  fel- 
lows grow  up,  I  never  would  get  to  smoke  at  all." 

Mr.  N.  still  smokes. 

A  Freshman  went  to  see  his  little  Annie  Rooney  a  few 
nights  ago — but  as  the  incident  was  so  romantic  it  should 
only,  be  told  in  poetry: 

A  FreBhman  called  to  see  his  girl, 

And  talked  till  very  late, 
The  light  burned  low, 

The  clock  grew  tired, 
Yet  by  her  side  he  sate. 


The  cricket  climbed  the  brass  end  iron, 

Lnd  there  it  skinned  a  cat, 
Her  father,  he  grew  angry  too. 

And  yet  the  Freshman  sat. 

Her  dear  pet  pug  did  curl  his  tail 

And  at  the  Freshman  Bigbed 
Jumped  through  the  curl, 

Looked  at  the  girl,  , 
And  then  went  off  and  died. 

Finale, 

He  is  coming,  the  angry  sire, 
*'With  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
The  clock  struck  two 
•  The  door  slammed  to 

And  the  Freshman  lit  on  his  head. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  want  of  college  enthusiasm 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  Wotf ord  among  all  the  students. 
There  is  not  even  a  college  yell,  no  colors,  and  very  few 
who  would  know  what  they  were  for,  if  we  had  them. 
The  campus  never  echoes  with  any  college  song.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  most  effective  machinery  is  the  most 
quiet. 

W.  C.  Kirkland  led  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  Jof  the 
Epworth  League  on  Thursday  the  22d.  W.  A.  Pitts  will 
conduct  the  meeting  on  March  the  second.  The  subject 
of  his  lecture  will  be,  ''Starved  on  Husks."' 

The  recent  explosion  of  Mr.  Jason  Hall's  lamp,  by 
whicn  occurrence  his  mustache  disappeared,  has  an  abid- 
ing result  in  the  continued  disappearance  of  that  never 
existing  ornament. 

About  a  dozen  students  were  treated  to  a  right  royal 
repast  a  week  or  so  ago  at  which  Mr.  Wolfe  acted  as  rex 
convivii,  and  Mr.  Gains  as  toast-master. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Flood,  of  Sumter,  has  joined  the  Freshman 
class. 

Mr.  J,  Fred  Grant,  '96,  happened  to  a  very  painful 
accident  the  last  of  January.  He  was  wrestling  with  one 
of  the  boys,  and  in  falling  wrendhed  his  ankle  most  se- 
verely.   He  -was  confined  to  his  room  for  about  three 
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weeks,  but  is  now  able  to  attend  most  of  his  college 
duties . 


FITTING  SCHOOL  DOTH.  . 

The  f'itting  School  is  crowded.  The  scholarship  plan 
worked  like  a  charm. 

Professor  Waller  has  a  type  writer  in  school,  and  most 
of  the  boys  are  taking  lessons  on  it. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  elected  O.  C.  Maner  and  J.  J.  Hoke  as 
delegates  to  the  conrention  in  Columbia.  The  former 
being  unable  to  go,  G.  T.  Pugji  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

The  cigarette  smokers  have  made  resolutions  to  quit 
the  use  of  cigarettes  and  resort  to  the  use  of  pig  tail 
pipes.    We  think  they  are  very  wise. 

The  boys  have  organized  a  base  ball  team.  Rather 
soon,  but  they  want  to  be  in  goQd  practice  so  they  can 
challenge  the  Freshman  class  this  spring.  We  suggest 
that  the  Fresliies  better  be  practicing  too,  if  they  don't 
want  to  be  left  in  the  shade.  > 

Smith  Harden,  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men 
of  the  Fitting  School,  left  for  Florida.  He  will  not  return 
this  year. 

The  health  of  the  Fitting  School  this  year  is  remark- 
able.   There  has  not  been  more  than  three  serious  cases. 

The  societies  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  have 
added  some  very  valuable  books  to  their  libraries,  and 
the  members  are  taking  quite  an  interest  in  them. 

Professor  Calhoun  has  held  several  examinations,  and 
judging  from  the  wonderful  improvements  made  by  his 
classes,  it  goes  to  show  that  he  is  excellently  qualified 
for  tlie  business..  In  other  words,  "he  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place."  Fiohtek. 
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Whole  page  per  year  $20. Oo 

Half  page   :   10.00 

Third  page  "   8.00 


SPARTANByRS  STEAM  LAtiNBRY 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 
Shirts,  Plain,  10  cents.  Shirts,  Plaited,  12^  cents 

Collars,  02  cents.  Cuffs,  04  cents. 

if  E;emL  RATES.  TO:  ST'UDENTi. 

on  Underwear  and  Bed  Linen.  Wagon  will  call  early  on  each 
Monday  morning.  Goods  will  be  returned  on  Friday  afternoon 
Call  at  office  for  lists  and  jjrices,  and  call  and  see  onr  work. 


We  Respectfully  invite  the  yonng  men  to  call  at  our  store  oa 
the  Public  Square  for  anything  they  might  need  at  any  time. 

We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  articles  appropriate. 
HAT  RACKS,  BOOKSHELVES, 

ROCKERS,  STUDENT'S  CHAIRS, 

BEDS,  SPRINGS,  MATTRESSES, 

PILLOWS,  TABLES,  CHAIRS, 

LOOKING  GLASSES,       BLACKING  CASES, 
CARPETS,  RUGS,  SHADES. 
We  assure  our  friends  we  willl  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  like  to  be  treated.  Very  Truly. 

CARLISLE  &  CANNON. 
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The  place  for  the  boys  and  all  others  who  like  to  visit  the  Tony 
Plaee  of  the  city. 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor. 
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Con. verse  College 

1021  feet  above  sea  level,  Cont  over  $100,000.  24  Officers  and 
Teachers.  226  Students  enrolled  thiH  year  from  twelve  dllferent 
StateH,  Full  and  complete  Curriculum,  High  Standard  Scholar- 
ship as  for  men  Thoron^jh  work  required.  Special  Depatrments 
of  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Stenoj^raphy,  Telegraphy,  Typewriting 
Book  Keeping.  Excellent  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory 
Fine  Gymnasium  and  Calisthenics  Hall. 

$1,000  lately  given  to  the  Library. 

Heated  by  Steam.  Lighted  by  g^s.  Bath  rooms  conveniently 
arranged  and  sui>pUed  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Most  elegant  appointmentn  of  any  Southern  College. 

Sanitary  arrangements  specially  commended  by  the  Stat© 
State  Board  of  }lc»alth. 

Spring  Session  will  V>egin 

F^EBr5I_JJLtxY   1,  1893    '  • 

Expenses  moderate.    Send  for  Cataloge  to 

KEY.  B.  V.  WILSON,  President, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Do  you  know  that  the  handsomest  and  best  e(iuipped  SHC)E 
and  HOSIERY  STOKE  in  South  (\irolina  has  been 
opened  in  Si)artanburg  in 

TTl^LG  IDianca.n  Biiilciing. 

Everything  s[)ick  anti  span  new.    \o  old  stock. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER. 


Boys!  go  to 

W.  B.  HALLETT,  Si  G0., 

For  all  kinds  of 

Coal  and  Wood. 

Prompt  attention 

given  to  all  orders. 
RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 
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CLOTHING,  Hats  and  Furnishings, 

that  we  have  ever  exhibited.  You  that  have  bought  of  us  before 
know  that  our  suits  are  tlie 

BEST  riTTNG  GARMENTS  MADE, 

and  at  prices  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  others  charge  for 
poorly  cut  and  poor]y  made  suits.  Come  get  our  prices  before 
buying  and  you  will  save  money. 

FLOYD  LILES. 

"HIGH  ART  Clothier." 


20  Per  eent  Discount  from  I>ist  Prices. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  FOOT  BALL,  BASE  BALL,  GYM  NASTIC,^ ATHLETIC 
BICYCLES,  CLOTHING  AND  SUNDRIES,  GUNS, 
RIFLES.  REVOLVERS  AND 
AMMUNITION. 

Outfitter  to  Manhattan,  New  Xork,  Xavier  Athlatic  Clubs,  Ford 
ham,  Stevens,  Princeton  Colleges  and  many  others.  Send  fo 
Catalogue.  (Free.) 

W.  1>JL.  WOOD, 

23  West  125th  St.New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  LEE  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE, . 


FIDELITY  LOAN  and  TRUST  CO. 

OP 

SPARTANBURa  S.  C. 

CAPITAL  $30,000.00  SURPLUS  5,000.00 

GEO.  COFIELD,  President,' W.  E.  BURNETT,  Treasurer, 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,  Attorney. 
Bank  open  Saturdays  until  7  p.  m. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


OF 

CAPITAL,  $100,0{K).00  SDRPLUS,  $70,000,00. 

OEO.  COFIELD,  President,   J.  B.  CLEVELAND,  Vice  President, 

W.  K.  BURNETT,  Cashier. 
Bank  open^Saturdays  until  7  pm.    Safety  Deposit  Boxes  under 
Herringr's  protection  at  moderate  prices.    Transfers  and  collec 
tions  without  charge  to  depositors. 


TENNY'S  BONBOXS 
OYSTER  PARLOR, 

CHOCOLAT  AND  COFFEE, 
FI  NE  CO  NFECTIONARIES. 

FRUITS,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
CIGARS    AND  TOBACCO, 
CHRISTMAS  GOODS, 
DRESSING  CASES. 


MANACURE  SETS, 

ALBUMS,  PICTURE  FRAMES, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC., 
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JOS.  M.  ELFORD, 

Will  give  special  attention  to  renting  and  collecting  rents  ia 
monthly  payments,  and  at  small  commission.  Has  now  over  fif- 
teen houses  in  the  city  rented,  and  has  sold  at  private  sale  within 
the  past  year,  within  City,  ten  residences  and  lots. 

Has  issued  at  his  Agency  over  5,000  Policies  of  Insurance,  and 
has  now  over  500  in  actual  force.  Will  represent  only  Companie 
with  over  $1 ,000,000.00  assets,  and  has  been  established  over  20 
years. 


S,  BECKER, 

DEALER  m 

OMfiCTIOMRIES,    FRUITS   MD   QARBOIIATSD  DRIIKS, 

PAJSTCY  GROCERIES,  CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

THE  LHADINO  DYSTER  SALOM 

PALMETTO  CORNER.  ' 

I  Sell  the  Walter  M.  Lowney  Cos.  Fine  Chocolate  and  Bon  Bona; 


mUhmYi  TfiXT  B80KS, 

students  Stationery  and  all  Book  Store  Merchandise  at  ' 

TRIMMIER'S  BOOK  STORE. 

Just  above  Merchants  Hotel^ 

Spartanburg,  S.  G,%  ' 
All  Students  are  invited  to  make  themselvers  at  home 


We  have  just  managed  to  get  another  big  lot  of  Men's 
and  Boys'  fine  fur 

Sa^mple  Ha.ts 

At  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  offer  thern  to  the  trade  for 
just  half  imcq.  Come  before  they  are  ail  gone.  They 
are  moving  in  a  hurry. 
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No  8,  Main  Strkkt,  is  the  pla.ck  to  buy  the 
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SPARTANBURG,  S.  O  
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R.  W.  Allen,  C.  R.  Calhoun,   -   -  Editors. 
TENDENCIES  IN  LITERATURE.  ' 


N  examination  of  English  novels  reveals  a  startling 


Xxstate  of  affairs, viz.,  a  great  degree  of  artificiality  in 
the  standard  works.  It  seems  that  the  authors  will  not 
on  account  of  the  fear  that  the  English  public  will  con- 
demn the  result  of  their  labors;  or  cannot  from  sheer 
inability  portray  in  their  works  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  appropriate  language.  If  there  is  anything  which  is 
in  the  least  degree  of  an  objectionable  character,  they 
will  either  suppress  it  altogether  or  treat  of  it  in  terms 
which  do  not  do  justice  to  the  matter  in  hand  and  which 
do  not  fully  convey  the  idea. 

Shakespeare,  Fielding  and  Smollet  were  certainly 
plain  writers  on  such  subjects  and  their  productions 
were  certainly  well  and  favorably  received,  and  in  the 
case  of  Shakespeare,  at  least,  are  still  eagerly  read. 

But,  in  Richardson's  works,  artificiality  in  style  and 
matter  is  introduced  and  it  is  found  that  to  some  extent 
nearly  all  of  England's  great  novelists  are  guilty  of  this 
literary  fault.    In  Dickens  this  error  is  very  conspicu- 
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ous  and  it  causes  him  to  give  only  the  superficial  part 
of  the  lives  and  dealings  which  he  portrays,  thus  spoil- 
ing many  of  his  characters  and  their  relations. 

There  is  sufficient  artificiality  in  the  works  of  Thack- 
eray, Bronte,  Eliot,  Trollope,  Collins,  and  in  fact,  nearly 
all  English  writers  up  to  date  to  be  objectionable. 

There  is  one  notable  exception,  however,  in  Olive 
Schreiner's  work,  ''The  Story  of  an  African  Farm.'^ 
She  is  unrestrained  by  false  notions  of  propriety  and 
outspoken  in  her  language  and  does  not  seem  to  fear  the 
decision  of  the  literary  critics.  Whatever  else  you  may 
say  of  her  leading  character,  she  is  evidently  true  to 
life.  Her  surroundings  are  perfectly  natural  and  are 
not  marred  by  language  which  would  convey  false 
ideas. 

As  regards  artificiality,  America  seems  to  be  some- 
what in  advance  of  England.  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet 
Letter"  treats  of  an  adulterous  intrigue  without  hiding 
anything  under  artificiality,  and  yet  without  there  being 
anything.offensive  in  it.  His  language  conceals  nothing 
which  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  his  work  and  does 
not  offend  the  most  refined  taste. 

W.  D.  Howell  is  another  American  author  whose  wri- 
tings do  not  seem  to  have  been  tainted  with  the  fault 
of  artificiality.  His  plots  are  good  and  well  worked 
out.  Aside  from  the  plot  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  about 
his  writings.  He  is  a  master  of  description  and  uses 
this  power  very  effectively.  His  books  are  graced  with 
fresh,  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery,  which  add  very 
much  to  the  interest  a  reader  feels  in  them. 

Let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment  and  look  ot  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  Norwegian  literature,  Henrick  Ibsen, 
and  see  what  tendencies  are  evident  in  his  works.  Born 
amid  gloomy  surroundings,  viz.,  the  town-pillory,  prison 
and  mad  house;  and  having  to  change  his  life  from  one 
of  wealthy  and  aristocratic  associations  to  what  was  at 
most  but  genteel  poverty;  shut  up  with  books  embody- 
ing the  deepest  thought,  when  but  a  child,  instead  of 
taking  healthy  recreation  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
it  is  neither  wonderful  nor  surprising  that  the  pessimis- 
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tic  spirit  outcrops  in  his  writings.  His  first  poems  of 
distinction,  Awake  Scandinavian"  and  *'To  Hungary," 
**advocating  views  and  upholding  doctrines  alien  to  the 
laws  of  conventionalism  and  society,"  determined  his 
position  in  literature,  one  to  which  nearly  all  of  those 
around  him  were  hostile. 

His  dramas,  aimed  at  society  and  politics  were  so  pes- 
simistic that  they  were  received  with  hisses  when  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  in  his  native  country. 

His  works,  though  of  considerable  merit,  are  far  from 
being  popular  with  his  fellow-countrymen  on  account  of 
the  spirit  they  embody. 

Tolstoi,  in  Russia,  is  a  writer  of  somewhat  similar 
character  to  Ibsen.  He  takes  up  the  sins  and  vices  in 
society  and  treats  of  them  in  fitting  terms.  He  cer- 
tainly "gives  the  devil  his  due"  and  paints  him  in  colors 
as  black  as  he  is.  His  works  have  been  denied  the  right 
of  going  through  the  mails  on  account  of  their  spirit  and 
language,  but  this  only  assures  him  a  still  wider  range 
of  readers. 

Yet  when  we  examine  his  writings  we  find  that  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  or  Fielding  is  far  worse  than 
his.  He  conceives  the  idea  that  he  has  a  work  to  per- 
form in  attacking  and  banishing  the  besetting  sins  of 
society,  and  accordingly  sets  earnestly  to  work  to  per- 
form his  task . 

,,  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention 
paid  to  dialectic  literature,  but  the  number  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  that  line  is  not  proportionately 
great. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
write  literature  of  this  stamp  have  signally  failed.  The 
cause  of  their  failure  is  evident.  They  have  not  the  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  dialectic  literature  should  be.  When 
representing  country  life,  for  instance,  they  do  not  stay 
within  the  proper  bounds.  They  represent  the  country- 
man as  a  red-headed,  ignorant,  uncleanly  kind  of  a  per- 
son, with  clothes  turned  green  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  rain,  and  patched  until  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  original  garnaent  left. 
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When  dealing  with  negro  life  they  think  they  have 
done  justice  to  him  when  tney  represent  him  as  speak- 
ing without  any  regard  for  grammattical  forms,  leav- 
ing off  the  "ing"  of  participles,  etc.  They  have  an 
altogether  erroneous  idea  of  what  such  literature  should 
be  and  esteem  anything  which  consists  of  misspelled 
words  jumbled  together  promiscuously,  and  shows  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  grammar  as  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  the  ranks  of  true  dialectic  works. 

That  such  a  literature  is  somewhat  essential  and 
greatly  beneficiary,  few  if  any,  will  dare  to  dispute.. 
Nearly  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Twain 
Cable,  Johnston  and  Page.  They  are  masters  in  this 
line  of  literary  work  and  generally  have  done  justice 
to  the  kind  of  life  they  portray  in  their  productions. 
Their  works  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  literature  and  they 
deserve  the  fame  they  have  attained  through  their  writ- 
ings. 

In  conclusion  let  us  look  at  our  own  dear  land  and  ex- 
amine the  state  of  literature  here,  and  see  if  we  have, 
any  prospects  in  the  literary  world  and  how  bright  they 
are. 

It  is  true  that  America  has  asserted  her  independence 
as  a  nation  by  the  defeat  of  England  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  It  is  true  that  she  stands  out  to-day  as  one  of 
the  brightest  and  fairest  names  on  the  pages  of  history, 
embodying  that  principle  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  even  child — human  liberty. 

But  th\;re  are  some  things  in  which  she  is  dependent 
on  the  old  world  and  in  no  branch  or  department  is  this 
dependence  so  marked  as  in  literature. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  national  literature  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Emerson,  Lowell 
or  Hawthorne,  and  that  our  country  produces  a  great 
deal  in  the  literary  line,  but  whether  it  embodies  the 
ideas  and  principles  inherent  in  our  government  and  the 
lives  of  our  people  is  another  question. 

The  great  models  are  for  the  most  part  foreign,  and  in 
our  productions  we  can  see  how  great  their  influence  is. 

There  is  a  lack  of  patriotism  in  our  literary  works, 
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due  almost  wholly  to  the  effect  of  theso  models.  Our 
people  are  too  thoughtless  on  the  subject  of  patriotic 
literature  and  allow  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with 
almost  any  productions  which  have  passed  favorably 
through  the  hands  of  the  critics,  who  on  their  part  da 
not  raise  a  dissenting  voice  against  this  great  fault. 

It  has  now  reached  the  point  that  one  who  is  a  failure 
in  everything  else  he  attempts,  turns  his  attention  to 
'the  field  of  literature,  and  he  writes  with  the  sole  idea  of 
pleasing  a  people  who  are  easily  satisfied  and  does  not 
strive  to  imbue  his  works  with  national  pride  and  patri- 
otism. 

Even  the  better  class  of  authors  are  constantly  select- 
ing subjects  altogether  foreign  to  our  people  and  treat- 
ing them  in  a  foreign  instead  of  American  way.  Ideas 
thus  become  rooted  in  our  natures  which  are  not  Ameri- 
can, and  vhich,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  other 
foreign  ideas,  flourish  and  tend  to  expel  the  pride  we 
should  feel  in  our  nation. 

We  should  let  our  literature  embody  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  public  and  private  life  of  our  people.  Let 
some  of  our  writers,  as  Burns  and  Scott  did  for  Scotland^ 
bring  forth  something  dealing  with  our  own  land  and 
customs  and  which  shall  be  essentially  American  in 
every  particular. 

The  literature  which  we  now  receive  from  other  coun- 
tries is  a  source  of  great  demoralization.  We  get  great 
floods  of  works  which  are  exceedingly  damaging  to  our 
literary  education. 

Why  should  we  turn  to  foreign  literature  when  we 
have  merit  at  home  which  can  produce  valuable  works, 
if  it  will.  If  our  writers  will  give  us  works  of  indepen- 
dence and  democracy,  they  will  not  only  present  us  with 
a  national  literature  but  also  keep  alive  in  the  American 
hearts  the  cardinal  principles  on  which  our  government 
was  founded.  Let  us  hope  then  that  some  of  our  talent 
will  be  turned  in  this  direction  and  give  us  a  literature 
of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud. 

Howard  M.  Lanham. 
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THE  HURRY  OF  AMERICANS. 


NO  people  are  more  luxurious  in  certain  respects  than 
ourselves.  The  changeableness  of  our  climate,  with 
its  alternate  amenities  and  severities,  the  gorgeousness 
of  its  sunshine  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  frosts,  stimulate 
a  sensuousness  which  constantly  seeks  gratification. 
Hence,  Americans  like  bright  colors,  rich  fabrics,  jewels 
which  glitter,  paintings,  decorations  and  all  that  goes  to 
feed  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  This  sensi- 
bility to  pleasure,  this  luxuriousness  of  temperament  is 
not  very  evenly  manifested,  and  is  too  often  indicated 
rather  by  the  desire  for  enjoyment  than  by  the  ability 
to  enjoy.  Of  that  instinctive  pleasure  in  existence 
which  breathes  with  rapture,  steps,  as  it  were,  on  the 
clouds,  and  finds  in  being  alive  sufficient  reason  for  per- 
petual song,  our  people  know  too  little.  They  are  too 
far  from  the  youth  of  the  world,  from  the  health  and 
childishness  of  a  pastoral  age,  to  experience  this  uncivil- 
ized happiness.  Our  young  people  seem  to  be  born 
old,  and  our  old  people  to  be  the  pale,  exhausted 
remnants  of  the  middle-aged  men  and  women  who  for  a 
while  did  their  duty  or  tried  to  find  out  what  it  was, 
fought,  struggled  and  were  buffeted  about  until  they  with 
drew,  dazed  and  breathless,  to  stand  aside,  patiently 
waiting  for  their  final  rest.  This  compression  of  our 
lives,  by  living  so  tremendously  fast  during  a  certain 
part  of  them,  has  a  moral  effect  similar  to  that  which 
resulted  from  the  turbulence  of  the  middle  ages.  Then, 
as  now,  life  was  a  short  fight,  and  men  grew  reckless  in 
proportion  to  the  obviousness  of  the  fact.  If  the  means 
by  which  people  are  killed  off  nowadays  are  different, 
the  result  is  the  same;  or  whether  it  be  a  blow  from  a 
battle-axe  or  a  fall  in  Erie  that  is  impending,  the  antici- 
pation of  it  is  almost  sure  to  drive  men  to  take  their 
pleasure  while  they  may.  The  morality  of  such  a  phi- 
losophy may  be  open  to  discussion,  and  its  results  in  our 
midst  certainly  appear  to  call  for  it. 

This  desperate  hurry  to  taste  every  luxury,  like  the 
greediness  of  a  child,  often  disappoints  itself,  and  we 
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rush  after  our  gains  and  our  pleasures,  determined  to 
$?et  all  we  can  out  of  everything,  forgetting  the  primal 
necessity  of  life  is  the  ability  to  live.  The  more  nervous 
and  anxious  we  grow,  the  harder  we  work  to  be  able  to 
buy  toys  and  indulge  in  dissipations.  These  toys  we 
leave  ourselves  no  time'  to  appreciate,  these  dissipations 
we  leave  ourselves  no  health  to  enjoy.  Leisure,  the  lux- 
ury of  the  savage  and  the  philosopher,  which  the  instinct 
of  uncivilized  youth  has  prized  and  the  experience  which 
taught  in  academic  groves  has  praised,  we  do  not  know; 
and  not  knowing,  are  unconscious  of  how  much  we  lose. 
Without  leisure,  contemplation,  reflection,  reverie  and 
all  the  tender  imaginings  which  cover  with  a  dewy  fresh- 
ness the  thoughts  of  young  minds,  are  impossible.  With- 
out it  the  more  important  powers  of  study  are  not  put 
forth,  and  the  capacity  to  appreciate  is  unattainable; 
without  it  the  best  work  a  man  can  do  will  never  be  done. 
People  do,  not  work  the  better  for  being  hurried.  On 
the  contrary,  they  become  drudges,  with  a  fatal  habit 
of  superficiality.  No  brain  can  do  its  best  continuously. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  rest,  when  by  lying  fallow, 
the  mind,  like  the  earth,  may  be  passively  enriched  by 
dews  and  gracious  rains  and  the  sunshine  that  falls 
upon  it. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  prevailing  hurry  of 
our  lives,  one  of  which  is  the  inevitable  and  evident  de 
terioration  in  our  manners,  as  the  first  necessity  of  a 
good  manner  is  repose,  and  that  is  quite  incompatible 
with  the  perturbation  of  a  people  who  are  all  frantic  to 
*^be  through"  with  Arhatever  they  may  be  doing.  An- 
other disadvantage  is  the  lowering  of  personal  dignity, 
which  is  endangered  the  moment  a  man  is  hurried,  and 
lost  when  he  suffers  himself  to  be  driven.  A  still  gr^^ater 
evil  is  the  expression  of  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and 
assumption  in  matters  of  art,  which  is  tolerated  because 
nobody  has  time  to  correct  it  or  to  do  better.  In  short 
there  is  scarcely  any  grace  or  charm  of  life  that  is  not 
spoiled  by  this  unrest,  this  inward  tumult  which  only 
aggravates  the  outside  pressure. 

To  the  poor,  life  is  a  nearly  unbroken  round  of  work; 
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to  the  middle  classes  it  is,  perhaps,  a  harder  strain; 
to  the  rich  it  is  a  dissatisfied  hurry  from  the  performance 
of  one  social  obligation  to  another.  There  is  no  rest 
anywhere,  because  nobody  knows  how  to  take  any.  The 
Europeans  who  come  here,  soon  fall  into  the  habits  of 
those  near  them  and  work  as  they  had  never  worked  at 
home.  Our  very  holidays,  few  in  number  as  they  are, 
seem  only  to  be  occasions  of  additional  effort.  There 
are  so  many  presents  that  must  be  made,  so  many  visits 
that  must  be  paid,  so  many  long  journeys  to  be  taken 
and  great  entertainments  to  begot  up;  there  is,  in  fact, 
such  an  absolute  necessity  for  taking  our  pleasure 
exactly  in  accordance  with  prevailing  customs,  that  it 
becomes  veiy  hard  work  and  everybody  rejoices  when 
the  holidays  are  over.  Even  the  summer  brings  but 
little  repose.  People  talk  very  wisely  about  country 
life,  but  they  go  to  crowded  hotels  aDd  uncomfortable 
boarding  houses,  carrying  to  them  as  much  of  the  city 
as  their  trunks  will  hold,  and  depending  on  the  mails  to 
bring  the  rest. 

The  luxury  of  leisure,  the  dignity  of  quiet,  the  poetry 
of  contemplation,  have  for  us  no  charm.  On  the  con- 
trary, any  indulgence  in  them,  would  be  probably  re- 
garded as  great  waste  of  time  by  respectable  heads  of 
families  deep  in  stocks.  To  pull  down  houses,  to  dig 
away  hills,  to  cut  down  trees,  these  are  the  congenial 
pursuits  of  a  people  who  regard  all  change  as  improve- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  spirit  which  inspires  such 
work  is  the  same  spirit  that  is  bringing  the  Pacific 
nearer  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  civilizing  the  wilderness 
that  lies  between.  But  these  vast  efforts  are  the  very 
rudiments  of  civilization.  Architecture,  music,  paintiiig 
are  at  once  essential  and  incident  to  its  growth,  and 
these  cannot  be  seized  at  once  by  the  strong  hands  that 
have  removed  mountains  to  make  way  for  them.  The 
muses  have  ever  eluded  the  too  impatient  clasp  of  lovers 
that  had  not  patience  to  woo  them,  and  time  frowns 
upon  those  who  try  to  hasten,  as  well  as  upon  those  who 
try  to  retard  his  inexorable  steps. 

The  polish,  the  softness,  the  grace  of  life  must  be 
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the  aftergrowth  of  leisure  and  content — content  that 
lost,  unknown  or  forgotten  virtue  of  which  so  many 
Americans  may  say: 

"He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  have  not  got." 

Thornwell  Haynes. 


MERCHANT  OF   VENICE— USE  OF  DRAMATIC 
MATERIALS. 


ATO  incident  or  actor  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been 
_\|  original  with  Shakespeare.  Both  the  casket  story 
and  that  of  the  forfeited  pound  of  flesh  were  very  old, 
even  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  They  date  back  as 
far  as  the  13th  century.  There  is  evidence,  too,  showing 
that  these  two  old  tales  had  been  interwoven  in  a  play 
before  Shakespeare  used  them.  "It  is  probable,"  says 
Rolfe,  ''that  Shakespeare  in  this  instance  as  in  others, 
worked  upon  some  rough  material  already  prepared  for 
him."  ''What  then  remains  to  Shakespeare?"  asks 
White,  "and  what  is  there  to  show  he  is  not  a  plagarist?" 
Everythmg  that  makes  T/i«  Merchant  of  Venice  what  it 
is.  The  incidents  are  mere  bundles  of  dry  sticks  that 
the  poet's  touch  causes  to  bloom  like  Aaron's  rod;  the 
people  are  heaps  of  dry  bones  xill  he  clothes  them  with 
human  flesh  and  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life." 
Both  of  these  are  very  extraordinary  stories.  They  deal 
with  scenes  and  conditions,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  imagine  meeting  in  our  daily  life.  Narrated  simply 
and  separately  of  a  distant  time  and  an  almost  unknown 
people,  they  could  excite  our  wonder,  our  admiration 
and  perhaps  a  sort  of  half -belief;  but  blended  into  dra- 
matic incidents  in  the  lives  and  relations  of  such  extra- 
ordinary and  grand  characters  as  are  Shylock,  Antonio, 
Fassanio  and  Portia,  we  live  the  truth  of  the  story  in 
the  reading.    All  these  scenes,  circumstances  and  char- 
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acters  are  so  filled  with  life  and  reality  that  we  feel 
that  they  must  be  true — true,  not  in  spite  of,  but  because 
of  the  strangeness.  The  little  world  here  created  for  us 
is  so  complete  in  its  own  being — so  poetically  perfect  in 
itself  that  we  cannot  compare  it  with  that  of  our  prosy 
life.  There  is  an  atmosphere  about  it  which  forces 
those  who  breathe  there  to  become  native  and  not  look 
beyond  it  for  explanation  of  it. 

A  comparison  of  the  bond  and  the  casket  story  makes 
each  one  more  natural  and  probable.  Neither  is  extra- 
ordinary in  relation  to  the  other.  The  inexplicable  sad- 
ness of  Antonio  renders  more  natural  the  stranger 
chance  that  such  an  unmatched  woman  as  Portia  is 
seemingly  to  be  won  by  chance;  and  beside  this,  the 
strangest  bond  forfeit  of  a  pound  of  flesh  and  the  trial 
to  recover,  it  is  very  natural. 

All  through  the  play  our  curiosity  is  i^ept  on  tiptoe. 
Is  Bassanio  the  hero  deserving  the  fair  lady?  Is  not 
in  the  casket  found  a  cure  for  Antonio's  sadness?  Can  it  be 
that  neither  of  the  two  mighty  Princes  of  Arragon  and  of 
Morocco  hare  a  place  in  the  denuement?  Will  Shylock  se- 
cure the  pound  of  flesh?  We  are  led  from  interest  to 
interest  till  the  very  last  word  of  the  garden  scene,  and 
left  musing  on  the  faithful  relations  of  fair  Portia  to  her 
Lord  Bassanio. 

Exceptions  have  been  made  that  the  casket  scene  is 
introduced  too  often.  The  high  tone  and  regal  splendor 
of  these  strange  courtings  give  the  central  tone  and  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  whole  play.  There  is  an  Italian  passion- 
ateness  and  Hebraic  cunning  that  lends  its  influence  to 
the  understanding  of  the  comedy,  and  the  Italian  gen- 
ius is  contrasted  beautifully  in  these  intensely  poetic 
scenes.  Throughout  the  play,  and  especially  in  these 
scenes  there  is  the  deep,  strong  undercurrent  of  the  doc- 
trine which  in  Hamlet  Shakespeare  puts  in  these  words: 
"That  should  teach  us  there's  a  divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends" — there  is  no  such  thing  in  life  as  chance,  all 
is  law. 

In  transferring  the  interest  from  the  casket  to  the 
bond  story  there  is  no  loss.    The  principle  characters  in 
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the  former  play,  the  important  parts  in  the  second.  The 
friendship  and  indebtedness  of  Bassanio  to  Antonio  calls 
him  to  the  side  of  his  afflicted  friend.  She  does  not  know 
Antonio  personally,  but  her  husband's  honor  is  at  stake 
and  Portia  in  the  disguise  of  an  advocate  hastens  to  their 
aid  and  there  becomes  the  chief  actor,  the  fair  judgs  of 
the  trial  scene. 

The  interlinked  stories  work  together  to  one  end.  An- 
tonio's bond  obtained  Bassanio  the  money  to  go  to  Bel- 
mot.  We  reach  the  happy  "They  married."  But  Anto- 
nio fails,  Shylock  sues  and  the  happy  ones  hasten  to  his 
help.  The  cunning  Jew  is  defeated  and  Bassanio  and 
his  fair  bride  return  to  their  happy  home  at  Belmot  and 
surrounded  by  their  friends  "live  happily  ever  after- 
ward." 

(J.  O.  Norton.) 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN 
COLLEGE. 


THE  most  common,  but  very  misleading  and  unappro- 
priate  nanie  given  to  these  secret  societies  is  * 'Frater- 
nity." The  term  is  inconsistent.  Secret  society  is  an 
excellent  name  for  the  organization.  The  very  name 
implies  plotting  and  manoeuvering  in  a  covert  manner 
The  location  of  chapter  rooms  and  the  time  of  meet- 
ing carries  out  the  occult  and  mysterious  idea.  Gener- 
ally the  place  is  some  dark  corner  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eavesdroppers  and  always  at  a  distance  from 
the  campus.  The  time  of  meeting  is  always  Saturday 
night,  when  the  streets  invariably  swarm  with  the  worst 
element  of  the  community.  Under  pretence  of  attend- 
ing fraternity  meeting,  how  easily  an  evil,  designing  boy 
may  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  professor.  Under  cover 
of  his  fraternity  garb  what  may  he  not  dare  to  do  with- 
out the  least  fear  Of  punishment.  Their  secluded  rendez- 
vous, with  bustle  and  confusion  on  the  streets  below  en- 
hances the  opportunity  for  dissipation  and  carousing 
which  must  often  characterize  their  chapter  rooms.  It 
is  here  that  dark  deeds  are  germinated,  conspiracies  are 
hatched,  malice  is  aroused  and  hatred  stirred  up. 

As  to  their  purpose  I  question  whether  any  have  a 
,  laudable  end  in  view.  There  is  never  any  manifestation 
of  purpose  except  profound  secrecy.  When  the  young 
man  being  worked  asks  the  canvasser  what  the  object 
of  his  fraternity  is,  he  is  at  a  total  loss  for  an  adequate 
reply,  so  waives  the  interrogation  by  feigning  secrecy 
and  telling  him  he  must  join  in  order  to  find  out.  The 
pretended  purpose  is,  no  doubt,  to  cultivate  friendship — 
how  far  they  fall  short  of  their  "purpose"  except  in 
rare  instances.  Many  a  young  man  once  initiated  fain 
would  be  a  ^'non  frat.^'  once  again,  to  be  his  unbiased 
self  but  for  his  pride.  Of  course  the  only  honorable 
course  to  pursue  then  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain by  remaining  a  member,  as,  no  doubt,  the  oath  he 
is  subjected  to  is  very  binding. 

How  can  one  know  within  a  short  time  after  entering 
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college,  who  will  be^suitable  companions  for  four  years? 
"Who  can  enter  college  an  unsophisticated  freshman  and 
within  a  week  or  so  select  a  set  of  boys,  every  one  of 
whom  he  can  feel  at  home  with  and  to  whom  at  the 
same  time  make  himself  congenial.  There  are  all  types 
of  boys  in  a  fraternity;  some  forbid  friendship,  confi- 
dence or  intimacy..  The  scowl  on  his  face  and  repul- 
sive tone  of  voice  often  forbid  anything  like  good  terms 
with  anyone.  How,  with  such  a  character,  is  a  frank, 
jovial,  good  natured,  sympathetic  fellow  to  cultivate 
friendship  or  brotherly  love?  Just  such  an  ordeal  most 
often  befall  a  fraternity  man.  If  a  man's  appearance, 
his  conversation  and  actions  indicate  indifference  to  the 
pleasures  and  interests  of  others  of  his  fraternity  men, 
how  is  he  to  arouse  his  friendship?  Sometimes  friend- 
ship will  not  be  cultivated,  often  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble. 

In  the  best  fraternities  (if  one  is  better  than  another) 
on  discussing  material  for  membership,  the  two  ques- 
tions uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  electors  are:  Is  he 
rich  and  a  sport?  How  is  his  family  record?  In  these 
requisites  disappointment  often  results  and  the  ^standard 
is  considered  lowered.  ^'Rich  and  a  sport"  are  excellent 
recommendations, "as  he  can  meet  his  dues  and  is  regarded 
as  a  king  among  his  kind  as  long  as  treats  f  come  at  his 
expense. 

Society  and  books  are  not  congenial  companions,  but 
the  fraternity  introducss  the  young  man,  maidens  with 
their  bewitching  ways  allure  him  on  to  the  point  where 
money,  time  and  lessons,  all  must  be  sacrificed.  Once 
initiated  into  the  arena  of  fast  life,  the  sporting  young 
man  feels  that  it  is  his  pleasant  duty  to  attend  every 
german,  every  soiree,  every  opera  and  visit  the  young 
ladies,  at  least  three  times  a  week.  With  our  eyes  open 
we  can  but  see  the  evil  tendency  of  the  elite  in  the  fra- 
ternity world. 

Should  members  of  college  faculties  be  fraternity  men? 
It  is  so  evry  easy  and  natural  too,  for  a  professor  to  show 
his  brother  partiality;  it  may  be  in  recitation,  it  may  be 
on  examination  or  it  may  be  at  his  own  home — one  pu- 
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pil  more  hospitably  entertained  than  another,  one  stim- 
ulated to  better  work  by  a  word  of  encouragement,  the 
other  by  the  professor's  indifference  loses  interest  or 
becomes  discouraged.  To  be  just  let  us  commend  two 
of  our  professors  for  the  impartial  manner  in  which  they 
conduct  their  departments.  Of  the  others  we  would 
that  we  could  speak  so  favorably.  We  attribute  their 
actions  to  a  fraternity  feeling.  One  of  our  professors  in 
the  class  room  has  ventured  the  second  time  to  mention 
his  allegiance  to  his  fraternity  men;  it  was  caught  up 
by  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  remarked  upon,  but  we  hope 
he  has  learned  better  policy  by  now. 

Where  do  you  notice  the  evil  influence  of  the  secret 
society  more  than  in  the  literary  society?  At  every 
minor  election  there  are  cliques  and  wire  pulling. 
Fraternities  are  greedily  ambitious  for  honors 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  ''non  frats."  Now- 
adays a  candidate's  merits  never  put  him  into  office.  It 
depends  upon  what  set  he  belongs  to.  The  politics  of 
college  is  corrupt  as  well  as  State  and  the  former  condi- 
tion of  affairs  may  be  attributed  to  the  fraternity  spirit. 
We  hope  never  to  witness  another  election  of  general 
officers  like  that  we  had  last  year.  There  were  two  dis- 
tinct tickets  and  college  nearly  equally  divided.  The 
whole  college  community  became  pregnant  with  dislikes 
ill-feeling,  hatred,  and  malice  begotton  by  false  reports 
and  slanderous  remarks  about  one  another  in  order  to 
win  votes — if  not  by  persuasion  then  by  false  abuse. 
Our  experience  was  but  the  offspring  of  fraternities. 
Honest  rivalry  has  come  to  be  a  foreign  term  among  fra- 
ternities. 

Fraternities  interfere  with  a  faithful  pursuit  of  study. 
They  interfere  with  one's  college  work  by  absorbing  his 
interests,  The  confidence  between  parent  and  child  is 
broken,  the  secrecy  of  the  college  society  renders  it  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  become  a  rival  of  the  family,  and 
that  secrecy  affords  ample  opportunity  for  immorality. 
As  a  final  injunction  let  us  advise  young  men  of  lim- 
ited means  against  membership  of  secret  societies.  '*It 
is  a  leap  in  the  dark."    A  four  years  course  in  a  f rater- 
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nity  might  defray  your  expenses  for  one  year  in  college. 
Beware ! 

We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
fraternity  charter  will  be  taken  away  from  this  place. 
Would  that  the  faculty  could  to-morrow  annihilate  these 
breeders  of  iniquity  from  our  naturally  peaceful  college 
community. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  beg  you  to  publish  this  article.  We  have 
written  it  from  a  conscientious  standpoint  and  for  the 
good  of  Wofford  College.  I  am  a  fraternity  man,  by 
the  way,  and  love  my  fraternity  but  duty  has  directed 
my  course  in  this  matter. 

Should  any  one  attempt  to  reply  to  this  article  in  de- 
fense of  fraternities,  we  trust  that  his  remarks  may  not 
tend  to  portray  the  ideal,  but  that  he  may  confine  him- 
self to  the  facts  of  the  question  as  forcibly  represented, 
by  the  order  at  Wofford  College,  our  much  loved  insti- 
tution. 

''Duty."  ; 
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*'ALL  THimS  MUST  DIE.    YEA  EVEN  LOVEy—Hnyne, 


TO  M.  W. 

Lot*  ne'er  can  die  I  My  heart  beats  loud  this  truth 
When  wildly  throbbing  in  the  blaze  of  youth, 
Or  when  in  'calmer  moments,  pale  and  cold, 
I  read  the  true  inscription  of  the  scroll 
"Writ  by  that  God  who  made  me.    Howerer  deep  the  fold 
The  phantom  years  around  me  fling,  my  soul 
Holds  fast  this  truth— 'tis  writ  in  letters  clear 
"Love  her  for  aye !" 

For  He  who  taught  m©  how  to  lore 

Breathed  from  himself,  who  hath  no  end, 

To  my  young  heart  this  essence.    Nor  abore 

In  heUiTen,  nor  in  the  earth — sweet  friend — 

Is  there  but  three  eternal  ones:   God,  Love  and  Hate. 

Earth's  sorrow  dies,  not  joy — a  happy  fate  ! 

You  ancient  mountains,  firm  and  high. 

Which  stitch  along  the  edge  of  blue 

God's  noblest  needlework !   Ah,  true 

It  is  that  you  must  fade  ! 

As  when  the  sun  breaks  on  the  night 

And  paints  the  East  with  master  brush 

Thy  tops,  first  kissed  with  golden  light. 

Shall  be  the  first  in  nature's  rush 

To  her  last  awful  shade  ! 

Cursed  be  the  bard  who  ranks  his  soul  and  lore  with  these! 

These  are  the  minor,  lesser  parts  ^ 

Of  God's  creation.   Haman  hearts 

Are  His  best  work; 

And  nowhere  in  His  plan  does  lurk 

A  wish  to  ruin  or  destroy. 

Or  mar,  or  lessen  or  alloy 

The  happy  bliss,  the  lore,  the  life. 

Child  has  for  pareut,  husband  has  for  wife  ! 

O  !  Tell  me  not  that  love  is  a  delusion  ! 

Go  rather  say  the  blue  dome  o'er  my  head 

Bends  black;  that  I  live  not,  or  that  in  wild  confusion 

Mad  rush  the  stars  through  blinding  space  1  Dead 

Is  the  love  of  him,  and  him  alone. 

Who  has  for  his  first  time  to  tread  his  native  soil; 

For  with  our  earliest  youth,  and  life's  first  toil, 

There  comes  the  compensating  meed  for  wo^> — 

Love— first  divine,  then  human.    We  must  know 

That  "God  is  love  and  love  is  always  1" 

F.  L. 
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H.  W.  AcKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Rev.  Chas  B.  Smith,  was 
born  October  14th,  1858  in  Sumter  county,  four  or  five 
miles  south  of  Lynchburg.  His  father  was  a  local 
preacher,  as  well  as  a  farmer  •  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
mental  force  and  vigor,  combined  with  a  stalwart  chris- 
tian character.  His  influence  was  not  simply  intense, 
but  extensive.  The  mother  was  of  Scotch  descent  and 
was  the  equal  of  her  husband  in  all  that  made  him 
strong.  Naturally,  from  this  country  home  was  expec- 
ted more  than  ordinary  talent,  a  fact  established  in  the 
history  of  their  children. 

Charles,  who  was  the  fourth  child,  was  thus  blessed 
with  an  exceptional  parentage.  His  boyhood  days  were 
spent  upon  the  farm  where  he  was  given  a  realistic  view 
of  life  and  had  -developed  in  him  earnest  and  strong 
habits  His  education  was  impeded  by  that  general  lack 
of  school  advantages  characteristic  of  our  rural  sections. 
Yet  he  was  the  son  of  parents  ^vho  appreciated  culture 
above  wealth,  and  this  spirit  they  developed  in  their 
children.  Thus  in  them  was  laid  the  deepest  founda- 
tion of  culture.  And  hence,  that  Charles  should  have 
determined  upon  a  college  course  in  the  face  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment  is  easily  explained.  A  genuine 
thirst  for  knowledge  once  created  weighs  no  obstacles 
in  its  satisfaction.  He  entered  the  Freshman  class 
though  not  fully  prepared.  In  a  short  time  he  made  up 
\       his  deficiency  and  did  his  work  with  distinction . 

He  is  endowed  with  those  social  powers  which  give 
him  easy  access  to  men  and  influence  among  them. 
Hence,  he  soon  became  popular  among  the  students 
without  regard  to  classes.  No  student  more  deeply  im- 
pressed himself  upon  the  college  community  socially, 
and  those  friendships  abide  today.  His  wit  and  humor 
were  often  expressed  in  verse,  and  these  verses  were 
always  in  demand.    At  the  commencement  of  ^80  he 
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was  one  of  the  annual  debaters  from  the  Calhoun  Society. 
From  some  cause  the  Calhouns  were  represented  that 
year  by  only  two  debaters,  the  other  being  Mr.  D.  E. 
Hydrick.  The  societies  at  that  time  awarded  medals 
for  the  best  debate.  Mr.  Hydrick  made  an  exceptionally 
fine  speech.  Mr.  Smith  rose  with  a  heavy  task  before 
him.  During  his  speech  a  window  in  the  gallery  fell 
and  created  a  stir  in  the  audience.  The  fates  seemed  to 
oppose  him,  but  he  mastered  his  opponent  and  circum- 
stances, and  Bishop,  then  Dr.  Haygood  hung  the  medal 
around  the  neck  of  C.  B.  Smith. 

After  leaving  college  he  spent  two  years  on  his  fath- 
er's farm.  In  December,  1882  he  joined  the  South  Caro- 
lina Conference.  Three  years  of  his  ministry  have  been 
spent  upon  circuits,  the  other  years  upon  stations  in 
towns  and  cities.  His  pastorates  have  been  marked 
with  success.  His  fine  social  faculties  eminently  fit  him 
for  the  pastorate  and  win  for  him  the  love  and  confidence 
of  every  age  and  condition.  His  sympathetic  nature 
puts  him  in  touch  with  the  experiences  of  his  congrega- 
tions. He  is  free  from  that  ecclesiastical  tone  which 
drives  away  the  young,  and  associates  the  preacher  with 
gloomy  ideas.  Yet  he  is  not  wanting  in  dignity.  But 
it  is  the  dignity  of  a  warm  and  true  heart,  not  the  stiff 
and  hollow  pretense  of  the  mocker. 

In  his  pastoral  charges  'he  has  al  nsljs  succeeded  in 
improving  churches  and  building  parsonages.  In  An- 
derson he  built  what  is  acknowledged  the  handsomest 
and  most  thoroughly  finished  parsonage  in  the  confer- 
ence. He  is  projecting  a  new  church  in  Orangeburg 
where  he  was  sent  by  the  last  conference. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  original,  clear  and  strong.  In  the 
foundation  of  his  sermons  he  Is  philosophical ;  in  the  ar- 
rangement, he  is  thoroughly  logical;  in  his  presentation 
he  is  original;  and  in  his  applications  he  is  intensely  prac- 
tical. His  style  is  always  elevated  and  at  times  very 
eloquent.  His  throne  of  power  is  the  pulpit,  and  those 
who  hear  him  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  are  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers.  Before  him  is  a  large  future  as 
a  preacher. 
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The  trouble  and  expense  that  Prof.  F.  M.  Schaeberly, 
of  the  Mount  Hamilton  Observatory,  California,  the 
home  of  the  big  Lick  telescope,  has  gone  to  in  order  to 
study  the  coming  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  April  16,  shows 
not  only  the  interest  of  astronomers  in  discovering  the 
nature  of  such  phenomena,  but  shows  that  the  truths 
-of  science  only  unfold  to  those  who  search  with  pains. 
Prof.  Schaeberly  has  already  mastered  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage especially  for  the  occasion,  and  has  prepared  him- 
self fully  for  a  month's  camping  out  in  the  mountains. 
The  eclipse  will  last  a  little  more  than  three  minutes, 
and  if  a  cloud  should  happen  to  obscure  the  sun  at  the 
time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  dis- 
appointed man  in  the  world-  With  wonderful  accuracy 
is  determined  the  movements  of  a  universe  but  who  can 
calculate  where  the  fleecy  cloud  will  float  ? 


One  of  the  smallest  classes  graduated  from  Wofford 
was  the  class  of  '81.  Yet,  in  its  Fresman  year  it  was 
not  only  a  large  but  a  strong  class.  Among  the  num- 
ber wereChai.  H.  Carlisle,  E.  W.  Hall,  H.  G.  Sheridan 
Jr„  D.  E.  Hydrick  and  Chas.  B.  Smith.  All  of  these 
completed  the  Junior  year  and  took  high  rank  as  stu- 
dents, 


M.  B.  F.  Keller,  '89,  has  since  his  graduation  taught 
school  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  As  a  teacher,  he 
has  been  successful,  having  given  entire  satisfaction 
wherever  he  taught.  Mr.  Keller  has  now  decided  to 
farm.  We  wish  him  success  in  his  new  occupation. 
His  address  is  Haigler,  S.  C. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Hall,  Jr.,  '91,  is  teaching  at  Mitford,  S.  0. 
He  does  not,  however,  intend  to  make  teaching  his  life 
work,  but  is  thinking  of  turning  his  attention  sometime 
in  the  near  future,  to  law.  Time  alone  will  reveal  his 
-attainments  in  the  legal  profession. 
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Prof.  D.  W.  Daniel,  '92,  Principal  of  Hebron  High 
School,  Marlboro  County,  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Grand  Chief  Templaj  for  Marlboro  and  Marion  counties, 
with  full  power  to  organize  lodges.  We  wish  Mr.  Daniel 
much  success  in  the  temperance  work. 

We  notice  that  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  the  scholar, 
author,  preacher  and  editor,  has  passed  away.  Harvard 
University  and  all  the  living  who  were  ever  within  its 
immediate  influence  must  feel  that  the  institution  sus- 
tains an  irreparable  loss. 

H.  J.  Cauthen,  '92,  is  now  teaching  at  Dillon,  Marion 
county.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  a  large  school  and 
has  begun  his  work  under  favorable  circumstances. 
We  wish  him  success. 

Mr.  J.  Tallie  Hogan,  a  former  student  of  this  College, 
is  now  living  at  Smith's  Station,  Ala.  He  is  Superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday  School. 

Rev.  Collier  Winn,  South  Carolina  Conference,  (Soph- 
omore '86)  was  married  Jan.  15th  to  Miss  Belle  G.  East, 
Owlona,  JArk. 
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Edtiorial  and  ExcHi^GE  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,  Editor. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


In  these  spring  hours  of  strength  and  song  we  see  life 
everywhere  bursting  its  bonds  and  breaking  out  into 
fresh  forms  of  beauty  and  promise.  A  spring  hour  has 
really  come  in  that  sweeter  field  of  life — the  field  of 
thought  and  study  and  enlarging  education.  The  old 
life,  so  long  hemmed  in  by  sternest  bands,  is  break- 
ing loose  from  unfair  restraints,  and  seeking  larger 
freedom  and  wider  opportunities.  Too  long  thorough 
training  of  the  mind  and  careful  teaching  in  the 
higher  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  been  the 
closely  guarded  blessings  of  the  few.  To-day  en- 
largement has-  come.  The  order  has  gone  forth. 
Carry  the  college  out  to  the  masses;  make  the  college 
grow  by  a  great  missionary  crusade.  Into  the  midst  of 
every  group  of  willing  learners  bring  your  very  best 
teachers,  your  trained  and  proved  masters,  and  give  to 
all  the  crowds  that  will  hear,  the  best  on  every  topic  of 
human  thought,  the  best  and  truest  that  is  yet  known. 
Thus  we  have  come  to  have  firmly  established  the  sys- 
tem of  University  teaching,  tested  and  approved  in  prac- 
tical England;  and  through  the  busy  towns  of  our  States 
our  American  society  has  planted,  and  is  daily  multi- 
plying "local  centres,"  thronged  classes,  foremost  teach- 
ers and  eager,  honest  students.  Oh,  that  the  means  of 
gratification  abounded  more  in  our  Southland,  and  that 
the  will  to  satisfy  might  take  shape  in  the  broadening, 
beautiful  scheme  of  the  University  in  the  home  ! 


The  present  state  of  higher  education  in  America 
can  be  briefly  comprehended  in  one  word — chaos.  Forty 
years  ago  there  was  a  college  course,  simple  and  distinc- 
tive— the  education  of  the  gentleman  and  the  clergy- 
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man.  The  good  old  classical  curficulum  has  entirely 
faded  from  view;  though  ^its  thread  of  good  still  runs 
along  the  broad  web  of  scholastic  life  and  work. 

The  elective  system  has  come  on  like  a  flood.  When 
there  is  not  a  full  election  of  studies  there  is  election 
from  numerous  courses  of  study.  This  election  descends 
into  the  preparatory  schools,  and  we  see  youths  of 
fifteen  choosing  their  studies  as  they  choose  their  hats 
and  shoes;  albeit  with  somewhat  greater  independence 
of  fashion.  The  elective  system  has  been  vastly  extended 
iihrough  the  competition  of  an  excessive  number  of  small 
denominational  colleges,  for  attracting  students.  Here 
we  meet  the  signs  of  a  religious  class  which  is  chiefly 
"the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  our  higher  education. 
Each  sect  is  logically  bound  to  undertake  the  conversion 
of  mankind  to  its  particular  levels.  Otherwise  it  has 
no  right  to  exist.  Colleges  and  Universities  are  regarded 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  of  evangelization. 
The  political  chaos  is  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  those 
of  religion  and  education. 


The  reproach  flung  at  modern  languages  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  exclusive  order  of  classical  studies,  that 
they  do  not  show  brilliant  results  of  scholarship  in  this 
country  is  but  a  covert  way  of  begging  the  question  in 
a  discussion  of  their  relative  standing  in  any  grade  of 
culture.  Up  to  now  no  chance  has  been  given  to  show 
whether  favorable  results  may  be  obtained  from  them 
since  other  linguistic  learning  has  held  the  sway,  to  the 
driving  out  of  all  serious  modern  language  study.  The 
time  for  pursuing  them  is  often  cut  down  to  a  minimum. 
Far  less  teaching  force,  proportionately,  is  allojved  to 
them  than  to  other  departments;  no  fixed  standard  of 
requirement  is  set  for  them,  as  an  academic  discipline; 
in  fine,  they  are  practically  crowded  out  of  many  college 
schedules  and  then  mercilessly  inveighed  against, 
because  those  who  follow  them  do  not  present,  with  all 
these  disadvantages,  as  high  a  standard  of  critical  lin- 
guistic acquirement  as  if  they  had  spent  years  of  care- 
ful preparation  in  them.    Until  they  shall  have  had  a 
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fair  trial  in  the  hands  of  well  trained  competent  teach- 
ers; until  the  study  of  them  shall  have  been  given  all 
the  favor  in  time  and  position  which  are  accorded  to  the 
classics  in  our  colleges,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  justness 
of  any  demand  that  they  shall  make  the  same  showing 
of  general  training  or  of  special  scholarly  attainments. 


Now  that  Furman  and  Wofford  are  to  have  a  debating 
contest  let  Wofford  send  over  a  large  delegation  to  urge 
on  and  stimulate  her  debaters.  College  spirit  and  col- 
lege enthusiasm  ought  always  to  be  encouraged  in  a  live 
college.  There  is  nothing  that  so  unites  and  crystallizes 
the  college  community  into  an  inseparable  Dody  as  pride 
and  interest  in  an  inter-collegiate  contest  of  any  kind. 
Beside  this,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  an  insight 
into  the  character  and  intellectual  ability  of  a  neighbor- 
ing college.  The  expenses  need  not  be  great;  reduced 
rates  can  no  doubt  be  had.  Let  us  charter  a  car  and  all 
go.    What  say  ye,  boys  ? 


President  Cleveland  has  again  shown  his  good  sen  ^ 
and  judgment.  Whatever  you  may  say  about  Grover, 
h^  always  looks  before  he  leaps;  he  always  investigates 
before  he  acts.  His  recent  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  visit  Hawaii  and  find  out  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  there  shows  his  great  wisdom.  We  are  not  cap- 
able of  saying  whether  the  annexation  of  this  island 
would  be  politic  or  not,  but  are  willing  to  trust  the  mat- 
ter to  Grover's  jucjgment.  If,  after  investigation,  he 
says  annex,  then  we  will  say  so  too. 


Ten  city  Kindergartens  are  soon  to  be  made  public  in- 
stitutions in  New  York  city.  All  such  schools  should 
certainly  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  progres- 
sive people  throughout  the  country.  They  certainly 
present  a  method  of  preventing  vice  among  the  rising 
generation,  and  are  an  indispensable  factor  in  juvenile 
development  of  mind  and  body. 
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A  novel  use  for  incandescent  lamps  is  thus  given  by 
a  foreign  technical  journal: 

'^Before  putting  on  one's  shoes  in  the  morning  a  lighted 
incandescent  lamp  is  placed  in  each  shoe,  thus  bringing 
it  up  to  a  comfortable  temperature."  How  long  the 
lamp  should  be  put  in  the  shoes  before  the  shoes  are 
put  on,  and  how  a  shoe  with  a  lamp  in  it  can  be  worn, 
and  what  the  advantage  of  this  complicated  arrange- 
ment is  over  the  ordinary  practice  of  throwing  one's 
footgear  near  a  register,  the  journal  fails  to  state. 


Cannot  we  lose  the  power  to  maintain  a  gold  standard 
by  government  reserves,  and  still  retain  that  standard 
to  all  practical  purposes  by  the  necessities  of  trade? 
Who  now  says  that  a  failure  to  maintain  a  gold  reserve 
by  the  government  is  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  a 
silver  standard  by  the  nation  ? 


EXCHANGm. 


''The  Central  College  Gem,"  published  by  the  young 
ladies  of  Central  College,  Lexington,  Mo.,  deserves  credit 
for  the  neat  and  attractive  way  in  which  it  is  gotten  up,  as 
well  as  for  the  quality  of  the  literary  articles.  There 
are  several  pieces  in  this  paper  that  are  creditable.  The 
one  entitled  ''The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools"  warrants 
commendation  for  the  happy  and  forceful  way  in  which 
the  author  treats  her  subject.  The  editorials  are  equally 
as  good  as  the  literary  articles.  -'The  Gem,"  however, 
ought  to  have  an  alumni  department. 


If  any  one  does  not  believe  that  college  girls  can  edit 
a  college  magazine  let  him  read  "The  Harrisonian," 
published  by  the  literary  societies  of  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia's Institute.  It  is  published  only  semi-annually, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  attractive 
college  magazines  that  have  yet  come  to  our  office.  The 
literary  articles  make  a  good  variety  of  reading  matter 
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— a  quality  very  often  not  found  in  a  college  magazine, 
but  a  very  essential  one.  *^Are  Women  More  Given  to 
Revenge  than  Men  ?"  is  the  title  of  an  article.  Of 
course  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  this  question  is 
settled  by  a  college  girl.  The  author  handles  her  sub- 
ject well  and  gives  numerous  instances  to  show  that 
men  are  more  given  to  revenge  than  women.  We  find 
no  fault  whatever  with  ''The  Harrisonian''  except  that 
it  is  only  issued  twice  a  year. 

"P.  M.  I.  Journal"  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  our 
table.  This  Journal  reflects  credit  on  the  students  of 
this  institution.  We  think,  however,  it  ought  to  leave 
out  those  silly  guesses  about  certain  boys  and  girls. 


A  goodly  number  of  our  exchanges  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  this  month.  We  do  not  know  whose  fault 
this  is,  but  we  hope  if  any  are  awre  of  negligence  in 
this  matter  they  will  be  more  careful  hereafter. 


CLIPPINGS. 


The  students  of  Chicago  have  to  play  foot-ball  thirty  • 
minutes  three  times  a  week. — Ex. 


Ex-President  McCosh  says:  "I  think  the  time  has 
come"  for  a  conference  of  presidents,  professors  and 
parents  to  consider  how  the  benefits  may  be  secured 
from  manly  exercises  without  the  accompanying  evils." 


Great  men  are  the  fire-pillars  in  this  dark  pilgrimage 
of  mankind;  they  stand  as  heavenly  signs,  everlasting 
witnesses  of  what  has  been,  prophetic  tokens  of  what 
will  be,  the  revealed,  embodied  possibilities  of  human 
nature.— Thomas  Carlyle. 
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The  boys  who  take  their  girls  to  church, 

May  rightly  see  them  home. 
But  they  who  go  there  by  themselves, 

Should  then  return  alone. 

And  still  stand  some  with  hat  in  hand, 

Quite  near  the  exit  door, 
Ostensibly  to  take  them  home. 

Let  this  occur  no  more  ! 


"Talk  about  a  woman's  sphere 
As  though  it  had  no  limit  ! 
There's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaven; 
There's  not  a  task  to  mankind  given; 
There's  not  a  whisper.  Yes  or  No, 
There's  not  a  life,  or  death,  or  birth; 
There's  not  a  feather's  weight  of  worth; 
Without  a  woman  in  it." 


LOVE'S  PROGRESS. 


As  I've  watched  the  black  eyes  sparkle, 
Lighted  up  with  merriment, 

Hearini^r,  too.  the  sweet  toned  music 
Of  a  laugh  so  innocent, 

Could  I  help  but  love  my  darling — 
Doubt  have  a  place  in  my  content  ? 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  tear-drop 
Stealing  from  a  glistening  eye: 

Listening  to  a  tale  of  suffering. 
Thus  she  showed  svreet  sympathy. 

Straightway,  love  with  worship, 
Then  she  seemed  divine  to  me. 


The  following  is  a  favo'-ite  gem  of  graduates: 
"When  at  night  the  drowsy  god, 
Waves  his  truth  compelling  rod, 

And  to  fancy's  wakeful  eyes 

Bids  celestial  1  visions  rise; 
While  with  boundless  joy  I  rove 
Through  the  fairy  land  of  love, 

Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 

My  Alma  Mater  haunts  my  vision  still. 
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''SIC  TRAmiT:' 
The  roses  of  yesterday, 

One  by  one, 
Fade  in  the  light 

Of  to-day's  noon  sun. 

To-morrow's  breeze  sighing, 
Like  soul  that  grieves, 

Will  bring  us  the  fragrance 
Of  dead  rose  leaves. 

And  soft  as  day  fading 

To  twilight  gray, 
So  our  lives  have  changed 

Since  the  yesterday. 

To-morrow  will  bring 
From  the  heart's  by  ways. 

The  memories  sweet 
Of  long  gone  days. 
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Thornwell  Haynes,    -    -    -    -  Editor. 
/  BELIEVE  IT  'CA  USE  MY  MOTHER  TOLD  ME  SO.'' 


The  discussion  between  some  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents concerning  the  consolidation  of  the  libraries 
affords  a  splendid  display  of  the  unstability  ot  personal 
opinion  among  minors.  It  is  painfully  evident  that 
there  are  students  who  try  to  gain  favor  by  dancing  to 
the  piping  of  those  in  authority,  and  whether  or  not 
these  students  claim  it,  they  at  least  exhibit  a  miracu- 
lous proficiency  in  the  gymnastics  of  beliefs.  Such  con- 
tortion of  views  and  acrobatic  exercise  of  opinion  would 
turn  a  jumping- jack  green  with  envy.  It's  enough  to 
break  a  bull-frog's  heUrt,  and  make  him  pine  for  a 
reason  to  explain  his  existence. 

Too  true  it  is  that  many  who  pose  as  thinkers  have  not 
enough  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  mentality  in  them- 
selves, to  gyrate  in  an  orbit  of  their  own,  but  rather 
move  with  borrowed  light,  somewhat  on  the  order  of 
satellites,  with  innumerable  perturbations— disciples  of 
change  and  living  comments  on  variation. 


BASE  BALL. 


In  drawing  up  the  recent  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
the  Base  Ball  Association  no  one  wished  nor  had  any 
idea  of  mannging  the  whole  spirit  of  athletics  with  a 
base  ball  bat.  What  we  need  is  a  field  day,  and  if  those 
who  play  tennis,  shoot  marbles,  throw  horse  shoes  and 
ride  bicycles  will  only  manifest  an  interest  in  their  re- 
spective divisions  and  bring  forward  some  plan  of  sys- 
tematizing these  sports,  instead  of  kicking  about  the 
Base  Ball  Association  monopolizing  everything,  we 
would  much  quicker  have  our  field  day.  Don't  kick 
against  everything,  brother,  and  mistake  it  for  exercise- 
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MUSIC, 


As  noise  operators  Alumni  Hall  would  stand  a  good 
chance  to  furnish  music  for  the  spheres.  One  of  th« 
Sophs  with  his  harmonica  makes  the  morning  stars  that 
sang  together  blush.  It  has  been  modestly  suggested  by 
some  one  in  the  Thomas  House  that  if  this  same  Sopho- 
more would  only  practice  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  loneliness  of  some  unfrequented  spot,  the  little 
mouth  organ^s  waste  of  sweetness  would  be  inappreciable 
in  comparison  with  the  gratitude  of  his  neighbors. 


SOPHOMORE  EXHIBITION. 


On  the  last  Friday  night  in  April  the  Sophomore  clacs 
will  give  its  annual  entertainment.  For  the  last  several 
years  these  exhibitions  have  been  exceptionally  good, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  class  will  not  do 
even  better.  The  material  is  certainly  there,  and  ap- 
pearances are  that  the  public  will  be  treated  to  a  royal 
Sophomore  feast. 


ATHELTICS. 

Something  at  last  seems  to  be  taking  definite  shape 
regarding  athletics.  Though  at  a  terrible  risk  there  has 
been  one  base-ball  bat  of  medium  size  and  weight  and 
one  base  ball  purchased,  and  even  a  match  game  played 
with  the  Fitting  School  and  no  loss  of  lives.  Wonderful ! 


BRIEFS. 

Prof.  DuPre  gave  to  the  students  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  * 'Sacred  Music,"  the  8th  of  March. 

The  Soph's,  and  Fresh,  had  an  examination  last  week 
— flunko,  suspensere,  expelli,^home  sum. 

Prof.  Kilgo  is  just  back  from  a  visit  to  Orangeburg 
county  and  the  cause  of  education  moves  onward. 

A  dignified  Senior's  objection  to  applauding  with  the 
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hands,  is  that  it  is  too  much  like  "sic  him,  Tige!" 

Mr.  F.  F.  Ott.  '94,  is  teaching  a  flourishing  school  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Matthews.  He  intends  to  re- 
turn to  college  next  October. 

Why  any  Freshman  should  like  the  Spring  any  better 
just  because  it  comes  in  the  Spring  is  something  we  can't 
understand. 

The  question  is,  who  said  the  Calhoun  Society  was 
developing  into  an  absolute  monarchy  ? 

Prof.  Craighead  has  been  elected  manager  of  the  new 
moTement  in  Athletici!i. 

The  Soph's  are  to  have  several  examinations  soon. 
Those  without  tickets  for  the  concert  cannot  rtmain. 
Numbers  below  60  draw  no  prize. 

Twenty-seven  joined  the  baseball  association  at  one 
of  the  meetings  held  last  of  March. 

Prof,  in  English:  "Mr.  S.  what  did  Horace  say  about 
the  poet?" 

Mr.  S.— "I  don't  take  Greek,  Prof." 

Verily,  a  modern  Horace  would  say  "ignoramus  nas- 
citur.'^ 

A  Freshman  objected  to  joining  the  Epworth  League 
because  he  didn't  have  a  gun;  explaining  afterwards, 
that  he  thought  the  Epworth  Loag-ue  an  association 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  killing  English  sparrows 
and  jay  birds. 

The  literary  address  before  the  two  societies  in  June 
will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  Wofford  Tucker,  of  Florida. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  could  have  been  selected 
who  would  draw  a  larger  crowd. 

Prof,  in  chemistry.  "Will  you  give  me  an  example 
of  a  luminous  body  ?" 

Mr.  A.  (Catching  the  whispered  word  from  his  desk- 
mate,)  "Potash." 

The  class  roar,  and  the  probable  thoughts  of  Mr.  A. 
would  furnish  a  good  blank  for  a  missing  word  contest. 
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On  the  windy  afternoon  of  March  14th,  he  first  nine 
of  the  college  crossed  bats  with  the  Fitting  School  and 
were  victorious— 13  to  7.  Chreitzberg  pitched  a  beauti- 
ful game,  and  in  fact,  did  about  the  only  creditable 
work  on  the  college  team.  There's  nothing  worth  men^ 
tioning  about  the  game  except. 

No  one  had  any  beard  at  all, 

And  yet  the  wind  it  blew, 
On  account  of  the  whiskers  on  the  ball 
That  Mr.  Chreitzberg  threw. 


FITTING  SCHOOL  DOTS. 

Base  ball  is  all  the  go  now,  and  we  have  some  right 
good  players  too. 

Rev,  W.  A.  Rogers  conducted  the  prayer  meeting  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March,  and  gave  the  boys 
some  good  advice  in  a  little  talk  after  prayers. 

Sam  Mills  met  with  a  very  painful  accident  the  other 
day.  In  exercising  on  the  gymnasium  pole,  he  fell  and 
broke  his  arm  just  above  the  wrist.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  he  is  getting  along  very  nicely,  and  in  a  few  days 
we  hope  to  see  him  all  right  again. 

Prof.  Rembert  held  an  examination  in  Latin  a  few 
days  ago,  and  one  could  hear  the  boys  who  thought  they 
came  out  all  right,  conjugating  the  verb  ^'fluncto"  and 
giving  the  principle  parts  of  the  same. 

Prof.  Waller  hopes  to  turn  out  some  good  stenogra 
phers  by  June.  His  scholars  are  making  very  rapid 
strides  in  the  art. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  a  visit  from  Mr  Snyder,  of  the 
college,  last  Sunday  evening.  He  conducted  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Our  friend  Eddie  Russ  can  sympathize  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  lost  his  beard  by  the  explosion  of  a  lamp 
last  month.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Prot. 
Waller,  doubtless  Eddie  would  have  lost  his  too,  but  we 
think  that  the  fire  would  have  to  get  a  microscope  before 
it  could  find  any  to  burn. 

Fighter. 
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Yet  freshly  kindled  hope,  though  faint  as  ray 
From  star  that  sights  the  messengers  of  morn, 

A  father's  passion  stirs,  and  naught  can  stay 
The  impetuous  flood  on  which  his  love  is  borne; 

Impatient  haste  binds  fetters  on  his  steed. 

And  slackness  seems  what  once  was  boasted  speed. 

Ye  loungers  at  fair  Cana's  gate  beware, 

For  Herod's  nobleman  rides  recklessly  ! 
Now  through  the  crowded  way  he  flies'— but  here 

With  sudden  rein  he  halts  and  hurls  the  cry 
To  one,  to  all:  "Men,  listen  !  where  is  he— 
That  prophet  Jew — that  healer  ?  answer  me  !" 

"Follow  yon  throng  and  plain  thy  course  will  be." 

The  panting  steed  springs  on;  a  wilder  thrill 
Swells  in  the  parent's  breast,  when  suddenly 

His  headlong  rush  is  checked;  strength  fired  by.will 
Grasps  firm  the  rein,  and  voice  severe  is  heard : 
"Peace  man  !  wouldst  interrupt  yon  prophet's  word?" 

The  voice  he  hears  not,  or  no  heed  bestows, 
For  yon  calm  face  his  eyes  and  soul  devour — 

A  leap  to  earth— a  passage  forced— and  bows 
At  Jesus'  feet,  the  lord  of  wealth  and  power  ! 

"  O  holy  man  !"  he  cries,  "or  God — if  real 

These  wondrous  deeds — my  child  I  pray  thee  heal!" 

Spake  He  who  treads  the  portal  of  man's  thought : 
"  Unless  these  signs  and  wonders  ye  behold, 

Belief  ye  thrust  aside,  nor  can  be  taught 

That  higher  — "  "O  Master!  pardon  zeal  so  bold," 

The  father  cries,  "but  come  ere  death  bereave  !" 

"  Depart,"  Compassion  said,  "thy  son  doth  live!" 

Ah  !  then  life  from  life's  primal  fountain  flowed, 
Surged  joy  fraught  through  the  supplicator's  breast, 

And  far  away  bore  health  to  veins  that  glowed 
With  fever's  hectic  blush.    Weak  faith's  request 

Was  honored— aye,  with  God-like  bounty  crowned — 

So  instant,  gracious  boon  o'erleaped  hope's  bound. 

Grief's  bitter  agony  hath  transient  lite; 

If  joy  below  be  brief,  pain  too  must  die  ; 
Who  feels  the  keenest  wounds  in  earthly  strife, 

Perchance  may  happiest  dwell  beyond  the  sky- 
Blest  thought  to  him  who  sorely  struggles  now ! 
God  grant  men  strength  before  Hie  will  to  bow ! 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —W.  G.  Blake, 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

Winter  seems  to  be  a  cruel  foe  to  man  and  beast.  It 
blasts  the  flowers,  strips  the  woods  of  its  foliage,  covers 
hill  and  valley  with  snow,  locks  the  rivers  with  ice, 
turns  soft  winds  to  chilly  blas+s  and  drives  the  birds  to 
far  off  tropical  climes.  The  days  are  short,  and  the 
nights  are  long  and  dark;  cords  of  wood  must  be  chopped' 
and  great  fires  must  be  built;  cotton  must  be  exchanged 
for  wool,  and  linen  for  fur,  the  poor  must  beg,  and  the 
unsheltered  must  perish. 

But  Spring  seems  to  be  man's  great  benefactor.  It 
drives  the  chill  from  the  wind,  melts  the  snow,  unlocks 
the  rivers  and  calls  the  birds  back  from  the  tropics. 
Then  the  trees  of  the  forest  begin  to  bud,  the  air  is  fra- 
grant with  the  bloom  of  peach  and  apple  and  plum,  and 
resonant  with  the  cluck  of  poultry  and  the  hum  of  bees; 
the  winds  grow  soft,  wild  flowers  are  seen  along  every 
woodland  path  and  on  the  margin  of  every  rippling 
brook. 

In  Spring  all  nature  seems  to  say  to  the  poor,  the  un- 
loved, the  invalid,  "Come  out  from  your  cheerless  abodes 
of  naked  walls  and  carpetless  floors  ;  come  to  the  fields 
and  walk  on  carpets  of  emerald;  come  to  the  woods  and 
wander  in  flowery  dells,  and  make  your  chaplets  of  vio- 
let and  daisy  and  honeysuckle;  come  and  sit  down  and 
rest  on  the  mossy  banks  of  this  crystal  stream,  and  listen 
to  the  songs  of  the  merry  birds."  Then  the  soft  wind 
kisses  the  cheek  of  the  poor,  the  unloved,  the  invalid, 
and  the  chattering  birds  and  rippling  brook  seem  to  join 
with  the  wind  in  saying  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven,  whose  messengers  we^  are,  we  come  to  bless 
you."  Then  the  crimson  begins  to  return  to  the  cheek 
of  the  invalid;  the  poor  man  says,  "  No  palace  built  by 
the  hands  of  men  is  so  generous  as  this;''  and  the  unloved 
say,  "  Somebody  thinks  of  me." 

—Will  M,  Waller. 
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But  this  happiness  was  not  to  last,  for  very  soon  Maj. 
Hunt  was  killed  in  Brooklyn  while  experimenting  with 
a  gun  of  his  own  make.  The  sorrow  of  the  wife  for  her 
husband  was  intense.  She  had  lost  her  first  born  just 
before,  and  now  her  husband  too.  She  had  left  yet  one 
boy,  eight  years  of  age,  and  she  lavished  her  affections 
upon  him.  Soon,  however,  he  was  taken  ill  and  never 
recovered. 

For  weeks  and  months  she  completely  isolated  herself, 
and  refused  to  allow  even  her  best  friends  to  come  into 
her  'presence.  She  could  see  the  image  of  her  boy  and 
husband  before  her,  and  thinking  of  them  only  nerved 
and  stimulated  her  for  the  work  she  was  to  do. 

The  following  lines  are  taken  from  her  first  poem  which 
appeared  soon  after  Rennie's  death.  It  is  called  '^Lifted 
Over,"  and  was  first  published  in  the  Nation: 

"As  tender  mother,  guiding  baby  stepp, 
Wben  places  come  at  which  the  tiny  feet 
Would  t  ip,  lift  up  the  little  on  s  in  arms 
Of  love,  and  set  them  down  beyond  the  harm, 
So  did  our  Father  watch  th*»  pr  cious  boy, 
Led  o'er  the  stones  by  m^,  who  stumbled  oft 
Myself,  but  strove  to  help  my  darling  on: 
He  saw  the  sweet  limbs  faltering,  and  f^aw 
Rough  ways  before  us,  where  my  arms  would  faU: 
So  reached  from  Heaven,  and  lifting  the  dear  child, 
Who  smiled  in  leaving  me.  He  put  him  down 
J:Jeyond  all  hurt,  beyond  my  sight,  and  bade 
Him  wait  for  me!    Shall  I  not  then  be  glad, 
And  thanking  God,  press  on  to  over  ake?" 
In  this  poem  she  very  beautifully  pours  out  her  heart 
before  her  God,  and  expresses  pathetically  her  submis- 
sion to  and  her  confidence  in.  Him  ''who  rules  over  the 
destinies  of  nations." 

This  poem  was  copied  by  many,  and  mothers  all  over 
the  country  found  comfort  in  it.  Its  popularity  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  she  received  numerous  letters  of 
appreciation  from  those  who  read  it.  Now  the  ''first 
gleam  of  sunshine  dawned  upon  her  darkened  life." 

She  studied  with  avidity  the  standard  works  of  com- 
position, and  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  began  to  take  great 
pains  in  all  of  her  literary  work.  Earnestness  of  purpose 
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and  fidelity  to  duty  always  characterized  her  search  af- 
ter truth,  and  in  her  pursuit  after  knowledge  she  tried  to 
get  the  best,  tried  to  separate  the  pure  metal  from  the 
dross.  She  tried  to  improve  every  thing  she  saw.  She 
would  take  some  special  work  of  composition  as  her 
model,  and  would  often  write  and  rewrite  her  sentences, 
trying  to  make  them  as  clear  and  as  concise  as  possible. 
She  says:  '^I  shall  never  write  a  sentence,  so  long  as  I 
live,  without  studying  it  over  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  you  would  think  it  could  be  bettered." 

In  September,  1866,  her  first  work  in  prose  appeared, 
viz.:  A  Walk  Up  Mt.  Washington."  After  this  she 
wrote  more  than  three  hundred  articles  for  the  Independ- 
ent, one  of  the  leading  journals  of  that  time.  She  was  a 
rapid  writer,  and  usually  did  most  of  her  work  with  pa- 
per and  pencil. 

At  this  time  her  second  poem,  '^Carnation,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  remarkably  fine  poem,  full  of  thought  and  rich 
in  music  and  melody. 

Now  she  visited  Germany  and  Italy  and  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  many  natural  attractions  of  those 
countries.  She  was  so  much  impressed  While  abroad 
with  what  she  saw  that  she  wrote  several  sketches  and 
sent  them  home.  At  Rome  she  was  taken  ill,  and  for  a 
while  it  was  thought  that  her  disease  would  prove  fatal, 
but  she  recovered  and  went  off  for  her  health. 

She  returned  in  1>S70,  and  had  published  a  little  pamph- 
let of  verses  which  took  well.  Emmerson,  it  is  said,  ad- 
mired some  of  her  works,  and  especially  her  sonnet, 
"Thought,"  "Her  poetry  ranked  above  that  of  all  Ameri- 
can women,  and  most  American  men."  "The  Gondolieds" 
was  admired  for  its  "exquisite  musical  structure,"  and 
the  "Down  to  Sleep"  was  beautiful  and  attractive  in 
thought  and  metre.  "Spinning"  was  universally  ad- 
mired.   Here  is  a  sample: 

"Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun, 
1  tread  my  days; 

I  know  th  t  all  the  threads  will  run 
Appointed  ways: 

I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  t^sk, 

And,  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask." 
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Now  her  health  failed  a  second  time,  and  she  traveled 
over  Colorado  for  recreation.  Here  in  1876  she  and  Mr. 
William  Sharplen  Jackson  were  married.  He  was  a 
Quaker  and  a  wealthy  banker.  Her  home  at  Colorado 
Springs  was  very  attractive.  Here  in  the  beautiful  sun- 
shine, surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills  filled  with  the  song 
of  birds  and  th(?  music  of  the  brooks,  she  often  sat  quietly 
for  hours  musing  over  her  books  and  communing  with 
the  spirits  of  the  great  writers  and  authors  of  the  past. 

She  wrote  some  novels  that  were  well  received.  Two 
especially  are  worthy  of  mention,  ^ 'Mercy  Philbrick's 
Choice,"  and  "Hetty's  Strange  History."  In  connection 
with  these  are  found  some  others  that  she  is  supposed  to 
have  written. 

Now  comes  her  last  great  work,  the  "Century  of  Dis- 
honor." She  had  been  preparing  herself  for  this  last  pro- 
duction and  it  was  to  be  the  crowuing  work  of  her  life, 
Op.ce  settled  upon  a  definite  purpose,  she  undertook  with 
all  the  energy  of  her  soul  and  the  inspiration  that  she 
caught  from  the  subject  and  the  occasion,  to  elevate  and 
christianize  the  Indians  who  had  been  defrauded  and 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  early  settlers  of  America. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  she  determined  to  write  a  book 
that  would  engender  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  among 
the  whites,  and  that  would  break  down  the  hostile  feel- 
ings that  had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  races. 

After  much  study  and  labor  she  completed  the  book 
and  sent  a  copy  to  every  member  of  Congress.  At  first 
the  book  was  not  relished  so  well  in  some  sections,  but. 
it  has  grown  in  popularity,  and  has  done  much  good. 
And  her  work  is  still  going  on.  Several  editions  of  her 
"Century  of  Dishonor"  have  been  printed  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  died  August  8,  1885,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  lived  a  great  life  and  that  she  had 
made  some  contributions  to  the  happiness  of  others.  She 
writes  upon  her  death  bed,  "I  am  heartily,  honestly  and 
cheerfully  ready  to  go,  my  'Century  of  Dishonor'  and 
'Romma'  will  live  lifter  me  and  bear  fruit."  Her  remains 
rest  upon  the  summit  of  Cheynne  Mountain,  near  Colo- 
rado Springs. 
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THE  INDUSTBTAL  COLLEGE. 

And  so  it  has  at  last  been  decided  to  establish  in  this 
State  a  school  for  the  industrial  training  of  women. 
Certainly,  this  decision  should  have  been  reached  long 
ago.  A  good  industrial  training  is,  indeed,  a  factor  of  no 
mean  consequence  in  the  composition  of  woman's  quali- 
ties, and  yet  it  is  probable  that  few  subjects  have  been 
so  generally  neglected  as  this  one.  It  is  not  only  true 
that  the  poor  girl  needs  an  industrial  training,  but  to  the 
wealthy  woman  it  is  as  equally  important.  The  man  is 
not  yet  born  who  would  like  to  have  his  wife  ignorant  of 
household  alfairs.  It  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  every  thread  of  our  practical  life  that  no  woman 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

Our  people  would  have  been  more  prosperous  in  all  es- 
sential points  than  they  are  at  present,  if  in  place  of 
fathers  and  mothers  having  demanded  different  things 
for  their  boys  and  for  their  girls,  they  had  opened  to 
them  the  same  general  avenues  of  learning.  ISTo  sane 
man  needs  to  be  told  that  the  same  general  training 
would  equally  well  serve  both  sexes.  This  much  is  clear 
to  the  veriest  tyro.  Fathers  and  mothers  use  to  say  that 
the  boy  was  to  make  his  way  into  the  world  by  sturdy 
force  of  mind  and  character;  and  that  the  girl  was  to  win 
her  place  in  the  center  of  a  comfortable  home  by  grace 
of  person  and  mind.  Fortunately,  this  age  has  passed. 
The  notion  of  a  loose  education  for  women  and  that 
every  girl  should  learn  how  to  play  on  the  piano,  whether 
or  not  she  has  a  talent  for  music,  has  died,  and  parents 
are  gracefully  coming  to  look  mainly  at  the  practical  re- 
sults. Ought  we  not  to  be  thankful  that  influences  are  at 
work  in  this  country  which  tend  to  make  us  take  a  com- 
mon sense  view  of  life? 

Let  us  look  at  our  position  as  it  is.  What  is  a  woman 
to  do?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  hinges  our  conception  of 
female  education.  Parents  do  not  expect  to  provide  for 
their  children  all  their. lives.  Girls  are  expected  to  take 
care  of  themselves  or  to  be  provided  for  by  husbands. 
l^^ow,  the  number  of  unmarried  women  in  this  country 
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gives  rise  to  the  question,  What  is  the  woman  to  do  who 
does  not  marry?  Very  often  they  are  thrown  into  life 
with  but  very  scant  means  of  battling  with  the  world. 
Does  it  not  follow  that  the  girl,  contemplating  their  fu- 
ture, would,  if  the  door  to  it  were  opened,  provide  her- 
self with  such  an  education  as  would  fit  her  for  a  single- 
handed  combat  with  the  world?  A  thorough  industrial 
training  would  be  an  invaluable  help.  She  would  study 
book-keeping,  or  stenography,  or  some  other  useful 
science,  without  which  she  might  lead  a  miserable  life. 
It  is  the  girls  of  this  type  that  appeal  strongly  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  schools. 

Again,  the  happiness  of  the  young  wife  is  often  dis- 
turbed by  the  chance  of  a  widowhood.  Usually  some" 
care  is  taken  to  shut  out  the  possibilities  of  a  widowhood 
weighted  with  poverty;  out  we  cannot  say  positively  that 
in  every  case  some  one  foresees  and  provides  for  the 
emergency.  We  see  widows  on  all  sides  who  have  to 
support  children  as  well  as  themselves  by  their  own  per- 
sonal exertions.  Will  any  one  dare  say  that  these  do  not 
find  it  to  be  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  teach  school,  or 
keep  books,  or  run  a  millinery  shop,  not  to  speak  of  en- 
gaging in  some  sort  of  business  on  their  own  account  ? 

A  really  good  education,  such  as  she  would  get  in  a 
first  class  industrial  school,  is  the  best  gift  an  affection- 
ate and  thoughtful  father  could  give  his  daughter.  It 
would  not  only  stamp  motherhood  with  dignity,  but 
would  also  open  other  roads  to  a  happy  life.  No  one  can 
dodge  the  necessity  of  providing  girls  with  the  power  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  fatherless  children;  it  is 
rooted  deep  into  our  practical  life,  and  to  neglect  it  would 
be  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  indifference  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  our  girls.  A.  S.  H. 
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A  SHORT  STORY. 


Several  years  ago,  on  taking  a  pleasure  ride,  after  a 
severe  spell  of  sickness,  I  chanced  to  visit  an  old  deserted 
church  with  its  necessary  appendage,  a  graveyard,  much 
used  in  times  gone  by,  but  there  seldom  ever  were  its 
peace  and  loneliless  broken  by  the  mournful  sound  of 
the  sexton's  spade. 

The  situation  of  this  once  considered  splendid  country 
church  was  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  its  present  con- 
dition. Leaving  the  main  road,  we  turned  into  a  nar- 
rower one,  and  having  gone  a  hundred  or  more  yards  in 
this,  took,  an  almost  indistinct  trace  of  a  road,  covered 
with  leaves  and  straw.  Here  the  woods  were  very  thick^ 
and  at  every  step  became  more  dense.  In  a  few  moments^ 
without  warning,  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  old  building.  It  stood  like  a  stranded  wreck,  lean- 
ing partly  to  one  side,  looking  as  if  it  were  made  of  gloom, 
quiet  and  loneliness  instead  of  pine  timber.  So  scarry  and 
unnatural  did  the  place  seem  that  our  horse,  usually  gen- 
tle, was  frightened  and  would  have  left,  had  we  not  de- 
tained him  with  a  good  line.  In  an  opening  in  the  trees, 
just  large  enough  for  the  church,  it  appeared  as  if  it  had 
been  built  elsewhere,  and  dropped  into  position  from 
above.  Branches  of  oaks,  thickly  covered  by  moss, 
stretched  out  like  long  arms,  almost  touching  the  build- 
ing, and  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  occasional  breeze,  cast 
ghost-like  shadows  on  the  mouldering  roof  and  walls. 
Moss  and  leaves  completely  concealed  the  roof,  and  the 
door  stood  ajar,  as  if  some  unquiet  spirit  disturbed  by 
the  unusual  noise  of  our  approach,  had  hastily  retreated 
into  the  ruin,  feeling  sure  that  we  should  not  dare  to  en- 
ter so  gloomy  a  place.  Like  an  old  mother  the  church 
stood,  keeping  a  guarded  watch  over  the  graves  of  her 
children,  as  during  their  life  she  had  offered  protection 
and  rest.  Squirrels  and  rats  found  undisputed  territory 
under  the  altar,  and  yearly  raise  their  young,  undis- 
turbed by  the  hunter's  shot  or  his  dog's  bark. 

Seated  in  the  corner  on  a  half  decayed  pew  with  my 
imaginatian  I  endeavored  to  call  up  a  scene  that  tran- 
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spired  long  ago.  It  was  a  beautiful  Southern  Sunday. 
The  gloom  that  now  enveloped  the  place  was  not  felt. 
Violets  bloomed  on  the  walks,  and  birds  sweetly  sang  in 
the  shady  trees  before  the  church.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
the  old  pastor  in  his  shining  black  suit  and  grave  face 
took  his  seat  ill  the  pulpit  with  unaffected  grace,  pre- 
pared to  denounce  the  sins  of  his  congregation,  but  to 
offer  pardon  and  peace  to  all.  The  congregation  slowly 
arrived,  men  stopping  in  groups  outside  to  discuss  the 
weather  and  crops.  First  the  poorer  females,  coming  in, 
took  benches  in  the  rear.  Then  some  devoufc  old  woman, 
with  a  face  more  angelic  than  human,  silently  enters, 
and,  taking  a  front  seat,  awaits  the  beginning  of  service 
with  a  thoughtful  countenance.  By  this  time,  carriages 
arrive,  bringing  the  elite  of  the  community,  who,  taking 
seats  near  the  front,  smiling  and  bowing,  discuss  their 
neighbor's  bonnet  or  shawl.  The  men  now  come  in  and 
service  begins,  all  joining  in  the  singing.  Here  my  reverie 
was  broken  by  my  friend,  who  proposed  a  walk  into  the 
grave  yard. 

Crossing  the  rotting  remnants  of  the  fence  that  once 
inclosed  the  cemetery,  we  found  ourselves  treading  on 
the  ground  that  covered  the  bones  of  many  once  happy 
mortals.  Here  rested  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  humble 
and  the  proud,  the  noble  and  the  lowly.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  introducing  the  celebrated  lines  of  Gray, taken 
from  his  elegy,  to  express  my  feeling  at  this  point: 

"Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  of  the  living  lyre." 

In  many  places  costly  monuments  were  erected  to  some 
worthy  dead,  while  under  our  very  feet  two  flat,  irregu- 
lar stones  marked  the  last  resting  place  of  some  poor 
man,  both  alike  now  forgotten  in  the  minds  of  the  few 
visitors.  A  large  monument,  raised  on  the  grave  of 
some  man  great  and  good — if  monuments  tell  the  truth — 
had  been  broken  into  pieces  by  a  pine  falling,  as  if  to, 
satisfy  the  jealousy  of  the  smaller  tombs.  Truly  this 
was  the  most  solemn  place  I  have  ever  visited.    No  spar- 
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TOW  flitted  from  stump  to  stump  on  our  approach,  [nor 
did  the  sweet  and  cheerful  notes  of  the  mocking  bird 
so  often  to  be  heard  in  such  places,  disturb  the  awful 
quiet.  A  feeble  beam  of  sunlight  falling  in  our  path, 
quickly  vanished  as  if  terrified.  As  the  twilight  ap- 
proached, and  united  with  the  semi-darkness  of  the  place, 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will  was  heard  warning 
off  all  intruders. 

"Good  Heavens,"  I  said,  "this  is  surely  the  silence  of 
death.  May  I  never  be  buried  in  such  a  place."  "Why" 
my  friend  answered,  "do  you  not  think  it  preferable  to 
rest  here,  than  in  some  public  cemetery,  where  your 
grave  is  constantly"  exposed  to  public  eyes;  where  the 
.  very  mound  next  yours  is  tenderly  cared  for,  decked  with 
•  flowers  daily,  while  yours  is  trampled  on  and  forgotten? 
Here  all  are  equal .  Heaven  sheds  her  dewy  tears  on  the 
one  as  the  other.  Look,  here  is  the  only  violet  I  have 
seen  on  the  place,  and  it  stands  on  the  grave  of  some 
poor  nameless  man." 

"Possibly  so,"  I  replieb,  "but  let  us  leave.  I  am  weary 
-of  this  gloom  and  silence 

As  we  drove  off,  I  felt  as  if,  a  spirit  was  following  us, 
angered  because  his  rest  had  been  disturbed;  nor  did  I 
breathe  freely,  until  we  had  left  the  thick  woods  that 
surround  the  old  church  and  graveyard. 

W.  H.  Wannamaker. 


A  SLANDER  RESENTED. 


One  of  the  most  scurrilous  tirades  ever  thrust  in  the 
face  of  an  innocent,  unoffending  and  ^ell  meaning  Or- 
der appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  College  J OUR- 
NAL  under  the  misrepresenting  and  misleading  nom  de 
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plume,  "Duty."  If  this  Journal  was  not  read  by  any 
one  outside  of  the  college  community,  we  should  feex 
that  it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  notice  the  libelous 
and  slanderous  attack,  but  as  it  goes  into  the  hands  of 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  other  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, we  are  driven  by  the  love  which  we  feel  for  these 
different  Orders  and  the  Faculty,  who  have  been  stabbed, 
as  it  were,  by  a  midnight  assassin,  to  vindicate  our  honor 
and  expose  the  rot  of  this  mendacious  squib.  If  the  writer 
of  this  contemptible,  offensive  invective  was  prompted 
by  honest  convictions,  why  did  he  not  come  out  like  a 
man  and  sign  his  name  to  it  and  let  the  public  judge  of 
his  merits  as  well  as  the  merits  of  his  defamitory  squib, 
instead  of  playing  the  part  of  a  highway  robber  who 
murders  his  victim  from  ambush  and  then  darts  back  . 
into  his  wicked  haunt  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  an 
outraged  law. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  the  charges  made  by  this  foul- 
mouthed  Fraternity  and  Professor  vituperator.  First, 
this  over- weeningly  pious  "Duty"  brings  into  question 
the  purpose  of  these  organizations  that  have  a  tradition 
and  history  which  has  commanded  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  not  only  the  secular  but  Christian  world. 
Shame  on  that  vaunting  scribbler  who  would  dare  hurl 
such  a  base  fling  as  "I  doubt  whether  any  have  a  laud- 
able end  in  view,"  at  an  organization  instituted  and  sup- 
ported by  such  men  as  Henry  W.  Grady,  the  silver- 
tongued  orator  and  patriot,  Grover  Cleveland,  the  states- 
man and  economist.  Warren  Candler,  the  Christian  edu- 
cator and  theologian,  besides  a  host  of  others  whose 
allegiance  to  fraternity  principles  are  just  as  strong  as 
these  and  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  whose  convictions 
no  broad-minded,  Christian-hearted  man  would  dare 
doubt.  I  appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of  all  who  may 
read  these  lines,  if  it  is  in  keeping  with  reason,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christianity,  that  the  majority  of  Christian 
educators  of  these  United  States  would  affiliate  with 
an  organization  that  has  no  '^laudable  end  in  view?" 
To  grant  this  is  to  besmirch  the  fair  name  of  him  whose 
life  was  spent  for  the  upbuilding  and  amelioration  of 
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this  beautiful  Sunny  South  Land  and  whose  clarion  elo- 
quence, bursting  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
patriotism  for  both  sections  transformed  a  line  "once 
traced  in  fraticidal  blood' Mnto  "a  vanishing  shadow." 

Then  "Duty"  after  his  calumnious  assault  on  the  pur- 
pose of  Fraternities  says  that  the  two  chief  qualifications 
for  membership  are,  "is  he  rich  and  a  sport?"  This  needs 
no  argument  to  refute  it, as  the  membership  of  the  Frater- 
nities clearly  show  that  there  is  not  the  least  semblance  of 
truth  in  the  statement.  He  further  states  that  "books  are 
not  congenial  companions'  'to  a  Fraternity  man .  If  'Duty' 
means  by  this  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  not  as 
high  among  the  members  of  the  several  Fraternities  as 
it  is  among  students  who  are  not  connected  with  these 
organizations,  I   only  ask  every  fair-minded  man  to 
search  the  records  and  find  out  for  himself  if  the  major- 
ity of  distinctions  attained  in  college  are  not  acquired 
by  members  of  the  different  Fraternities.    This  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  to  which  I  have  no  doubt,  the  profes- 
sors of  the  different  departments  would  testify.    But  the 
most  arrant  and  dastardly  part  of  this  scurrilous  tirade 
is  the  venomous  insult  offered  to  our  Professors,  an  act 
"Duty"  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  perform  had 
he  thought  they  were  in  a  position  to  resent  it,  but  stand- 
ing behind  his  barricades,  knowing  that  the  dignity  of 
professorship  would  prevent  resentment,  he  vents  his 
malignity  and  spleen  upon  this  innocent  class.  Who 
could  have  the  gall,  the  cheek,  the  effrontery  to  charge 
five  out  of  seven  of  our  faithful  and  untiring  Professors 
with  prostituting  the  high  purpose  and  dignity  of  profes 
sorship  to  the  base  indulgence  of  factional  discrimination 
in  the  class  room?   These  men  are  Christian  gentlemen 
and  our  friends,  they  have  labored  with  patient  pains- 
taking and  care  in  the  class  room  and  out,  and  often 
with  less  remuneration  than  they  could  have  secured  in 
other  vocations  or  elsewhere,  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  and  this 
uncalled-for,  groundless  and  vile  imputation  should  and 
will  merit  the  righteous  indignation  of  every  true  friend 
to  the  college. 
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"Duty''  now  shifts  his  flagrant  abuse  of  the  Professors 
to  Fraternities  in  general,  charging  them  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  cellege  politics  and  further  declares  that  "Fraterni- 
ties are  greedily  ambitious  for  honors,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  "nou  frats.'  "    This  statement  cannot  be  es- 
tablished by  facts  as  th'^.y  now  exist,  nor  do  I  believe 
any  authentic  facts  can  be  obtained  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  college  that  would  warrant  the  above  assertion. 
Of  course,  in  college  as  elsewhere  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  honors,  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion  and 
the  right  to  vote  for  whomsoever  he  pleases  is  accorded 
to  every  man.  We  are  not  in  a  Catholic  monastery  where 
our  thoughts  and  opinions  are  moulded  by  the  Pope,  and 
let  us  be  thankful  for  it,  and  so  long  as  we  are  a  free- 
thinking  and  free-acting  people  there  will  be  divisions 
in  all  elections.    These  will  only  be  called  cliques  and 
conspiracies  by  some  sorehead  candidate,  whose  merits 
and  qualifications  are  more  commendable  to  himself 
than  to  the  thinking  public.    To  justify  our  position  let 
us  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  last  year's  election  for  the 
editorial  staff,  over  which  "Duty"  breathes  a  lugubri- 
ous wail.    None  but  rising  seniors  were  eligible  to  a  po- 
sition on  this  staff.    The  rising  Senior  class  numbered 
fourteen,  ten  of  this  number  being  Fraternity  men  and 
four  "non  frats."    From  this  proportion  three  Fraternity 
men  were  elected  and  two  "non  frats,"  five  constituting 
the  required  number,  and  one  of  the  remaining  "non 
frats"  was  chosen  as  anniversarian  from  the  Preston 
Society  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  honors  in  the  gift  of 
the  societies.    This  was  no  special  election,  but  I  just 
mention  it  as  it  seems  to  be  a  favorite  toy  with  our  pious 
visionary  scribbler.    I  could  cite  other  elections  where 
honors  have  been  accorded  according  to  merit  irrespec- 
tive of  Fraternity  relations,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  now.    Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  majority  of  "non  frats"  will  ap- 
prove of  "Duty's"  course.    Forsooth,  I  casually  fell  in 
conversation  with  a  "non  frat"  whose  judgment  and 
character  no  one  would  question,  and  he  wp,s  frank  to 
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say  that  the  action  of  ^^Duty''  in  maligning  and  traduc- 
ing our  quiet  community,  irrespective  of  Professor  or 
student,  was  unwise,  unjust  and  should  be  resented,  I 
am  sorry  that  this  unpleasant  task  has  been  imposed 
on  me,  but  manhood  and  truth  demand  that  the  commu- 
nity should  be  defended  against  the  onslaughts  of  this 
swaggering  dictator  of  college  ethics. 

Waddy  T.  Duncan. 
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H.  W.  AcKERMAN.    -    -    -    -  Editor. 

Mr.  William  Fowler,  an  old  student  of  this  college, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Johnson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton Johnson,  were  married  March  30,  at  Branchville, 
S.  C.  Mr.  Fowler  is  doing  business  in  Spartanburg. 
Here  he  expects  to  make  his  home. 

Mr.  James  W.  Austin,  who  spent  several  years  at  this 
college,  but  had  to  leave  before  graduation  on  account 
of  his  failing  health,  has  been  recently  elected  President 
of  the  ''South  Carolina  Society"  in  'Atlanta,  Corres- 
pondent for  the  Atlanta  Journal  writes: 

**Mr.  James  W.  Austin,  the  new  president  comes  from 
an  old  and  well  known  upper  Carolina  family.  He  was 
born  near  Greenville,  S.  C,  Nov.  20, 1860,  was  educated 
in  a  country  school  and  afterward  prepared  for  college 
in  the  Gamewell  school  at  Spartanburg,  where  he  en- 
tered Wofford  College  in  October  1876.  He  left  college 
in  1881  on  account  of  failing  health  and  spent  two  months 
in  North  Georgia  recuperating. 

In  1883  Mr.  Austin  came  to  Atlanta  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  Mr.  Hoke  Smith.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1885,  and  has  been  in  the  active  and  successful 
practice  of  his  profession  since.  He  has  taken  a  front 
place  at  the  bar  and  though  he  has  never  sought  politi- 
cal office,  has  made  a  multitude  of  friends.  Last  fall  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
League  without  opposition." 


Mr.  B.  W.  Balle,  who  completed  the  Sophomore  year 
with  '92,  graduated  in  pharmacy  at  Philadelphia  last 
week.  He  was  offered  a  position  immediately,  which 
he  accepted,  in  that  city.  May  success  crown  his 
efforts. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Henneman,  of  Spartanburg,  who  completed 
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the  Junior  year  at  this  college,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  English  in  Hampden -Sidney, 
Va.  This  position  he  filled  with  marked  ability  for  sev-. 
eral  years.  He  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  English 
Professorship  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knox- 
ville. 


Mr.  Jno.  R.  Abney,  '70,  is  now  a  successful  lawyer  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Some  days  since  he  visited  his 
home  in  Edgefield,  S,  C,,  ^here  he  was  warmly  greeted 
by  his  many  friends. 

M.  L.  Allen,  who  was  a  Freshman  here  until  March, 
is  how  studying  pharmacy  at  his  home  in  Florence.  He 
likes  the  drug  business  and  no  doubt  will  soon  become 
expert  in  pill  rolling. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hill,  who  was  a  student  here  in  '78-'79  is 
now  a  resident  of  the  prosperous  and  enterprising  city 
of  Anderson.  Mr.  Hill's  deportment  while  in  college 
was  commended  by  both  faculty  and  students,  and  since 
he  has  left  college  his  life  and  character  have  been  such 
as  not  to  mar  the  pleasant  memories  which  he  has  left 
with  us. 

He  is  at  present,  manager  of  the  Farmer's  Alliance 
Store,  which  carries  a  stock  of  $75,000  worth  of  goods, 
and  also  President  of  the  Farmer  and  Merchants  Bank. 
These  official  positions  show  very  conclusively  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Anderson.  The 
thriving  little  city  of  Anderson  has  grown  and  prospered 
in  the  past  few  years  beyond  that  which  her  citizens 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  this  great  prosperity  is  largely  due 
to  the  wise  plans  and  untiring  energy  of  this  venerable 
gentleman.  Mr.  Hill  loves  Wofford  College  and  the 
Methodist  Church  and  never  fails  when  called  upon  to 
give  frankly  and  liberally  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  both  institutions.  Would  that  all  of  Wof- 
ford's  sons  were  as  loyal  to  their  alma  mater  as  this 
Christian  gentleman  of  Anderson. 

W.  T.  Duncan. 
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Edtiorial  and  Exchange  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,  Editor. 


The  world  is  beginning  more  and  more  to  estimate  a 
man  by  what  he  does  rather  than  by  what  he  could  do  if 
he  would.  The  world  is  looking  for  men  who  are  ready 
to  do  service .  For  this  reason  a  college  diploma  is  not 
worth  as  much  now  as  it  was  years  ago.  A  young  man 
may  have  ability  and  brain,  but  without  energy  and 
faithfulness  to  duty  he  can  never  succeed  in  any  sphere 
of  life .  The  reason  why  so  many  college  graduates  fail 
in  active  life  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the>  are  educa- 
ted but  because  on  graduation  they  think  their  life  work 
is  done,  and  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  instead 
of  his  work  being  finished  the  graduate  is  just  prepared 
to  work  and  study.  The  fact  that  the  brightest  and 
most  brilliant  student  in  college  often  falls  behind  his 
ordinary  class-mate  in  the  arena  of  active  life  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  because  one  applies  himself  to  his  work 
while  the  other  does  not.  So  it  is  with  the  college-bred 
man  and  the  one  who  has  never  been  to  college;  the  one 
applies  himself  with  persistent  perseverance^to  duty,  the 
other  does  not. 

The  college  man  should  remember  that  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  always  upheld  the  dignity  of  work.  The  gospel 
that  he  preached  and  practiced  was  the  gospel  of  labor. 
'^Laborare  est  orare'^  was  his  criterion. 


There  are  two  classes  of  men  to  be  pitied  and  endured. 
The  first  class  is  represented  by  the  man  who  will  not 
be  convinced  when  he  is  wrong;  the  other  is  represented 
by  the  man  who  has  no  opinion  of  his  own  and  always 
yields  to  his  environments.  The  first  deserves  about  as 
much  respect  as  the  other  does  sympathy.  Some  men 
seem  to  think  it  a  sign  of  strength  not  to  yield  to  reason 
and  truth,  while  others  remain  mere  intellectual  satellitee 
ready  to  be  perturbed  by  greater  minds. 
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We  acknowledge  an  invitation  from  Prof.  R.  E.  Ware, 
Principal  of  the  Reidsville  Graded  School,  to  the  closing- 
exercises  of  his  school.  The  annual  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Chas.  Mclver,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Mr. 
Ware  is  an  alumnus  of  Wofford  and  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful teacher. 


Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  to  offer  a  medal  for  the  best  essay  or  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  during  the  college  year?  We  no- 
tice this  plan  has  been  tried  in  many  colleges  and  has 
proved  an  excellent  way  to  secure  first  class  articles  for 
the  college  magazine  by  the  students.  If  some  liberal 
alumnus,  who  has  the  Journal  at  heart,  would  offer 
such  a  medal  to  the  student  producing  the  best  essay 
it  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  editors  of  the 
Journal. 


The  habit  of  training  our  minds  to  think  originally 
should  not  be  neglected  while  in  college.  The  power  to 
think,  to  weigh  arguments,  and  form  conclusions  is, 
after  all,  the  chief  aim  of  a  college  course.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  become  a  walking  encyclopsedia  and  still 
his  creative  faculties  be  very  weak.  Students  are  apt 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  memorizing  and  reciting  lessons 
without  stopping  to  think.  What  one  reads  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  his  powers  of  thought.  The  mind  very 
easily  becomes  debauched  by  too  much  reading  of  light 
novels,  while  it  is  strengthened  and  developed  by  read- 
ing good,  heavy,  solid  matter.  A  well  trained  mind  is 
the  weapon  that  we  need  to  fight  the  battles  of  life. 
Whatever  will  help  to  train  and  develop  it  is  what  we 
should  read  or  study. 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  great  many  college  grad- 
uates are  exceedingly  poor  spellers.  We  can  account 
for  this  deficiency  in  college  men  only  by  negligence ,  in 
college,  or  a  lack  of  elementary  discipline  before  entering 
college.  In  most  colleges,  errors  in  spelling  on  exami- 
nation papers  are  not  counted  against  the  student,  and 
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this  may  open  the  way  to  negligence  and  carelessness 
in  spelling.  It  is  true  the  student  has  to  hurry  through 
his  examination  and  frequently  has  not  time  to  look  over 
his  papers  a  second  time  but  we  believe  that  he  should 
be  given  more  time  and  every  mistake  in  orthography 
should  be  counted  against  him.  When  this  is  done  our 
€olle^es  will  turn  out  better  spellers  and  better  scholars. 


Why  don't  the  colleges  of  South  Carolina  organize  an 
oratorical  association?  It  would  certainly  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  colleges.  Nearly  all  States  have  them  and 
make  them  very  profitable  and  educating.  The  college 
students  of  the  State  should  arouse  themselves  and  not 
be  forever  lagging  behind  other  Southern  States  in  this 
great  movement.  Rivalry  and  competition  are  the  con- 
comitants of  all  progress  and  development.  There  are 
enough  colleges  and  students  in  the  State  to  form  a  large 
association. 


The  joint  debate  between  Furman  and  Wofford  was 
an  occasion  of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to  the  students 
of  both  institutions.  Such  debates  between  neighboring 
colleges  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  results  of  them 
will  always  be  good,  if  they  are  properly  conducted. 
The  only  unpleasantness  that  can  arise  from  them  is  that 
one  side  must  be  defeated.  But  we  should  learn  to  en- 
dure defeat  as  well  as  to  rejoice  over  victory. 


THE  LAST  ISSUE. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  appeared  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Objections  to  Secret  Societies  in  College" 
under  the  nom  de  plume,  ''Duty"  The  publication  of 
this  article  was  unfortunate.  We  regret  that  it 
came  out  in  the  Journal.  It  is  now  plainly  evident 
that  said  article  was  not  written  in  good  faith,  for  no 
one  can  be  sincere  when  he  persists  in  concealing  him- 
self behind  falsehood.  Since  the  author  of  said  article 
has  deceived  the  editor  of  the  Journal  in  not  revealing 
his  name,  it  is  our  duty  as  chief  editor  of  the  Journal 
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to  recant  the  whole  article,  and  deny  all  charges  made 
therein. 


EXCHANGES. 


The  "Converse  Concept"  is  a  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  and  esteem  in  college  journalism.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  literary  societies  of  Converse  ol- 
lege.  The  first  issue  has  a  number  of  interesting  articles 
taken  from  other  papers  and  magazines,  but  very  little 
original  reading  matter.  A  college  paper  as  a  rule  should 
depend  on  the  students  for  the  readmg  matter,  for  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  intellectual  and  literary  merit 
of  the  college.  The  mechanical  execution  is  not  well 
arranged.     "The  Friendship  of  Books"  is  a  creditable 

€ssay  and  shows  literary  taste.  We  wish  the  young 
ladies  of  Converse  much  success  in  their  new  work  and 
will  gladly  welcome  "The  Concept"  to  our  exchange  list. 


"The  Peabody  Record"  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  of  college  magazines.  It  presents  a  very  neat  and 
attractive  appearance  and  all  the  departments  are  well 
gotten  up.  The  variety  of  reading  matter  which  it  always 
contains  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  this  magazine. 
"Plato's  Ideal  State"  is  a  well  written  and  meritorious 
article  in  the  last  issue. 


"The  Carolinian"  J^r  April  is  before  us.  The  quality 
of  this  magazine  is  op  to  its  usual  standard,  but  it  has 
fallen  off  considerably  in  the  quantity  of  reading  mat- 
ter. The  literary  department  is  excellent;  the  others  are 
short  and  not  as  well  gotten  up  as  the  literary.  The 
article  entitled  "The  Rationale  of  Reform"  is  written  in 
a  clear  style  and  shows  depth  of  thought. 


"The  Vanderbilt  Observer"  for  March  contains  an  in- 
teresting table  of  contents.  "The  Observer"  is  one  of 
the  leading  magazines  in  the  college  world,  and  is 
always  characterized  by  the  excellent  quality  of  its  lit- 
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erary  contributions.  "Olive  Stanton"  is  a  beautiful 
story  of  Texas  life  and  is  fresh  and  life-like.  ''Opinions 
and  Echoes"  are  always  read  and  enjoyed. 


CLIPPINGS. 


-%  Seven  members  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet  are  college- 
bred  men,  Mr.  Carlisle  alone  having  failed  to  receive 
anything  more  than  a  common  school  education.  Mr. 
Richard  Olney,  the  Attorney  General,  graduated  at 
Brown  in  '66;  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  is  a  University  of  Georgia 
man;  Mr.  Herbert  entered  the  University  of  Alabama, 
and  after  a  brief  course  there  supplemented  his  studies 
by  a  longer  course  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
he  was  graduated;  both  Mr.  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Mr.  Lament,  of  New  York,  are  Union  College  graduates, 
so  that  the  *  Schenectady  institution  gets  more  than  its 
share  in  this  Cabinet;  Bissell  is  a  Yale  man,  and  Bloom- 
ington  University  is  Judge  Gresham's  alma  mater. 
Another  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  seven 
of  the  eight  members  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  official  family 
are,  or  have  been,  lawyers.  Colonel  Lament  being  the 
only  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Morton,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is 
also  a  practical  and  progressive  farmer,  and  that  Mr. 
Hoke  Smith  is  the  proprietor  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Atlanta. 


CJSSAB  REVISED. 

[Student's  Edition.] 
Veni — adown  the  avenue, 
Vidi — 'wo  glorious  eyes  of  blue, 
A  fairer  maid  Tve  never  known, 
Victus  sum— I'll  frankly  own.— j^o;. 


Charley— "What  makes  the  old  cat  howl  so?" 
Walter— * 'I  guess  you'd  make  a  noise  if  you  were  full 
of  fiddle  strings  inside." 
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THE  FIN  DE  SIECLE  QIRL. 

"What  is  the  formula,  Professor, 

For  maidens  *up  to  date'?" 
The  wise  man  smiled  and  quickly  wrote, 

"S  S  F  98!" 

"Pray,  what  may  mean  this  mystic  scroll?" 

Said  she,  the  Vassar  pert. 
*'Why,  one  part  saint  and  one  part  sage 

And  ninety  eight  a  flirt!" — Ex. 


The  muse  has  flown— do  more  my  pen 

Holds  converse  with  the  world  of  men; 

For  years  I  sang  of  o  her  days, 

For  years  I  cackled  out  my  lays, 

As  happy  as  a  barn-yard  hen; 

I  labored  through  the  miry  fen 

Of  dialects,  in  divers  ways 

I  wrought  in  turn  and  won  small  praise: 


Across  Parnassus  now  and  then 
From  Helicon,  I  dimly  ken 
Her  form  approach  in  sweet  amaze; 
But,  woe  is  me!  through  boding  haze, 
I  see  her  fade,  until— again 


RONDEAU. 


The  muse  has  flown. 


The  muse  has  flown  > — Ex^ 


2&7 


Thornwell  Haynes,    -    -    -    -  Editor. 


Mrs.  Anna  DnPre  Smith,  sister  of  Prof.  D.  A.  DuPre, 
and  wife  of  Dr.  Chas.  Forster  Smith,  '72,  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  April  27,  1893.  The  Journal  expresses  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  the  students  with  the  bereaved 
family  in  the  loss  of  one  who  illustrated,  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  sweet  and  lovable  qualities  of  a  sunny- 
hearted,  cultivated  voman. 


On  the  morning  of  April  26,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitefoord 
Smith,  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  of  this  institution, 
died  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  buried  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing following.  Every  one  knows  what  a  great  and  good 
man  he  was.  It  must  needs  be  that  such  men  must  die 
when  they  ought  to  die,  and  be  like  ripe  and  pleasant 
fruit  falling  from  a  fair  tree  and  gathered  into  baskets 
for  the  planter's  use.  He  that  hath  done  all  his  work, 
and  is  begotten  to  a  glorious  hope  by  the  seed  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  can  never  die  too  soon,  nor  live  too  long. 


ELECTIONS. 


On  the  recent  election  for  officers  of  The  Journal  for 
'94,  W.  W.  Wallace  was  elected  editor-in-chief;  S.  H. 
McGhee,  business  manager.  Editors  from  the  Preston 
Society:  Messrs.  E.  S.  Jones  and  B.  W.  Crouch;  from 
the  Calhoun  Society:  Messrs.  J.  O.  Norton  and  W.  T. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Wallace  is  conservative  and  eminently 
qualified  for  the  position  of  chief  editor.  The  Journal 
goes  into  good  hands. 

Mr.  Jason  Hall  has  been  elected  orator  from  the  Pres- 
ton Society  for  the  anniversary  celebration  in  November 
Mr,  Preston  Wells  will  speak  for  the  Calhoun  Society. 
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ITS  ONLY  THEIR  WAY,  YOU  KNOW. 


We  noticed  in  a  certain  exchange  recently  where  a 
country  newspaper  was  ridiculed  for  writing  bombast  or 
bathos  about  a  certain  romance  of  real  life,  and  the 
following  quotation  from  the  country  paper's  article  was 
produced  in  proof:  ^'One  morning  he  found  his  morn- 
ing star  all  dimmed  and  dusky  red,  the  fair  creature 
was  silent,  absent;  she  seemed  to  have  been  weeping. 
Alas!  no  longer  a  morning  star,  but  a  troublous  skying 
portent,  announcing  that  the  doomsday  had  dawned! 
She  said  in  a  tremulous  voice  that  they  would  meet  no 
more.  *  *  *  Thick  curtains  of  night  rushed  over  his 
soul,  as  rose  the  immeasurable  crash  of  doom;  and 
through  the  ruins  of  a  shivered  universe  was  he  falling, 
falling,  towards  the  abyss." 

Now  it  is  very  likely  that  the  country  newspaper  wri- 
ter wrote  bathos,  but  the  editor  of  a  college  magazine 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  discovery,  or  feat  of  recollecting, 
that  these  sentences  are  by  Mr.  Carlyle  and  taken  from 
Sartor  Resartus. 


BASE  BALL  IN  GREENVILLE. 


About  the  only  interesting  feature  of  the  game  was 
that 

Humbert  drew, 
Too  utterly  too  too; 
The  ball  flew, 
No  more  in  view; 
The  fielders  pursue 
But  without  any  clue, 
For  none  ever  knew 
If  any,  very  few, 
"Where  the  ball  went  to. 
No  whi-feers  ever  grew, 
For  whiskers  never  do 
In  a  town  so  poor — 
And  yet  the  wind  blew, 
Not  because  it  was  due, 
But  just  to  be  true 
To  beard  of  any  hue 
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It  came  to  whistle  through 

The  whiskers  blue 

That  were  on  the  ball 

That  Chreitzberg  threw 

Humbert,  the  ball,  the  wind  and  Guss, 

Made  every  man  in  Grreenville  euis. 


BRIEFS. 


— ^'Duty." 

— Big-mouthed  men  necessarily  make  loud  assertions, 

— Never  does  a  mrn  portray  his  own  character  so  viv- 
idly as  his  manner  of  portraying  another's. 

— The  new  fence  around  the  campus  has  been  painted. 

— It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  final  disso- 
lution of  the  Thomas  Hall. 

— About  fifty  will  finish  at  the  Fitting  School  this  June. 

— The  Sophomore  who  had  the  Trojan  horse  hitched 
to  a  chestnut  tree  a  few  days  ago  had  certainly  neglected 
to  rub  down  his  pony  that  evening. 

— Rev.  A.  J.  Stokes,  '70,  of  the  Sumter  station,  con- 
ducted morning  service  in  the  college  chapel  May  1st. 

— The  revival  services  at  the  Spartan  Mills  Church 
closed  the  last  Sunday  night  in  April.  Many  of  the 
Fitting  School  boys  were  happily  converted. 

— Ye  have  heard  it  said  by  the  Furman  University 
Journal  of  old  that  Wofford  College  can't  play  foot  ball. 
It  is  evident  that  such  contests  were  not  decided  by  de- 
bate. 

— In  a  game  of  base  ball  April  15,  the  Fitting  School 
was  defeated  by  the  Cedar  Springs  nine.  Score,  IG  to  4. 
April  29  Cedar  Springs  again  won  from  them.  Score, 
13  to  12, 

— One-eyed  Old  Bum  [to  proprietor  of  a  saloon] — My 
friend,  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina, I  have  called  in  to  sample  your  goods  with  a  view 
to  purchasing  a  large  stock  of— 

Proprietor  [kicking  him  out)— My  friend  you're  the 
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I thirteenth  governor  of  South  Carolina  since  yesterday 
morning. 
— The  Glee  Club  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  in  town  Saturday,  13. 
— It  is  thought  that  our  base  ball  team  will  play  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  some  time  this  month. 

— Memorial  services  were  held  in  the  Central  Metho- 
dist Church  on  the  Sunday  evening  following  the  morn- 
ing of  Dr.  Whitefoord  Smith's  burial.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Carlisle,  Dr.  T.  H.  Law,  Mr.  D.  E.  Hydrick, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Derieux  and  Capt.  Chas.  Petty. 

— Dr.  Winston,  of  the  North  Carolina  University,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  decided  in  the  recent 
debate  between  Wofford  and  Furman,  and  announced 
the  decision  in  the  most  graceful  and  amusing  manner. 

—One  of  the  Seniors  says  he  thinks  he  will  go  to  train- 
ing dogs  for  exhibition  after  June  with  the  hope  of  ple- 
vating  the  stage. 

— The  exquisitely  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished 
Miss  So-and-So,  of  the  Agnes  Scott  Institute,  Decatur, 
Ga.,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  valuable  informa- 
tion that  "the  leaves  are  out,  the  grass  is  green,  the 
birds  are  singing,  the  bees  are  humming,  the  lambs  are 
bleating,  the  flowers  are  blooming,  and  spring  is  here." 
We  hope  if  this  sad  state  of  affairs  occurs  again  that 
the  charming  and  surpassinly  lovely  Miss  So-and-So  will 
see  the  importance  of  keeping  the  thing  a  secret,  and 
refrain  from  giving  the  whole  thing  dead  away, 

— There  are  no  contestants  for  the  Senor  medal  this 
year. 

— The  game  of  marbles  is  on  top  now— next! 
— The  invitations  have  arrived  and  are  above  the 
standard. 

— We  stand  in  our  library  now  and  talk  to  Greenville 
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KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Whole  page  per  year  

Half  page  "    

Third  page  "  


SPARTANByRG  STEAM  LAyNBRY 
'  32  IviJLOKOIvTJL  SOT. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 
Shirts,  Plain,  10  cents.  ^Shirts,  Plaited,  12i  cents 

Collars,  03  cents.  "Cuffs,  04  cents. 

if iil^  IMii  ft  itlliltS, 

on  Underwear  and  Bed  Linen.  Wagon  will  call  early  on  each 
Monday  morning.  Goods  will  be  returned  on  Friday  afternoon 
CaU  at  office  for  lists  and  prices,  and  call  and  see  our  work. 


We  Respectfully  invite  the  young  men  to  call  at  our  store  on 
the  Public  Square  for  anything  they  might  need  at  any  time. 

We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  articles  appropriate. 
HAT  RACKS,  BOOK  SHELVES, 

ROCKERS,  STUDEIv'T'S  CHAIRS, 

BEDS,  SPRINGS,  MATTRESSES, 

PILLOWS,  TABLES,  CHAIRS, 

LOOKING  GLASSES,       BLACKING  CASES, 
CARPETS,  RUGS,  SHADES. 
H^"  We  assure  our  friends  we  wilU  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  tHey 
would  like  to  be  treated.  Very  Truly, 

CARLISLE  &  CANNON, 


The  place  for  the  boys  and  all  others];, who  like^to  visit  the  Tony 
Place  of  the  city. 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor. 


FIDELITY  LOAN  and  TRUST  CO. 

OF 

SPARTANBURa  S.  C. 

CAPITAL  $30,000.00  SURPLUS  5,000.0  0 

GEO.  COFIELD,  President,  W.  E.  BURNETT,  Treasurer, 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,  Attorney. 
Bank  open  Saturdays  until  7  p.  m. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


OF 

CAPITAL,  $100,000.00  SDRPLUS,  $76,000,00. 

GEO.  COFIELD,  President,  J.  B.  CLEVELAND,  Vice  President 

W.  E.  BURNETT,  Cashier. 
Bank  open  Saturdays  until  7  p.  m.    Safety  Deposit  Boxes  under 
Herring's  protection  at  moderate  prices.    Transfers  and  coUee 
tions  without  charge  to  depositors. 


TENNY'S  BONBOJ^S 
OYSTER  PARLOR, 

CHOCOLAT  AND  COFFEE, 
FINE  CONFECTIONARIES, 

FRUITS,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
CIGARS   AND  TOBACCO, 
CHRISTMAS  GOODS, 
DRESSING  CASES. 
MAN ACURE  SETS, 

ALBUMS,  PICTURE  FRAMES, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC., 


2LOU  can  get  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  work  at 


They  have  just  introduced  the  latest  styles  in  Photography. 

Give  them  a  call,    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Old  Photographs  Copied  and  Enlarged  in 

CRAl ON,  PASTEL  AND  WATER  COLORS. 

First  class  work  in  every  respect.    Write  for  prices. 


FINEST  LIVERY  IN  THE  CITY. 
All  Kinds  of  Teams  furnished  on  Short  Notice, 
PIC  NIC  VEHICLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Give  us  a  Call. 

J.  W.  HOUSTON, 

Manager. 

Telephone  No.  64. 


The  Artist  has  a  Beautiful  Studio 

NO.  28,  EAST  MAIN  STREET, 
Up  Stairs.    Old  Y.  M.  G.  A.  Room. 

Boys  give  him  a  call.    First  Class  Work  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices  of  Enlarged  Work. 


[keeps  the  best  BARBER  SHOP  in  the  city,  just  in  rear  of  the 
iTational  Bank. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS. 
Call  and  see  him. 


VM.  K  BLAKE, 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  O. 


GENERAL  MEAT  JMARKET 

FRESH  MEATS,  CHICKENS,  EGGS,  BUTTER,  &c  a  Specialty. 
Fish  and  oysters  in  season. 

No.;:27  Church  Street 


DR.  J,  T.  CALVERT, 
Dentist, 

OVER  GREE^WALD'S  STORE 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


dr:  j,  c.  Oeland,' 

OFFICE  NO.  17  E.  MAIN  ST. 


T.  A.  VII2I2IAMS, 

BBALBR IN 

Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Gent's  Furn- 
ishings goods  and  General  Mer 
ehandise. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


GO  TO 


D.  T.  POPE'S 

IPoT  Lamps  and  Lamp  Goods, 
Chamber  Sets,  Cutlery,  Wood-  ^ 
enware.  Etc.,  Etc. 


0£Bce  over  Henneman's  Jewelry 
Store.   No.  43  West  Main  St. 


DR.  S.  J.  BIVINGS 

lilt  lit .  ■ 

Oflftce  oversavings  Bank 
ALLJgWORK  GUARANTEED 


CorLYerse  college. 

1021  feet  above  sea  level,  Cost  over  $100,000.  24  OflBcers  and 
Teachers.  226  Students  enrolled  this  year  from  twelve  different 
States.  Full  and  complete  Curriculum,  High  Standard  Scholar- 
iship  as  for  men  Thorough  work  required.  Special  Depatrments 
Of  Music,  Art,  Elocution^  Stenography,  Telegraphy,  Typewriting 
Sook  Keeping.  Excellent  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory 
Fine  Grymnasium  and  Calisthenics  Hall. 

$1,000  lately  given  to  the  Library. 

Heated  by  Steam.  Li-hted  by  g^s.  Bath  rooms  conveniently 
arranged  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Most  elegant  appointments  of  any  Southern  College. 

Sanitary  arrangements  specially  commended  by  the  State 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Spring  Session  will  begin 

E^K^BHU'JLixY  1,  1893. 

Expenses  moderate.    Send  for  Cataloge  to 

REV.  B.  F.  WILSON,  President, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


Do  you  know  that  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  SHOE 
and  HOSIERY  STORE^in  South  Carolina  has  been 
opened  in  Spartanburg  in 

Everything  spick  and  span  new.    No  old  stock. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER. 

Boys!  go  to 

W.  B.  HALLETT,  Zl  G9., 

For  all  kinds  of; 

Coal  and  Wood. 

Prompt  attention 

given  to  all  orders. 


The  oniy  genuine  gold  cxLtb 
s  a  good  ring  and  we  have 
h  em  in  various  styles. 
VVTATCHES,  JEWELRY  & 
that  cannot  help  but  please 
v^ie  eye. 

SOCIETY  BADGES 
m  stosk  aai  mils  to  order 
We  do  all  kinds  of  watch 
work.   Refer  by  permission 
to  Dr.  J,  H.  Carlisle. 


JEWELERS. 


Near  Post  Office. 


HAPMAN, 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer. 


fi^'Everything  for  a  Gentleman's  Table. 

CHARLESTON  MEAT  MARKET, 

All  kinds  of  choice  meats  always  on  hand.  Manufacturer  of 
Sausages,  Bolognas,  Pudding,  Head  Cheese,  Franforter  Sausage, 
etc  ,  etc.  Factory  and  Market,  Church  Street,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Cattle,  Hog^,  Sheep  and  Calfs. 


STUDENTS  GO  TO 


Boot  a^nd.  Slice  Iwla^l^ier. 

FINE  REPAIRING,  A  SPECIALTY 
No  44  North  Church  Street,  Spartanburg,  S.  0. 
C,  C.  BOMAR,  Proprietor. 

BOYS,  DON'T  FORGET 

■J  W.  Kino, 

North  Church  Street, 
For  Fruits,Confections,  Cigars,  Tabaoco,  Cigar  o  tt33, 


^WOFFORD  •  GQLIiEGEfe 


^      ©Mitotan  ^^te  Pfffts^te^^^ 


Located  in  the  healthy  PiedmoBt  Region  of  Upper  South 
^rolina.  Accessible  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
id  North  Carolina  by  four  different  lines  of  railway  and  their 
innections. 

SeTen  Professors  witli  CorrespoBdisg  Cbirs  of  hstrsotion. 

Offering  two  A.  B.  Courses,  in  one  of  which  Modern  Languages 
e  substituted  for  Greek. 

Living  cheap  and  good;  board  in  private  families  from  $16.6(> 
)r  month.    In  Mess  Club,  day  board,  $7  00  per  month. 

The  government  is  moral  and  paternal,  but  without  espionage 
constraint. 

Terms  for  entire  session  of  eight  and  one-half  months; 
aition,  $40.00;  Matriculation  Fee,  $10.00. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information  apply  to 

J.  A  GAMEWELL, 

Secretary  of  Faculty, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  College.   Four  large  bM<  u 
lildings.   Beautiful  grounds.   Boys  are  prepared  for  co'li 
iparate  Business   Course.    Thorough  drill  in  the  Preparatory 
ranches. 

Board  in  the  Institution— $10.00  a  month 
Tuition,  $40.00  a  year. 

A.  G.  REMBERT,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


H.  W.  AOKERMAN, 

C.  R.  Cal[ioUa\.  ' 


Pitts,  Oliief. 

R.  W.  Allen, 
W.  T.  Haynes. 


(jKo.  F.  KiJiuv,  Bll^i^less  I\lft>iiij^'or, 


Music  Evfi-yujieff,      -         -  -  _ 

'{fonllr  •tjt/ns  u£  an  Altinjuuis,    -  -  - 

-  1th  W'utl'ord  Tiir.kor, 
uiK.        Voursfcll:,    -         -         -  - 
j^owell— His  EUunents  and' (Jaailties  ot  Style, 
A  VToting  Teaeiier— liis;  Uj.ie  and  J^^all, 
Sidney  Laiiler,         -         -         -  _ 
Man's  Antiquity, 
A  t  Graduation  (a  poem), 
Alumni  Department, 
Editorial  and  Exchange  Depar 
Local  Department, 


Departyi^l^^j^ 


'  >WENS,  Publishers. 


®sp0git  %0Mr  ©Qgi  for  |(!ifeSe.e:pia| 

IN  'the 

if  AKMlili  i^WiS  IMla 

CJLP^IOT^I^  $50,000. 
The  Youngest  Bank  in  Town, 
We  Buy  Your  Checks  on  Other  Places, 
Cash  Your  Drafts, 

Make  Loans  at  Eeasonable  Kates, 
Take  Care  of  your  Money, 
And  Pay  you  for  Doing  it. 
Interest  at  Four  Per  Cent. 

JOHN  A.  LAW,  Cashier 

AH.  TwiTCHBivL,  W.  W.  Simpson, 

Treas.  Clifton  Mills.  General  Merchandise. 

R*  L.  BowDEN,  Dry  Goods.  T.  H.  Cannon,  Shoes. 

J.  K.  Jennings,  Lawyer.  S.  B.  Reid,  Groceries, 

A.  B.  Calvert,  Lawye S.  B.  Ezell,  Hardware. 
W,  A.  LAW,  President  OF  Bank. 

For  Strength,  Comfort,  Fit  and  Finish,, 

 TRY  A  PAIR  OF  


HANB^SEWED  •  SROES. 

**The  Very  Best"— is  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  tried  them 
 For  sale  only  at  

W.  F.  GILLILAND'S. 


IS  STILL 

DYElfi  DRESSES,  CLOMS.  OVERCOATS,  SUIT?,  COATS  AKJl  PANTS. 

AND  ^ 

In  Fact  Everything  That  Needs  Dyeing, 

The  Dye  Does  Not  Rub  Off. 
Return  Express  Paid  on  All  Work. 

DYER  AND  CLEANER, 

Charleston,  S.  G. 

Main  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


We  have  just  managed  to  get  another  big  lot  of  Men's 
and  Boys'  fine  fur 

At  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  offer  them  to  the  trade  for 
just  half  price.  Come  before  they  are  all  gone.  They 
are  moving  in  a  hurry. 

Boston  Bargain  Store. 

appeq  [|)up^pes  ^ook  ^tore 

No  8,  Main  Street,  is  the  place  to  buy  the 

BOOKS 

 USED  IN  

WoFFORD  College  and  Fitting  School, 

i     He  has  a  complete  list  furnished  by  the  Faculty  and  will  see 
that  each  student  buys  the  edition  desired.     Call  and 
see  him.    You  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 
Telephone  No.  70. 


Published  Monthly  at  $1.00  Per  Year. 

June,  1893  { 


R.  W.  Allen,  C.  R.  Calhoun,   -   -  Editors. 


MUSIC  E  VER  YWHERE. 


The  rustling  reeds  by  the  flowing  waters  dark, 

In  strange,  sweet  whispers  speak,  and  seem  to  link 
Our  senses  to  the  unknown  world  beyond; 

Beautifying  the  spirit  and  bringing 
A  light  of  other  spheres  o'er  this  dull  earth. 

All  nature's  sounds  with  such  sweet  words  are  sown, 
That  the  earth  is  an  island  enchanted, 

In  a  golden  sea  of  mystic  music. 

—THORNWELL  HAYNES. 


Vol.  IV. 


THERE  m  A  TIDE  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  MEN. 


There  is  a  word  some  one  must  speak 

In  tender  tones  and  low; 
And  the  thrilling  heart  will  music  greet, 

With  mystic  dreams  aglow. 

There  is  an  ear  must  hear  the  word 

And  feel  the  rich  sweet  strain. 
As  green  leaves  feel  the  wing  of  birds. 

Or  flowers,  refreshing  rain. 

'ihrough  some  one's  being  by  life  is  thrown 

Full  currents  of  sweetest  living, 
Of  gladness  strange,  and  fragrance  blown 

Off  dewy  groves,  and  quivering. 

—THORNWELL  HAYNES. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ALUMNUS. 


DR.  WHITEFOORD  SMITH- 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Dr.  Whitefoord  Smith.  That  is  left  for  those  who  have 
known  him  longer  and  better  than  I  have.  Even  if  that 
had  been  the  object,  his  life  and  labors  have  been  such 
an  important  part  of  Church  History  in  this  State  for 
fifty  years  that  the  limits  of  this  journal  would  admit  of 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  space  which  the  subject 
would  deserve.  Nothing  more  will  be  attempted  than 
to  give  a  few  reminiscences  of  him  as  he  appeared  in  ev- 
ery day  life,  in  the  recitation  room  and  on  the  streets  of 
Spartanburg.  I  shall  not  go  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
college  campus. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Dr.  Smith  was  at  dinner.  Dr.  Biv- 
ings  lived  near  the  college,  and  bein^  a  good  church 
member,  very  naturally  had  the  Doctor  to  dine  with  him. 
A  mere  boy,  I  was  there  by  accident.    Dr.  Smith  was 
then  in  his  prime.    It  was  about  '58  or  '59.    His  conver- 
sation struck  me  as  wonderful.    His  words  came  round, 
full  and  sonorous,  and  with  the  greatest  ease.    I  do  not 
recall  the  conversation  at  table,  but  afterwards  clay 
pipes  with  long  cane  stems  were  brought  out  on  the  front 
piazza,  and  the  discussion  turned  upon  the  relative  mer- 
its of  pipe  stems.    Long  canes,  short  canes,  cane  root, 
figj  tyty,  all  came  in  for  a  share  of  favor.    The  Doctor 
was  just  as  earnest  and  just  as  eloquent  in  discussing 
pipe  stems  as  he  had  been  in  entertaining  us  at  table.  In 
itself  it  was  a  trifling  incident.  It  was  Dr.  Smith's  man- 
ner.   In  the  class  room  or  on  the  streets  it  was  the  same. 
Of  splendid  address,  his  diction  was  ever  alike.  He  might 
be  instructing  in  versification  or  telling  the  latest  news, 
and  yet  his  words  were  as  carefully  chosen,  the  accentu- 
ation as  nice,  punctuated  by  uplifted  finger.    Dr.  Smith 
could  not  be  called  a  one  ideaed  man,  yet  as  a  teacher 
he  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  profession.    He  was 
an  enthusiast.    It  was  his  business  to  teach  rhetoric  and 
he  taught  it,  not  only  in  the  class  room,  but  by  example 
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everywhere,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  streets,  in  the  parlor. 
The  classes  of  '67,  '68,  and  '69  can  well  recall  his  entire 
absorption  in  the  work  before  him.  Rising  from  his  chair 
''this  is  the  way,  young  gentlemen."  The  recitation  room 
vanished — he  saw  nothing — he  seemed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  spirit,  the  soul  of  the  writer.  The  extract  finished, 
reluctantly  he  laid  the  book  aside.  Long  before  the 
anatomy  of  the  mouth  and  throat  were  so  much  studied 
to  aid  the  mures  to  speak,  Dr.  Smith  impressed  upon  his 
class  the  importance  of  keeping  the  throat  in  good  con- 
dition. He  never  wore  a  close  fitting  collar  or  cravat. 
Often  have  I  heard  him  tell  the  class,  you  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  but  give  them  room 
for  development.  He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  instruct 
his  pupils,  especially  those  who  gave  him  the  encour- 
agement of  appreciation.  How  often  has  he  told  the^ 
story  of  Demosthenes  and  the  pebbles  to  some  shy,  half 
frightened  freshman.  There  is  in  many  public  speakers, 
especially  preachers,  some  affectation  of  voice  or  man- 
ner. Dr.  Smith  had  none  of  this.  A  great  believer 
in  action — "action,  young  gentleman,  action,"  was 
his  daily  text — ^yet  his  manner  was  perfectly  natural. 
He  had  no  tricks,  unless  you  might  call  a  certain 
rolling  motion  as  he  approached  you,  a  trick.  But  this 
may  have  been  inherited.  Dr.  Smith's  wonderful  com- 
mand of  language  was  at  times  against  him.  He  never 
hesitated,  his  vocabulary  was  so  full.  He  intuitively 
selecting  the  most  mellifluous  word,  his  sentences  were 
so  well  polished  and  rounded  that  you  missed  the  short, 
crisp,  Anglo-Saxon  which  carried  the  sense  direct.  There 
was  wanting  the  concordia  discors.  The  melody  was 
perfect.  He  had  no  sense  of  humor,  while  he  was  fond  of 
telling  anecdotes,  nrincipally  of  our  own  orators  and 
statesmen.  I  do  not  remember  an  humorous  one.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  preacher  told  an  hu- 
morous anecdote  from  the  pulpit  the  ReN^.  John  G.  Lan- 
drum  left  the  church.  Dr.  Smith  might  not  have  left,  but 
it  would  not  have  been  with  his  approval.  This  may  ex- 
plain in  a  great  measure  Dr.  Smith's  great  conservatism. 
He  belonged  to  a  class  of  preachers  now  fast  getting  out 
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of  fashion.  The  preacher  of  today  entertains  and  in- 
structs. Whether  churches  were  made  for  entertain- 
ment or  instruction,  or  both,  has  not  yet  been  decided  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  one.  As  the  Doctor  grew  old  he 
took  good  care  of  himself.  Several  times  our  class  was 
invited  to  his  study  for  recitation.  Such  a  medley  of  pa- 
pers, books  and  sermons — on  the  mantle  piece,  on  the  ta- 
bles, on  the  floor,  here,  there,  everywhere.  The  good  Doc- 
tor would  say  "now  I  know  just  where  to  find  anything  I 
want."  He  was  right.  Don't  marry  a  woman  who  will 
hide  your  dictionary  and  atlas. 

Although  Dr.  Smith  was  subject  to  spells  of  mental 
depression,  it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  shown  in  the  class 
room.  I  never  knew  him  to  be  cross  or  in  a  bad  humor. 
When  anything  unpleasant  occurred,  there  was  a  con- 
traction of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  incident  passed.  'No 
?, teacher  ever  responded  m.ore  cordially,  or  quicker  to  the 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  class  than  he,  his  enthus- 
iasm rose  higher  and  higher,  his  face  beamed  under  the  , 
quickening  impulses  of  an  emotional  nature.  In  one  re- 
spect, both  Dr.  Smith  and  Prof.  Duncan  were  radically 
different  from  the  other  professors.  If  there  were  any 
hard  cases  in  the  class,  incorrigibles,  who  would  neither 
study  nor  let  others  do  so,  they  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  not  objects  of  admiration  to  these  professors. 
While  in  no  sense  were  they  tabooed,  yet  they  were 
made  plainly  to  understand  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  worthy  and  unworthy.  This  was  more 
strongly  developed  in  Prof.  Duncan  than  Dr.  Smith.  Prof. 
Duncan  made  little  effort  to  conceal  his  aversion.  He 
even  took  the  class  into  his  confidence.  There  was  one 
freshman  who  had  a  way  of  spinning,  wheel  fashion, 
across  the  campus,  who  Prof.  Duncan  openly  averred 
would  some  day  certainly  be  hung.  A  prophecy  never 
to  be  fulfilled,  for  this  same  freshman  is  now  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State. 

There  is  more  independence  of  thought  and  action  now 
at  Wofford  than  thirty-five  years  ago.  An  improvement 
for  the  better.  Boys  are  not  like  bullets  to  be  turned  out 
of  one  mould  round,  smooth,  shining.    Some  allowance 
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should  be  made  for  irregularities  and   rough  edges. 

I  am  told  that  at  college  exercises  in  the  chapel  the 
students  are  permitted  to  express  their  approval  or  dis- 
aproval  of  the  performance,  and  sometimes  the  profess- 
ors heartily  join  in.  Such  a  thing  in  '68  would  not  be 
thought  of.  Dr.  Smith's  great  conservatism  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  consented  to  this 
change.  While  he  was  no  stickler  for  form  and  ceremo- 
ny, he  would  have  seen  in  it  nothing  but  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  great  deca- 
dence, not  so  much  in  modorn  thought  or  enterprise,  but 
in  modern  manners. 

Dr.  Smith's  classes  were  Belles  Letters  and  Logic — the 
hardest  schools  in  college  to  instruct.  They  are  not  ex- 
act sciences.  The  poet  and  orator  are  not  made.  The  stu- 
dent can  feel  his  progress  in  mathematics,  in  chemistry, 
in  Latin  and  Grreek,  in  natural  sciences.  For  this  reason 
the  chair  is  hard  to  fill.  There  is  a  want  of  appreciation 
in  the  student  of  the  effort  made  in  his  behalf.  The  pro- 
fessor runs  the  risk  of  criticism  not  deserved.  Dr.  Smith 
did  not  escape  this  criticism.  Logic  came  in  for  the  great- 
est share  of  contempt.  Some  went  with  reluctance  to  class 
and  of  ten  some  not  at  all.  It  was  not  the  instructor  it 
was  the  instruction  that  was  avoided.  The  Doctor  was 
sensitive  on  this  subject  as  the  following  incident  will  il- 
lustrate. Some  idle  scribbler  had  written  the  following 
distich  in  his  book: 

Who  was  Holm? 
A  critic  bold  a-' d  rare, 
A  Judge  with  a  wig 
Who  can  dance  a  jig, 
Drain  a  marsh,  carve  a  pig, 
And  frame  a  law  with  care. 

The  reference  being  the  versatile  genius  of  Henry  Holm 
Lord  Kames,  author  of  Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism,  a 
textbook  then  used  in  college.  The  Doctor  resented  this  as 
a  personal  reflection,  and  the  hour  was  spent  in  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  favorites,  Lord  Kames  and  Mr.  Blair. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  great  favorite  in  Spartanburg.  His 
genius  and  aptitude  were  always  recognized.    He  it  was 
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who  was  selected  as  spokesman  on  all  special  occasions. 
If  the  occasion  was  big  he  was  the  orator.  Woff  ord  boys 
of  '79  can  well  recall  the  old  Methodist  church.  It  was  a 
cramped  up  affair  with  a  gallery  running  on  three  sides, 
and  (Prof.  Duncan  being  authority)  a  candle  extinguisher 
on  top.  How  I  have  seen  the  building  packed — aisle  over- 
flown and  galleries  full.  Aunt  Betsy  Wright  in  the 
amen  corner,  Mr.  Bobo,  Mr.  Archer,  Prof.  DuPre,  the  tall 
form  of  Dr.  Carlisle,  Prof.  Duncan  in  cloak  that  reached 
to  his  heels,  all  were  there.  Dr.  Smith  a  little  later  as- 
cends the  pulpit.  He  is  met  at  the  top  of  the  steps  by  Dr. 
Shipp,  who  had  been  reclining  on  the  mohair  sofa.  If 
you  ever  heard  that  voice  once  you  could  never  forget  it. 
It  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  church.  Away  out 
in  the  street  the  drowsy  carriage  driver  ever  and  anon 
raised  his  head  to  catch  the  matchless  resonance  of  that 
superb  oratory. 

War  times  came,  all  the  first-born  hurried  to  the  fields 
of  Virginia.  It  was  the  cradle  that  suffered  first  more 
than  the  grave.  o  one  felt  a  keener  interest  in  that 
struggle  than  Dr.  Smith.  Daily  have  I  seen  him  drive  to 
the  post  office,  the  center  of  news.  The  train  came  in  late 
in  the  afternoon,  often  very  late.  When  the  whistle  blew 
long  and  loud  all  knew  that  there  was  important  news. 
'^Lee  has  whipped  them  again,"  went  from  one  to  anoth- 
er. Such  a  gathering.  The  post  office  was  on  Jail  street. 
The  first  newspaper  was  handed  to  Dr.  Smith  over  the 
heads  of  the  anxious  crowd.  He  tells  of  all  that  happen- 
ed. I  have  seen  the  street  packed.  One  man  never  fail- 
ed to  attend.  Capt  John  Snoddy  lived  five  miles  in  the 
country.  Rain  or  shine,  he  was  there.  He,  too,  felt  the 
keenest  interest.  He  too,  like  Dr.  Smith,  placed  his  only 
son  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  Dr.  Smith  never  lost 
faith  in  tlie  cause.  His  belief  in  Legare,  McDuffy,  Pres- 
ton and  Calhoun,  of  whom  he  never  got  tired  talking,  was 
great.  His  admiration  of  Calhoun  was  unbounded. 
He  never  said  Calhoun.  It  was  always  "Mr.  '  alhoun." 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  pronounce  the  name.  A 
stickler  for  pronunciation,  he  would  say  "young  gentle- 
men, roll  your  r's,"  and  then  he  would  illustrate.  The 
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roll  of  the  surf  upon  the  beach  was  a  favorite  illustra- 
tion of  rhythm.  You  young  Greeks  know  what  is  meant. 

Of  the  five  who  lived  on  the  campus  in  '69  only  one  is  . 
left.  No  two  were  alike — they  all  had  the  same  aspira- 
tions, the  same  zeal  and  energy,  but  in  mental  charac- 
teristics were  dissimilar.  Dr.  Smith  was  the  farthest 
from  any  of  them.  His  nervous  temperament  accounted 
for  the  emotional  feature  of  his  nature.  His  caution  was 
unbounded, and  was  the  subject  of  more  than  one  anecdote. 
Not  strange  in  his  latter  days  he  was  a  pessimist — not 
misanthropic,  not  moody,  not  morose,  but  he  had  seen 
his  castles  vanish  in  air,  his  political  idols  had  been  struck 
down,  the  world  was  drifting  away  from  him,  the  mad 
rush  for  place  and  power  had  no  sympathy  from  him,  in 
dignified  silence  for  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  quiet  look- 
er-on. 


iJOiV.  JOSEPH  WOFFORD  TUCKER. 


The  annual  address  before  the  Calhoun  aud  Preston 
Societies  will  be  a  particularly  interesting  occasion  this-- 
year  to  Spartanburg  County,  as  one  of  her  honored  sons 
has  consented  to  fill  the  hour.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
students  and  of  the  younger  generation,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  the  life  of 
Hon.  Joseph  Wofford  Tucker,  the  annual  orator  of  this 
commencement. 

Those  familiar  with  the  family  history  of  SpartanDurg 
will  at  once  read  in  his  name  that  he  was  born  on  Tyger 
River  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county.  The  old  Tucker 
homestead  still  stands  near  what  is  now  called  Cavin's 
Post  Office,  about  two  miles  above  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Wofford.  His  father,  S.W.  Tucker,  was  an 
honest,  hard  working  farmer,  whose  chief  ambition 
seemed  to  be  to  give  his  children  the  benefits  of 
education,  of  which  he  had  be6n  deprived.  His  mother 
is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  strong  intellect  and 
great  ambition  for  her  children,  spending  most  of  her 
spare  time  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures.  His 
iirst  teacher  was  Jno.  H.  Walker.    The  school  sessions 
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beihg  short,  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  farm  work^ 
and  in  reading  what  books  he  had  access  to. 
^  One  of  his  old  school  mates  says  he  became  fond  of 
reading  and  study  in  life,  and  in  the  schools  of  that  day 
easily  led  his  classes.  After  finishing  the  studies  taught 
at  the  neigfhborhood  schools  he  spent  two  years  at 
Cokesbury  under  Rev.  Clough  Beard.  His  school  life 
then  closed  and  he  went  to  Charleston  to  study  law.  Af- 
ter being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  H.  H.  Thomson,  of  Spartanburg.  Afterwards  he 
served  several  years  in  the  State  legislature  and  won  a 
reputation  there  as  an  able  debater.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  important  measures.  His  speaking 
was  very  attractive  to  the  <  oUege  boys  and  a  large  crowd 
of  them  always  came  down  to  the  Capitol  when  it  was 
known  that  they  could  hear  him. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Female  ol- 
lege  at  this  place,  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  Af- 
ter a  few  years  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  meeting  with  marked  success 
Aintil  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when,  true  to  his  South 
Carolina  training,  he  entered  the  Southern  army  under 
General  Price.  After  the  war  he  settled  at  Sanford,, 
Fla.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  beautiful  town. 

Judge  Tucker  early  took  great  interest  in  Wofford 
College.  He  was  a  testamentary  Trustee  under  the  will 
of  Benjamin  Wofford,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
building  committee  that  overlooked  the  construction  of 
the  buildings.  In  the  midst  of  his  professional  duties  he. 
has  found  time  to  write  for  several  papers  and  reviews 
and  the  Methodists  of  South  Carolina  are  always  glad  to 
see  anything  from  his  pen  in  the  Advocate  or  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  He  is  an  able  speaker,  and  a  strong, 
clear  writer.  Spartanburg  will  welcome  Judge  Tucker 
back  to  his  native  county. 

H.  B.  Carlisle. 
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THI^K  FOR  YOURSELF. 


(Written  for  the  Journal  by  H.  M.  Lanham.) 

One,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the  results  of 
a  liberal  education  is  not  that  you  have  accumulated  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  which  will  serve  you  in  the 
many  questions  which  are  sure  to  present  themselves  in 
after-life;  not  that  you  have  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  some  subjects  which  can  be  converted  into  dollars 
and  cents;  but  that  in  studying  the  thoughts  of  others 
you  have  learned  to  think  for  yourself.  It  may  be  very 
well  to  know  and  understand  what  the  distinguished 
men  of  all  ages  have  produced  and  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world  and  to  quote  them  correctly  when 
their  opinion  will  justify  or  illustrate  your  own,  but  it 
is  of  far  greater  importance  that  you  shall,  from  the 
disciplinary  training  you  have  passed  through,  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  thinking  for  yourself  and  expressing 
your  thoughts  in  appropriate  language. 

Without  the  power  of  originality  in  thought,  no  man, 
however  intelligent  and  cultured  he  maybe,  will  make 
a  firm  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  but  with  that  power,  he  may  become  a  leader 
among  men,  for  thought  constitutes  the  shrine  at  which  | 
the  intelligence  of  every  nation  bows  in  adoration. 

If  we  seek  to  ascertain  what  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  favor  of  the  great  literary  men  of  the  world  rests,  we 
are  almost  sure  to  find  that  they  have  acquired  their  rep- 
utation not  by  the  mode  of  expression,  but  by  the  thought 
it  embodies.  Thought  is  the  key  note  of  the  arch,  and 
without  it  the  whole  structure  will  fall.  ISTothing  is 
strong,  nothing  enduring,  in  which  this  is  not  the  con- 
troling  principle. 

We  see  the  effects  of  individual  thought  in  all  branches 
of  every  science.  The  theories  advanced  in  Chemical 
science  in  explanation  of  different  phenomena  are  all 
evidence  of  it.  So  it  is  in  Astronomy  with  the  theories 
concerning  the  motions,  composition,  etc.,  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  Sir  Isaac  New^ton  saw  an  apple  fall  to  the 
ground  and  in  seeking  the  cause  discovered  laws  of 
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gravitation,  w^ich,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  were  given 
a  universal  application,  showing  how  sun,  planets,  moon 
and  stars  are  held  in  their  respective  orbits. 

Electricity,  which,  it  seems,  is  destined  to  become  the 
motive  power  of  the  future,  has  been  investigated  by 
zealous,  thoughtful  men  until  to-day  it  is  applied  in  giv- 
ing us  light  and  motion  more  cheaply  than  could  be  done 
by  any  other  means.  The  cotton  gin,  a  most  wonderful 
labor-saving  invention,  was  the  product  of  the  thoughts 
of  Eli  Whitney  and  has  greatly  facilitated  the  produc- 
tion of  clothing  for  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

Every  invention  and  discovery,  in  fact,  is  only  the 
evidence  of  the  thoughts  of  some  one  which  have  been 
turned  in  that  direction.  The  resulting  machinery  and 
theories  are  only  the  embodiment  of  the  thought,  and 
yet,  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  inven- 
tor or  discoverer. 

Turn  where  you  may,  make  what  examinations  you 
will;  if  you  will  only  search  to  the  foundation  you  will 
make  the  discovery  that  the  entire  superstructure  rests 
on  the  thought  that  it  embodies  or  expresses,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  way  to  become  truly  great  and  serve 
the  world  in  the  best  capacity  is  to  think  for  yourself. 


OUTSIDE. 

BY   D.  T.  JOHNSON. 


Out  o'er  the  pale  pink  waters 

Neath  the  ^lory  of  sunset  skies, 
Pariting  with  passionate  impulses 

The  swift-winged  sail-boat  flies- 
Flies  till  the  breeze— sweet  scented 
Pauses  and  utterly  dies. 

Heavy  laden  with  orange  perfume, 
Brought  from  the  far  distant  shore; 

Weary  with  its  sweet  rare  burden 
It  i)aus(^s  and  wanders  no  more — 

Bore  me  to  the  sunset  palace 
And  left  me  aloue  at  its  door. 
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Just  so  the  sweet  old  story 

With  its  truths  still  knotted  and  tied; 
Bear  me  upward  and  onward— still  upward 

Almost  to  the  father — then  died. 
Bore  me  to  the  gates  of  heaven 

Then  left  me  alone— outside. 


LOWELL,  HIS  ELEMENTS  AND  QUALITIES  OF 

STYLE. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  give  an  outline  sketch 
of  James  Russell  Lowell's  life  and  then  to  somewhat 
critically  examine  his  style  ^s  an  author. 

Lowell  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1819. 
His  father  was  a  Congregationalist  preacher.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Orkney  Islands.  From  his 
father  he  inherited  sturdy.  Puritanic  principles.  To  his 
mother  he  was  indebted  for  the  poetic  nature  which  so 
characterized  his  life.  From  childhood  his  surroundings 
were  conducive  to  both  mental  and  moral  development. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  Harvard  College  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1838.  He  was  class-poet  and  wrote 
a  beautiful  poem  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  members  of 
his  class  as  the  "Boys."  He  entered  life  with  bright 
prospects,  but  his  was  a  life  whose  latter  years  were  bet- 
ter than  the  former. 

Perhaps  no  poet  was  so  versatile  as  Lowell.  He  was 
poet,  writer  of  prose  and  diplomatist.  His  environments 
gave  him  decided  advantages  in  literature.  The  very 
place  of  his  nativity  was  a  section  of  country  where, 
compared  with  other  parts  of  our  great  commonwealth, 
American  scholarship  has  ever  been  at  its  zenith.  New 
England  has  made  its  impress  on  the  world  both  from  an 
intellectual  and  material  standpoint.  No  other  section 
of  America  has  ever  so  largely  contributed  to  the  indus  - 
trial and  literary  development  of  civilization.  The  beau- 
tiful mountains,  the  rippling  rivers  and  the  invigorating 
mountain  air  of  New  England  seems  especially  to  have 
fostered  and  enthused  the  geniuses  of  her  worthy  and 
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honored^sons.  It  was  here  that  Hawthorne  wrote;  here 
Emerson  wrote  of  nature  and  studied  nature's  God  in 
his  "everlasting  hills."  It  was  here  that  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Poe  and  Lowell  sang  with 
lyres  tuned  to  and  by  nature. 

The  following  are  some  of  Lowell's  works:  The  "Big- 
low  Papers"  in  two  series.  The  first  series  "was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  second  was 
occasioned  by  the  civil  war.  He  was  thoroughly  an 
Abolitionist.  In  the  latter  series  he  became  more  enthu- 
siastic and  patriotic.  Then  appears  "Under  the  Willows 
and  other  Poems."  The  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  is  soon 
brought  out.  He  wrote  essays  on  Chaucer,  Gray,  Em- 
erson and  Dry  den.  There  are  other  works  of  his  that  we 
could  mention,  but  let  these  suffice.  In  1855  Lowell  was 
appointed  to  the  Belles  Lettres  Professorship  of  Harvard. 
In  1857  on  the  establishment  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  editor.  After  two  vears  service 
he  relinquished  this  position  and  accepted  one  on  the 
staff  of  the  North  American  Review.  To  both  these 
magazines  he  contributed  valuable  articles.  In  1878  he 
was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  After 
serving  there  two  years  he  was  transferred  to  England. 
As  a  diplomatist  his  influence  was  great  and  his  service 
invaluable. 

Let  us  now  notice  Lowell  as  an  author.  The  first  ele- 
ment of  style  we  take  up  is  his  vocabulary.  His  vocab- 
ulary was  peculiarly  full,  rich  and  racy.  He  suffered 
not  with  the  poverty  of  language  that  causes  an  author 
0%  use  the  same  words  and  trite  expressions  until  they 
become  as  dry  as  a  mathematical  formula.  His  words 
are  usually  well  chosen  and  carry  a  great  depth  of  mean- 
ing and  beauty.  He  has  not  only  the  sentimentality  of 
the  poet  but  also  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher.  These 
two  qualities  were  beautifully  blended  in  the  character 
and  works  of  Lowell.  His  personality  is  shown  through- 
out his  writings.  Often  his  words  and  phrases  convey 
great  depth  of  thought.  He  had,  to  an  unusual  extent, 
the  power  of  concentration,  and  could  express  by  a  phrase 
and  sometimes  by  a  simple  word  what  some  less  f  ortu- 
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nate  author  would  expand  into  a  sentence.  Even  in  his 
words  and  phrases  we  see  signs  of  a  figurative  drift  of 
mind.  Notice  a  few  of  his  striking  epithets  and  expres- 
sions. For  example,  ''Facts  Unearthed."  He  used 
words  both  from  "sound  and  sense."  Speaking  of 
^  verses  he  says:  ''These  were  lines  of  opaline  beauty." 
His  strong  and  striking  way  of  putting  a  thought  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  sentence:  "Perhaps  the  high- 
est praise  of  a  book  is  that  it  sets  us  to  thinking,  but 
surely  the  next  highest  praise  is  that  it  ransoms  us  from 
thought."  Notice  yet  another.  In  his  essay  on  Gray  he 
speaks  thus  of  Gray's  poetry:  "It  seems  a  slender  mon- 
ument yet  it  has  endured,  and  is  likely  to  endure,  so 
close  ground  is  the  material  and  so  perfect  the  workman- 
ship." 

Another  element  in  his  style  is  his  sentences.  The 
best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  them  is  to  say  that  they  are 
not  so  short  as  to  attract  special  attention,  nor  are  they 
so  long  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  give  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  end  of  one  is  reached.  His  sentences  strike 
that  happy  mean  that  so  many  have  sought  and  so  few 
have  found.  His  paragraph  structure  is  good.  The 
transition  from  one  to  another  is  always  clear  and 
smooth.  Unlike  some  other  writers  he  needs  not  a  sen- 
timent to  tell  the  reader  that  the  transition  has  been 
made  and  another  phrase  of  the  subject  is  now  to  be 
discussed. 

We  now  come  to  that  element  in  Lowell's  style  that, 
above  all  other  traits,  marks  him  as  a  writer — his  figures 
of  speech.  But  we  must  limit  this  statement  lest  we 
ascribe-  to  Lowell  undue  praise.  To  say  that  he  was  a 
figurative  writer  would  imply  that  he  used  a  variety  of 
figures.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  His  pages  glow  with 
similes  and  metaphors.  But  few  of  his  figures  does  he 
expand  into  similes.  The  metaphors  is  his  forte.  Let 
us  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  his  similes.  Speaking 
of  Gray's  poetry  he  says:  "In  the  editions  of  his  poems 
the  thin  line  of  text  stands  at  the  top  of  the  page  like 
cream,  below  is  the  skimmed,  milk."  In  his  tribute  to 
Walter  Savage  Landor  he  uses  the  following  beautiful 
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and  expressive  simile:  "One  would  scarcely  call  him  a 
great  thinker,  yet  he  had  ^reat  thought,  and  when  he  was 
in  his  right  mood  these  seem  the  ample  heaven  of  his 
discourse  like  motoric  showers."  However,  he  was  pre- 
errffnently  a  metaphorical  writer.  Yet  for  lack  of  space 
we  can  only  notice  a  few  of  his  metaphors.  He  said; 
"Men  read  Rosseau  for  amusement  and  never  dreamed 
that  those  flowers  of  rhetoric  were  ripening  the  seed  of 
the  guillotine."  As  to  what  Gray  borrowed  he  said: 
"The  owners  of  what  Gray  conveyed  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  identify  their  property  and  prove  title  to  it  * 
after  it  had  once  suffered  the  Gray-change  by  steeping 
in  his  mind  and  memory. ' '  In  this  we  can  see  his  chemical 
turn  of  mind  and  his  rare  power  of  combining  ideas. 
He  said  "divorce  is  the  liniment  for  the  sprains  and 
bruises  of  matrimony."  In  his  latter  years  when  his 
memory  was  less  active  than  in  former  times  he  said: 
"The  stream  of  memory,  when  it  has  been  running  as 
long  as  mine,  gathers  an  ooze  in  its  bed  like  that  of 
Lethe  and  in  this  the  weightier  things  embed  themselves 
past  recovery,  while  the  lighter,  lying  nearer  the  sur- 
face may  be  fished  up  again." 

Some  claim  for  Edmund  Burke  the  honor  of  being  the 
greatest  master  of  metaphors  the  literary  world  has  ever 
known.  This  must  have  been  some  ardent  admirer  of 
the  great  and  eloquent  Irishman,  for  some  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  the  statement.  Burke  may  have  been 
the  greatest  metaphorical  writer  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, but  when  that  distinction  is  to  be  awarded  to  the 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  certainly  none  have 
greater  claims  to  it  than  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Leaving  the  elements,  let  us  notice  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  Lowell's  style.  First,  the  quality  of  simplicity. 
One  cannot  call  Lowell  a  simple  writer  unless  it  be  in 
the  broader  sense  of  the  word  which  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  perspicuous.  The  difference  that 
some  insist  on  making  between  simplicity  and  clearness 
to  a  great  extent  may  be  called  a  distinction^  without  a 
difference.  In  mathematical  language  one  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other.    To  find  simplicity  and  clearness 
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beautifully  blended  read  the  works  of  Lowell.  A  writer 
could  hardly  have  the  qualities  of  clearness  and  simplic- 
ity without  that  other  quality,  strength,  which  is  found 
in  Lowell.  Let  us  call  attention  to  an  example  of 
strength,  melody  and  rhetoric  ^combined.  Speaking'of 
progress  in  civilization  he  says:  ''It  should  be  encour- 
aging to  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  carrier-doves  of  com- 
merce spreading  their  white  wings  over  every  ocean  and 
every  land-locked  sea." 

But  as  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer  we  can- 
not hope  to  do  him  justice  without  mentioning  some  of 
his  poetry.  We  take  an  example  of  humor  and  pathos 
mixed,  but  humor  predominates. 

*'Earth  [^ets  its  price  for  what  earth  gives  us, 
The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 

The  Priest  has  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 
We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in." 

Let  us  cite  one  other  and  thus  let  the  journalist,  the 
diplomatist  and  the  poet  speak  for  himself  far  better  than 
others  can  speak  for  him. 

Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound; 
The  Grail  in  my  oastle  here  is  found! 
Hang  my  idle  armor  upon  the  wall, 
Let  it  be  the  spider's  banquet  hall; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  eeeK and  find  the  Holy  Grail. 

— Henr}^  Stokes. 


A  YOUNG  TEACHER— HIS  RISE  AND  FALL. 


One  cold  winter  morning,  years  ago,  there  stepped  off 
the  cars  at  the  small  town  of  the  young  man,  des- 
tined to  take  charge  of  its  schools  during  that  year.  At 
that  early  hour  darkness,  silence  and  slumber  reigned 
over  the  land,  and  except  the  station  master,  who  was 
crouching,  lantern  in  hand,  behind  a  friendly  building 
to  avoid  the  piercing  thrusts  of  the  furious  north  wind — 
tyrant  of  the  Arctics,  none  stirred  abroad  in  the  slumber- 
ing village.  Despite  his  cool  reception,  the  young  teach- 
er still  held  a  determined  heart,  and  a  few  hours  after- 
wards he  was  in  the  school  room  surrounded  by  more 
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than  half  a  hundred  frolicking,  sharp-eyed  children,  and 
many  older  ones,  who,  if  they  lacked  the  buoyant,  un- 
controllable spirits  of  the  little  ones,  were  none  the  less 
bent  upon  testing  the  capacities,  and  experimentally  de- 
termming  of  what  stuff  the  new  teacher  was  composed. 
During  the  day  he  worked  manfully  to  arrange  in  some 
system  of  order  and  classes  these  fun-loving,  look-care- 
less children  and  young  folks;  and  the  classes  varied 
almost  imperceptibly  from  those  studying  the  commen- 
taries of  Csesar  to  those  ignorant  of  the  English  alphabet. 
A  vexed,  trying  week  passed,  and  it  was  only  after  the  , 
young  teacher  had  applied  the  historic  birch  that  the 
hawk-eyed  youngsters  desisted  from  their  almost  con- 
stant efforts  to  annoy  and  harass  the  new  teacher.  As 
the  young  man  had  never  generally  met  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  his  host  offered  him  his  horse  to  ride  to 
church  one  Sunday,  The  young  teacher,  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  a  horse-back  ride,  thanked  his  host  and 
mounted  the  lively  steed  thinking  to  himself,  "Even  if  I 
do  have  trouble  in  teaching  and  controlling  half  a  hun- 
dred teasing  children  and  venturesome  young  people,  I 
certainly  can  manage  my  horse,  and  have  nothing  but 
pleasure  to  expect  from  this  ride."  Desiring  his  short 
legs  to  appear  as  lengthy  as  possible,  he  did  not  shorten 
the  stirrups,  but  rode  onward  with  his  feet  barely  touch- 
ing them. 

Services  were  finally  over,  and  he  was  introduced  sev- 
erally to  half  thepeople  of  the  neighborhood,  all  of  whom 
eyed  him  curiously.  However,  when  he  came  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  assembled  feminine  beauty  of  the  little 
town,  a  strange  feeling  of  fumbling  hesitancy  came  over 
him,  and  to  this  day  he  does  not  recall  the  color  of  his 
face,  nor  all  the  utterances  of  his  tongue.  At  any  rate, 
he  went  through  the  ordeal  with  all  the  grace  inexperi- 
ence and  bashfulness  can  give,  and  with  secret  pleasure 
learned  that  a  goodly  number  would  dine  at  his  board- 
ing house  that  day.  At  length  the  congregation  dis- 
persed homewards,  but  our  young  teacher  lingered,  chat- 
ting with  some  of  the  older  people.  Finally  he  mounted, 
and  was  moving  homeward  to  the  time  of  a  single-foot 
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pace,  and  had  nearly  come  up  with  those  ladies  before 
whom  he  had  so  clumsily  figured  in  an  introduction, and  he 
intended  to  show  them  by  the  manner  in  which  he  would 
ride  by  them  that  he  was  a  much  better  horseman  than 
he  was  a  caper  knight.  He  had  nearly  reached  their 
carriages  when  a  rattling  old  buggy  darted  up  behind 
him,  and  his  terrified  horse  bounded  forward  as  if  pur- 
sued by  furies.  He  lost,  at  his  horse's  first  leap,  his  hat, 
his  hold  in  the  stirrups,  and  with  his  short  legs  dangling 
in  the  air;  his  collar  undone,  fear  upon  his  face,  and 
clinging  to  the  saddle  for  life  itself,  he  flew  past  the 
carriages,  a  veritable  Tam-o-Shanter  pursued  by  ghosts. 
The  frightened,  unruly  animal  halted  at  the  stable  door, 
and  our  once  confident,  but  now  humble  teacher,  dis- 
mounted, crest-fallen  and  silent.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  young  ladies  and  others  arrived  bringing  his  hat  and 
other  articles,  of  which  the  speed  of  his  transit  had  de- 
prived him. 

The  young  man  tells  me  that  he  has  often  since  then 
felt  the  motions  of  pride  in  his  heart,  but  when  he  re- 
members his  wild  ride  and  complete  defeat  he  is  silent 
and  humbled,  and  promises  to  always  be  cautious  in  the 
presence  of  ladies  in  the  future  and  never  to  neglect  the 
shortening  of  his  stirrups  to  the  safety  notch.     H.  Z.  N. 


SIDNEY  LANIER. 


[For  the  Journal  by  W.  A.  Pitts.] 

At  Macon,  Ga.,  February  3, 1842,  was  born  Sidney  La- 
nier, the  greatest  poet  the  South  has  produced.  He  was 
of  Huguenot  descent  on  one  side  and  Scotch  on  the  other. 
Robert  S.  Lanier,  the  father  of  Sidney,  was  a  lawyer  of 
some  note  in  Macon.  As  a  child  he  had  a  passionate 
fondness  for  music  and  early  learned  to  play,  almost 
without  an  instructor.  During  his  college  days  he  was 
fascinated  frequently  by  the  music  of  his  violin.  In  1856 
he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Oglothope  college,  a 
small  institution  imder  Presbyterian  control,  which  did 
not  survive  the  Civil  War.  From  this  college  he  was 
graduated  in  1860  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  being  first  honor 
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man  in  his  class.  Professor  James  Woodrow,  novr 
President  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  was  one  of  his 
teachers  and  greatly  stimulated  and  influenced  his  life. 
Immediatedly  after  his  graduation  he  was  offered  a  tu- 
torship in  the  college  which  he  accepted  and  held  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  said  he  early  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  genius,  especially  in  music. 

What  was  to  be  his  business  or  profession  in  life  was 
a  subject  of  no  little  serious  consideration  to  him.  In 
pondering  over  his  inclinations  we  find  him  saying;, 
"the  point  which  I  wish  to  settle  is  merely  by  what 
method  shall  I  ascertain  what  I  am  fit  for,  as  preliminary 
to  ascertaining  God's  will  with  reference  to  me."  He 
saw  clearly  that  his  inclinations  and  intellectual  capac- 
ities fitted  him  for  a  life  of  literary  labor. 

The  War  called  him  away  from  his  books  to  do  service 
on  the  battle  field.  Accordingly  in  April,  1861,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Second  Geor- 
gia Battalion.  From  his  youth  he  had  a  love  for  mili- 
tary life.  During  the  war  he  was  frequently  offered 
promotion  but  always  refused  it,  because  he  preferred  to 
be  with  his  younger  brother.  In  the  army  his  leisure 
time  was  spent  in  music  and  in  the  study  of  the  modern 
languages.  When  it  became  necessary  for  the  Confed- 
eracy to  run  the  blockade  Sidney  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  vessel,  which  was  captured  in  18G3,  when  he  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Point  Lookout,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year  or  more.  Those  were  days  of  trial  and 
trouble  for  him.  ''Tiger  Lilies,"  a  novel  which  he  wrote 
two  years  after  leaving  the  prison,  is  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  his  prison  life.  In 
1865  he  was  released  from  prison  and  began,  without 
friends  or  money,  his  weary  journey  to  his  home  in 
Georgia.  When  he  reached  his  home  on  March  15th,  he 
was  completely  exhausted  in  body  and  mind  and  had  to 
suffer  a  desperate  illness  for  six  weeks. 

After  the  war  he  filled  a  clerkship  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  for  a  year  or  longer  and  was  afterwards  the  teacher 
of  a  country  academy  in  Pratville  Ala.  In  December 
1867  he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Mary  Day  of 
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^acon,  Ga.  After  a  short  experience  as  a  lawyer  in 
Macon  with  his  father  his  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  the  profession  of  law  and  seek  a  warmer 
climate  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  had  determined  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  music  and  literature 
"so  long  as  he  could  keep  death  at  bay."  He  visited 
New  York  and  then,  against  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
decided  to  make  Baltimore  his  home.  His  whole  time  was 
now  given  to  a  thorough  study  of  English  literature,  An- 
glo-Saxon and  all  the  earlier  writers  down  to  his  own 
times.  But  that  fatal  disease,  consumption,  which  had 
become  constant  and  conscious  stopped  his  study  of 
literature  and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  health 
and  recreation  at  Sunnyside,  Ga. 

Lanier  was  first  brought  into  general  notice  by  being 
selected  to  write  the  entennial '  antata,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  1876.  His  thorough  study  and  knowledge  of 
English  literature  eminently  fitted  him  for  a  literary 
lecturer.  In  1879,  through  the  influence  of  President 
Gillman,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  English  literature 
at  Johns-Hopkins  University.  This  was  a  very  gratify- 
ing appointment  to  him  and  stimulated  him  to  renewed 
activity.  This  position  gave  him  a  good  annual  income 
to  support  himself  and  family  and  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  his  studies  at  the  same  time. 

The  lectures  which  were  delivered  at  Johns-Hopkins 
make  up  two  of  his  most  important  prose  works.  The  first 
series  were  collected  and  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  ''Science  of  the  English  Verse."  This  was  a 
convincing  statement  of  his  theory  of  relation  between 
music  and  verse.  The  originality  of  a  rare  genius  is  to 
be  found  in  this  work  and  had  the  author  lived  long 
enough,  he  would  have  developed  his  theory  into  a  lit- 
erary art.  His  second  course  of  lectures  at  the  Universi- 
ty was  published  under  the  title  of  "The  English  Novel 
and  Principles  of  its  Development."  Although  a  great 
many  of  these  lectures  were  not  penned  by  the  author's 
own  hand,  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  but  were  dic- 
tated to  his  wife,  yet  they  are  expressed  in  a  clear  and 
simple  style,  and  show  deep  thought  and  study.  Some 
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one  has  said,  if  he  had  not  been  cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  he  would  have  developed  them  into  a  "compre- 
hensive philosophy  of  formal  and  substantial  beauty  in 
literature."  He  was  heartily  in  favor  and  sympathy 
with  all  scientific  investigation  and  development.  The 
notion  set  forth  by  some  that  science  would  destroy  all 
poetry  and  imaginative  work  and  would  construct  in  its 
place  a  sort  of  inaaginative  product  was  to  him  a  concrete 
error.  In  such  opinions  he  had  no  faith,  and  in  his 
lectures  he  showed  clearly  that  science  and  romance 
would  live  and  thrive  together.  His  other  published 
prose  works  are  "The  Boy's  Froissart,"  "The  Boy's 
King  Author,"  "Knightly  Legends  of  Wales"  and  "Boy's 
Percy." 

Macaulay  has  said  that  no  poet  ever  had  more 
difficulties  to  overcome  than  Milton.  In  the  prime  of  his 
life  he  was  drawn  into  a  very  bitter  political  discussion, 
and  from  the  effects  of  hard,  persistent  study ,in  this  con- 
troversy he  lost  his  eyes.  His  party  was  defeated,  and 
when  he  began  his  literary  work  again  he  had  to  over- 
come the  prejudice  and  partisan  bitterness  of  his  times 
before  he  could  get  a  hearing.  Like  Milton,  Lanier's 
road  to  fame  was  rough  and  rugged.  He  never  had  half 
a  chance  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  was  a  real  intel- 
lectual genius.  From  college  walls  he  was  called  to  the 
battle  field  to  fight  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a  righteous 
and  just  cause.  His  opportunity  to  study  was  thus 
broken.  After  the  War  his  country  was  devastated  and 
his  people  impoverished  and  disquieted  from  the  effects  of 
the  War.  Consumption  then  began  to  prey  on  his  body, 
from  which  he  never  became  free  until  his  death  in  18S1, 
near  Asheville,  N.  .  But,  despite  all  these  difficulties 
and  misfortunes,  he  gave  to  the  world  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  poems  in  the  English  tongue. 
Without  doubt  his  poems  are  more  characteristically 
Southern  than  any  other  American  poet.  Many  of  them 
are  flavored  with  a  genuine  savor  of  Southern  life  and 
the  artistic  beauty  of  warmer  climes.  This  spirit  in  his 
poetry  is  beautifully  shown  in  his  "Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee," which  begins: 
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Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain, 

Run  the  r  .pid  and  1-ap  the  fall, 
Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again, 

Accept  my  bed.  or  uarrow  or  wide, 
A  nd  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 

With  a  lover's  pain  to  attain  the  plain 
Far  from  tUe  hills  of  ilabersham. 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

All  down  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

All  through  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  rushes  cried  Abide,  abide. 

The  willful  waterweeds  held  me  thrall, 
The  laving  laurel  turned  my  tide, 

The  ferns  and  fondling  grass  said  Stay, 
The  dewberry  dipped  for  to  work  delay, 

And  the  little  reeds  sighed.  Abide,  abide. 
Here  in  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Here  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

Perhaps  his  grpatest  poem  was  "Sunrise,"  one  of  his 
projected  series  of  the  "Hymns  to  the  Marshes."  vVe 
should  remember,  tco,  that  it  was  written  when  he  was 
too  feeble  to  lift  food  to  his  mouth.  In  the  opening  of 
this  poem  we  see  the  touch  of  poetic  genius  blended  with 
the  melodious  description  of  Southern  scenery. 

In  mv  sleep  [  was  fain  of  their  fe  lowship,  fain 

Of  the  live  oak,  the  marsh  and  the  main, 

The  green  leaves  woul    not  let  me  alone  in  my  sleep; 

Up-breathed  from  the  marshes  .a  message  of  range  and  of  sweep, 

Interwoven  with  waftures  of  wild  sea  libe  ties,  drifting. 

Came  through  lapped  leaves  sifting  sifting, 

Came  to  the  gates  of  sleep. 

This  frequent  reference  in  this  poem  and  others,  to  the 
marshes  shows  that  he  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for  them. 

He  was  a  great  student  and  lover  of  natural  scenery, 
and  we  see  his  love  for  the  picturesque  often  creeping 
out  in  his  poetry.  None  of  his  poems  contain  more 
poetic  melody,  rhythm  and  truth  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent age  than  the  "Symphony."  It  is  indeed,  one  of  the 
richest,  most  charming  and  exquisite  poems  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language.    The  following  lines  taken. 
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from  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  will  give  something  of 
the  true  vein  of  thought  running  through  it. 

Is  Honor  gone  into  his  grave? 
Hath  Faith  become  a  caitiff  knave, 
And  Selfhood  turned  into  a  slave 
To  work  in  iVfammon''s  cave. 
Fair  Lady? 

Will  Truth's  long  bl  ide  n'er  glean  again? 

Hath  Gianf -Trade  in  dungeons  slain  , 

All  great  contempts  of  mean-got  gain 

And  hates  of  inward  stain, 

Fair  Lady? 
Fo^' aye  shall  name  and  fame  be  sold. 
And  place  be  hugged  for  sake  of  gold, 
And  smirch-robed  Justice  feebly  scold 
At  Crime  all  money-bold, 

Fair  Lady? 
Shall  self- wrapt  husbands  aye  forget 
Kiss-pardons  for  the  daily  fret 
Wherewith  sweet  wifely  eyes  are  wet — 
Blind  to  lips  kiss-wise  set- 
Fair  Lady? 

Shall  lovers  higgle,  heart  for  heart. 
Till  wooing  grows  a  trading  mart 
Where  much  for  little  and  al!  for  part, 
Make  love  a  cheapening  art, 
Fair  I  ady? 

Judging  by  the  poems  Lanier  left  us,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  in  him  was  the  promise  of  a  great  Southern 
poet,  the  peer  of  Tennyson.  Time  was  only  needed  for 
his  genius  to  develop  and  mature.  Although  death 
claimed  him  as  his  victim  before  he  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  glory,  yet  his  name  deserves  to  be  carved 
high  on  the  temple  of  fame. 


MAIL'S  ANTIQUITY. 

No  more  vast  and  recondite  philosophy  than  that  of 
evolution  has  been  evolved;  none  anent  which  so  much 
has  been  written  and  so  little  definitel}^  and  absolutely 
known.  Too  difficult  and  intangible,  indeed,  for  the 
mediocre  to  approach,  but  when  the 

"iVv'Z  mortalibuti  ardni  est  " 
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of  the  classic  bard  impels  curious,  restless  and  indefati- 
gable man,  dauntless  is  he  in  his  search  for  that  esoteric 
protoplasm — that  subtle  and  eerie  and  mystic  ''apeiron^^ 
whence  came  regal  man. 

As  to  the  specific  date  when  this  perplexing  species 
first  appeared  on  this  earth  cannot  be  positively  desig- 
nated. Ancient  and  far-reaching,  indeed,  is  man's 
antiquity,  and  the  farther  research  is  made  across  the 
centuries  either  no  man  at  all  is  found  or  man  as  he  is 
known  to  day .  In  river-drifts  are  to  be  found  the  earliest 
and  unquestionable  existence  and  evidence  of  known 
man.  This  comparatively  reliable  information  is  afford- 
ed by  his  remains.  v  hen  these  were  brought  to  light, 
the  tendency  of  science  was  to  consider  the  man  of  that 
time  as  a  missing  link  and  not  the  evolutionist's  ape,  the 
father  of  men.  Many  capricious  people,  too,  imagined 
that  he  was  hairy,  barbarous  and  a  true  fac  simile  of  the 
gorilla.  Accurate  and  unerring  investigation  has  since 
produced  an  adverse  opinion;  for  the  implements,  relics 
and  works  of  the  cave-men  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  from 
the  hands  of  human  beings,  and  reflect  a  civilization  far 
in  advance  of  savages.  And  it  might  be  said  that  these 
works  constitute  a  copy  of  the  civilization  of  these  cave- 
men just  as  literature  is  a  copy  of  society.  Remains 
from  France  furnish  additional  proof,  and  instead  of 
being  a  missing-link  the  cave-men  were  even  superior  in 
understanding  and  ingenuity  to  our  common  laborers, 
but  still  there  is  no  reason  which  lead  us  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  first  to  inhabit  the  earth. 

There  are  two  geological  epochs  in  which  have  been 
discovered  the  rem n ins  of  m^^n.  The  age  of  flint  weapons 
and  instruments,  or  Paleolithic,  and  the  modern,  embrac- 
ing the  Neolithic,  bronze  and  iron  ages.  Between  the 
two  there  is  a  vast  laose  of  time;  so  if  this  is  correct, 
and  indeed  geologists  confirm  it,  at  a  time  no  more  remote 
than  two  hundred  thousand  years  Paleolithic  man  inhab- 
ited Europe,  and  about  eighty  thousand  years  ago  these 
men  were  driven  South  by  the  polar  ice  which  covered 
the  Northern  temperate  zone.  This  glacial  period  is  sup- 
posed to  have  broken  the  continuity  between  Paleolithic 
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and  recent  man.  This  is  somewhat  plausible,  for  it  is 
known  with  certainty  that  these  men  belonged  to  a  very 
early  time,  when  the  geographical  conditions  of  Europe 
were  far  different  from  those  which  now  prevail. 

In  Europe  modern  man  dates  back  about  twenty  thou- 
sand years.  Here  is  noticed  a  change  in  the  place  of 
remains.  They  have  not  been  found  in  the  river-drifts, 
deep  deposits  and  solid  floors  of  primeval  caves,  but  in 
graves,  monuments,  and  in  tumuli  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. These  Neolithic  men,*"it  is  true,  uSed  stone  imple- 
ments, but  they  were  hig'hly  polished  and  displayed  some 
facts  which  show  that  they  were  as  far  advanced  as  their 
successors  of  the  Bronze  Age.  There  is' not  such  a  vast 
gap  between  these  m^n  and  the  iron  and  bronze  men  as 
there  is  between  these  three  and  the  cave-men  and  drift- 
men  of  the  Paleolithic  age.  These  Neolithic  men,  too, 
resembled  and  were  identical  with  some  modern  races  in 
several  stages  of  culture  and  development.  These  two 
types  of  men  actually  lived  and  developed,  but  it  would 
not  be  true  to  say  that  they  were  the  primitive  men;  for 
if  there  is  any  vraisemblance  and  truth  in  a  theory  of 
evolution,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "primitive  man," 
but  a  "primitive  ape,"  and  just  when  this  ape  was  trans- 
formed into  man  is  an  unsolved  question.  The  evolution- 
ist can  only  say  that  there  was  a  development,  at  such  a 
date,  specifically  unknown,  when  the  ancestor  of  man 
approached  a  higher  type. 

From  an  historical  standpoint  "primitive  man"  can  be 
determined  only  by  his  remains  and  marks.  In  the  drift 
of  the  Thames  and  Garonne  are  very  early  evidence  of 
him.  These  remains  are  like  those  of  the  cave-men, 
mere  flint  instruments  of  the  rudest  type,  even  ruder 
than  anything  made  by  the  lowest  savages.  At  this 
period  is  observed  a  striking  homogeneity  in  development. 
These  hunters  are  found  all  over  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa; 
for  the  stag  hunters  in  Africa  had  friends  who  chased 
the  deer  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  others  that  revelled  in 
the  jungles  of  India,  and,  so  far  as  there  is  evidence,  an 
homogeneous  people,  everywhere  leading  the  same  kind 
of  life,  inhabited  the  whole  Eastern  Hemisphere.  This 
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river-drift  man  is,  doubtless,  as  far  back  as  man  can  be 
traced,  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  by  reason  of  a  rude 
culture  and  civilization,  he  was  not  the  "missing  link." 
Of  course,  in  trying  to  find  our  "primitive"  historical 
ancestors  our  Edemic  parents  are  discarded  altogether. 

Without  error,  then,  it  can  be  said  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  the  cave-men  or  their  comtemporaries  of 
some  unexplored  geological  regions, and  according  to  geol- 
ogists, they  were  somewhat  like  the  modern  Esquimaux. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  evidences  of  man  in  other  ages — 
Miacene  and  Pliocene — but  they  are  meager  and  almost 
wholly  unreliable,  and  a  mere  matter  of  supposition. 
What  man  was  before  the  age  of  the  cave-men  is  beyond 
our  ken;  and  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  men  is  con- 
cerned there  might  have  been  a  process  of  evolution 
previous  to'  this  period.  Who  knows  ?  It  may  not  be 
in  the  province  of  men  to  trace  back  accurately  his  line- 
age— men  who  are  only 

infants  in  knowledge — 
"  Infants  crying  in  the  night, 
Infants  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

R.  W.  Allen. 
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AT  GRADUATION. 


for  the  Journal  by  j.  D.  Craishead. 

Sweet  muse,  so  long  neglected, 

]f  now,  at  this  late  hour, 
I  penitent  return. 
Wilt  number  me  with  the  rejected 

And  from  thy  mystic  bower 
My  poor  petetion  spurn? 

I  know  that  far  I've  wandered  from  thee, 
And  the  worship  that  was  thine  alone 

I've  given  to  r^tudy's  f-overignty. 
Prom  whom  some  smattering  '  have  won 
Of  the  dry  and  dusty  lore  of  ages, 
But  greedily  he.r  all  absorbing  pag- s 
Have  died  to  summer's  dust  the  streams 
That  fed  my  youth's  '  bright  Lake  of  Dreams." 
Too  long  I've  dabb'ed  in     ien-  e,  Metanhysics, 
And  with  the  puzzles  of  tyrant  Mathematics 
Have  wasted  p  \tiencc,  eyesight,  liberties. 
Due  only  to  the  hill-,  and  streams,  and  vital  mysteries. 

Now  at  my  life's — my  very  own— commencement, 

Sweet  Muse,  dear  Nature,  take  me  to  thy  heart, 
Give  unto  me  thy  rich  and  full  contentment 

And,  far  fiom  Trade's  unholy  mart. 
Thro'  leafy  lanes,  by  babbling  b-^ooks, 

I'll  follow  thee,  i  ll  follow  thee, 
Renouncing  town  and  men  and  books. 

Rejoicing  in  sweet  lioerty. 

In  fancy  now  1  hear  the  song- 
Some  timid  bird,  in  deep,  sequestere  spot, 
Poirs  out  in  free,  full  melody 

That  cannot  be  forgot ; 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  beckoning  h'lls. 
The  ripple  of  grain  fields;  the  music  of  rills, 
The  wood-notes  that  charmed  me  in  childhood  I  hear; 
And  all  aro  ind,  from  the  teeming  ground, 
Tomes  a  myrind  song  that  allures  mine  ear. 

I  listen,  T  go,  I  cnnnot  abide; 
So, 

Dusty  walls,  and  books,  ani  city  street, 
I  shake  your  dust  from  off  my  feet, 
And,  tho'  niy  heart  in  parting  swell, 
I  say  to  you,  "Farewell  !  Farewell  I" 


H.  W.  AcKE^MAN,    -    -  Editor. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Shuler,  '90,  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
Lexington,  Ky.    He  expects  to  finish  in  June. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Moore,  who  completed  his  Junior  year  at 
this  college,  is  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  Cherokee 
Springs,  and  also  a  successful  farmer. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Holly,  '92,  and  Miss  Janie  Smith,  of  Camden^ 
were  married  May  16th.  We  extend  our  congratulations 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holly,  and  wish  them  a  happy  life. 
Three  cheers  for  the  class  of  '92.    Who  will  be  the  next? 


Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  '74,  is  a  successful  farmer  at  Marion, 
S.  C.  He  is  a  man  of  good  qualities,  and  is  highly  re- 
spected in  the  community  where  he  lives. 


Mr.  Arthur  Bethea,  who  finished  his  Freshman  year 
with  '93,  is  in  the  mercantile  business  at  his  home  in 
Marion.    He  has  the  good  wishes  of  his  old  classmates. 


Mr.  James  Barber,  who  completed  the  Sophomore  class 
with  '91,  and  Miss  Mamie  Anderson,  of  Richburg,  were 
married  May  4th,  1893. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Hamby,  who  finished  his  Sophomore  and  a 
part  of  his  Junior  year  with  '93,  is  teaching  at  Sampit, 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  Mr.  Hamby,  we  are  informed,  has  a 
flourishing  school,  and  is  giving  satisfaction  to  those 
whom  he  serves  as  teacher.  We  are  glad  to  hear  such  a 
good  report  from  Hamby. 
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Rev.  D.  A.  Phillips,  who  completed  the  Freshman  year 
with  '92,  is  now  pastor  of  Campobella  Circuit.  He  is  re- 
ported as  doing  well,  as  meeting  faithfully  the  demands 
that  his  charge  lays  upon  him. 


Messrs.  Riley,  Willis  and  perhaps  others  of  the  class 
of  '92,  will  take  the  degree,  A.  M.  at  this  commencement. 


THE  CLASS  O'  NINETY- THREE, 


The  class  of  '93  does  not  in  numbers  rank  very  high, 
but,  I  venture  modestly  to  assert,  it  cannot  be  easily 
excelled  in  its  high  standard  of  work  and  of  gentlemanly 
conduct.  It  leaves  the  walls  of  its  Alma  Mater  with  the 
consciousness  of  work  well  done,  and  in  its  heart,  a  deep 
love  and  veneration  for  the  classic  institution  that  has 
brought  about  its  intellectual  regeneration. 

And,  while  all  have  found  here  the  things  that  satisfy 
the  mind,  most  have  found  that  which  feeds  the  soul — 
"the  peace  that  passeth understanding." 

Of  the  eleven  men  who  constitute  the  class,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  sketch: 

Henry  W.  Ackerman,  familiarly  called  "Old  Potash," 
hails  from  the  county  of  Colleton.  There  in  sight  of  the 
birth-place  of  Hayne  he  was  born  a^id  reared.  His  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  are  perseverance  and  self- 
reliance.  Like  his  German  forefathers  he  is  short  and 
stout,  with  beaming,  ruddy  face  and  words  of  cheer  and 
jollity.  Ackerman  will-  teach  for  a  year  or  more, 
then  he  will  take  a  course  at  Harvard  or  Columbia. 

Russell  W.  Allen,  physically  the  smallest  man  in  the 
class,  is  from  lower  Spartanburg  county.  He  is  related  to 
Benjamin  Wofford  and  knows  much  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  our  Founder.  Russell  has  shown  greatest  interest 
in  Latin  and  Greek — occasionally  revealing  a  strong 
curiosity  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  apparatus 
in  tlie  physical  laboratory.  Allen  will  also  teach,  prob- 
ably first  taking  a  course  at  Vanderbilt.    His  ambition 
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is  to  graduate  from  a  German  university  and  write  a 
quarto  on  the  genitive  singular  of  the  Greek  article, 

C.  R.  Calhoun,  from  Abbeville  county,  is  tall  and 
gaunt  like  his  distinguished  ancestor.  The  peculiar  way 
that  his  hair  stands  up  in  front  reminds  one  at  once  of 
the  portrait  of  Jno.  C.  Calhoun.  Calhoun  has  adopted 
the  profession  of  medicine,  and  we  predict  for  him  an 
eminent  place.  He  will  take  his  degree  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Jake  Craighead  was  born  in  Missouri.  English  and 
Political  Economy  have  been  his  favorite  studies.  He 
will  teach  for  a  while  and  then  take  a  course  at  Harvard. 

Thornwell  Haynes,  the  handsome  man  of  '93,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Spartanburg  county.  Thornwell  has  been  a  great 
reader  during  his  course  and  has  taken  special  delight  in 
the  exercise  work  of  the  English  room.  He  aspires  to  be 
biographer,  novelist,  poet.  On  the  ball  ground  he  is  hard 
to  beat.  Woe  to  the  man  in  the  opposite  rush  line  and 
woe  to  the  man  who  attempts  to  steal  second. 

W.  C.  Kirkland  of  Barnwell  county,  is  one  of  the  two 
theologups  of  '93.  He  has  always  been  a  faithful,  con- 
sciencious  and  successful  student.  Kares,  as  the  Greeks 
have  dubbed  him,  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Cal- 
houn Society  and  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  of  the 
college.  He  leads  in  the  missionary  work  among  the 
prisoners  in  the  county  jail  and  to  the  colored  people. 
In  addition,  he  has  frftjuently  preached  to  congregations 
out  of  town.  Before  joining  the  conference  he  will  take 
a  course  in  the  theological  department  at  Y anderbilt. 
Wherever  he  may  go,  he  carries  the  confidence  of  the 
class  of  '93. 

Howard  M.  Lanham,  the  cow-boy  from  the  plains  of 
Texas,  is  a  South  Carolinian  by  parentasre.  He  therefore 
has  the  polish  of  the  East  and  the  energy  of  the  West. 
He  is  the  youngest  man  in  the  class,  and  the  biggest 
eater.  Lanham 's  hobby  has  been  chemistry.  This  is 
natural,  as  he  is  one  of  the  ''to-be"  physicians  of 
our  class.  Next  September  he  proposes  to  enter 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  oi  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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And  now  cometh  H.  Zachariah  Nabers,  of  Spartanburg^ 
county.  ^'Old  Zach,"  there's  not  a  man  of  '93  but  re- 
spects every  hair  on  thy  head — although  thy  hairs  are 
as  angels'  visits.  Nabers  is  a  man  of  erratic  ways  and 
a  despiser  of  conventionalities.  He  believes  in  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech,  and  cares  about  as  little  for  other 
people's  opinions  as  other  people  care  for  his.  As  a  stu- 
dent Zack  has  been  a  decided  success.  He  will  write  his 
disquisition  for  M.  A.  on  the  thesis  "A  Psycological  and 
Experimental  Examination  of  the  Sentiment  Love. 

W.  A.  Pitts  is  the  other  of  the  two  preachers.  He  is 
tall,  gaunt  and  hungry  looking  as  a  Puritan  (and  they 
do  say  he  makes  the  chickens  roost  high).  His  looks, 
however,  are  not  an  index  to  his  intellect  or  his  character. 
He  has  upheld  the  honor  of  the  class  on  many  occasions, 
and  when  he  gets  an  appointment  we  expect  to  hear  from 
him. 

Thos.  S.  Shuler  comes  from  the  sand  hills  of  Lexing- 
ton, "where  it's  so  poor  the  roads  can't  fork."  This, 
however,  does  not  make  him  lacking  in  intellectual 
fertility.  Once  arouse  him  and  you  find  him  no  ordinary 
student.  True  he  sometimes  gets  into  a  dreamy  mood, 
from  which  only  a  terrific  thunder-storm  could  arouse 
him.  I  attribute  this  to  the  mesmeric  influence  of  a  fair 
maid  that  abides  in  our  sister  college .  Shuler  will  teach 
for  a  year  or  two.  Then  he  wishes  to  take  a  special 
course  in  Europe.  # 

Henry  8th.  Stokes  lives  in  Greenville  county.  He  is 
small  and  wiry,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  quite  a 
ladies'  man  It  has  been  reported  (and  Henry  does  not 
deny  it)  that  Stokes  is  suffering  from  the  torment  of  mis- 
placed affection — the  object  of  it  having  lately  married 
he  other  fellow.  Stokes  has  been  a  thorough  and  suc- 
cessful student.  In  conversation  he  uses  many 
gestures  and  indulges  a  propensity  to  applaud.  Outside 
of  books  his  favorite  occupation  is  to  twirl  his  moustache. 
Stokes  will  teach  a  while.  He  will  take  a  course  in  Vander- 
bilt  University — and  get  married.   We  wish  him  success. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  kind  of  summary  of 
the  class: 
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Edtiorial  and  Exchange  Department. 

W.  A.  Pitts,  Editor. 


The  temptation  for  many  of  our  students  to  go  home  as 
soon  as  examinations  are  finished,  and  before  commence- 
ment is  over,  is  one  that  is  too  often  yielded  to  by  too 
many  of  them.  Every  man  owes  it  to  the  college  and  to 
his  fellow  students  to  remain  over  until  the  close  ^f  the 
conimencement  exercises.  Besides,  he  should  stay  in 
order  that  he  may  be  profitted  by  the  speeches  of  the 
invited  speakers  as  well  as  those  made  by  the  students. 


The  growth  of  any  college  depends  upon  the  enthusi- 
asm and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  alumni  for 
the  college.  If  they  are  careless  and  indifferent  about 
her  interests,  they  need  not  expect  her  numDer  of  stu- 
dents to  increase.  The  student  body,  fired  with  burning 
love  and  earnestness  for  the  welfare  of  the  college,  can  do 
more  for  the  college  than  all  her  professsrs.  An  enthu- 
siastic student  is  a  better  advertisement  than  any  number 
of  catalogues.  Wofford  ought  to  have  at  least  two  hun- 
dred matriculates  in  October,  and  in  each  of  her  fitting 
schools  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Let  every  man  do  his 
duty  during  the  summer  and  she  will  have  this  number. 


It  is  not  certain  now  that  Gladstone  has  appointed 
Ruskin  as  poet-laureate  of  England.  It  would  seem 
somewhat  strange  if  he  should  be  appointed  to  this 
important  position.  He  is  now  old  and  in  feeble  health, 
and,  besides,  has  never  shown  any  great  poetic  ability. 
True,  his  prose  works  have  something  of  the  rhythm 
and  melody  of  the  poet's  touch,  but  nothing  of  the  poetic 
spirit  and  genius  of  a  Tennyson. 


Wofford  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  record  in 
contests  this  year.  Out  of  the  four  games  of  base  ball 
she  was  thrice  victorious.    The  one  played  with  Green- 
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ville  in  April  was  her  victory  as  well  as  the  last  game 
played  with  Greenville  team  at  Spartanburg.  Of  the  two 
igames  recently  played  with  the  Corkers  in  Charlotte  she 
was  victorious  in  one.  The  defeat  that  the  Furman  boys 
received  in  the  joint  debate  at  Greenville  was  a  great 
intellectual  victory  for  WofFord.  Let  us  keep  up  this 
record  another  year. 

The  Journal  is  indebted  to  Hon.  John  B.  Cleveland 
this  month  for  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Whitefoord  Smith,  and 
also  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Carlisle  for  one  on  Hon.  J.  Wofford 
Tucker,  the  annual  orator  for  the  literary  societies.  The 
Journal  has  some  warm  friends  among  the  alumni  of 
Spartanburg.   The  editors  always  appreciate  such  favors. 


The  remains  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  great  chieftain  of 
the  Confederacy,  have  been  removed  from  New  Orleans 
to  Richmond,  Va.  As  this  city  was  the  capital  and 
centre  of  the  Confederate  states,  it  was  nothing  but  right 
that  the  last  resting  place  of  the  leader  of  the  lost  cause 
should  be  in  Richmond.  His  name  will  be  perpetuated 
by  the  erection  of  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory. 


This  is  preeminently  an  age  of^specialization  in  educa- 
tion. The  desire  for  quick  and  manifest  results  has 
opened  the  way  for  elective  courses  in  nearly  all  schools 
and  colleges.  The  youth,"^ impatient  to  enter  upon  his 
profession  or  calling  in  life,  has  not  the  time  to  pursue  a 
regular  literary  and  classical  course  of  study.  He  thus 
rushes  out  upon  the  arena  of  life  with  only  a  part  of  his 
intellectual  faculties  developed.  We  would  not  discour- 
age specialization  after  a  liberal  education  has  been 
obtained.  The  old  saying  that  a  man  should  know 
^'something  about  everything  and  everything  about  some 
one  thing"  is  one  that  should  not  be  discounted.  We 
need  men  in  the  present  age  who  not  only  know  their 
own  professions,  but  who  can  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
great  questions  and  issues  of  the  age — men  who  can  form 
judgments,  weigh  arguments  and  conclusions  outside  of 
their  own  narrow  and  professional  beat. 
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We  see  this  spirit  creeping  into  the  very  callings  andi 
professions  of  life.  One  preacher  makes  a  specialty  of 
his  sermons  in  his  pulpit,  another  devotes  much  of  his 
time  in  writing  for  newspapers,  another  is  known  only 
as  an  excellent  pastor  of  his  flock.  One  lawyer  makes^ 
criminal  law  his  hobby,  another  constitutional  law.  All 
these  tendencies  have  their  advantages  and  their  evils. 
We  should  see  that  the  evils  do  not  overbalance  the 
advantages. 


It  is  now  a  settled  fact  that  the  orld's  Fair  will  be 
open  on  Sunday.  The  crowds  and  fees  were  large  the 
first  Sunday  it  was  opened.  By  this  act  the  United 
States  thus  declares  to  the  world  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
Sabbath  breakers. 


The  new  catalogues  for  the  college  are  out.  They 
are  neat  and  well  gotten  up.  The  two  Fitting  Schools 
will  have  their  own  Catalogues  this  yeer.  Let  each 
student  secure  a  number  of  these  catalogues  to  distribute 
among  his  friends  and  thus  help  to  advertise  the  college. 


It  has  always  been  customary  heretof ere  for  the  Socie- 
ties to  select,  the  man  to  deliver  the  literary  address  but 
we  believe  this  responsibility  properly  belongs  to  the 
faculty.  They  are  older  and  know  better  who  will  be 
suitable  to  meet  the  occasion.  Then  the  expenses  of  the 
speaker  will  not  come  from  the  societies.  While  the 
societies  could  not  have  made  a  wiser  selection  this  year 
as  well  as  in  former  years,  we  feel  sure  that  the  socie- 
ties should  ask  the  faculty  to  choose  the  speaker  for  the 
literary  address. 


In  a  few  weeks  the  world  will  be  at  mercy  of  college 
graduates  and  students  who  know  it  all  or  at  least  think 
they  do.  Most  college  students  have  been  told  so  often 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  country  is  in  the  college  untill 
the  saying  has  almost  become  a  "chestnut."  But  it  is  a 
painful  fact  to  students  that  the  world  is  watching  the 
colleges  of  the  country  with  a  critical  and  an  anxious 
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'eye.  Every  college  student  will  be  watched  and  guarded 
as  he  goes  back  to  his  home  and  community .  He  will  have 
a  great  mission  to  perform.  If  he  fails  to  make  some 
and,  better,  to  uplift  mankind  to  nobler  deeds  of  living, 
and  to  infuse  new  life  and  energy  into  his  community, 
his  education  has  been  a  failure. 


With  this  issue  the  Journal  goes  into  other  hands.  It 
seems  to  be  a'Jnecessary  custom  with  many  editors  of 
college  magazines  to|write  long  salutatories  and  valedic- 
tories. The  greatest  editorials  of  many  editors  are  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  telling  what  they  will  do 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  telling  what  they  have  not 
done,  and  making  apologies  for  their  shortcomings.  We 
made  no  rash  promises  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
consequently  have  no  great  apologies  to  make  now  for 
our  failure  to  meet  them.  Judging  from  the  comments 
of  other  journals  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Journal  has  not  fallen  below  the  standard  of  former 
years.  We  have  tried  the  best  we  could  to  give  Wofford 
a  journal  worthy  of  her.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  doing 
this  we  will  ever  feel  more  than  satisfied.  For  the  honor 
and  confidence  the  students  have  shown  to  us  we  will 
always  be  grateful.  To  those  of  the  students  who  have 
contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  them.  In  giving  up  the  JouR- 
:nal  to  oiir  successors,  we  wish  them  much  success  in 
their  efforts.  The  Journal  will  have  a  competent  staff 
:another  year,  and  we  believe  the  editors  will  have  the 
Journal  at  heart  and  will  make  it  better  than  it  has  ever 
been. 


EXCHANGES. 

The  Furman  University  Journal  will  hereafter  be 
called  the  Furman  Echo.  The  first  issue  bearing  its  new 
name  came  out  in  a  new  and  enlarged  form.  There  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  mechanical  part  of  this  maga- 
zine, and  it  shows  that  the  new  editorial  staff  is  com- 
posed of  active  and  energetic  men.    The  quality  of  the 
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reading  matter  is  above  the  usual  standard  of  the  Jour- 
nal. ''True  Heroism"  and  "Self-control  as  an  Element 
of  Learning,"  are  two  well-written  and  creditable  pieces. 
The  editorials  fall  short  of  the  other  departments.  We 
wish  the  Echo  a  brilliant  career. 


Silver  and  Gold,  our  only  weekly  college  exchange,  is 
always  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  table.  It  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  University  of  Colorado  and  devotes  much  of 
its  space  to  college  contests. 

We  have  received  the  Confederate  War  Journal,  a  new 
magazine  recently  started  and  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  late  ''War  between  the  States."  It  will  be  published 
monthly  at  New  York  and  Lexington,  Ky.  The  second 
issue  contains  portraits  of  General"Beauregard  and  Gov- 
ernor Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  and  illustrations  of 
the  scenes  in  Charleston  harbor  during  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter.  The  Journal,  as  a  whole,  is  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  will  do  much  to  stimulate  the 
younger  generations  to  a  greater  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  conflicts  of  the  lost  cause. 


The  Trinity  Archive  for  May  is  in  keeping  with  the 
high  standard  and  literary  excellence  in  college  journal- 
ism. All  its  departments  are  well  edited  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  editors.  "  The  Tendencies  of  the 
Age"  is  written  well,  and  shows  steady  and  careful  pre- 
paration. The  editorials  are  clear,  concise  and  to  the 
point.  The  miscellaneous  department  is  an  excellent 
feature  of  the  Archive. 


The  Southern  Collegian  needs  no  compliments  at  our 
hands.  Its  merit  in  the  college  world  is  well  known. 
Its  table  of  contents  always  contains  a  variety  of  excel- 
lent literary  articles,  "The  Story  of  an  Island,"  and 
"The  Legend  of  Lover's  Leap"  are  both  meritorious 
article^  in  the  last  number.  The  Collegian  comes  to  us 
this  month  mourning  over  the  death  of  Prof.  James  Jones 
White,  who  was  Professor  of  Greek  in  Washington  and 
Lee  University  from  1852  to  181)3. 
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There  are  none  of  our  exchanges  that  we  read  with 
more  pleasure  and  profit  than  the  Southern  Christian 
Advocate .  We  always  look  forward  to  its  coming  with 
delight.  Dr.  Kirkland  deserves  great  credit  for  the  paper 
that  he  is  giving  to  the  Methodists  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  Methodist  to  widen  its  circu- 
lation. 


CLIPPINGS, 


THE  BUZZ  SAW. 
One-fingered  Jake 
Thus  spake: 
"Bill— he  wuz  raw — 
He  said  'twas  a  buzz  saw. 
I  said  he  lied. 
'N  then  I  tried 
T'  p!int  out  to  him 
Along  its  rim 

Thar  wan't  no  teeth  in  sight — 
Zipp  ! 
Flip! 

Bill  was  right  "—Ex. 


Washington  and  Lee  University  has  graduated  ninety- 
seven  governors,  eight  United  States  senators  and  thirty- 
one  college  presidents. 


A  young  girl  was  caught,  by  her  mother,  kissing  her 
sweetheart.  When  taken  to  task  about  it,  she  quoted  in 
defence  of  her  act,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 


TEMPORA  MUT ANTUR. 

It  is  sweet  to  see  a  maiden. 
Shadowy  curls  and  blushes  laden. 

Round  about  her  all  the  g'ory  and  the  glow 
Of  that  mystery  called  beauty, 
And  I  deemed  my  only  duty 

Was  to  love  this  little  maid  for  weal  or  woe. 

But  this  was  when  time  was  olden, 
When  the  days  were  bright  and  golden; 
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Ah  !  the  thrill  I  felt  at  meeting  her  of  yore; 
But  the  years  have  not  been  tender, 
Now  the  token  that  we  render 

Is  a  nod  of  recognition,  nothing  more. — Ex. 


HER  MATCH. 

In  dreams  a  maiden  fair,  I  see, 
Who  loveth  well  bold  repartee. 

I  saw  her  when 

She  squelched  six  men. 
But  I  fooled  her  when  she  tackled  me. — Ex. 


During  the  last  few  years  Professor  Barnard,  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  has  been  engaged  in  photographing 
in  detail  the  Milky  Way.  When  the  plates  are  finished, 
which  will  not  be  for  three  years,  it  is  expected  that  the 
facts  revealed  by  them  will  revolutionize  the  old  concep- 
tions of  this  remarkable  phenomnon.  The  text-books 
declare  that  the  Milky  Way  probably  contains  20,000,000 
suns;  but  Professor  Barnard  estimates  that  the  camera 
will  record  the  presence  of  at  least  500,000,000,  with  the 
certainty  that  there  must  be  a  still  larger  number  that 
are  not  visible. — Ex. 


THE  COLLE(iE  DUDE. 
He  is  young  and  unique, 
With  a  soft  downy  cheek; 

An  elegant  bang  and  a  dimple. 
T-'e  wears  a  small  cane. 
And  a  gold-plated  chain. 

And  a  smile  that  is  charmingly  simple. 
He  speaks  with  a  drawl. 
And  his  knowledge  is  small 

When  you  ask  him  of  sculpture  or  art; 
But  of  all  the  late  styles. 
Or  a  fair  damsel's  smiles, 

He  can  talk  a  blue  streak  from  the  start. — Ex. 


A  Freshman  knows  everything;  he  has  explored  the 
universe  and  has  proved  all  things.  A  Soi)homore  has  the 
wisdom  of  an  owl,  but,  like  that  sedate  bird,  keeps  still 
about  it.  A  Junior  knows  a  little,  but  begins  to  be  a 
little  doubtful  about  it.    A  Senior  knows  nothing. 
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SUNRISE. 

A  s  silent  Night  drew  back  her  sombre  skirts, 
She  said  unto  her  child,  pale  Eastern  Sky: 
Behold  !  thy  bridegroora  cometh  from  his  rest ! 
Stretch  forth  thine  arms  to  him,  for  he  is  nigh." 

A  lovely  light  illumined  the  pale  face, 

As  onward  came  her  lord  upon  his  way; 
-And  when  he  gently  kissed  her  pallid  brow 

The  happy  maiden  blushed,  and  it  was  day  ! 

—  Adele  R.  Ingersoll,  in  Table  Talk. 

%   

Just  as  of  old  !    The  world  rolls  on  and  on  ; 
The  day  dies  into  night— night  into  dawn- 
Pawn  into  dusk— through  centuries  untoM — 
Just  as  of  old. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


W.  Thornwell  Haynes,  Editor. 


WOFFORD'S  F.  M.  C.  A. 


The  electien  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  in  the  Y. 
M.C.  A.,  resulted  as  follows:  President,  E.  S.  Jones; 
Vice-president,  SV.  J.  Snyder;  Secretary,  B.  M.  Robert- 
son; Treasurer,  F.  H.  Shuler;  A.  E.  Holler,  Recorder; 
H.  J.  Shuemaker,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

At  the  last  business  meeting  of  the  Association,  the 
chairman  of  the  different  committees  rendered  thfer  re- 
ports for  the  past  year.-  The  report  of  the  chairman  on 
devotional  work,  and  the  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  jail 
committees  were  encouraging,  and  show  that  some  good 
work  has  been  done  along  that  line.  The  meetings  of 
the  Association  have  been  well  attended  all  the  year. 

The  three  Bible  training  classes  that  were  organized 
since  the  State  Convention  are  doing  good  work  amongst 
its  own  members,  and  what  are  the  observed  results? 
Increased  respect  for  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  the  power 
of  truth  found  in  the  Scripture  literature.  Increased 
humanity  before  great  subjects,  whose  magnitude  and 
difficulty  are  clearly  seen.  It  is  not  easy  after  passing 
through  the  cause,  to  decide  against  the  Bible  or  Chris- 
tianity in  an  oft"-hand  way.  Increased  reverence  for 
the  Christ.  Fortified  intelligent  Christian  faith,  a  mind 
open  to  the  evidence  of  experimental  religion.  Increased 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  private,  increased  devotional  ap- 
propriation to  self  of  the  life  which  it  contains.  These 
results  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  instructor,  but  of^the 
students  themselves.  Why  not  have  a  better  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
next  year? 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  EXHIBITION, 


The  most  momentous  event  of  the  year  next  to  glad 
commencement  is  the  annual  exhibition  by  the  Sopho- 
more class,  and  this  year  has  proved  no  exception.  Six 
brilliant  speakers  with  seven  handsome  marshalls 
admirably  represented  the  class,  and  gave  a  most  en- 
joyable evening.  The  reception  afterwards  was  pleas- 
ant to  all. 


This  is  the  last  locals  we  shall  write  for  our  beloved 
Journal.  How  our  hearts  would  swell  with  gladness 
were  our  difficulties  recognized  and  our  efforts  appre- 
ciated by  a  generous  public.  We  can  best  express  our- 
selves in  the  language  of  a  celebrated  author;  ''Reader 
thou  wilt  believe  us  when  we  tell  thee  thou  it  was  our 
earnest  desire  that  this  off- spring  of  our  brain  should  be 
as  beautiful,  ingenious  and  sprightly  as  it  is  possible  to 
injiagine;  but  alas!  we  have  not  been  able  to  control  that 
order  in  natures  works  whereby  all  thing  produce  their 
like." 

x      Now  then  the  time  has  come  shall  we  expect  the  beau- 
tiful girl  graduate  to  give  us  something  like: 

Pear  '^-'r.  Pelsarte; 

Since  you've  taught  us  that  art 
Must  replace  ftfother  Nature's  injunctions 
nd  teach  us  anew 

What  we  rea'ly  should  d3 
With  our  various  physical  functions. 

We  beg-  you  will  add 

To  the  lessons  we've  had 
About  walking  and  breathing  and  posing, 

Other  hints  that  will  make 

All  our  doings  partake 
Of  a  grace  more  perfecting  disclosing. 

We'd  be  taught  if  you  please, 
How  to  grace  fully  sneeze. 
How  to  move  in  a  metrical  manner, 
How  to  get  out  of  bed. 
How  to  drop  when  we  tread 
V  On  the  skin  of  a  mean  banana. 
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How  to  smell,  how  to  wins, 

How  to  chew,  how  to  drink, 
How  sublimely  to  shake  an  ash-sifter, 

How  to  step  on  a  tack, 

How  to  get  in  a  hack. 
How  to  toy  with  a  heated  stove-lfghter. 

How  to  hiccough  with  ease 
How  to  groan,  how  to  wheeze, 

How  to  soothe  a  night  howling  relation, 
In  short  how  to  mend 
The  mistakes  that  our  friend, 

Dane  >^ature,  made  in  our  creation. 


— Rev.  J.  T.  Plunkett,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia  preached  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  of  Converse  College  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  4th. 

— Three  of  the  Wofford  boys  played  with  the  Spartan- 
burg team  in  Greenville  on  the  2d  and  3d,  inst.,  Chrietz- 
berg.  Walker,  and  Haynes. 

— Wofford  is  much  elated  over  her  victory  in  Char- 
lotte. It  is  true  the  boys  suffered  defeat  the  first  day, 
but  settled  down  to  business  on  the  last  game  and  played 
ball  from  the  word  go.  Walker  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  t  wirier,  for  the  Corkers  could'ntfind  him  at  all. 
Prof.  Pricthard  managed  the  team  and  everything 
passed  off  quietly  and  pleasantly. 

— Greenville's  motto  is  to,  "Play  slow,  boys,  for  I 
think  it  will  rain  next  week." 

— Final  examinations, — Notice:  Come  early  in  order 
to  hit  the  ceiling,  for  there's  going  to  be  a  rush. 

— It  is  said  that  some  Spartanburg  sport  called  Johny- 
Green  a  thief,  and  that  Johny  was  so  highly  insul- 
ted he  failed  to  lend  the  tacit  support  of  his  presence  to 
such  an  outrage. 
♦  —Who  said  that  ^alker  couldn't  pitch  ball?  Try  to  hit 
him,  and  then  talk . 

— Is  it  really  true  that  one  of  Spartanburg's  maidens 
won  by  the  irresistible  charms  of  a  low-country  student, 
has  blushed  consent  ? 
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— One  of  the  Freshmen,  speaking  of  a  chandelier — • 
*'0h,  what  a  beautiful  lambrequin." 

— Mr.  C.  S.,  singing  one  of  the  most  plaintive  strains 
of  Manguerite — 

"If  this  wide  world  were  all  of  mine  to  give, 
I'd  proudly  lay  thee  at  my  feet." 

— If  you  want  to  take  the  Keeley  you  will  find  the  gold  « 
in  Greenville. 

— The  "Bored  of  Education" — the  Seniors. 

— A  poet  asks  in  a  few  simple  verses,  "Will  you  plant 
flowers  on  my  g:rave  ?"  We  can't  give  names,  but  we 
can  assure  him  that  if  the  lines  had  been  published  every 
subscriber  to  this  Journal  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  on  planting. 

— There  is  a  Senior  who  says  that  the  reason  a  fly  is 
absolute  monarch  of  his  head  is  because  there  is  no  hair 
apparent. 

— Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Rogers  entertained  the  Seniors 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  May. 

— Mr.  Smilie  Taylor  has  been  elected  caterer  of  the 
Wightman  Hall  for  another  year. 

— Mr.  W.  W.  Watson  will  have  charge  of  the  Alumni 
Hall  next  year. 

— Prof.  Craighead  delivered  an  address  before  the  Gaff- 
ney  High  School  on  the  evening  of  June  3d. 

— By  request  of  the  students  Prof.  John  C.  Kilgo  will 
deliver  a  sermon  to  them  in  the  college  chapel  on  Friday 
night  before  Commencement. 

— The  Seniors  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it — 
that  "set-up"  by  Prof.  Kilgo. 

— The  students  presented  Dr.  Carlisle  with  a  few  new 
and  valuable  books  on  his  birth-day.  May  11. 

— They  do  say  a  certain  Senior  has  spoken  his  gradu- 
ating speech  until  his  throat  has  become  sore. 
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— Rivalry — two  Seniors  calling  on  a  young  lady  at  the 
same  time.  Next. 

— Dr.  Lambuth  spoke  to  the  students  in  the  chapel 
June  6th. 


DOTS  FROM  THE  FITTING  SCHOOL, 


— God,  in  his  all- wise  Providence,  saw  fit  to  call  from 
our  midst  little  Ben  Rice,  son  of  our  beloved  Professor 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Rembert.  Little  Ben  suffered  for  some 
time,  and  we  all  thought  at  one  time  that  he  was  getting 
better;  but  on  Thursday  a  change  came  for  the  worse, 
and  Saturday  morning,  June  3d,  between  the  hours  of 
six  and  seven,  he  died.  We  sympathize  with  the  be- 
reaved parents  in  their  sad  affliction. 

— A  good  many  of  the  boys  have  left  already,  and 
they  are  still  leaving.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  very  unwise. 
To  stay  here  six  months  and  then  leave  just  a  few  days 
before  Commencement,  seems  "kind  o'  funny." 

— We  were  informed  by  the  Business  manager  of  the 
Journal,  that  he  would  be  a  little  behind  this  year. 
Boys,  pay  your  subscription,  and  don't  let  it  be  said  that 
the  Fitting  School  did  not  pay  up  in  full  for  every  Jour- 
nal that  came  on  the  grounds. 

— There  will  be  quite  a  delegation  from  the  Fitting 
School  to  the  College  next  year.  Prof.  Rembert  expects  to 
send  about  thirty  boys,  who  are  made  of  the  very  best 
material,  and  who  will  not  "rip,  tear  nor  run  down  at  the 
heel"  when  hard  lessons  are  pressing  them.  We  often 
wonder  if  Bamberg  can  say  that. 

— "Examinations  are  mean  things,"  say  the  boys. 

—Mr.  W.  F.  Norton  was  suffering  with  a  sore  throat 
last  night  and  he  blistered  it.  We  were  wondering  this 
morning  which  hurt  most,  the  sore  throat  or  the  blistered 
neck.  ' 

— The  Senior  class  has  done  some  fine  work  this  year. 
Prof.  Rembert  says  "that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  best  class 
he  has  ever  had." 
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— The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the  societies 
at  the  last  election  so  serve  next  term  :  Lagare — Oscar 
Mitchell,  President;  W.  G.  Smith,  Vice-President;  D.  W. 
Reese,  Sec;  H.  F.  White,  Treas.;  Frank  Reese,  Critic; 
Sam  Corrie,  Censor;  Geo.  Taylor  Librarian.  Simms — 
John  Reynolds,  President;  L.  C.  Clyburn,  Vice-President; 
W.  B.  Lyles,  Secretary,  F.  K.  Mann,  Treasurer;  S.  C. 
King,  Critic;  J.  D.  Griffith,  Censor;  H.  O.  Snow,  Libra- 
rian. 

O.  C.  Maner. 


KATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Whole  page  per  year  $20. Oq 

Half  page      "     "    10.00 

Third  page     "     "    8.00 


SPARTANByRG  STEAM  LAyNBRY 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 
Shirts,  Plain,  10  cents.  Shirts,  Plaited,  12^  cents 

Collars,fc02^cents.  ^Cuffs,  04  cents. 


if iil^  EMii  ft  itllilf S 


on  Underwear  at) d  Bed  Linen, i^Wagon  will  call  early  on  each 
Monday  morning.  Goods  will  be  returned  on  Friday  afternoon 
Oall  at  office  for  lists  and  prices,  and  call  and  see  our  work. 


We  Respectfully  invite  the  young  men  to  call  at  our  store  on 
the  Public  Square  for  anything  they  might  need  at  any  time. 

We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  articles  appropriate. 
HAT  RACKS,  BOOK  SHELVES, 

ROCKERS,  STUDENT'S  CHAIRS, 

BEDS,  SPRINGS,  MATTRESSES, 

PILLOWS,  TABLES,  CHAIRS, 

]!,OOKING  GLASSES,       BLACKING  CASES, 
CARPETS,  RUGS,  SHADES. 
We  assure  our  friends  we  wilU  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  like  to  be  treated.  Very  Truly, 

CARLISLE  &  CANNON. 


The  place  for  the  boys  and  all  others  who  like  to  visit  the  Tony 
Place  of  the  city. 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor. 


j.  St.  Julian  Yates!. 


ti.  A.  jDOOLITTiE 


NEW  HOTEL  WINDSOR, 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


YATES  &  DOOLITTLE,  Proprietors. 


Free  Baths-  All  Modern  Improvements* 

FIRST-CLASS  TABLE. 

^3.00   FBE.  DJLY. 
Large  Sample  Rooms  and  all  Accommodations  to  Drummers  and  Tourists 

The  Celebrated  Glenn  Springs  Water  fur  nished  guests  without 
extra  charge. 


FIDELITY  LOAN  and  TRUST  CO. 

OF 

SPARTANBURG,  S..C. 

CAPITAL  $30,000.00  SURPLUS  5,000.00 

GEO.  COFIELD,  President,  W.  E.  BURNETT,  Treasurer, 
J.  B.  CLEVELAND,  Attorney. 
Bank  open  Saturdays  until  7  p.  m. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


OF 

CAPITAL,  $100,000.00  SURPLUS,  $76,000,00. 

3hE0.  COFIELD,  President,  J.  B.  CLEVELAND,  Vice  President- 

W.  E.  BURNETT,  Cashier. 
Jank  open  Saturdays  until  7  p.  m.    Safety  Deposit  Boxes  under 
[erring's  protection  at  moderate  prices.    Transfers  and  coUec 
ions  without  charge  to  depositors. 


Keeps  the  best  BARBER  SHOP  in  the  city,  just  in  rear  of  the 
National  Bank. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS. 
Call  and  see  him. 


BLAKE. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  0. 


GENERAL  MEAT  MARKET 

FRESH  MEATS,  CHICKENS,  EGGS,  BUTTER,  &c  a  Specialty. 
Fish  and  oysters  in  season. 

No.  27  Church  Street 

DR.  J.  T,  CALVERT, 
Dentist, 

OVER  CREENEWALD'S  STORE 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

dr;  j,  c  Oeland, 

OFFICE  NO.  17  E.  MAIN  ST 

T.  A.  WII2I2IAMS, 

DEALER  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Gent's  Furn- 
ishings goods  and  General  Mer 
chandise. 

.    SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

GO  TO  1 

D.  T.  POPE'S  1 

For  Lamps  and  Lamp  GoodI 
Chamber  Sets,  Cutlery,  Woofl 

enware,  Etc.,  Etc.  ■ 

Office  over  Henneman's  Jewelry 
Store.    No.  43  West  Main  St. 

DR.  S.  d.  BlVlNGj 

Office  over  Savings  Bankfl 
ALL]  WORK  GUARANTEBI 

Clothing,  Hats  and  Furnishings,  ^ 


that  we  have  ever  exhibited.  You  that  have  bought  of  us  before 
know  that  our  suits  are  the 

BEST  riTTNG  GARMENTS  MADE, 

and  at  prices  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  others  charge  for 
poorly  cut  and  poorly  made  suits.  Come  get  our  prices  before 
buying  and  you  will  save  money. 

FLOYD  LILES. 

"HIGH  ART  Clothier." 


20  Per  cent  Discount  from  H-ist  Prices. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  FOOT  BALL,  BASE  BALL,  GYMNASTIC,  ATHLETIC 
BICYCLES,  CLOTHING  AND  SUNDRIES,  GUNS, 
RIFLES,  REVOLVERS  AND 
AMMUNITION. 
Outfitter  to  Manhattan,  New  York,  Xavier  Athlatic  Clubs,  Ford 
ham,  Stevens,  Princeton  Colleges  and  many  others.    Send  for 
Catalogue.  (Free.) 

^yy.  M.  woor), 

25  West  125th  St.New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  LEE  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE, 


You  can  get  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  work  at 


They  have  just  introduced  the  latest  styles  in  Photography. 

Give  them  a  call,    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Old  Photographs  Copied  nnd  Enlarged  in 

CRAION,  PAS  '  ELAND  WATER  COLORS. 

First  class  work  in  every  respect.    Write  for  prices. 


II  M 


fWHI 


i: 


FINFST  LIVERY  IN  THE  CITY. 
All  Kinds  of  Teams  furnished  on  Short  Notice. 
PIC  NIC  VEHICLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Give  us  a  Call. 

J.  W.  HOUSTON, 

Manager. 


Telephone  No.  64. 


The  Artist  has  a  Beautiful  Studio 

NO.  38,  EAST  MAIN  STREET, 
Up  Stairs.    Old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Room. 

Boys  give  him  a  call.    First  Class  Work  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  of  Enlarged  Work. 

4 


Converse  college, 

1021  feet  above  sea  level,  Cost  over  $100,000.  24  Officers  and 
Teachers.  226  Students  enrolled  this  year  from  twelve  different 
States.  Full  and  complete  Curriculum,  High  Standard  Scholar- 
ship as  for  men  Thorough  work  required.  Special  Depatrments 
of  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Stenography,  Telegraphy,  Typewriting 
Book  Keeping  Excellent  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory 
Fine  Gymnasium  and  Calisthenics  Hall. 

$1,000  lately  given  to  the  Library. 

Heated  by  Steam.  Li^hted;by  gas.  Bath  rooms  conveniently 
arranged  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Most  elegant  appointments  of  any  Southern  College. 

Sanitary  arrangements  specially  commended  by  the  State 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Spring  Session  will  begin 

ir^EBHU-JLiiY  1,  1893 

Expenses  moderate.    Send  for  Cataloge  to 

REV.  B.  F.  WILSON,  President, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


SEE  HERE,  BOYS! 

Do  you  know  that  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  SHOE 
and  HOSIERY  STORE  in  South  Carolina  has  been 
opened  in  Spartanburg  in 

Everything  spick  and  span  new.    No  old  stock. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER. 


Boys!  go  to 

W.  B.  HALLETT,  S  G9., 

For  all  kinds  of 

Coal  and  Wood. 

Prompt  attention 

given  to  all  orders. 


"Declaration  ol 

THt  COURSE  OF 

this  irive  tuis  ^"x,^  saY, 

printers,  and  giv^^^  t^^^^ 
advice,  is  ^^^'^'game  mstinci-^  gy 
?I  i?  the  tvltu^^J^^s  being 
could  f  f„i'^prioting  ^^^-^   wiU  do 

FUEW****^  ^        Telephone  1V4. 


Located  in  the  healthy  Piedmont  Region  of  Upper  South 
Carolina.  Accessible  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  by  four  different  lines  of  railway  and  their 
connections. 

Ss7e&  Professors  witli  Sorrosponiin^  Chairs  of  Isstraction. 

Offering-  two  A.  p.  Courses,  in  one  of  which  Modern  Languages 
are  substituted  for  Greek. 

Living  cli^ap  and  good;  board  in  private  families  from  ll'o.Oo 
per  month.    In  Mess  Club,  day  board,  $7.00  per  month. 

The  government  is'moral  and  paternal,  but  without  espionage 
or  constraint. 

Terms. fcfi*  entire*  session  of  eight  and  one-half  months: 
Tuition,  $40.00;  Matriculation  Fee,  $10.00. 

For  Catalogue  and  f  urther  information  apply  to 

J.  A  GAMEWELL, 

Secretary  of  Faculty, 

SPARTANBURa,   S,  C. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  th^ '"College,  Four  large  brick 
Duildings.  Beautiful  grounds.  Boys  ai-e  prepared  for  college. 
Separate  Business  Course.  Thorougfe  drill  in  the  Preparatory 
Branches. 

Board  in  the  Institution — $10.00  a  month . 
Tuition,  $40.00  a  year. 

A.  Gt.  REMBERT,  A.  M.,  Head  Master 


I 


i 


